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EDMUND NORRIS GATHERCOAL 

Edmund Noms Gathercoal was bom near Sycamore, Illinois, m 1874 His 
father’s people were English, his paternal grandfather having come to this coimtry 
from southern England m 1857, while on his mother’s side his ancestry is Penn- 
sylvania Dutch 

Shortly after the boy completed his high school education his family moved 
to Chicago, where m 1891 young Gathercoal entered the drug store of T W Sollitt 
as an apprentiee Mr Sollitt was a well-trained pharmacist and a graduate of the 
Chicago College of Pharmaey Soon the boy became fired with ambition to qualify 
as his employer had done and in 1893 be entered upon his studies m the Chicago 
College of Pharmacy, now the College of Pharmacy of the Umversity of Ilhnois 
He was graduated at the head of his class in 1895 It is an mdication of his later 
interest in pharmacognosy and botany that upon graduation he was awarded a 
nucroscope as a prize for his proficiency m these branches Soon thereafter the 
young man entered Rush Medical College but after completing the sophomore year 
he was compelled by adverse circumstances to give up his medical course 

Within two years, however, the ambitious drug clerk estabhshed a business at 
Wilmette, a suburb of Chicago, where he conducted a prosperous pharmacy for 
eight years He retained his interest in the College, which meanwhile had become 
the School of Pharmacy of the University of Illinois, and in 1907 he disposed of his 
successful drug business and accepted a full-time teachmg position on the faculty 
of the School, where he has been successively advanced from instructor to full 
professorship in his favorite subject, pharmacognosy 

Professor Gathercoal has made frequent contnbutions to pharmaceutical ht- 
erature, many of which have appeared m the JoxmNAL In 1915, he was awarded 
the Ebert Prize for his paper on "The Pharmacognosy of the Medicmal Rhamnus 
Barks ’’ His reports of the meetings of the Chicago Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association extending over a penod of fifteen years are models 
of brevity and clearness He was assistant editor of the pharmacognosy section of 
Bolamcal Abstracts for several years and has served creditably on the Revision 
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Committee of the United States Pharmacopoeia, both tenth and eleventh revisions, 
as a member of the Committee on Botany and Pharmacognosj’- He has been chair- 
man of the Committee of Revision of the National Formulary since 1920 and has 
done a splendid piece of work in the preparation of the N F VI He has been 
president of the National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research since 1929 He 
was active in the formation of the International Color Council and its chairman for 
several years He has served the American Pharmaceutical Association as 
vice-president and as a member of important committees He is co-author of a 
well-known text in pharmacognosy and has ivritten more than a hundred papers 
that have been published m pharmaceutical journals In 1934, the Philadelphia 
College of Phannacy conferred on him the honorary degree of Master in Pharmacy 

The distmguishing traits of the subject of this sketch are earnestness, industry 
and perseverance With these he combines a broadness of view and a considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, which have made for him many warm friends His 
weU-founded religious convictions have aided him to face misfortune bravely and 
to take a sane view of hfe 

In 1899, Professor Gathercoal was married to Miss Cordelia M Poole, and three 
children, Manon, Noms and Jean, have resulted from this union — W B D 


SECTION N— MEDICAL SCIENCES, SUBSECTION N —PHARMACY OE THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION EOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

B\ JOHN c KRANTZ, JR Chairman 

Section Nj held a session on Monday afternoon December 30th, at which nine papers were 
presented by the respective authors and one was read b> title Also a joint session was held with 
Section N at which three papers were read 

Dr George Reddish, of the St Louis College of Pharmacy, discussed the potentialities and 
limitations of the phenol coefficient test He stated that the test was applicable only to the study 
of the germicidal properties of compounds of a phenol like nature also Dr Reddish pointed out 
that many of the discrepancies that arc reported by various w orkers w ith this test are due largely 
to deviations from the standard technique The use of the test in evaluating antiseptic solutions 
was questioned 

Dr John H Gardner of Washington University discussed the chemistry of aloin His 
researches indicated that there was possibly no anthracene nucleus in aloin and furthermore that 
the definition of the Umted States Pharmacopoeia defining this substance was not correct 

Dr Noel E Eoss of the School of Pharmacj of Duquesne University, prepared a large 
number of new unsymmetncal aryl sulphides He reported on their structures bacteriological 
activitj and pharmacologj The thymol dene ativc was found to be the most germicidal 

From the School of Medicine of the Univcrsitj of Marvland John C Krantz Jr , and Ins 
associates reported on the pharmacology of tnchlorcthylenc and studies that were made with it as a 
useful therapeutic agent in the treatment of angina pectoris The effect of the various chlorinated 
eth> lenes on the blood v essels of the frog w as studied also 



EDITORIAL 

E G EBliRLE, EDITOR 22IS Constitution Ave , WASHINGTON D C 

PHAR3VIACY AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

T he completion of the U S Pharmacopceia and of the National Formulary 
draws attention to the importance of pharmacy in the work of revision and in 
improving the Matena Medica required by physicians and others who use these 
agents in their practice Surgeon General Hugh S Cummmg closed an address at 
the Portland, Maine, meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association m 
1928, by saying that “in the field of public health education and the support of and 
cooperation with the official health agencies, the pharmacists of this countiy have 
their opportunity and responsibility m contnbuting toward the efficacy of applied 
public health science ” 

Coming down the years are outstanding contributions by pharmacists that have 
aided the physicians in conquering disease, giving relief, and supplying the means for 
the prevention of disease Every epidemic and the afflictions that handicap those 
who have recovered from acute attacks of disease awaken research workers to their 
duties and opportunities among whom are many pharmacists 

The approach of the President’s birthday celebration bnngs to attention the 
disease which has baffled search for a cure without physical handicap Infantile 
paralysis attacks not only the young but those more advanced in years and presents 
a problem yet unsolved, while this is true, more are giving study and more are hope- 
ful that some one will find the means of relief There is a source of satisfaction 
m the responses for help affording the means of treatment This outstanding effort 
IS growing and there are other institutions, notably the Cnppled Childrens’ Hos- 
pitals, which have brought relief to thousands of unfortunates 

During the past year menmgitis has appeared as an epidemic and also other 
ailments that more frequently afflict, in all of these the pharmacist has a part, but 
usually as a citizen, however, whenever the call comes for service, he responds 

The service rendered by laboratories, as an evample, “the Banting Foundation, 
quoting the New York Times, has been able to aid nmety-two projects in Canadian 
universities and to finance the work done at the University of Toronto on silicosis 
and vitamins” The Times comments "If this (acceptance of endowments) is 
wicked the universities should be consistent and reject all endowments for medi- 
cal research For endoivments come from profits — sometimes profits from the sale 
of patented drugs and medical apparatus ' 

Discovery of a new compound of insulin, protamine insuhnate, has been 
heralded as most important m the treatment of diabetes — a disease claiming mil- 
lions of victims 

The reports made m the press of the Association for the Advancement of Science 
meeting and of the studies presented before the American Pharjiaceutical As- 
sociation at the Portland meeting, some of which have been published m the Jour- 
nal, speak of the importance of pharmacy m public health Wnting somewhat 
along the same bnes as these (June 1928) it was stated The aim of the professions is 
to serve and pharmacy will adapt itself to the changing conditions, and ‘ 'to serve well’ ’ 
marks the character of pharmacy, in that semce a cooperation of all the activities 
IS most essential Pharmacy must change with therapeutic and, to some extent, 
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with surgical practice, the faculties of the pharmacy scliools, therefore must, as ne\ er 
before, keep m touch with the advances and changes gomg on Pharmacy has 
always supphed the knowledge concemmg drugs and preparations required in medi- 
cal and related practices and it will move on with the new onentation of thera- 
peutics but mindful that desire and over-enthusiasm are sometimes a hindrance 
to progress Correspondingly, m the education of the 3mung pharmaast the older 
curriculum cannot be set aside, it is an essential part of the new, associated with 
the curriculum entaihng knowledge and trammg which develop an understand- 
ing of the hnes of evolution m the production of matena medica and of methods 
by which “their therapeutic value is detected and investigated, before thej’' reach the 
stage of cluneal apphcation ”* 

CONFIDENCE, COORDINATION AND COOPERATION ARE 
ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESSFUL LEGISLATION 

I NSTEAD of means for economic welfare there is too often a practice of economic 
warfare, resultmg m lack of success and progress Pharmacy is well organized, 
but groups and individuals are not always earnestly and smeerely intent on joining 
their efforts with others, as a result there is a division instead of coordinated co- 
operative efforts There is a willingness to let others improve conditions, if they 
can or wiU, while others seek what they beheve for then own mterests Reahza- 
tion seems to be developmg, and should — ^that success depends on unison in action 
as far as this is reasonably possible and that confidence within the groups is essen- 
tial, strengthened by a nght imderstandmg within related activities 

Legislation is necessary, but is not the sole essential — a proper understanding 
and due regard for the rights of all is qmte as necessary, it is a stimulus and a 
corrective, promoting fnendship and better service 

Laws should be the expressed demands of the people as a result of interest and 
study of existmg conditions, which should be corrected for the general good, it is 
not promoted by the outstanding financial success of a few, especially if selfish 
motives predo min ate, it is necessary to look bejmnd the present and the limitations 
that obtain toward co mm on mterests Citing an example with the latter thought — 
the proposed “Tydings Enabling Act’’ provides that nothing m the anti-trust laws 
shall render illegal, contracts or agreements prescnbing mimmum pnees for the 
resale at retail of a commodity which bears, or the label or container of which bears 
the trade-mark, brand or tlie name of the producer or of the onmer of such com- 
modity and which is in fair and open compehtion with commodities of the same gen- 
eral class produced by others, when contracts or agreements of that description but 
not related to trade or commerce among the sexeral States or with foreign nations 
are lanfful under any statute now or hereafter in effect m any State, temtory or 
the District of Columbia in which such resale at retail is to be made, and the making 
of such contracts or agreement shall not be an unfair method of competition under 
Section 5, as amended and supplemented ’’* 

It is hoped that this measure, if enacted, mil pro\ e helpful m bettenng business 
conduct and an advancement to a broader and more hopeful situation u hile labonng 
for the welfare of tlic people 

• Dr H H Dilc before ihc Pli'ininccuticnl Socicl> of Great Britain March H 1^28 
* Sec August Journal page 731 and Editonals pages S32-S33 
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THE PREPABATION OF ^i-BUTYE SAEIGENIN * ^ 

BY ROBB V RICE* AND WILTON C HARDEN 
The preparation of this compound was tmdertaken in order to compare some 
of its physical and pharmacological properties with other substituted sahgenins 
which have been prepared and studied A comparison of these properties will be 
reported elsewhere 

The compounds prepared leading to the final formation of ^-butyl sahgemn are 
shown accordmg to the followmg scheme 


OH OCOCiHt oh oh 



/ 

OH OH OH 



C,H8 CiHs C4H, 


The synthesis of ^-butyl phenol necessary for the preparation of ^-butyl sah- 
gemn was tned by three different methods (a) The method of Fnes was used for 
the rearrangement of phenyl-acyl esters to acyl phenols with the aid of alunnnum 
chloride and subsequent reduction according to Sandulesco and Girard (1) with amal- 
gamated zmc and hydrochlonc acid This procedure involved the formation of 
phenyl butyrate and its rearrangement to produce both a-butjrryl phenol and p- 
butyryl phenol The p-butyryl phenol was then reduced to give p-butyl phenol 
{b) The method of Read and Mulhn (2) was attempted according to which butyl ben- 
zene IS nitrated, reduced to 0 - and p-ammo-butyl benzenes, then the ammo group re- 
placed by a hydroxyl group by diazotizabon of the sulphate of the amme and slow 
elevation of the temperature This method was discarded due to the fact that 
yields of butyl benzene obtamed by the methods of Read and Foster (3), Rad- 
ziszewski (4) and Balbino (5) were so low that further experimentation seemed 
impraetical (c) The method of Smith (6) was tried in which H-butylphenyl ether 
was rearranged by means of alunnnum chlonde and which gave approximately the 
same yields as method (o) Method (a) was preferred, however, since the nuxture of 
V- and ^-butyryl phenols obtamed by rearrangement was easier to separate com- 
pletely than a mixture of 0 - and p-butyl phenols 

* Scientific Section A Ph A Portland Ore , 1936 

‘ From tbe laboratories of Glenn L Jenkms Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy 

’ Dunmng Fellow, University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy 
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/ salicyJoldehyde was made from /»-butyl phenol b)'- means of the Reimer- 
T tiutv - production of aldehydes and this compound was re- 

j sahgenin by the Adams platinum oxide catalyst reduction method 


EXPERIMENTAL 


I phenol — 295 Gm of thionyl chloride was added slowly with shaking to 220 Gm 
acid A reflux condenser was then attached to the flask and the contents heated on 
of yntii gas evolution ceased 235 Gm of phenol was next added in small portions with 

“ and the flask was again connected to the condenser and heated on an oil bath at 130° 
**'*(hree hours or until no more hjdrogcn chloride was evolved The resulting liquid was placed 
beaher surrounded with ice and allow ed to cool then 334 Gm of anhy drous aluminum chloride 
'"*1 stirred in This resulted in an amber colored viscous mixture which quickly thinned and 
® duced large amounts of hjdrogen chloride on warming Heating was continued at 130° 
until no more gas w as given off leaving an almost solid red brown mass which w as poured onto 
a flat plate while hot On cooling a bnttle solid resulted which was powdered and dropped into 
cold dilute hydrochloric acid with stirring The dark viseous liquid which separated was diluted 
with benzene separated from the acid and dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate After distilling 
off the benzene vacuum distillation of the remaining oil gave three main fractions (o) a low 
boiling fraction of undetermined composition, (6) a fraction distilling at 100-110° at 8 mm 
pressure (o butyryl phenol) (c) a fraction distilling at 165-180° at 8 mm which solidifies imme 
diately on coolmg (J> butjryl phenol) An average of 100 Gm each of Fractions b and ewas 
obtained in several trials of this method The p butyryl phenol was purified by rccrystalhzing 
from ligroin containing 5 per cent benzene until the melting point was constant at 91° (9) 

To reduce this substance 50 Gm was placed in a three necked flask provided with a me 
chanical stirrer and reflux condenser the flask containing 250 Gm of amalgamated zinc and 
250 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid The contents w ere boiled and stirred very vigorously 
over a period of twenty hours more acid being added from time to time The p butjl phenol 
produced was diluted w ith benzene dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate and distilled in vacuum 
It distils at 119° at 10 mm pressure A yield of 70-76 per cent was obtained by this reduction 
The product melts at 22° and boils at 248° which is m agreement with data reported by other 
workers (1) It produces a phenyl urethane meltmg at 113° Analysis Nitrogen found — 5 20 
per cent, calculated — 5 20 per cent 

5 Bulyl Sahcylaldehide — In a three necked flask provided with a mechanical stirrer, 
reflux condenser and thermometer 120 Gm of chloroform was added to a mixture of SO Gm 
of p butyl phenol and 160 Gra of sodium hjdroxide in 160 cc of water over a period of three 
hours The reaction was carried out at 65-70° by heating in a water bath The addition of 
enough water durmg the reaction to aid in better stirring did not affect the yield of product 
It was necessary to stop the addition of chloroform frequently to prevent the mixture from frothing 
oxer StUTing and heating were contmued for an hour after all chloroform had been added 
The mixture was then subjected to steam distillation to remove excess chloroform and finally 
acidified carcfull> with dilute sulphuric acid and again subjected to steam distillation until no 
more aldehj de was obtained The average yield was 10 Gm 

The resulting aldehyde which distilled as a pale yellow thick liquid was purified bj making 
the sodium sulphite addition product which can be recrystallized from alcohol 

Reduction of 5 Butyl sahcylaldehyde — About 300 cc of alcohol and 0 2 Gm of Adams 
platinum oxide cataljst were added to 10 Gm of aldehyde The container was then attached 
to a mechanical shaker and placed under a pressure of ten pounds of hydrogen Shaking was 
contmued untd no further reduction took place Yields of from 80-90 per cent were obtained 
b> this method 

After reduction the alcohohe solution was made faintly alkaline to litmus with ammonia 
to prevent poljTncrization and the alcohol evaporated on a water bath The p but>l sahgenin 
thus obtained ma> be recrystallized from carbon tetrachloride It crystallizes as white plate like 
crystals soapy to the touch M p 81° The compound is practically insoluble m water but 
readily soluble in alcohol carbon tetrachloride benzene chloroform and acetone 
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The author wishes to thank Dr Fitzgerald Dunning, of Hynson Westcott and Dunning, 
Inc , for the use of their laboratories and material while carrying out this investigation 

SUMMARY 

p-Bntyl saligenm has been prepared from ;^>-butyl phenol by the formation of 
5 -butyl sahcylaldehyde and its subsequent reduction with hydrogen 
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BISMUTH-SODIUM-POTASSIUM TARTRATE SOLUTIONS * 

BY A H CLARK ’ 

Considerable interest has been taken dunng recent years in the so-called com- 
plex bismuth tartrates The soluble salts have been used extensively m the 
treatment of syphilis in place of arsenic compounds, and solutions have been used 
for local applications This communication deals with the preparation of a neutral 
solution containmg bismuth in combination with tartrate and glycenn 

After many expenments or trials it has been established that such solutions 
are readily obtained by the procedure outlmed 

Bismuth hydroxide is first prepared as free as possible from bismuth salts by dissolving 
bismuth submtrate or subcarbonate in water and nitnc acid This solution is then precipitated 
with ammonia water and washed by decantation and collected b> aid of a Buchner filter and 
moisture removed as completely as possible by suction 

The moist precipitate is then added to glycenn and a solution of Rochelle salt To this 
mixture is then added sodium or potassium hydroxide until solution takes place 

To the strongly alkaline solution thus obtained is added tartanc acid imtil the mixture is 
neutral to litmus paper 

By this procedure a solution is obtained that is neutral or famtly acid to 
litmus or phenolphthalein and shows slight alkahnity to methyl orange It will 
also contain a small amount of nitrate Just what is the state of combmation be- 
tween the tartrate, bismuth and glycenn it is impossible to state as the writer has 
prepared a large number of solutions m which the proportions of the three vary 
widely It IS possible to vary the proportions of bismuth, glycenn, alkali and 
tartrate wntliin wide limits Indeed it is possible to prepare solutions from bismuth 
hydroxide, glyerin and alkali alone but such solutions are strongly alkahne in re- 
action By startmg with a stated amount of bismuth salt yieldmg a known per 
cent of Bi-Oa upon ignition , a solution containmg a desired per cent of B12O3 may be 

* Scientific Section A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 
' Unncrsity of Illinois, College of Pharmacy, Chicago 
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readil} obtained A typical procedure is as follows, the quantities given jnelding 
a solution containing about 12 Gm B 12 O 3 in 100 cc 

Bismuth Subcarbonate 15 Gm 

Water 25 cc 

Cone nitric acid 25 cc 

Heat but do not boil until solution is complete and all carbon dioxide is expelled Dilute 
to about 600 cc but not to the precipitation pomt Add ammonia -water m shght excess Use 
litmus paper and haxe the mixture alkalme throughout Collect the precipitate on a Buchner 
filter b> suction washing well to remove soluble salts 

Dissolve 10 Gm Rochelle salt in water to make about 25 cc When the Rochelle salt is 
dissolved add 20 cc of glycerm and heat to about 100° C Do not boil 

To the hot mixture add the bismuth precipitate and mix well To this mixtiue add a 
50% solution of sodium hydroxide, a few drops at a tune, stirrmg contmuously until solution is 
complete to this solution add a pasty mixture of tartaric acid and water, a little at a tune, until 
It just turns blue litmus red No precipitation should occur at this point, but if it docs — a drop 
or two of ammonia will usually clear up the precipitate Add water to bnng the volume up to 
100 cc 

The above has been varied by increasing or decreasing the glycenn, substituting 
sodium tartrate or potassium tartrate for the Rochelle salt, potassium hydroxide 
for the sodium hydroxide, etc It has been found that within a quite liberal range 
all these factors may be vaned and solutions obtained that seem to be permanent 
Expenments are under way to determme whether or not a solid bismuth com- 
pound that is permanent and soluble m water can be separated from such solutions 


DRUG EXTRACTION VI DETERMINATION OF THE PRESSURE 
EXERTED BY A DRUG DURING PERCOLATION * » 

BY WILLIAM J HUSA' AND LOms MAGID 

Previous expenments (1) seem to indicate that maximum swelling of pow- 
dered drugs IS not attained with the proportions of liquid ordinarily used in mois- 
tenmg drug powders preparatory to packing in a percolator From this it would 
follow that a certain amount of pressure would be developed in the percolator after 
the drug has been packed and excess menstruum added This pressure might affect 
the imbibition of the menstruum, the solvent power of the menstruum, or result in 
a slowing or even complete stopping of the process of percolation Because of the 
fundamental importance of this question, an apparatus and a method have been 
developed for the detenmnation of the pressure exerted by a drug dunng percola- 
tion Using this new apparatus, measurements have been made on powdered 
belladonna root, rhubarb, senna and red cipchona 

APPARATUS FOR DETERMINATION OF PRESSURE 

An apparatus (Fig 1) has been developed whereby the pressure exerted by a powdered 
drug during percolation can be measured A rubber tube closed at one end and connected to 

* Scientific Section A Pn A Portland meeting 1935 

* This mvestigation was aided bj a grant from the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion Research Fund 

- Head Professor of Pharmacy University of Florida 
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a glass tube at the other end, is placed in a 
percolator in such a manner that the pow- 
dered drug may be packed entirely around it 
The rubber tube is filled with water as is also 
the connectmg glass tube down to a pomt 
exactly opposite the bottom of the rubber 
tube Mercurj then fills the remamder of 
the glass tube bent m the form of a U, until 
the mercury m the two arms is at the same 
level The powdered drug is packed firmly 
around the rubber tube, usmg moderate pres 
sure, and taking care not to displace the 
levels of the mercury arms As the percola- 
tion proceeds, the volume of the rubber tube 
IS kept constant by mamtainmg the level of 
the left mercury arm As more menstruum 
is added, any pressure caused by further 
suellmg of the drug tends to force the mer- 
cury in the left arm downward but this force 
IS neutrahzed by the addition of mercury to 
the nghl arm by means of an extension filled 
with mercury and connected to the bottom 
of the U-tube By mesisunng the height of 
mercury in the right arm from the pomt des- 
ignated as zero, the mcrease or decrease in 
pressure exerted by the drug can be deter- 
mmed The volume of the drug m the per- 
colator is kept constant by means of a 
perforated brass plate, which is placed on the 
surface of the powdered drug and kept m 
place fay means of rods clamped m a fixed 
posttion 

The authors are mdebted to Dr R C Wilhamson, Head of the Department of Physics, 
for helpful suggestions m connection with the development of the apparatus 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Pressure tn Percolator, Rate of Free Flow and Percentage Swelling of Powdered Belladonna 
Root Moistened with Varying Proportions of Water — Four 100 Gm portions of powdered bella- 
donna root (moisture content of 9 60%) were moistened with 0, 25, 50 and 100 cc , respectively, 
of water No time was allowed for maceration of the moistened powders, each portion bemg 
packed m a percolator fitted with the apparatus for determination of pressure, and percolation 
started ivithin fifteen minutes after moistening usmg water as the menstruum 

The percolators used bemg graduated it was possible to ascertam the volume of the packed 
drugs by correcting the apparent volume for the volume occupied by the apparatus for pressure 
determmation Data were thus obtamed as to the swelling of belladonna root in No 40 powder 
when moistened with varymg quantities of water 



Fig 1 — ^Apparatus for determination of pres- 
sure in percolator A — Glass Tube, B — Iron 
Rod, C — ^Perforated Brass Plate, D — Drug, 
E— Rubber Tube, F— Sand, G— Cotton, H— 
Level of Mercury 


Table I — Swelling or Belladonna Root in No 40 Powder wtth Various 
Amounts of Moistening Liquid 


Cc of Water Used 
for Morstemne 

Volume of 

Powder 

Percentage 

Swelling 

Dry 

188 cc 


25 cc 

211 cc 

12 

50 cc 

225 cc 

20 

^ 100 cc 

245 cc 

30 
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The results m Table I indicate that the percentage swelling increases as the 
proportion of moistening liquid is increased 

The low er onfice of the percolator was left open so that the volume of percolate 
collected after vanous time intervals gives a measure of the rate of free flow In 
Table II, data are given as to the rate of flow and pressure exerted m the four 
percolators 


Table II — Pressure Developed and Rate of Free Flow for Belladonna Root 
Moistened with Varting Quantities of Liquid, Using Water as the Menstruum 

tme 

m Pressure in Mra of Mercury Number of Cc of Percolate Collected 


Hours 

0 » 

25 * 

50 * 

100 • 

0 • 

25 • 

50 » 

100 • 

1 

64 

9 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

25 

7 

69 

19 

26 

19 

0 

0 

15 

205 

10 

69 

30 

29 

17 

0 

10 

40 

300 

14 

69 

34 

34 

15 

0 

31 

92 

425 

24 

69 

42 

31 

11 

0 

84 

200 

665 

38 

99 

00 

29 

7 

5 

151 

328 

765 

48 

108 

59 

29 

6 

18 

167 

360 

790 

72 

123 

40 

21 

4 

34 

192 

420 

813 

90 

119 

39 


1 

49 

219 


835 

120 

S3 

35 



53 

239 



144 

77 

29 



57 

254 




• Number of cc of moistening liquid used for 100 Gm of drug 


The results m Table II indicate that as the proportion of water used for mois- 
tening increases, the pressure exerted decreases In each percolator the pressure 
rises to a maximum and then decreases The rate of free flow increases rapidly 
with increasing amounts of moistening liquid The menstruum had penetrated 
completely down through the column of packed drug after 26 hours when the pow- 
der was packed dry, after 7 hours when the powder was moistened with 25 cc of 
water before packing, after 3 hours when 50 cc of moistening liquid was used and m 
25 minutes when 100 cc of moistening liquid was used 

The decrease in pressure during the later stages of percolation is probably due 
to the extraction of soluble constituents, thus decreasing the quantity of solid ma- 
terial present In the case of belladonna root, the decrease m pressure does not 
bnng about an increased rate of flow, but conversely there is a decreased rate of 
free flow m the later stages, which occurs later than the decrease m pressure 
Apparentlj some factor comes into play to reduce the rate of flow, possibly this is 
due to swelling of starch grams or other matenal m such a manner as to decrease 
the permeability of the cells, the swelling perhaps taking place m such a way as to 
fill the open spaces m the drug without increasing the total volume (and pressure) 

Pressure tn Percolator Rale of Free Flow and Percentage Swelling of Drugs in Hydro 
Alcoholic Menstrua — Data from experiments on various drugs and menstrua arc given in Table 
III 

Twte Factor ‘tn Imbibition — An expenment was performed, using the centri- 
fuge method, to determine the amount of imbibition of water by belladonna root 
in No 40 powder wnth 10 minutes, 24 hours and 48 hours of maceration The pur- 
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pose of the expenment was to discover whether appreciable additional imbibition 
took place between 24 and 48 hours, since data on this point had not previously been 
obtained The results of the expenments are given in Table IV 


Table III — A Determination of Pressure in Percolator and Rate of Free Flow 
Using 100 Gm Portions op Belladonna Root in No 40 Powder 



Cc of 

% 

Hours Maceration 
Before \(tcr 

Hours 
for Flovr 

Time 

of Readings 
in Hours 

Men 

Moistening 

Swell 

Pact. 

Pack 

to Com 

after Plow 

struura 

Liquid 

IBE 

mg 

mg 

mence 

Started 

Water 

50 

36 

6 

0 

2 08 

0 50 

Water 

50 

36 

6 

48 

2 25 

2 33 

12 33 

17 75 

21 66 

0 00 

4 33 

Ale 5 vol — 

0 


0 

0 

1 50 

16 41 

52 00 

72 75 

1 58 

water 1 vol 

Ale 5 vol — 

25 

24 

0 

0 

0 41 

2 75 

5 58 

16 83 

30 83 

46 00 

0 25 

water 1 vol 

Ale 5 vol — 

SO 

24 

0 

0 

0 16 

1 92 

4 00 

4 58 

6 58 

0 25 

water 1 vol 

Ale 5 vol — 

50 

27 

6 

0 

0 16 

1 41 

1 75 

2 75 

3 50 

0 33 

water I vol 

Ale 5 vol — 

50 

24 

6 

48 

0 16 

1 08 

1 41 

2 33 

2 50 

0 08 

water 1 vol 

Alcohol 

0 


0 

0 

0 66 

0 25 

1 25 

2 83 

0 25 

Alcohol 

50 

21 

0 

0 

0 08 

3 66 

15 58 

20 08 

40 08 

0 20 

Ale 4 vol — 

60 

0 45 

0 36 

1 11 

B Using 100 Gm Rhubarb in No 40 Powder 

10 G 48 0 10 0 13 

water 1 vol 

C 

Using 100 Gm 

Red Cinchona in No 

0 33 

0 68 

0 83 

40 Powder 

U S P X 

50 

38 

6 

48 

0 20 

0 OS 

Menstruum 
I and II 





0 16 

0 35 


Cc Per 

Pressure 
in Mm 

colate 

Mercurj 

15 

+ 2 

190 

+ 2 

480 

- 4 

780 

- 8 

1000 

- 9 

0 

+13 

50 

+ 17 

140 

+14 

300 

+ 8 

330 

- 2 

30 

+ 7 

50 

+ 1 

140 

0 

450 

+18 

950 

+15 

1430 

+12 

30 

- 2 

330 

- 4 

700 

0 

800 

+ 2 

1000 

+ 5 

50 

- 2 

350 

- 3 

480 

- 3 

780 

- 2 

1000 

- 2 

90 

- 9 

350 

-10 

500 

-11 

900 

-11 

1000 

-11 

28 

+ 1 

87 

0 

480 

0 

1000 

- 1 

10 

+ 5 

120 

+ 7 

470 

+14 

600 

+18 

1100 

+20 

90 

- 5 

240 

- 6 

420 

- 5 

1000 

- 6 

30 

+ 1 

290 

0 

780 

- 2 

1000 

- 2 

28 

+19 

100 

+15 

300 

+ 9 
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D Using 100 Gm Alexandna Senna m No 

20 Powder 



Ale 1 vol — 

50 18 

6 48 

0 10 

0 05 

30 

+ 1 

water 2 \ ol 




0 10 

50 

0 





0 18 

100 

- 2 





0 66 

400 

-10 





1 68 

1000 

-18 

Table IV — 

-Weight in Gm of Water Imbibed by Belladonna Root in No 40 

Powder 


For 5 Gm of Drug 



For 100 Gm of Drug 



(by Expenment) 



(Calculated) 



Time of Maceration 



Time of Maceration 


10 Min 

24 Hrs 

48 Hrs 

10 Mm 

24 Hrs 


48 Hrs 

11 74 

13 70 

14 42 

234 8 

274 0 


288 4 

12 02 

13 60 

14 24 

240 4 

272 0 


284 8 

(Av ) 11 88 

13 65 

14 33 

237 6 

273 0 


286 6 


The results indicate that imbibition mcreases somewhat with time 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Percolation of Belladonna Root until Water — Moistening of 100 Gm of pow- 
dered belladonna root with 50 cc of water resulted m 20% swelling if no maceration 
were allowed and 36% if 6 hours’ maceration before packing was employed The 
swelling results account for the fact that the rate of free flow was greater and the 
pressure less in the latter case When 48 hours’ maceration after packing is used, 
the rate of free flow is smaller than when no maceration after packing is allowed 
Using 6 hours’ maceration before packing and 48 hours’ maceration after packing, 
the pressure in the percolator is greater than when only six hours’ maceration be- 
fore packing IS employed but less than when no maceration whatever is used 

Percolation of Powdered Belladonna Root with Hydro-Alcohohc Menstruum — 
Using a menstruum of alcohol 5 vol — water 1 vol , data were obtained on the ef- 
fects of using varying proportions for moistemng, and the effects of the 6-hour pe- 
riod of maceration before packing and the 48-hour penod after packing Allowing 
no time for maceration, increased amounts of moistening hquid increase the rate of 
free flow and decrease the pressure Maceration for 6 hours before packing in- 
creased the rate of free flow and decreased the pressure, the pressure m the perco- 
lator was increased by maceration for 48 hours after packing Using a menstruum 
of alcohol, the rate of free flow is likewise increased and the pressure decreased by 
use of 50 cc of moistenmg hqmd for 100 Gm of drug 

Percolation of Other Drugs — Using the ofiBcial menstrua and the oflicial proc- 
esses for the preparation of the respective flmdextracts, percolation expenments 
were earned out using rhubarb, red cinchona and Alexandna senna In each case 
the rates of free flow were very rapid and the pressures exerted decreased dunng the 
percolation The greatest pressure was observed dunng the percolation of red 
cinchona, while the greatest decrease in pressure dunng percolation was observed 
with senna The rates of free flow increased dunng the percolation, showing that 
as soluble constituents were removed, a more rapid passage of the menstrua was 
allowed 

SUMMARY 

An apparatus has been developed for determining the pressure exerted by a 
drug dunng percolation Using this new apparatus, measurements have been 
made on belladonna root, rhubarb, senna and red cinchona 
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In case of belladonna root the rate of free flow decreases after a time, even 
though the pressure in the percolator decreases, with the other drugs there is a de- 
creased pressure accompanied by an increased rate of flow as percolation pro- 
ceeds In general, the use of increasing quantities of moistening hqmd decreases 
the pressure and increases the rate of free flow Maceration after packing increases 
the pressure in the percolator The greatest pressure was observed dunng the 
percolation of red cinchona, while the greatest decrease in pressure dunng percola- 
tion was observed with senna 

REFERENCES 

(1) Husa William J , and Magid Louis, Jour A Ph A 23 (1934) 982 


A STUDY OF LACINARIA SPECIES * 

BY B V CHRISTENSEN' AND G M HOCKING 

Laatiaria or Lactmarta^ is the name generally used to-day by taxonomists for 
the genus formerly known as Lmlrts, although this latter name still persists on 
continental Europe Under the name “Liatris,” the corm of several species of 
the genus has been used in Amencan medical practice for over a century, particu- 
larly by the Eclectics and Shakers 

In the present work, attention was confined chiefly to the species L spicata 
(L ) Kuntze and L tenmfoha (Nuttall) Kuntze, which grow commonly in the region 
of Gainesville, Flonda The former species was particularly valuable for study 
because it is the subterranean parts of this member of the genus which have been 
used most frequently as a drug 


LACINARIA SPICATA 

Lacimna spicata has been known by at least thirt> -five common EngUsh names of which 
the most important are (Blue) Blazing Star, (Ohio) Devil's Bite, Rattlesnake’s Master, (Spike) 
Gayfeather, and (Spiked) Button Snakeroot Some of these names indicate medicinal uses of 
the plant, and even the scientific name, Lialrts, is said by some to be derived from a Greek word 
meaning “invulnerable," referrmg perhaps to its supposed value m treating (snake) wounds 
The species differs from all but two or three others of the same genus m prefemng a thmlj wooded 
motsl humid soil It is said to grow throughout eastern North Amenca m the area bounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, the Gulf of Mexico in the south Arizona and Colorado m the 
west, and Minnesota and Ontario on the north It is perhaps the most widely distnbuted 
Lacimna species 

The underground portions used constitute the corm with attached fibrous roots The 
corm IS irregularly globoid, tapermg to the stem above, often laterally lobed, and measunng 1 6 
to 2 5 cm in vertical diameter and 1 5 to 3 cm m horizontal diameter Externally, it is pale 
reddish brown to brownish gray, wath roughly furrowed surface, the upper portion cox’ered with 
adherent fibrous leaf bases the lower bearing numerous small fibrous roots which ongmate largely 
at the tips of the corm protrusions Fracture tough, woody, showmg dirty yellowish mtemally, 
when cut, showing wavy sheen In younger specimens one or two, m older several, woody rmgs 

* Scientific Section, A Pn A , Portland meeting, 1935 
‘ Director, School of Pharmacy, University of Flonda, Gainesville, FP 
■ The authors consider Lacimana to be somewhat less preferable V ^on that the 
same name is given to a molluscan genus ' 
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noted as distinct striations The corni is protected externally with several lajcrs of cork cells 
while the great bulk of the organ consists of parenchyma tissue Scattered sporadically through 
the cork and constituting a secondary cortex to protect the xascular bundles outside of uhicli 
they he are strands of sclerenchyma Sclercnchymatic strands also extend radially through 
the phloem and xylem 

Odor strongly terebmthmate aromatic, somewhat resembling that of elecampane Taste 
strongly terebinthinate, aend unpleasant, burning 

The roots are small and fibrous in cross section the cortex is approximately equal in 
thickness to the wood from which it is easily separable 

LACINARIA TENUIFOLIA 

This species has been referred to in English by at least thirteen common names, 
of which the most charactenstic is probably Slender-Leaved Blazing Star, or simply 
Blazmg Star In the region of Gainesville, it appears to have the common name of 
‘Deer Bowl ” 

The plant has a more restneted geographical distribution than L sptcala, 
being found from North Carolina to southern Florida and yvest into Alabama 

The corra is sub globose in older specimens tending to become irregular in form , varying 
from 1 2 to 2 cm in vertical diameter and from 1 5 to 3 cm m horizontal diameter Externally 
dark grayish brown with smooth surface upper portion shoiiing traces of stem or stems, lower 
portion beanng root scars and fibrous roots much less abundant than in L spicata Fracture 
of corm woody internally pale yellowish to famt brownish white Othenvise similar to L 
spicata 

Odor characteristic aromatic somewhat terebinthinate taste rather sweetish and pungent 


CHEMISTRY 


General analysts by the Dragendorff scheme gave the following results m per- 
centages of the bone-dry weight 


Moisture (corrected for vol matter) 

Ash total 
acid insoluble 

Petroleum ether extract total 
non volatile 
V olatile 

Ethyl ether' extract total 
non volatile 
\ olatile 

Ethyl alcohol extract 

Distilled water and NaOH solution extract 


L sptcala 

7 79 

5 32 

4 18 (hot) 
4 12 
0 00 
3 40 (hot) 
2 91 
0 55 
2 08 (abs ) 


L tenitifoUa 

7 01 

7 74 
4 38 
4 58 (cold) 


9 81 (hot) 

7 80 
1 95 
0 81 (92%) 

14 09 (70%) 

50 02 


Total extracme and moisture 
Crude fibre etc 


* Used ordinary ether (97%) 

The specific constituents found included the following' volatile oil 0 02% (0 00% in 

' Qualitatixcly the two species were found xery similar unless othcri ise noted the 
percentages refer to L tcniitfoUa 
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L spicata), fixed oil, 4 56%, unsaponifiable matter, 0 02% resm acids, 3 59%, resenes, etc, 
4 29%, tannin, a sterol caoutchouc like substance, phlobaphene, bitter pnnciple, reducing 
sugars, includmg ketohevoses, inuhn, phytomelane, subenn, lignin, cellulose, mineral matter 

The sclerenchyma cells of the rhizome and also of the pencarps of both species 
and also of L pauctflora (Pursh) Kuntze were embedded m phytomelane This 
matenal has been found in the flower head of L scartosa by Hanausek (1), and it 
has been discovered in the flower heads of many other Composila, but this is ap- 
parently one of the few times in which it has been reported from the underground 
parts 

The sterol resembled that one found by Rumpler (2) m the beet and named by 
him “Betastenn ” This sterol had a melting point of 116°, was practically insol- 
uble in cold water, and boiling water dissolved only one part in 1750 of solvent It 
was only slightly soluble m 92% alcohol, petroleum ether (1 700) , somewhat more 
soluble m cold absolute alcohol (1 200) and chloroform (1 90), and most soluble in 
ether (1 24) The sterol occurred m the form of rhombic or acicular crystals 
With feme chlonde solution, strong hydrochlonc acid, and chloroform, a dark blue 
coloration was produced When treated with diluted sulphunc acid (1 5 of water), 
a greenish coloration was produced, and on the addition of iodine solution, several 
successive coloration reactions occurred through yellow and red to red-brown 

Coumann has frequently been reported from the dried leaves of L spicata (3), 
(4) and related species, while Sanford (5) found that the inflorescence rather than 
the leaves gave out the greater fragrance In the present work, dned plants were 
placed in a chamber saturated with ether vapor After a time, the plants of both 
species had the distinct hay odor charactenstic of coumann 

USES 

Members of genus Lactnana have been used as foods (A punctata Hook by the Tewa 
Indians (6)), for ornamentation, m perfumery and as insect repcllant {L spicata), as medical 
agents and as adulterants for other crude drugs 

As a drug adulterant, the subterranean parts of Lactnana species have been used to adul 
terate Helomas (7), and possibly to substitute for Glycine apws L (Apt os itiberosa Moench), 
known as Indian Potato (8) L spicata in particular, has been used as a substitute for AryiigtHwi 
aquattcum L (Water Eryngo Root), while various species of Lactnana have been substituted for 
the more desu^ble L spicata (8) 

A great deal has been written in regard to the medicinal value and uses of 
“Liatns ” In the past, it has been referred to as alexitenc (especially in rattle- 
snake bite), diuretic, astnngent, tome, stimulant, alterative, diaphoretic,* febn- 
fuge, antispasmodic, anodyne, emmenagogue, expectorant, carminative and anti- 
syphilitic It has been recommended for use in a great many conditions and dis- 
eases, m general, it has been looked upon as most valuable in genito-unnary dis- 
orders, in addition to its systemic uses 

To determine as clearly as possible the effects of the drug, preparations of 
Lactnan teninfoha were administered first to a guinea pig, m relatively enormous 
doses, and later to a healthy human subject, in more moderate amounts 

The soft extract prepared by evaporation of the fluidextract was administered 
orally to a guinea pig weighing 450 Gra in a dose equnalent to 7 14 Gm of the 
crude drug This represented tlie equiv alent of over 110 Gm of the crude drug to 

' Cf Diaphoretic or Sweating Powder,” patent awarded H Howard in 1832 (9) 
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a man weighing 150 pounds checking unnary output, this was found to remain 
practically unaffected, although there was a considerable purgative action After 
the lapse of some time, an amount of the sterol equivalent to 62 4 Gm (of sterol) 
for a 150-pound organism was adrmmstered orally to the same animal no effects 
were noted 

Three experiments were earned on with the human subject, in the first, 2S 4 
Gm of the drug, in the form of extract and fluidextract, was administered In the 
second test, 6 cc of the fluidextract, representing the average dose, was adminis- 
tered In the final test, approximately 10 Gm of the crude drug in the form of 
decoction was given 

The effects noted include a local stimulation of the mucous surfaces of the 
mouth and throat, nausea and revulsion from the extreme bitterness, and slight 
expectorant action Following absorption, the effects were a pronounced general 
stimulant and tonic action which manifested itself m insomnia, increased activity, 
nse m temperature and diaphoresis (the latter two not pronounced, however), and, 
of particular interest, a reduction m heart rate, with the missing of beats Even a 
therapeutic dose reduced the pulse from 67 to 53 beats per minute m the course of 
four hours, vhile the largest dose given lowered it to 48 beats Contrary to the 
common opinion, and even to the experimental results of Neal (10), L lenmfoha 
was not found to have a distinct diuretic effect 

SUMMARY 

A pharmacognostic examination of the corm and roots of the species Lactmria 
spicta (L ) Kuntze and L lenmfoha (Nutt ) Kuntze has been made A preliminary 
chemical examination disclosed the presence of volatile oil, fixed oil, resins, tannin, 
a sterol similar to Betastenn, and bitter pnnciple, among other constituents 
Phytomelane was found m both the rhizome and pencarp of the two species and 
also of L pauctflora (Pursh) Kuntze 

The drug gives evidence of value as a tonic, stimulant and cardiac drug, but 
m the doses in which used, it probably is of little value as diuretic or diaphoretic, 
properties which have generally been ascribed to it 
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The Uni\ersitj of Texas m cooperation with the Commission of Control for Texas Centen- 
nial Celebrations is plannmg a Universitj Centennial Exposition on the campus at Austin from 
June 1st to No\ ember 30th of this year 
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THE ASSAY OF HYPOPHOSPHITES OFFICIAL IN THE NATIONAL 

FORMULARY * ‘ 

BY GLENN L JENKCNS' AND CHARLES F BRUENING ® 

The ammonium, calcium, iron, manganese, potassium and sodium h 3 rpophos- 
phites are official m the National Formulary The official methods of assay (1) 
for these salts are based, except in the case of uron hypophosphite, on the argento- 
metnc determination of the phosphate formed by the oxidation of the hypophos- 
phite 

The official methods of assays for five of the h 3 pophosphites, in addition to 
being indirect, are subject to other criticisms regardmg accuracy (2), (3) 

The results of a prescription survey (4) indicate that the official hypophos- 
phite salts, as well as syrups containing hypophosphites, are extensively prescribed 
It IS desirable, therefore, because of their wide use and objections to the present 
official methods, to develop improved methods for the assay of these salts 

METHODS OF ASSAY 

Numerous methods have been proposed for the determination of hypophos- 
phites These methods may be divided into two mam classes, namely (a) Meth- 
ods based on the determination of the phosphate formed by oxidation of the hypo- 
phosphite by aadimetnc means or by variations of the molybdate method These 
methods have been studied by Viebock and Fuchs (5), Mengdehl (6), Raunich (7), 
Fiest (8), Ferrey (9), Bond (3) and Barnard and McAbee (10) (b) Methods in- 

volving the oxidation of hypophosphite to phosphate and the subsequent determina- 
tion of the quantity of oxidizing agent consumed in the reaction 

The work of Raquet and Pmte (11), Gall and Ditt (12), Hovorker (13), Wolf 
and Jung (14), lonesco-Matiu and A Popesco (15), KolthofI (16), Bayer (17), Kos- 
ezegi (18), Boyce and Bauzil (19), Dickerson and Snyder (2), Ziry (20), National 
Formulary Bulletin (21), Brukl and Behr (22), Marchott and Stemhauser (23), 
Rupp and Kroll (24), Harrison (25), Manno and Pellegnni (26) and Cocking and 
Kettle (27) has showed that these methods of the second class are qmte satisfactory 
The oxidizing agents used in the above methods include potassium permanganate m 
alkaline and acid solution, potassium manganate, bromine, iodine, potassium lodate, 
iodic acid, potassium dichromate and mercuric chlonde The methods in this group 
appear to be satisfactory and several (21), (23), (24) have been selected for cntical 
study 

EXPERIMENTAL PART 

The samples of the salts used were manufactured by a well known and reputable chemical 
company The sodium hypophosphite used was of the chemically pure (CP) grade, the only 
salt obtamable on the market in this grade The other five salts were of the National Formulary 
(NF) grade All the salts conformed stnctly to the tests for purity of the National Formulaiy 
The salts uere dried over H5SO4 as duected m the National Formulary and these dried salts were 
used throughout this investigation 

* SaenUfic Section, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 

» From the Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, University of Maryland, School of 
Pharmacy 

> Abstracted from a thesis submitted to the Graduate School of the Umversity of Maryland 
by Charles F Bruemng in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science 
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NATIONAL FORMULARY METHODS 

^11 of the salts were assajed b> the official methods (1) for the purpose of comparison with 
other methods and to see whether any justification exists for criticism to the methods (2), (3) 
The official methods of assay of fit e of the salts are essentially the same differing from each other 
onlj m minor details With the ammonium and manganese salts the positite ions are remotcd 
before proceeding w ith the assay the ammonium ion being removed as ammonia from an alkaline 
solution and the manganese ion by precipitation as MnO b> means of hj drogen peroxide in an 
alkalme solution 

With the c-xceptions noted the basic method for five of the salts is The hypophosphite salt 
IS dissolved in water and oxidized by the addition of nitric acid the solution bemg evaporated to 
dryness on the water bath More concentrated nitric acid is added and the evaporation repeated 
to obtain complete oxidation After dissoH ing the residue in water and making alkaline to phenol 
phthalem the phosphate is precipitated in an aliquot by the addition of an excess of N/IQ AgNOj 
zinc oxide bemg used to keep the solution neutral The reaction is represented by the equation 

3AgNOj + Na HPOj >- AgsPOi + HNOj + 2NaN03 After making up to volume and filter 

mg an aliquot is titrated with N/\Q NHtCNS using feme alum as indicator To make the Na- 
tional Fomiularj methods more precise one modification was adopted namely the oxidized rcsi 
due was dissolved in distilled water and made up to a volume of 200 cc instead of 100 cc as speci 
fied and aliquots of 20 cc used m place of 10 cc for the precipitation of the phosphate with stand 
ard silver nitrate The results obtained are shown in Table f 


Table I 


H>pophos|)hite salt 

Weight of 
Sample Gm 

Amount 
round Gm 

V leld 

Per Cent 

National 
Formulary 
Minimum 
Requirement 
Per Cent 

Sodium 4- H 0 

1 0008 

0 9999 

99 91 

98 


1 0007 

1 0013 

100 06 



1 0007 

1 0020 

100 13 


Potassium 

0 9980 

0 9687 

97 06 

98 


0 9982 

0 9673 

96 90 



0 9985 

0 9659 

96 73 


Ammonium 

1 0014 

0 9600 

95 93 

98 


1 0013 

0 9598 

95 80 



1 0008 

0 9584 

95 77 


Calcium 

0 7503 

0 7220 

90 31 

98 


0 7513 

0 7200 

90 71 


Manganese -f- H O 

1 0009 

0 8947 

89 39 

97 


1 0009 

0 9103 

90 95 



1 0009 

0 9029 

90 21 



1 0028 

1 0007 

99 79 

98 

F erne 

1 0031 

1 0025 

99 94 



1 0008 

0 9995 

99 87 



The results for the iron salt have been included in this table although the official method of 
assaj depends on a different process than that for the other salts This method of assay determines 
the iron content by the usual lodometnc method after oxidation of the hypophosphite to phos 
phate and results are expressed as feme hypophosphite 

The results obtained for the first fiv e salts indicate that the official methods apparently give 
low results since only the sodium salt conforms to the minimum requirement of the National 
Formulary The results for the manganese salt are very low although similar results were oh 
tamed using different samples of the salt 

NATIONAL rOR-MULARV VIFTIIODS VIODIFIFD 

Silver phosphate the yellow precipitate formed in the official methods is soluble in dilute 
mineral acid and low remits would necessarily follow if the zinc oxide failed to neutralize all the 
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acid formed m the reaction, or it may be possible that even though all the acid is neutralized, as 
shown by neutrality to litmus the solution is not at the optirauni pji to obtain complete 
precipitation 

To investigate the cause of low yields the National Formulary Methods were modified in 
that sodium acetate was used m the place of zinc oxide with the expectation of higher yields The 
official methods of assays beginning iiith the precipitation were then repeated usrag aliquots from 
the same solutions as uere used in the assaj s reported in Table I The results are shown in Table 
II with the amounts of sodium acetate used 

Table II 



Weight of 

Amount 

Yield 

Sodium Acetate 

Hypophosphite Salt 

Sample Gm 

Found Gm 

Per Cent 

Used Gm 

Sodium -}- H 0 

1 0008 

1 0317 

103 09 

0 4 


1 0007 

1 0317 

103 10 

0 4 


1 0007 

1 0338 

103 31 

0 4 

Potassium 

0 9980 

0 9916 

99 36 

0 4 


0 9982 

0 9930 

99 48 

0 4 


0 9985 

0 9930 

99 45 

0 4 

Ammonium 

1 0014 

0 9878 

98 64 

0 4 


1 0013 

0 9872 

98 59 

0 4 


1 0008 

0 9870 

98 62 

0 4 

Calcium 

0 7503 

0 7385 

98 43 

0 4 


0 7503 

0 7425 

98 96 

0 4 


0 7503 

0 7419 

98 88 

1 0 


0 7503 

0 7442 

99 19 

1 0 


Although these results do not fully explain the reasons for low yields obtained by the official 
methods, they are considerably higher and indicate an improvement in the methods They show 
however that complete oxidation is obtained by the National Formulary Methods By this 
modification, the four salts used in this experiment all conform to the minimum requirement of the 
National Formulary, and the yield is not affected by the amount of sodium acetate used 

Calculating the sodium salt on the anhydrous basis the results are 85 59, 85 59 and 85 77 
per cent these results indicating that this salt has lost part of its water of hydration 


GRAVIMETRIC METHOD 

As a method for comparison with the National Formulary and Modified Methods a method 
used for the determination of hypophosphorous acid given m Treadwell and Hall (28) involving 
the oxidation to phosphate and determmation of the phosphate by precipitatmg as magnesium 
ammonium phosphate from a hot solution following the method of B Schmitz (29), was selected 

Neubauer (30) and Gooch (31) have shown that precipitation in the cold makes it difficult 
to obtain a pure precipitate of magnesium ammonium phosphate sometimes the precipitate is 
contaminated with Mgj(P 04 ) and sometimes with Mg(NH<)i(P 04)2 If however the precipita- 
tion takes place in a hot solution a very pure coarsely crystalline precipitate of Mg(NH 4 )PO< is 
obtained (29) This is ignited to Mg P O; and weighed 

Reagents Nitric Acid 36% HNOj 

Dilute Hydrochloric Acid 10 Gm HCl/lOO cc 
Ammonia (Sp Gr 0 90) 

Ammonia 1 5 Normal (1 in 10) 

Ammonium Acetate C P Crystals 

Magnesia Mixture Dissolve 55 Gm of crystallized MgClj and 105 Gm 
NH4C1 in w alcr adding a little HCl (3 cc dilute used) and diluting to a y olume 
of 1 liter ForOlGm POiuseCcc of solution 
Phcnolphthalem Indicator, 1 Gm /lOO cc 

Procedure A weighed amount of the dried hypophosphite salt equivalent to about 5 
milhmols is dissohed m 5 cc of distilled water, 5 cc HNOj added and the solution evaporated to 
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dryness on a w ater-bath A 5-cc portion of mtnc acid is added to the residue and the evaporation 
to diyness repeated The residue is dissolved m uater, ammonia (sp gr 0 9) added until neutral 
to litmus and the solution finally diluted to 100 cc Add a few drops of dilute HCl an e\cess of 
magnesia mixture 5 Gm of ammonium acetate, and a few drops of phenolphthalem indicator 
Heat nearly to boihng run m 1 5N ammonia from a burette while constantly stirnng until a tur 
bidity forms Stir tiU the precipitate is crystalline and then continue addmg the ammonia until a 
red coloration is obtamed Allow the solution to cool completely, add one fifth of its volume of 
ammonia (sp gr 0 9) and let stand at least four hours Wash the precipitate three times by dccan 
tation with 1 5N ammonia then transfer to a filter and wash free from chlondes ith 1 5N am 
moma Finally moisten the precipitate with a small amount of 1 5N ammonia saturated with 
ammonium nitrate Ignite very slowly gradually mcreasing the heat until the precipitate is 
r\hite A muffle furnace is preferable finally raising the temperature to 1000° C and heating to 
constant n eight 

A modified method is used for the calcium salt consistmg m the addition of 3 Gm of citnc 
acid previous to preapitation This modified method is also apphcable to feme hypophosphite 

To check the accuracy of this method the phosphate was determmed on two pure samples of 
sodium phosphate These samples were manufactured by different companies, sample "A” was 
Anhjdrous Sodium Dibasic Phosphate C P and sample "B” the hydrated salt NajHPOi 12HiO 
Analytical Grade Sample B” was recrystalhzed before using Both samples were dried at 
100° C as recommended by Murray (32) and carefully assayed starting at the point "add a few 
drops of diluted HCl ” etc Table III shows the results obtained 

Table III 


Sample 

Weight of 
Sample Gm 

Amount 

Fouad Gm 

Deviation 

Gm 

Per Cent 

A 

0 4406 

0 4476 

+0 0010 

+0 22 

B 

0 4970 

0 4972 

+0 0002 

+0 04 


0 5276 

0 5282 

+0 0007 

+0 13 


0 5050 

0 5059 

+0 0009 

+0 18 


These results are satisfactory and although a trifle high it is maintamed that this method is 
as accurate as any of the phosphate methods For this reason this method was used as a standard 
method of comparison for those salts listed m Table IV Throughout this investigation an elec 
trie muffle was used as results were found to be less accurate with a Fisher Burner probably due to 
incomplete conversion of the precipitate 

The results obtamed by this method are shown m Table IV 

Table IV 



Weight of 

Amount 

Yield 

HiTophosphite Salt 

Sample Gm 

round Gm 

Per Cent 

Sodium + H 0 

0 5004 

0 5208 

104 08 


0 5003 

0 5216 

104 26 


0 5003 

0 5210 

104 14 

Potassium 

0 4990 

0 4984 

99 88 


0 4991 

0 4983 

99 84 


0 4992 

0 4988 

99 92 

Ammonium 

0 5007 

0 5000 

99 98 


0 5006 

0 5000 

99 88 


0 5004 

0 5008 

100 08 

Calcium 

0 5370 

0 5370 

100 00 


0 5201 

0 5203 

100 04 


0 5205 

0 5199 

99 88 


Calculatmg the sodium salt on an anb>drous basis the results arc 80 40 80 50 and 80 40 
per cent A moisture determination on this salt >iclded residues representing 80 00 and 80 03 per 
cent agreemg with the results on analysis The small difference may be due to decomposition of 
the salt at 110° C the temperature used in drying 
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The results show that the method as developed is apphcable to the assay of the official hy 
pophosphites It gives accurate results, the only objection is that it is an indirect method With 
the calcium salt it can be apphed directly -without first preapitatmg the phosphate as the molyb- 
date compound with the resultant savmg of tune By this grainmetric method, more accurate 
results can be obtamed by a double precipitation of the magnesium ammomum phosphate, and this 
procedure is recommended where large quantities of other salts are present 

BISMtn-HATE METHOD 

In the selecbon of standard methods for comparison we have adopted the National Formu- 
lary Method for feme hypophosphite This rapid lodometnc method yields excellent results and 
the iron content has been expressed as feme hypophosphite 

In the same manner we have adopted the Bismuthate Method as our standard method for 
companson for the Manganese salt The manganese content of the salt was determmed by this 
method as outlined in Treadwell-Hall (28), however, oxidizmg the hypophosphite previously with 
mtnc aad This method yields consistent results as sho-wn m Table V 

Table V 



Weight of 

Amount 

Yield 

Hypopliosphtte Salt 

Sample Gm 

Found Gm 

Per Cent 

Manganese + HjO 

1 5017 

1 4752 

98 24 


1 5017 

1 4769 

98 35 


1 5017 

1 4756 

98 26 


PERMANGANATE METHOD 

Hypophosphites are oxidized by KMnOi m acid solution to phosphates and this reaction 
furnishes a basis for two methods as reported by Kolthoff (16) and the method given m the Na- 
tional Formularj Bulletm (21) Because these two methods are similar only the latter was se- 
lected for study The National Formulary Bulletin Method was slightly modified and the fol 
lowmg procedure adopted 

Accurately weigh about 0 7 Gm of the salt and dissolve it in enough water to make a final 
volume of 500 cc Place an ahquot of 50 cc mto a glass stoppered flask, add 50 cc of 0 IN 
KMn 04 and 3 cc of concentrated H-SOi, shake well and allow to stand over mght m a dark place 
Add 10 cc of KI solution (20 Gm /lOO cc ) and titrate the liberated lodme with 0 IN NazS-Ot until 
the solution becomes straw color, then add 1 cc of starch solution (0 5 Gm /lOO cc ) and titrate 
until the solution becomes colorless Carry out a blank detennmation at the same time The 
difference between the two titrations -with 0 IJV Na S-Oj represents the eqmvalent amount of 0 IN 
KMnO« used m the o-udization 

The results are found in Table VI and the approximate time of standing is indicated 

Table VI 



Weight of 

Amount 

Yield 

Time 

Hypophosphite Salt 

Sample Gm 

Found Gm^ 

Per Cent 

Hours 

Ammonium 

0 6159 

0 6184 

100 41 

24 


0 0159 

0 6188 

100 47 

24 


0 6159 

0 6182 

100 37 

24 

Sodium -f- H O 

0 7893 

0 8293 

105 07 

24 


0 7893 

0 8287 

104 99 

24 


0 7893 

0 8285 

104 97 

24 

Potassium 

0 7803 

0 7757 

99 41 

12 


0 7803 

0 7791 

99 85 

24 


0 7803 

0 7864 

100 78 

36 


0 7803 

0 7862 

100 76 

36 


The yield b> this method in most cases is in excess of 100 per cent and with the potassium 
salt the time n as varied to note the relation of time to j leld Excessiv e yields are probablj due to 
side reactions, impunties etc although a constant blank n as obtained mdicatmg that the oxidizing 
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agent i>! snbic in the solution used It is important however to add the acid immediately after 
the peniianganate to pretent the complete comersion to MnO in the neutral solution If this 
occurs complete oxidation is difficult to attain even on long standing Because of the high results 
obtained no further work was done on this method 

DROMINC METHOD 

Investigations have been made showing that bromine can be used to complcteI> oxidize 
hj pophosphitcs This reaction takes place in acid solution as shown bj the following equation 

H3PO 4- 2Br + 2H O > HjPOi + 4HBr 

1 equivalent weight Br = */< Mol Wt H3PO 

Rupp and Kxoll in determining calcium hypophosphite (24) state that the oxidation is made 
exactl> as in the determination of phenol while Marchott and Steinhauser in assaying hypophos 
phorous acid (23) used a similar method but state that the presence of a large excess of mineral acid 
retards the oxidation 

The method of Rupp and Kroll for calcium hsrpophosphite was slightly modified and applied 
to all the salts and the follow mg method adopted to determine hypophosphites 

Reagents 0 liV Bromide Bromate Solution 

(Koppeschaar s Solution ) Dissolve 3 Gm KBrOi and 50 Gm KBr in water 
and dilute to 1 liter 
0 liV Sodium Thiosulphate 
Potassium Iodide (20 Gm /lOO cc ) 

Diluted Sulphuric Acid (10 Gm /lOO cc ) 

Sodium H>droxide Solution (10 Gm /lOO cc ) 

Starch Solution (0 5 Gm /lOO cc ) 

Procedure Accurately weigh about 0 7 Gm of the salt and dissolve in enough water to 
make a final volume of 500 cc Place an aliquot of 50 cc in a glass stoppered 250 cc volumetric 
flask add 50 cc of 0 lA^ bromide bromate solution and 20 cc of diluted sulphuric acid, stopper 
shake well and allow to stand for 2 hours Add 10 cc of the potassium iodide solution shake 
the flask and titrate the liberated iodine with 0 17V sodium thiosulphate until the solution becomes 
straw color, then add 2 cc of the starch solution and titrate until the solution becomes colorless 
Carrj out a blank determination in the same waj The difference between the two titrations with 
the 0 ITV sodium thiosulphate when multiplied by the appropriate factor gives the amount of hypo 
phosphite salt present 

For iron hypophosphite the above procedure is not applicable due to the insolubility of the 
salt and to the interference of the feme ion with the final titration Therefore, the following pro 
cedure was used 

Accurately weigh about 0 15 Gm of the ferric hypophosphite and transfer to a 200 cc volu 
metric flask wrth a glass stopper Add 100 cc of 0 IJV bromide bromate solution 20 cc of diluted 
sulphuric acid stopper and shake well allow to stand shaking occasionally until the salt is com 
plctely dissolved Standing over night will usually dissolve all the salt Then add an excess (30 
cc ) of sodium livdroxide solution, cool and make to volume Filter off the precipitate (feme 
phosphate and hydroxide) and to an aliquot of 100 cc add 10 cc of potassium iodide solution an 
excess of diluted sulphuric acid and titrate the liberated iodine with 0 17V sodium thiosulphate 

The results obtained by this method and modification for the iron salt are shown in Table 
VII With each of the first five named salts aliquots from the same solution were used and the 
results expressed on the basis of amount of salt found in the entire solution 

Table VII 


n tight of Amount \ie!(l 

Sample Cm Tound Om Per Cent 

0 74&1 0 778G 104 04 

0 74S4 0 7797 104 18 

0 7484 0 7789 104 08 


Hypophosphite Salt 

Sodium + H O 
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Potassium 

0 7282 

0 7249 

99 55 


0 7282 

0 7254 

99 62 


0 7282 

0 7262 

99 73 


0 7282 

0 7252 

99 59" 

Ammomum 

0 6670 

0 6665 

99 79 


0 6670 

0 6650 

99 70 


0 6670 

0 6656 

99 79 

Calcium 

0 6225 

0 6177 

99 23 


0 6225 

0 6181 

99 29 


0 6225 

0 6i81 

99 29 

Manganese -f H-0 

0 6532 

0 6421 

98 30 


0 6532 

0 6421 

98 30 


0 6532 

0 6424 

98 35 

Ferric 

0 1528 

0 1526 

99 87 


0 1525 

0 1525 

100 00 


0 1513 

0 1513 

100 00 


* Tune of standing 6 hours 

Calculating the sodium salt on the anhydrous basis the yields are 86 37, 86 49 and 86 41 per 

cent 

This method is simple and rapid and presents no difficulties The bromide bromate solu 
tion keeps very well, no appreciable change being detected after standmg si\ months It was also 
found that it is not necessary to run a blank each time as a constant blank was obtained A 
factor was obtamed by adding 10 cc of the potassium iodide solution to 50 cc of the bromide 
bromate solution, acidifying with 20 cc of dilute sulphuric acid and titrating >Mth 0 177 sodium 
thiosulphate solution As mentioned above this factor remained constant during the time of in- 
vestigation of the salts although the sodium thiosulphate nas standardized against potassium di 
chromate at frequent intervals 

COMPARISON AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

For the purpose of comparison, the average yields from the different methods (Tables I to 
VII, except III) are listed in Table VIII 


Table VIII 


Hypophosphite Salt 

National 
Formularj 
Methods 
Table I 
Per Cent 

National 
Formulary 
Methods 
Modified 
Table 11 
Per Cent 

Gravi 
metric 
Method 
Table IV 
Per Cent 

Perman 
Bismuthate ganate 
Methofl Method 
Table V Table VI 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Bromine 

Method 

Table VII 

Per Cent 

Sodium H 0 

100 03 

103 16 

104 17 


105 01 

104 10 

Potassium 

96 90 

99 43 

99 88 


100 46 

99 63 

Ammomum 

95 85 

98 62 

99 98 


100 42 

99 76 

Calcium 

96 51 

98 87 

99 97 



99 27 

Manganese -f- H 0 

90 18 



98 28 


98 32 

Fernc 

99 87 





99 96 

As a basis of companson 

for the first four salts we 

used the 

Gravimetnc 


Method, for the manganese salt the Bismuthate Method, and for the iron salt the 
National Formulary Method It is noted, however, that for the manganese and 
feme salts we used the Law of Definite Proportions as a basis for our companson 
With the acceptance of methods for companson for all the salts, we are now m a 
position to discuss the methods of assay individually and find The National For- 
mulary Methods are unsatisfactorj'" for the following reasons 

1 The methods are indirect ones, determining total phosphates rather than 
hypophosphites 
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2 Although consistent results are obtained by the methods, all the results are 

low 

3 Some diSiculty was encountered with the end-pomt in titrating the excess 
silver mtrate with 0 liV thiocyanate, a tendency for the end-point to fade being 
noted 

4 No provision is made for the volume occupied by the undissolved zinc 
oxide 

5 Although the actual determination of the phosphate is rapid, considerable 
time IS involved in convertmg the salts to phosphates 

6 The method for feme hypophosphite is not subject to these cnticisms, since 
excellent results are obtamed 

The National Formulary Methods, Modified, are an improvement on the Na 
tional Formulary Methods for the following reasons 

1 Higher yields are obtained whieh approach the theoretical as determined 
by the Gravimetne Method These yields indicate that sodium acetate is superior 
to zinc oxide as a buffer 

2 The methods are subject, however, to the cnticisms hsted in items 1, 3 and 
5, under the National Fonnulaiy Method 

3 These methods may be used to replace the present ofiScial methods al 
though the results are only partially satisfactory 

The Permanganate Method is considered unsatisfactory for the following rea- 
sons 1 The length of the time of standing is objectionable 2 High results 
are obtained in excess of the theoretical mdicatmg side reactions, reactions with im- 
punties, etc 3 The method is apparently not applicable to all of the official 
salts 

The Bromine Method as developed is very satisfactory for the following rea- 
sons 1 The method is simple and rapid A complete assay can be run in about 
two and one-half hours for any of the salts with the exception of the iron salt which 
reqmres a longer time 2 The method is a direct one 3 The method yields 
excellent results For the first four salts hsted (Table VIII) close agreement is 
noted with the Gravimetne Method With the manganese salt almost identical 
results are obtained by this method and the Bismuthate Method, and likewise with 
the iron salt, the results by this method agree remarkably well with those obtained 
by the National Formulary Method 4 It can be made applicable to all the offi- 
cial salts In the case of the iron salt, this method is about as rapid as the National 
Formulary Method and the results obtained may be of greater value 5 It is 
suggested that this method replace the present National Formulary Methods for the 
official hypophosphites 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 The National Formulary Methods of Assay for Ammonium, Calcium, 
Potassium, Sodium and hlanganese Hypophosphites give unsatisfactorj’’ results 

2 The National Formulary Method of Assay for Feme Hypophosphite yields 
excellent results 

3 Modified National Formulaiy Methods of Assay for Ammonium, Calcium, 
Potassium and Sodium Hypophosphite give results nearer the theoretical than the 
National Formularj ^Methods of Assaj 
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4 The Permanganate Method is unsatisfactory due to its length and exces- 
sive yields 

5 The Gravimetnc Method developed for the assay of the official hypo- 
phosphite salt, while not applicable to the manganese salt, is satisfactory The 
method is simple and accurate 

6 The Bromine Method has been developed for assaying the official hypo- 
phosphites, and IS applicable to all the official salts The method is simple, rapid 
and accurate 
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EVALUATION OF A DETERIORATION FACTOR IN LIQUID 
PETROLATUM * ' 

BY P L BUKRIN, A G WORTON AND F E BIBBINS 
INTRODOCTION 

The fact that some samples of hqmd petrolatum develop pecuhar odors when 
stored under optimum conditions, while other samples stored under the same con- 
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ditions do not develop these objectionable odors, led the authors to search for a 
method of determining this factor Every one will agree that much progress has 
been made in producing and punfying mineral oils, and that the oil which is offered 
on the market to-day is more stable than any oil that could have been pur- 
chased a fen years ago Nevertheless, there are oils offered to-day that meet the 
specifications of the United States Pharmacopoeia, which after standing several 
months on the pharmacist’s shelves will display a variety of disagreeable odors and 
tastes The pharmacist and pharmaceutical manufacturer indeed have a task in 
selecting a satisfactory oil b}’’ any rapid scientific means, which at the same time will 
assure a stable product ov er a penod of long aging 

The obvious method of testing samples of liquid petrolatum by storing them at 
an elev^ated temperature for a long period of time is satisfactory, but it is time-con 
summg It IS not practical at all to have to wait many weeks for the results of a 
test, to determine the advisability of purehasmg a certain lot of mineral oil 

There has nev^er been available for pharmacists and chemists a reliable and 
efiicient stability test for liquid petrolatum The United States Pharmacopceia 
and Bntish Pharmacopoeia since the beginning of the century have required that 
liquid petrolatum shall not impart more than a pale brown color to a layer of con 
centrated sulphuric acid after heatmg for ten minutes at 100° C with frequent agi 
tation In this test the depth of color roughly measures the amount of carboniz- 
able substance present These official volumes have also required that a mixture 
of the oil, absolute alcohol, and sodium hydroxide solution saturated with lead oxide 
remain colorless after having been heated at 70° C for ten minutes This indicates 
the absence of sulphur, a common impurity m mfenor petroleums from certain 
geographical sources (1) The Bntish Pharmacopoeia has also required that liquid 
petrolatum n hen heated on platinum foil be completely volatilized and not give off 
acnd vapors These tests give only a fair estimate of the quality of an oil, and are not 
delicate enough to differentiate anything butagrossly impure oil from a high-grade oil 

The American refineries began to refine Pennsylvania, Mid Continent and 
California oils when the World War cut off the supply of Russian oils (2) The 
Amencan oils, being saturated hydrocarbons of the methane series, are much more 
stable than the Russian oils, which are hydrocarbons of the benzene series or naph- 
thenes, and are considered as hydrogenated aromatic hydrocarbons (3) The tests 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia and British Pharmacopoeia which seemed ade- 
quate for the relativ ely unstable Russian oils became inadequate for the saturated 
paraffins of Amenca 

DISCUSSION 

Schau and Nielsen in a recent paper demonstrate a method whereby the sta- 
bility of an oil may be measured spectroscopically They examined eleven samples 
and found them aU to have an ultraviolet absorption band with a maximum at 
about 2730 A and a minimum at about 2500 A The amount of absorption, and 
therefore the height of the absorption band, was found to be proportional to the 
depth of color dev eloped in the sulphuric acid test This spectroscopic method has 
a great adv antage ov er the acid test in that it giv es a numencal result instead of a 
comparative color Unfortunately, few labora tones have good spectroscopes and 
skilled men to operate them (4) 
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Arditti reported in 1931 that he measured the stability of paraffin oil contain- 
ing no sulphur compounds by air oxidation This was earned out by bubbling air 
through the hydrocarbon oil at different temperatures and measunng the change in 
interfacial tension between 0 02A’ sodium hydroxide and the oil to deterrmne the 
amount of oxidation No oxidation took place at 15° C , but sixteen hours at 
110° C , three hours at 123° C and one-half hour at 150° C showed very marked 
changes (5) 

Green and Schoetzow in 1932 proposed exposing hquid petrolatum in flint- 
glass bottles to sunlight and ultraviolet light for a relatively short time to measure 
stability (1) 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Several attempts were made by the authors to devise a test method before a 
satisfactory one was found Most of these tnals gave vague or inaccurate results 

MelJtod No 1 — The first attempt to differentiate high grade from low grade oils consisted 
of a simple aging test Nine samples in cork stoppered bottles were placed in a hot room at 
45° C to bring about a more rapid polymerization and oxidation than occurs at normal tem- 
peratures At the end of six months when the bottles were opened for a comparison of odors 
only three of the oils possessed an unmistakably detectable odor Anj further differentiation 
in the quality of these oils with accuracy was impossible The results obtained by this method 
do not justify the time mvolved m carrying it out 

Method No 2 — ^To bring about a more rapid oxidation and development of odors by which 
to measure the oxidation eleven oils were introduced into bottles with tin Imed caps, and all 
were placed in an oven for two weeks at 80° C When the oils had cooled they were exaramed 
for odor The results of this test are recorded in Table I 


Table I 


Sample 

Odor 

Sample 

Odor 

Sample 

Odor 

A 

None 

B 

Odor 

I 

Odor 

B 

Slight odor 

F 

Odor 

J 

Strong odor 

C 

Odor 

G 

Odor 

K 

Strong odor 

D 

Odor 

H 

Odor 




That aging at 80° C is superior to aging at 45° C m testing liqmd petrolatum 
may readily be seen However, this test is far from being satisfactory in that it 
only distingmshes between the very good oils and the very poor ones 

Method No 3 — L Sonnebom and Sons Inc , recently submitted to the authors an ac 
celerated method for deterraming resistance of liquid petrolatums to heat and light The method 
consists of subjecting the oil to twenty pounds steam pressure for one hour, allowing it to 
cool, and finallj examining it for objectionable odor Eleven oils were subjected to this test, 
the results of which are given m Table II 


Sample 

Odor 

Steam Pressure Method 

Table II 

Sample 

Odor Steam 
Pressure Method 

Sample 

Odor Steam 
Pressure Method 

A 

None 

H 

Slight 

F 

Strong 

C 

None or very, very slight 

j 

Slight 

I 

Strong 

B 

Very very slight 

E 

Odor 

K 

Strong 

D 

Very slight 

G 

Odor 



Companng Table I with Table II reveals that generally the effects of dry heat 
and that of steam on liquid petrolatums are parallel 
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This method has the advantage of rapidity of performance, however, like 
many odor tests it is not entirely dependable because of the personal element 
invoh ed 

Method No 4 — ^The Standard Od Co of Indiana submitted a method for measuring 
colorimetrically, the quantity of peroudes developed after heating the oil for forty hours m a 
steam-bath at 211° F The colorimetric reagent consists of an aqueous and acetone solution 
of ferrous sulphate, ammonium sulphocyanate and sulphuric acid The color is developed when 
the reagent is shaken with the oil, the perotides of which convert a portion of the ferrous ions to 
ferric ions m hich combme with the sulphocyanate ions to produce a dark red color Three sani 
pies B, I and J were heated at 211° F m a steam bath in flasks iiith long side arms to admit au 
for the oxidation Sample I colored the reagent dark red after heatmg for twelve hours, while 
B and J gave no color reaction after heatmg seventy-three hours Sample B was known to 
possess greater stability than J although the test did not signify it after seventy three hours’ 
heatmg The authors found this method to be impractical because of the great amount of time 
required to carry it out 

Method No 5 — Obviously a quicker and more accurate method to determine the stability 
of liquid petrolatums was desirable The authors conceived the idea of measuring the peroxides 
which are readily developed m some of these oils after subjecting them to twenty pounds steam 
pressure for one hour The ferrous sulphate and ammonium sulphocyanate reagent of the 
Peroxide Method was used for this purpose 

Ten Otis were subjected to steam pressure, and then examined for peroxides 
The results of this procedure together with those of the steam pressure method are 


gix’’en 

m Table III 







Table III 



Sample, 

A P M I 

Odor Index Steam 
Pressure Method 

Sample 

A P M I 

Odor Index Steam 
Pressure Method 

A 

1 

1 

F 

6 

7 

B 

2 

2 

G 

7 

9 

C 

3 

3 

H 

8 

6 

D 

4 

4 

J 

9 

S 

E 

5 

5 

K 

10 

10 


The results recorded in Table III are interpreted numencally from 1 to 10 
The greater the numencal index, in either the A P M I column or the odor column, 
the greater the amount of peroxides or the stronger the odor in a given sample, 
e g , sample K with an A P M I of 10 and an odor index of 10 contains the great- 
est amount of peroxides and also possesses the strongest odor of any of the 10 
samples A P M I is the Accelerated Peroxide Method index 

It IS significant that the results of the odor tests, using both dry heat and steam, 
verj" closely parallel the Accelerated Peroxide Method in measuring the stability 
of hquid petrolatums However, it is more sigmficant that oils knoivn from expe- 
rience to be unstable contain the greatest amounts of peroxides 

REAGENTS 

Solution A IS made by dissolvmg 10 Gm of ferrous sulphate m 500 cc of distilled water 
to which has been added 10 cc of concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 Gm of potassium sulpho 
cyanate (Use glassware cleaned with chromic acid and be ccrtam to use uncflloresccd crystals 
of ferrous sulphate and sulphocyanate ) After the ferrous sulphate has dissolved add 1000 cc 
of commercial acetone Fdter the acetone if taken from a can to insure against contamination 
with rust The resulting solution is gently refluxed on a steam bath in the presence of clean 
iron vnre and it is protected from oxygen by introducing a stream of nitrogen or carbon dioxide 
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into the top of the refluxing condenser Be certain the iron wire has no minute rust spots If 
doubtful get new wire or rub down the questionable wire with sandpaper Use a cork covered with 
heavy tmfoil between the flask and condenser while refluxmg Protect this reagent from air by 
beepmg the contamers filled with carbon dioxide or mtrogen The colorless solution is stored m 
sealed, hard glass bottles contammg a piece of dean iron wire It is well to rinse the bottle with a 
small amount of the reagent before filhng 

Caution should be used m handhng the sealed bottles of test solution A, and the testmg 
solution, srace considerable pressure devdops m storage It is recommended that stored bottles 
be not more than one half to two-thirds full 

Solution B IS made by dissolvmg 10 Gm of potassium sulphocyanate m 500 cc of distilled 

water 

The testmg solution consists of three volumes of solution A and one volume of solution B 
Store m a hard glass bottle contammg a small piece of dean iron wire Here agam do not allow 
the solution to come m contact with the air This solution is ready to use when it is colorless 
or possesses a slate gray cast Oftentimes the solution is tmted when first mixed but becomes 
colorless upon standing for a few hours 


TEST METHOD 

Add 100 cc of the oil to be tested to a screw-capped, wide mouth, 8 ounce jar with the entue 
paper hner removed from the cap Place the jar m an autoclave after makmg certam that the 
screw cap is adjusted very loosely so that steam may enter the bottle Adjust the steam pressure 
to twenty pounds, mamtammg it for one hour, then remove the sample from the autoclave and 
allow it to cool Wipe the moisture from the mside of the cap Add 10 cc of the sample to a 
10 cc graduated test-tube, then pipette m 5 cc of the colorless testing solution (Be certam to 
replace the au m the test-tube and m the bottle of testmg solution with carbon dioxide or nitrogen ) 
Tightly stopper with a new cork and shake for thirty seconds, then allow the aqueous layer to 
separate If the aqueous layer is colorless, the oil contams no peroxides A pmk or red color 
m the aqueous layer shows the presence of peroxides A control of 10 cc of liquid petrolatum 
and 6 cc of the colorless testmg solution should always be set up 

SUMMARY 

It may be said that peroxides are formed when detenoration takes place m 
hqmd petrolatum It may also be said that subjecting liquid petrolatum to 
twenty pounds pressure under steam for one hour ages it immediately, and de- 
velops peroxides that would ultimately be developed upon long aging 

Furthermore, it may be said that following the treatment with steam, an odor 
from the oil roughly indicates the presence of peroxides and that the ferrous sul- 
phate and sulphocyanate testing solution of the Accelerated Peroxide Method very 
delicately detects the presence of peroxides 

Finally, oils intended for medicinal purposes, which can be made to develop 
large amounts of peroxides readily, will develop a disagreeable odor and taste when 
stored on the pharmaast’s shelves The rapidity of this normal detenoration is 
mdicated roughly by the amount of peroxides formed 
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FLUIDEXTRACT OF ERGOT EFFECT OF ACIDITY ON 
BIOLOGIC ACTIVITY AS DETERMINED BY U S P 1935 
REITSED ASSAY * 

BY F r BERG ^ 

INTRODUCTION 

Fluidextract of Ergot has been a subject of extensive investigation over a 
penod of man} years Revision Committees of the United States Pliarmacopceia 
ha\ e agreed through sei eral re\nsions upon tlie ad\nsabihty of using an acid medium 
in the extraction of ergot 

In recent years with more effectively controlled methods of physiological assay 
available, attention has been directed not only to the influence of acid upon the 
yield of ergot alkaloids but also to its influence upon the stability of these alkaloids 
The results of this work are reflected in the use of hydrochlonc acid m both the ex- 
traction and dilution menstrua m the recent interim revision monograph on Fluid- 
extract of Ergot of the U S P X 

Early m 1930 a senes of expenments was undertaken with the object of further 
determining tlie possible value of varjung the amount of acid used in the extracting 
medium A series of fluid extracts was prepared from the same lot of defatted 
drug The menstrua contained, respectively, 10, 20, 30, 40 and 50 cc of hydro 
chlonc acid m 1000 cc dilute alcohol 

For purpose of minimizing influences other than acidity the extracts were stored 
in the dark m small, well-filled, sealed containers Samples were assayed over a 
penod of approximately three years 

The general indication of the results was to the effect that the greater the 
acidity of the menstruum and therefore of the resultant extract the greater was the 
initial and maintained actmty of the extract, this apparently confirmed pre\uousIy 
expressed opinions and obsenmtions as to the influence of acidity on the stability of 
Fluidextract of Ergot However, certain unexplained irregularities in the findings 
and a careful scrutin) of the numerous cocks comb assays of samples which were 
earned out during this period suggested the possibility that the increased acidity 
of some of the extracts might in itself be a factor in the observed higher activity of 
the samples as determined by the cocks comb assay 

With this m mind expenments were earned out for the purpose of determining 
whether or not the acidity of Fluidextract of Ergot is a factor m the Bio assay 
\alue 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Assay Method — Procedure and Method of Calculation — The tests were earned 
out on flocks of 35—45 white leghorn cockerels weighing approximately 2 kilos each, 
an entire flock bemg used for one day’s test The flock was divided into four equal 
groups, two of which received doses of the standard sample and two the test samples 
The birds m each group all recened the same dose, two dose levels being em- 
plo\ed for both standard and test sample The doses, which ranged from 0 1 to 

• Scientific Section A Pn A Portland meeting 103o 
1 Pharmaceutical Laboratory E R Squibb S. Sons 
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0 2 cc per kilo of bodywaght, were injected into the breast muscle and the effect, 
expressed as the percentage of the comb area in which darkenmg occurred, was 
recorded one, one and one-half and two hours afterward For purposes of cal- 
culation the average of the two highest of these readmgs was used Usmg the 
group averages, the activity of the test sample relative to the standard was ob- 
tained from a dose-effect graph m which the loganthms of the doses were plotted 
against the effects expressed as percentage of the comb area in which darkenmg 
occurred After an interval of ten days or more the test sample and the standard 
were again compared, using the same flock of birds but using for the test sample the 
birds employed for the standard m the first day’s test and for the standard the birds 
previously used for the test sample 

PREPARATION OF SAMPLES 

In four senes of expenments sets of samples of Fluide-xtract of Ergot and ergotoxine 
ethanesulphonate were prepared by additions of hydrochloric acid, tartane acid or sodium hy 
droxide, as required to obtain specific adjustments of pa 

For Experiment I — To one volume Fluidextract Ergot B, 188 (made with menstruum con- 
taining 40 cc hydrochlonc acid per liter) {pa 3 0) was added 

(o) 0 225 volumes of 1 normal NaOH to neutralize one half of the hy drochlonc acid used 
m the extraction — pa of adjusted fluid extract was 5 0 

(&) 0 45 volumes of 1 normal NaOH to neutralize all of the hydrochlonc acid used in 
the extraction — pa of adjusted fluid extract 6 8 

For Experiment 11 — (o) A Fluidextract Ergot (1 cc of extract equivalent to 1 Gm 
of drug) was prepared by extraction of the ground drug with 45% aqueous solution ethyl alcohol, 
pa of the extract was 5 7 

(6) A portion of the 45% alcoholic extract was adjusted to Fh 3 2 by addition o^ con- 
centrated hydrochlonc acid 

For Experiment III — (a) A Fluidextract Ergot was prepared with 45% solution of 
ethyl alcohol in exactly the same manner as Expenment II The pa of the extract was 5 7 
(6) Concentrated hydrochloric acid was diluted with 40% alcohol to 0 16JV 
For Experiment IV — (a) A solution of ergotoxine ethanesulphonate was prepared by 
dissolving 0 5 mg per cc of the salt m 1% aqueous tartane acid, pa of solution 2 0 

(6) A solution of ergotoxine ethanesulphonate was prepared by dissolving 0 5 mg per 
cc of the salt in 0 25% aqueous tartane acid, pa of solution 3 1 

(c) An aqueous solution of ergotoxine ethanesulphonate was prepared by suspending 
0 5 mg per cc of the salt in double distilled water and adding a trace of tartaric acid to clanfy 
the solution, pa of solution 5 0 


RESULTS 

The physiological actmties of the above-described expenments were deter- 
mined by the assaj'- method given and the results calculated in terms of activity 
ratios as follows 


Experiment I — Fluidextract of Ergot compared to same with acid in extract one half 
neutralized and acid m extract completely neutralized Alkali added immediately before 
injections 


Dose 

In 

jected 
pn of Cc / 

Simple Sample Kg 

ridext Ergot B 
No 18S 


% Average Area 
Cyanosis for Number Birds 
Indicated lu Parentheses 
First Second Third 

lest Test Test 


Relative Activity Calculated Weight 

from Lot Dose — % Area Av 

Effect Correlation Graphs Value 

First Second Third Relative 

Test Test Test Activity 


3 0 0 13 33 3(10) 30 2(10) 19 2 (9) 1 00 1 00 1 00 1 00 
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Same 0^25 Vol 


A— NaOH 

5 0 

0 13 

20 3(10) 

25 5 (9) 

19 0(10) 

0 677 

0 869 

1 00 

0 So 

Fldext Ergot B 


0 9 

42 5(11) 



1 00 




No 1S8 

3 0 

0 13 

33 3(10) 

30 2(10) 

19 2 (9) 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 



0 11 

43 2(10) 

34 5(10) 


1 00 

1 00 



Same 0 45 Vol 


0 9 

29 6 (7) 



0 542 




iV— NaOH 

6 8 

0 13 

15 3 (9) 

21 2(10) 

19 5(10) 

0 577 

0 762 

1 00 

0 6&) 



0 11 

19 5(10) 

20 3 (8) 


0 500 

0 662 


(6 tests) 


Experiment II — Fluidextract of Ergot — ^prepared with 45% neutral alcohol compared to 
same w ith pa adjusted to 3 2 

Relative 

Activity Calculated 
% Av Area from Lot — % 

Cyanosis for Number Birds Area Eflect Cor Weight 


Sample 

Pn of 
Sample 

Dose 

Injected 

Indicated in Parentheses 
Second or 
First Crossover 

Test Test 

relation Graphs 

First Second 
Test Test 

Av 

Value 

Relative 

Activitj 

45% alcohol extract 

5 7 

0 25 cc /Kg 

15 7(10) 

27 3(11) 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

ergot, no adjust- 
ment 


0 30 

15 5(11) 

38 2(11) 

1 00 

1 00 


45% alcohol extract 








ergot, pa adjusted 
by addition coned 

3 2 

0 25 

26 6(11) 

49 2 (9) 

1 32 

1 44 

1 32 

HCl 


0 30 

38 2(11) 

46 8(11) 

1 33 

1 117 



Experiment III — Fluidextract of Ergot prepared with 45% neutral alcohol compared to 
same vnth 0 16iV HCl m 40% alcohol injected m opposite breast muscle of test birds 


Relative 

Activity Calculated 

% Av Area Cyaosis for from Lot — % 
Number Birds Indicated Area Effect Cor 


in Parentheses relation Graphs 


Sample 

Pn of 
Sample 

Dose 

In 

jected 

First 

Test 

Second or 
Crossover 
Test 

First 

Test 

Second 

Test 

45% alcohol extract 

5 7 

0 3 

28 0(11) 


1 00 


ergot 


0 45 

30 3 (9) 


1 00 



No adjustment 

" " mjected in 

left breast muscle 
Dd HCl— 0 IGN 

40% alcohol injected 
in right breast muscle 
of same birds 




5 7 


0 3 25 8 (9) 

0 45 38 2 (7) 


1 073 
0 778 


Weight 

Av 

Value 

Relative 

Activity 

1 00 


0 93 


Experiment IV — Solution ergotoxine ethanesulphonate 0 5% in double distilled water — 
trace of tartaric acid to clanfj compared to 0 5% ergotoxine ethanesulphonate in 1 0% tartaric 
acid 


Ergotoxme ethanesul 

5 0 

0 08 

21 7(13) 

25 0 (13) 

1 00 

1 

00 

phonate 0 5% m 
double distilled water 


0 12 

30 5 (9) 

49 7(12) 

1 00 

1 

00 

(trace tartanc acid 
added to clanfj) 








Same in 1 0% tartanc 

2 0 

0 08 

24 4 (13) 

37 6 (13) 

1 16 

1 

23 

acid 


0 12 

47 6 (9) 

03 2 (9) 

1 48 

1 

25 


Experiment V — Same as IV in 1% aqueous tartaric acid compared to 0 5% E E S in 
055% tartaric 
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0 075 

23 8 (12) 

1 00 

1 00 

0 10 

33 4 (11) 

1 00 


0 075 

21 9(11) 

0 946 


0 10 

31 1(11) 

0 930 

0 938 


SmaiARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1 N eutralization in two stages (to pH 5 0 and to Ph 6 8) Flmdex tract 

of Ergot (Ph 3 0) at the tune of injection resulted in a decrease proportional to the 
amount of alkah added, of the apparent activity of the sample as determmed by 
the U S P X 1935, Interim Revision Cocks Comb Physiological Test 

2 Smce adjustment of the pH of a dear neutral alcohol extract of ergot from 
5 7 to 3 2 by addition of hydrochlonc acid resulted in an mcrease of 32 per cent 
in the apparent activity of the sample, it is concluded that the apparent decrease 
m actmty which followed neutralization of the acid flmd extract was not related 
to any effect of the added alkah upon the sample 

3 Smce simultaneous injection of an amount of hydrochlonc acid — equiva- 
lent to that present m U S P X Fluidextract of Ergot 1935, Interim Revision into 
the breast muscles of a senes of cockerels opposite to that m which a neutral alcohol 
Flmdextract of Ergot was mjected did not mcrease the apparent activity of the 
flmd extract as compared to the activity observed m a second senes of cockerds 
simultaneously mjected with the neutral Flmdextract of Ergot alone — ^it is con- 
cluded that the observed mfluence of the degree of aadity of Fluidextract of Ergot 
upon the apparently physiological activity of the same is not related to any sys- 
temic factor but rather is to be explamed m terms of rate of absorption of the ergot 
alkaloids from the site of mjection m the breast muscle 

4 Ergotoxme ethanesulphonate solution prepared accordmg to U S P X 
1935, Interim Revision to contam 0 5 mg per cc. dissolved m aqueous solution of 
tartanc acid 1 in 100 (pH 2 0) showed an apparent physiological activity 28 per 
cent greater than that of an aqueous solution of ergotoxme ethanesulphonate 0 5 
mg per cc Ph 5 0 to which a trace of tartanc aad had been added to danfy the 
solution Companson of the 0 5 mg per cc solution of ergotoxme ethanesul- 
phonate solution m 1 per cent tartanc aad to ergotoxme ethanesulphonate solution 
0 5 mg per cc dissolved in aqueous tartanc acid 0 25 m 100 (pH 3 1) showed the 
latter to have an apparent activity 6 per cent more than the former It is conduded 
that the apparent activity of ergotoxme ethanesulphonate, as determined by the 
U S P X 1935, Intenm Revision Cocks Comb Test, is influenced in the same way 
by the aadity of the solution m the same manner as is Fluidextract of Ergot but 
probably to a lesser extent 

5 It IS conduded from the results presented m this communication that the 
U S P X Bio-assay value of samples of Fluidextract of Ergot may be matenally 
influenced by the aadity of the solutions which are mjected m this assay This 
suggests the desirability of mduding m the U S P XI monograph on Ergot a spea- 
fication m the assay procedure as to adjustment of ergot solutions for purpose of 
injection to a stated pn 

The biological assa>s and tabulations used heran were prepared by the 
Biological Research Laboratones of E R Sqmbb & Sons, and I gratefully 
acknowledge thar assistance 
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THE STABILIZATION OF mLK OF MA.GNESIA BY CITRIC ACID * 

By E C BILLHEEMER AND F W NITARD\ ' 

An in\ estigation has been made of the stability of milk of magnesia on long 
aging at elevated temperatures in containers of various types of glass It has been 
determined that if milk of magnesia is stored in an ordinarj’- glass bottle at tempera- 
tures approMmatmg summer heat, it \vill develop evcessive alkalinity and a bitter, 
unpleasant taste The change may be retarded by using a harder, more resistant 
glass for the contamer, and can be almost entirely prevented within practical limits 
by the use of a pyre\ glass container However, because of the excessive cost of 
pyrex glass bottles for use as market containers for milk of magnesia, it became 
necessary to investigate other means of stabilizing the product against deterioration, 
even when packaged in the ordinar}’’ glass bottle 

It has been determined that the increase in alkalinity of milk of magnesia 
nhen stored under these conditions, and the development of a bitter taste, are due to 
reaction of the product with tlie glass bottle This is shown by the fact tliat when 
a non-soluble glass is used, the changes are greatly retarded or entirely prevented 
The same result can be accomplished, however, by adding a very small percentage of 
citnc acid to the rmlk of magnesia, which appears to interfere with the action of the 
milk of magnesia on glass, possibly because of its buffering action, and greatly 
extends the penod during which milk of magnesia will remain in its original state 
of alkahmty and taste, even when stored m an ordinarj'^ glass bottle Milk of 
magnesia to nhich has been added 0 15% citric acid develops no bitter taste and no 
increase in alkalinity even after exposure to a temperature of 100° C for over 250 
hours, whereas uncitrated milk of magnesia turns excessively alkaline and quite 
unpalatable and bitter m 75 hours under Idie same treatment, 0 1% of citric acid 
seems to be sufficient for practical purposes 

A standardized testing procedure was developed whereby measurement could 
be made of the comparative stabihtj of samples of milk of magnesia in glass bottles 
when exposed at elevated temperatures for long periods of time This consisted of 
fillmg the bottle with the milk of magnesia, attaching a reflux condenser so that no 
loss of water would occur by evaporation, and immersing the bottle up to the 
shoulder m a bath at 100° C Samples of the milk of magnesia were then removed 
at mterx^als for tasting and for measurement of change m alkalinity This testing 
procedure was found on repeated tnals to gi\c quite reproducible results and was 
used entirely throughout this comparative study A temperature of 100° C is, 
of course, higher than would erer be encountered m the market, but since the 
detenoration of the milk of magnesia occurs through the reaction between it and the 
glass, and the speed of the reaction is greatly influenced bj temperature, this ele- 
vated temperature was chosen to accelerate the rate of change It produces the 
same effect which would otherwise occur much more slowly at ordmarj'^ tempera 
ture 

Tests were made on a large senes of compounds, including vanous organic 
aads and salts, to determine their value for the stabilization of milk of magnesia 


* Section on Practical PhTrniac\ and Disptn«;ing \ Pii A Portland mtttinp PH*) 

* Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories? F R Squibb Sons Prookl>n Y 
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Several of them gave some protection, others either had little or no stabihzing ef- 
fect or were unsatisfactory for other reasons, such as impartmg an objectionable 
taste to the product or othenvise influencing its physical properties Citnc acid 
in suitable quantity, which of course forms and is present as magnesium citrate, 
seemed definitely supenor to the others, had no appreciable effect m itself on the 
taste of milk of magnesia, and gave very decided stabilization even at high tempera- 
ture Samples of milk of magnesia were prepared which contained 0 5 Gm , 
1 0 Gm , 1 5 Gm and 2 0 Gm , respectively, of citnc acid per hter, and exposed to 
a temperature of 100° C under the conditions of the test previously described 
A control sample of the same milk of magnesia without citnc acid was included 
It was found that the uncitrated milk of magnesia developed an incipient bitter 
taste after forty hours’ exposure to this temperature, and a pronounced bitterness 
after 75 hours The sample containing 0 5 Gm of citnc acid per liter had a slight 
bitter taste after 94 hours' heating and a pronounced bitterness after 135 hours 
The use of 1 0 Gm citnc acid per hter gave somewhat more protection, as incipient 
bitterness was not observed until 195 hours and pronounced bitterness until 255 
hours of heahng However, the presence of 1 5 Gm of citnc acid per liter, as well 
as 2 0 Gm , apparently stabilizes the milk of magnesia against development of 
bitter taste Only a faint trace of bitterness was noticeable after 275 hours, and 
after 370 hours of heating at 100° C , the product contaimng 1 5 Gm per liter was 
still practically free from bitter taste The milk of magnesia containing 2 0 Gm 
per liter did not develop a trace of bitter taste even after 370 hours of heating 
However, since exposure at 100° C for 250 hours is a more severe test than exposure 
to summer temperature for a year or more, 1 0 Gm per hter, or 0 1% citnc acid, in 
milk of magnesia is apparently all that is required for practical purposes to pi otect 
the product under conditions encountered in national marketing operations, as no 
deterioration was observed in extended marketing tests covenng several years with 
milk of magnesia containing even slightly less than 0 1% of citnc acid Measure- 
ments on the alkalinity of these samples of milk of magnesia showed also that the 
citnc acid, in addition to preventing the development of bitter taste, greatly re- 
tarded increase in alkalinity through reaction with the glass bottle This method 
of stabilization of milk of magnesia mth citnc acid has been offered to, and accepted 
by the U S Pharmacopoeia 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 Milk of magnesia on storage at summer temperature m ordmary glass 
bottles will undergo detenoration through reaction of the product with the glass 
This results m a considerable increase in alkalinity and the development of an un- 
pleasant bitter taste 

2 The increase in alkalinity and development of a bitter taste can be produced 
in a much shorter time by exposure to a higher temperature, such as 100° C , and 
a testing procedure has been developed for companng the stability of vanously 
treated samples of milk of magnesia 

3 The composition of the glass bottle definitely influences the change which 
occurs m the milk of magnesia on prolonged storage or at high temperatures The 
change can be retarded by using a harder, less soluble glass, and practically ehmi- 
nated by using pj^rex glass bottles 
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4 The addition of citnc acid to milk of magnesia will stabilize it against 
development of bitter taste and increase in alkalinity in an ordinary glass bottle 
even on storage at elevated temperatures, 0 1% of citnc aad seems to be sufficient 
for all practical purposes 

The assistance given the authors by various workers in the Squibb Research 
and Control Laboratones is hereby gratefully acknowledged 


WILLIAM WITHERING AND THE INTRODUCTION OF DIGITALIS INTO 

MEDICAL PRACTICE * 

BY LOUIS H RODDIS ' 

“The Botanical Professor gives annually a gold medal to such of his pupils se 
are most mdustnous in that branch of science It wiU hardly have charm enough 
to banish the disagreeable ideas I have formed of the study of botany ’’ This is the 
view of the “Gentle Science” held by one, when a medical student at the University 
of Edinburgh, who was to be one of the greatest of English botanists and, perhaps, 
the greatest medical botanist 

Wilham Withenng, the discoverer of the use of digitalis, was bom in Shrop 
shire, England, on March 17, 1741 Shropshire is one of the most beautiful coun 
ties of England, and its position adjacent to Wales gives it a record of historical 
tradition similar to the counties on the Scottish border The English call tha 
county Salop and its residents Salopians The highest point in the county, near 
Withenng’s birthplace, is a small mountam called the Wrekin, and the local toast 

IS “To all around the Wrekin ” The oaks of 
Shropshire are so celebrated that that tree is 
often referred to as the “Shropshire weed ” A 
plant that also grew like a weed around every 
cottage and along every path was the foxglove 
(Digttahs purpurea) 

At Edinburgh, Withenng had among liis 
professors such men as Cullen, the author of 
the celebrated “Practice of Medicine” and the 
famous anatomist, Alexander Monro, who was 
distinguished from his equally famous son by 
the title of Monro primus This son, Monro 
secmulis, was succeeded by his son, Monro ler- 
tius The professorship in anatomy was held 
at Edinburgh by these three Monros for over 
125 years, an example of a real medical dynastj 

After graduatmg m 1766, Withenng went to the little town of Stafford, where 
he remained for nearlj ten jears as a countiy doctor His practice here was not so 
large but that he had plenty of opportunitj to study botany and mineralogy 



WILLIAM WITHERING MD FRS 
Fellow of the Linniean Societj 
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There is a romantic story relative to his begummg as a botanist The young lady 
whom he afterward mamed was one of his patients She was an amateur artist, 
and it was to obtam objects for her pencil and brush that he began to collect flowers 
and plants of the vicimty Femmme charms thus overcame the dislike for botany 
which he had expressed when a student In 1776 he pubhshed the first important 
Enghsh flora wntten m the Enghsh language, the previous descnptions of Bntish 
plants by Johnson and Ray havmg been in Latm 

Withenng moved to Binnmgham about this tune, where he became a physi- 
cian to the newly founded general hospital He was succeeded at Stafford by Thomas 
Fowler of Fowler’s Solution fame, who was a hfelong fnend of Withering In a 
few years he estabhshed a medical practice said to have been one of the largest, if 
not the largest outside of London He stiU found tune for botany and mmeralogy, 
to make meteorological observations, and to pubhsh papers and books on botany 
and on mineralogical subjects His distmction as a botamst is remembered by the 
botamcal genus, Witliermgm, while the mineral Withente commemorates him as a 
mmeralogist As if this was not enough to occupy his time, he was also a musician, 
performmg on the harpsichord, flute and the bagpipes He was also a breeder of 
cattle, and was one of the first to introduce the Jersey cattle from the Channel is- 
lands to the mainland of England Withermg’s fame, however, really rests upon 
his discovery of the use of digitahs m medicme How his attention was first called 
to it is best told m his own words 

"In the year 1775 my opinion was asked concerning a family receipt for the cure of the 
dropsy I was told that it had long been kept a secret by an old woman in Shropshire who had 
sometimes made cures after the more regular practiUoners had failed I was informed also that the 
effects produced were violent vomiting and purging, for the diuretic effects seemed to have been 
overlooked The medicine was composed of twenty or more different herbs, but it was not very 
difficult for one conversant in these subjects to perceive that the active herb could be no other 
than the Foxglove ’’ 

He began to use this remedy m his practice with great success in cases of car- 
diac dropsy, and m 1785 pubhshed “An Account of the Foxglove and Some of Its 
Medical Uses ’’ Medical men everywhere qmckly adopted the use of the drug 
It was included in the pharmacopoeias of the day, and it has remamed in them ever 
since Its introduction into use was one of the greatest contnbutions made by 
eighteenth century medicme 

Withermg used at first a decoction and later an infusion, but finally discarded 
these for the powdered leaves He favored the leaves gathered just before blossom- 
ing time and removed the midnb The leaves were then dned in the sun or before 
a fire They were then rubbed down “to a beautiful green powder ’’ He gave 
adults one to three grams of this powder twice a day He strongly urged against 
overdosage Although he regarded digitalis as pnmanly a diuretic he noted that 
“it has a power over the motion of the heart to a degree yet unobserved in any 
other mediane and that this power may be converted to salutary ends ’’ Wither- 
ing’s final conclusions in regard to the uses and effects of digitahs were so sound that 
our present clinical practice 150 years later (this year is the 150th anmversary of the 
announcement of Withenng’s discoveiy), does not differ matenally from his own 
methods 
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If w e ere to select ten indispensable drugs in tlic practice of medicine, digitalis, 
noiild be one of them We must not forget that Withering gave us this drug and, 
furthermore, taught us the clinical use of it, for he was really a great clmicnn, as 
well as a great im estigator 

Withenng suffered from tuberculosis, and in 1793 he published an excellent 
modem treatment for that disease He died of tuberculosis m 1799 When dymg, 
one of the most celebrated of puns was uttered by a fnend, who remarked tliat 
‘The Flower of Physicians was now withenng ” He lies buned m Edgbaston 
Churcli} ard, and the foxglove appropriately adorns his monument 


MEDICINE MAKING AS DEPICTED BY MUSEUM DIORAAIAS * 

BY CHARLES WHITEBREAD * 

Museums do what they can to give publicity to collections of interest to special 
groups by encouraging staff members to prepare papers for presentation at con\ en- 
tions and for publication in association journals This is done to make the collec 
tions of use to those n ho do not find it convenient to visit the museum 



Fig A — Dioramas of lustoncal and scientific phases of medicine making — Courtesy of U S 

National Museum 


The collection of dioramas outlined here illustrates historical and modem 
phases of medicine making Pictures of the dioramas arc shown, the general labels 
being lettered and the desenptu e legends numbered These labels and legends v ere 
prepared for the laitj, but they mil be of interest to members of the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions as veil Reference to the letters and numbers in the 
following text and illustrations mil make it easy to follow the story 

* Section on Histoncal Pharmac> A Pii A Portland meeting 1035 
' Assistant Curator Division of Medicine, U S Vational Museum Washington D C 
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A THE MANUFACTURE OF MEDICINES 

Up to comparatively recent times medicines consisted largely of salves, infusions, ponders 
and decoctions All of the preparations were crude and those intended to be taken by mouth, 
nasty in appearance and vile tasting There were no standards of uniformity other than a few 
books of recipes 

With the gronth of medical and pharmaceutical knowledge, the ramifications of phar- 
macy have become so extensive that specialization is imperative It is no longer practical or 
possible for one man to undertake, along with the filling of prescriptions and the management of a 
retail store the collection of matenals from all over the world, and the elaborate processing, assay- 
ing, compounding, standardizing, etc of the great vanety of things requmed by the medical pro- 
fession These later phases of pharmacy have been separated from the rest and given over to 
organizations especially equipped for the purpose — pharmaceutical manufacturers 

The foUowmg scenes show how medicine making has progressed, and give glimpses of a 
typical pharmaceutical manufactunng plant to indicate the hundreds of specialized operators and 
operations that are required and the careful laboratory testing that is necessaiy to make the medi- 
cines of the present day 

1 A Monastery Apothecary Shop 

(17th century ) 

In the 17th and ISth centimes apothecaries were shopkeepers who collected medicinal 
herbs and chemicals and prescnbed them for the sick During the Dark Ages apothecaries were 
often monks who mimstered to the physical as well as the spiritual ailments of them patients 

2 A Pharmaceutical Laboratory 

(19th century ) 

In the early 19th century pharmacy began to emerge as a science separate from medicine 
The apothecary, then called a pharmacist, devoted his time to collecting and compounding medi 
ernes while the physician became a specialist in canng for the sick 

3 Doctor and Detail Man 

Pharmaceutical manufacturers send tramed representatives known as detail men to visit 
members of the medical profession These representatives not only furnish mfonnation concern- 
ing new medicmes, but estabhsh personal contacts with physicians thus making it possible to 
coordinate the findings of the laboratory with chmeal needs 

4 A Modem Prescnption Pharmacy 

Modem pharmacies are conducted for the benefit of physicians and the public at large 
The pharmacist of to day obtains his medicinal preparations, already prepared and standardized, 
from pharmaceutical manufacturers He then compounds and dispenses them in accordance with 
physicians' prescnptions 

5 Modem Pharmaceutical Manufactunng Plant 

Several thousand medicraal substances are m constant use by the medical profession 
The manufacturmg plants requued to make these are of necessity quite extensive Every effort is 
made to have w orking conditions pleasant and healthful in all respects 

6 A World of Raw Matenals 

The materials from which medicinal substances are denved come from the far comers of 
the earth Some are ammal, some vegetable and some mineral m ongm Many of the newer 
dmgs are obtained as by products of other mdustnes or are prepared synthetically from other 
chemicals 

7 Control of Raw Matenal Purchases 

The identification and assay of raw matenal are of primary importance m controlhng the 
quality of the finished product The man at the left is studying a botamcal dmg to insure its 
exact umformity to official rcqmrements The man at the nght is engaged in extracting the 
alkaloid of another specimen to determme its dmg potency 
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S Chemical Control of Various Stages of ^lanufacture 

This IS another control laboratorv In the rear two chemists arc analjzmg specimens of 
products taken at aanous stages of the manufacturing process In the foreground a limshed 
product IS being checked for accuracj of formula and also ph\-sical characteristics such as appear 
ance dismtegration solubilit> time, etc 

9 Bacteriological Research 

Microscopic li\ mg organisms produce infectious diseases in man This scene shows a group 
of bacteriologists at uork Through studv of these organisms and theu toxic products in which 
industnal laboratones participate much progress has been made against these diseases 

10 Chemical Research 

Here is a vieu of a chemical laboratorj One of the chemists is altering the structure of a 
known chemical compound The discoxerj of new chemical substances and the sjnthetic prepa 
ration of others knoun to exist but difficult or expensne to obtain is a field of unlimited possibiIit> 
for progress 

11 Librarj Facilities 

Progressue research work intohes the frequent publication of observations as well as the 
necessitj for keepmg informed concerning the publications of other laboratones For this piir 
pose pharmaceutical manufacturers must maintain complete periodical and reference libraries 

12 Pharmaceutical Research and Biological Extraction 

The studj of the action of drugs by determining theu effects on animal tissues and functions 
and the isolation and rccoverj of ph> siologicilI> active extracts of animal tissue are tuo highlv 
important divisions of pharmaceutical research 



Fig B — Industnal scenes in a modem pharmaceutical manufactunng establishment — Courtesy 

of U S halional Museum 


13 Laboratory of Experimental Pharmacy 

The above scene shows a laboratory of cipermicntal pharmacy where manufacturing 
methods are worked out on a laboratory scale and v here such problems as color taste appearance 
and stabihtv are determmed for each product before it is giv en to the plant for actual production 
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B THE MANOTACrtTRE OF MEDIdKTES 

Extraction of medicinal substances from drug-beanng leaves, barks, beans and roots may- 
be likened m some respects to the ordmary percolation of coSee The crude matenal is first ground 
or milled, then packed mto the percolators -while it is moist and allowed to macerate or soak for a 
while before the percolate contaimng the extractive is dramed o5 

The fluid percolate is concentrated by evaporation In some instances "open evaporation," 
by merely boiling the fluid is practical Often, however, heat may destroy or alter the properties 
of the drug so that it is necessary to concentrate by distilling in a vacuum at low temperature 
Powdered extracts are obtamed by distilhng off all the flmd and drymg the residue to a sohd form 
The extracts obtamed m this way may then be standardized and mcorporated mto the form of the 
desired product 

Scenes 23 to 26 show how granular effervescent salts are made An effervescent preparation 
IS obtamed by puttmg a dry acid and a dry carbonate mto water simultaneously The carbon 
dioxide gas which is hberated produces the effervescence as it bubbles through the water In 
order to prepare a granular effervescent salt it is necessary to mix the dry powders, moisten them 
just enough to allow them to cake shghtly and then remove the moisture to check the reaction 
before an appreciable amount of gas has escaped With automatic controls and with conditioned 
air, this may be accomplished with such precision that the resultmg product is uniform m chemical 
composition 

14 Comer of MiUmg Room 

The balloon-shaped bags over each mill serve to collect and confine the dust from the 
millmg process so that the air is clean and clear at all times Dust-free air of this kmd protects 
the workers and prevents contammation of the various batches of material being ground 

15 Percolation 

The ground, moistened drug is packed mto small percolators The fluid or menstruum 
used vanes with different drugs but usually contains alcohol The percolate contams the e\ 
tracted drug This must be sent to the control laboratory to determme the concentration of the 
active prmciple 

16 Evaporation and Vacuum Distillation 

Aqueous extracts are concentrated m steam-jacketed e-vaporatmg tanks Vacuum stills 
concentrate, at low temperature, percolates contaimng alcohol or drugs which might detenorate if 
subjected to strong heat The alcohol is recovered and rectified by further distillation 

17 Preparation of Elixirs 

The mixing of mgredients is accomplished by mechanical stirrmg de-vices in glass lined 
tanks, vary mg in capacity from 5 to 1000 gallons Subsequent clarification and fiiltermg is accom- 
plished by mechanically pumping the elixir through a large filter press and back into another tank 

18 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 

Many great organizations similar to the one depicted in this senes of dioramas have been 
built up to cooperate with modem pharmacists and to supply them -with uniform, dependable 
and standardized therapeutic agents m keepmg -with the most recent advances m medical science 

19 Emulsification 

Some emulsions can be made with a high speed vacuum mixer not unlike a large egg beater, 
operating m a closed tank With others, however, particularly where it is necessary to break the 
dispersed phase into particles of colloidal dimensions, colloid nulls are used 

20 Ampuls 

Sterile solutions are packaged in sealed glass contamers called ampuls After the solution 
IS placed m ampuls with special asceptic techmque and sealed it may agam be sterilized by im- 
mersmg the ampuls m hot water or subjectmg them to high temperature produced by steam under 
pressure 
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21 Slcnlc Solutions 

Solutions of drugs which arc to be injected into the tissues or into the blood stream, must be 
prepared with great exactness to beep them free from contamination ^Mth foreign mitcnals 
Each solution is passed through a porcelain filter to remo\e all bactem without exposing the 
product to the air 

22 Ointments 

Ointments are made bj stirring the desired medicinal ingredients into the correct mixture 
of melted greases fats and n axes After cooling a mixture of this kind returns to a semi solid con 
sistcncj and is then milled n ith special eqmpment such as that show n m the center of the room 

23 Granular Effervescent Salts 

The ingredients of a granular efferx escent salt are n eighed and mixed in an air conditioned 
room Two operators cheek each v\ eight to guard against error The mixers are operated a suf 
ficient length of time to obtain a thoroughlj uniform mixture Each mixture is assayed to insure 
uniformitj 

24 Granular Effervescent Salts 

The dry mixture is spread on tra>s and subjected to an atmosphere of extreme humiditj 
This IS done m the cabinet at the rear The moist granules are then screened placed back on the 
trajs and passed into drying tunnels where the atmosphere is again automatically controlled 

25 and 26 Granular Effervescent Salts 

The drj granules as they emerge from the tunnel arc removed from the tray s again screened 
and collected in hoppers The hoppers are used to load the filling machines from w Inch the filled 
bottles pass on a continuous belt to the capping labeling and cartoning machines in succession 



Fig C — A continuation of the industnal scenes the final dioramas dealing with standardization 
finishing packaging and distributing — Courtesy of U S Naltonal ^[usetim 


C. THE MANUEACTURC OF MEDICIVES 

One of the earliest improvements in oral medication was the development of the use ot 
pills as a method of giv mg medicine in concentrated form By swallow ing a w holt pill the patient 
w as able to av oid its bad taste The earliest type was the so-called mass pill made by moistening 
powders with a sticky substance and rolling them into pills whde they arc of a doughy consistency 
The invention of a method of coating the pills with sugar was a further rtfmtmcnt m tilt mttrtst of 


taste 
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The next forward step was the development of the fnable pill process in which the pills are 
made m large revolt mg tubs by gradually adding the powdered mixture to a previously counted 
number of starters without the use of a sticky excipient In this process the pills gradually build 
themselves up like a snowball by adherence of the moist powder to the starters as the tubs revolve 
With a sugar coating this form of pill presents the advantages of the older type plus the additional 
advantages of friability and greater accuracy of dosage The next advance was the development 
and refinement of the process for compressmg tablets It is now possible to punch powders mto 
tablets by machine with an accuracy equal to that obtained in fnable pills and at less cost 

The problem of dispensmg to retailers is a comphcated one For each product thought 
must be given to the type of package which is most suitable not only from the standpoint of con 
vemence, cost and appearance, but also with respect to stability after it leaves the plant More- 
over, each package of each manufactured lot must bear its individual lot number This makes it 
possible to trace the entire manufacturing history of any single bottle of medicine on the market at 
any time 

27 Fnable Pills 

An operator is shown pouring the powders slowly onto the starters in the revolving tubs, 
moistemng the mixture at the same time When the pills have attained the desired size as mea- 
sured in the sizer which is shown at the left they are dried in ovens before being coated 

28 Compressed Tablets 

Powdered drug mixtures are converted mto minute granules by moistemng drying and 
screening They are then punched into tablets by rotary compressmg machines The operator 
checks the weight of the tablets for each machine at 15 minute intervals to be sure that the punches 
retain their correct adjustment 

29 Coating of Pills and Tablets 

Pills or tablets are coated by being rolled m sugar syrup in revolving tubs Color coatings 
are applied m the same way After the coatings are applied a sample of each lot is sent to the 
Control Laboratory tor chemical assay, and for testing disintegration and solubility time 

30 Filling Hard Gelatin Capsules 

Special filling equipment designed to fill empty gelatin capsules with an exact weight of 
powder renders this form of medication available for those who desire it This type of filling is 
earned out m conditioned air and the capsides are put mto bottles and sealed before leaving the 
room 

31 Fishing for Cod — Lofoten Norway 

From the livers of cod fish are obtained the growth-promoting vitamin A and the anti- 
rachitic vitamin D At certain seasons the fish migrate to the coasts of Norway and Newfound- 
land Codfishing IS largely confined to these areas and to only a few weeks each year 

32 Extraction of Cod Liver Oil 

The finest quality of cod hver oil can be obtained only when the livers are removed from the 
fish as soon as possible after they are caught, and the oil is extracted at once m vacuum eqmpment 
to preserve the vitamin content and prevent the development of rancidity 

33 Removal of Cod Liver Oil Stearin 

The steann is removed from cod liver oil so that the oil will not thicken or solidify when 
kept in a refngerator To do this, the oil is chilled and the solidified stearin removed by pressure 
filtration The by product, cod liv er stearin, is used m the manufacture of soap 

34 Cod Liver Oil m Steel Drums 

The destearinated oil is then graded according, to its vitamin potency m preparation for 
shipment It is placed in air tight steel drums under carbon dioxide gas to prevent deterioration 
by contact w ith air cn route and is transported to the United States by steamship 
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35 Standardization of Cod Liver Oil 

On ami al m this countrj the higher grades of oil are again assayed and standardized on the 
basis of natural vitamin content The potency with respect to vitamms A and D is accuritcl} 
determmed bj biological standardization using albino rats and checked by chemical methods 

36 Fillmg Bottles 

Washed bottles are brought to the filhng machines by convey ors As they are filled carbon 
dioxide gas is forced mto them to displace the air and protect the product The filled bottles arc 
inspected through magmfying glasses as they pass along the convey or belt to the capping machines 

37 Finishmg Bottles 

A raovmg belt cames the sealed bottles to the labeling machines where a label is put on each 
bottle after which the bottles are cartoned in smgle packages and larger lots The packages arc 
put into shippmg containers and conveyed directly to the w archouse to await shipment 

38 Distribution 

The completed product is shipped to branch warehouses comeniently located at central 
points m the \ anous sections of the country From these, wholesalers m the principal cities and 
retailers in every comer of the country may be served promptly with supphes to fill their needs 

This splendid collection of dioramas was contributed to the Museum by The 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan The subjects to be illustrated were 
chosen by Dr E Gifford Upjohn and those w'ho worked with him Most of the 
dioramas are actual scenes of the Upjohn ofiSces and laboratories The Diorama 
Corporation of America, Chicago, Ilhnois, made the dioramas 

Much credit is due The Upjohn Company for its public spintedness in present 
mg in such an impressive manner some of the professional and scientific aspects of 
medicine making — the art of the pharmacist 

This collection of dioramas has been on exhibition smee November 1934, and 
has ehated much favorable comment It is hoped that members of the associa- 
tion will take the time to inspect this exhibit when they visit the city of Washington 


UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH * 

B\ LAWRENCE H BALDINGER * 

Undergraduate research, as referred to m this paper, includes that work of an 
investigative nature, curricular or extra-cumcular, assigned to students working 
for a bachelor's degree This topic is undoubtedly of more interest to those en- 
gaged in the teaching of pharmacy than to those engaged in commercial pursuits 
Indn iduals in the latter group, however, can do much by assisting m this work 
and bj reahzing the possibihties of the intelligent application of undergraduate 
research in developmg the scientific and professional attitude of our student 
pharmacists Ira Remsen once wrote (1) "There is nothing mysterious about 
research Ex ery human being, in fact every animal, is by nature engaged in re 
search, that is to say, trjmg to find out somethmg about its environment " Re 
search, fundamental or mdustnal, undergraduate or graduate, is one of the best 
means of acqmnng new information, of dev'clopmg in the student the qualities of 
ongmaht}, accuracy, rehabihty, a regard for professional ethics and a respect for 
hard work and properly directed imagmation 

• Section on Education and Legislation Portland meeting 1935 
' Department of Pharmacy Lmversity of Notre Dame Notre Dame Indiana 
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If, by means of well-planned and directed problems in undergraduate research, 
we can develop to a small degree m our students these qualities so necessary for a 
professional point of view, the profession of pharmacy will be benefited m so far as 
these are put to practice 

A hasty survey of the catalogs from sixty-three pharmacy schools reveals the 
foUowmg facts Seven schools state specifically that a thesis m pharmacy or m a 
related field must be submitted before graduation, and two of these seven give 
credit to the student for this work, fifteen schools offer research as an elective 
course in the senior year, the credit given bemg based upon the amount of work 
done, two schools offer research but give no credit for the work In a number 
of schools instructors assign small problems as part of the regular class work No 
mention is made of this work in the catalogs, hence it is difficult to approximate 
the pre\ alence of this practice In many cases, however, the same result is achieved 
as if the student was assigned a thesis problem which would require the major part 
of a school year for completion Research work toward higher degrees is mentioned 
m catalogs from some of the remaining schools m the list This data, however, 
was disregarded because we were concerned only with research offered to or 
requued of undergraduates 

A number of objections have been voiced by pharmaceutical educators toward 
undergraduate research While some are unquestionably well founded and worthy 
of consideration, others can hardly be considered m keeping with good pedagogy and 
high acadeimc standards Some say that the curriculum for the four-year course 
will not permit sufficient time to complete a thesis Others say that the time spent 
in wntmg a thesis could be better utihzed by taking extra course work Cost is 
considered by some as an obstacle while others confess a lack of subjects for assign- 
ment to students The most frequently voiced objection states that the under- 
graduate IS incapable of doing acceptable research and that the time would be 
wasted 

The choice of a thesis depends upon the student’s likes and dislikes, and upon 
his qualifications for the work The latter, obviously, should be considered care- 
fully by the mstructor in charge of the research An important factor, too often 
overlooked, is the assignment of a problem within the scope of the student's train- 
ing, a problem which will not be too comprehensive so as to discourage the young 
researcher The beginner should be impressed that every new fact, however small 
or circumscnbed, is worth while and that, in the begmnmg of his career, he should 
be satisfied with problems dealing with some defimte, specific and concrete point, 
even if it is a small one, and that it is far better to complete a small bit of research 
than to overtax his limitations on a problem too comprehensive 

Three types of theses may be offered to undergraduate students The first type 
IS known commonly as a library thesis In this work the student may trace the 
history of a law, a preparation or a method of treatment Obviously, extensive 
library facilities are necessary for this type of research as well as for the biblio- 
graphical thesis in which the student collects bibliographical references for one 
particular problem without wntmg a summary of the work which he has done 

For those students who prefer laboratory work and in those cases where li- 
brary facilities are limited, a simple problem mvolvmg laboratoiy work as well as 
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35 Standardization of Cod Liver Oil 

On arrival in this country the higher grades of oil are again assayed and standardized on the 
basis of natural vitamin content The potency with respect to vitamms A and D is accurately 
determmed by biological standardization usmg albmo rats and checked by chemical methods 

36 F illin g Bottles 

Washed bottles are brought to the filhng machmes by conveyors As they are filled carbon 
dioxide gas is forced mto them to displace the air and protect the product The filled bottles are 
inspected through magmfymg glasses as they pass along the conveyor belt to the cappmg machmes 

37 Fmishmg Bottles 

A movmg belt carries the sealed bottles to the labelmg machines where a label is put on each 
bottle after which the bottles are cartoned m smgle packages and larger lots The packages are 
put mto shippmg contamers and conveyed directly to the warehouse to await shipment 

38 Distribution 

The completed product is shipped to branch warehouses convemently located at central 
points m the various sections of the country From these wholesalers m the prmcipal cities and 
retailers m every comer of the country may be served promptly with supphes to fill their needs 

This splendid collection of dioramas was contnbuted to the Museum by The 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan The subjects to be illustrated were 
chosen by Dr E Gifford Upjohn and those who worked with him Most of the 
dioramas are actual scenes of the Upjohn offices and laboratories The Diorama 
Corporation of Amenca, Chicago, Ilhnois, made the dioramas 

Much credit is due The Upjohn Company for its pubhc spintedness m present- 
mg m such an impressive manner some of the professional and scientific aspects of 
medicine makmg — the art of the pharmacist 

This collection of dioramas has been on exhibition smce November 1934, and 
has ehated much favorable comment It is hoped that members of the assoaa- 
tion will take the time to mspect this exhibit when they visit the city of Washmgton 


UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH * 

BY LAWRENCE H BALDINGER ^ 

Undergraduate research, as referred to in this paper, includes that work of an 
investigative nature, cumcular or extra-cumcular, assigned to students working 
for a bachelor’s degree This topic is undoubtedly of more mterest to those en- 
gaged in the teachmg of pharmacy than to those engaged m commercial pursuits 
Individuals m the latter group, however, can do much by assistmg m this work 
and by reahzmg the possibihties of the mtelligent application of undergraduate 
research m developmg the scientific and professional attitude of our student 
pharmacists Ira Remsen once wrote (1) ‘‘There is nothmg mystenous about 
research Every human bemg, m fact every animal, is by nature engaged in re- 
search, that IS to say, tiymg to find out somethmg about its environment ” Re- 
search, fimdamental or mdustnal, undergraduate or graduate, is one of the best 
means of acqmrmg new information, of developmg m the student the qualities of 
ongmahty, accmacy, rehabihty, a regard for professional ethics and a respect for 
hard work and properly duected imagmation 

* Section on EducaUon and Legislation Portland meeting, 1935 
1 Department of Pharmacy Umversity of Notre Dame Notre Dame Indiana 
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If, by means of well-plarmed and directed problems m undergraduate research, 
we can develop to a small degree m our students these qualities so necessary for a 
professional point of view, the profession of pharmacy will be benefited m so far as 
these are put to pracbce 

A hasty survey of the catalogs from sixty-three pharmacy schools reveals the 
following facts Seven schools state specifically that a thesis m pharmacy or m a 
related field must be subrmtted before graduation, and two of these seven give 
credit to the student for this work, fifteen schools offer research as an elective 
course m the senior year, the credit given bemg based upon the amount of work 
done, two schools offer research but give no credit for the work In a number 
of schools instructors assign small problems as part of the regular class work No 
mention is made of this work m the catalogs, hence it is difficult to approximate 
the prevalence of this practice In many cases, however, the same result is achieved 
as if the student was assigned a thesis problem which would require the major part 
of a school year for completion Research work toward higher degrees is mentioned 
in catalogs from some of the remammg schools in the list This data, however, 
was disregarded because we were concerned only with research offered to or 
reqmred of undergraduates 

A number of objections have been voiced by pharmaceutical educators toward 
undergraduate research While some are unquestionably well founded and worthy 
of consideration, others can hardly be considered in keeping with good pedagogy and 
high academic standards Some say that the curriculum for the four-year course 
will not penmt sufficient time to complete a thesis Others say that the time spent 
m wntmg a thesis could be better utihzed by takmg extra course work Cost is 
considered by some as an obstacle while others confess a lack of subjects for assign- 
ment to students The most frequently voiced objection states that the under- 
graduate IS mcapable of doing acceptable research and that the time would be 
wasted 

The choice of a thesis depends upon the student’s likes and dislikes, and upon 
his qualifications for the work The latter, obviously, should be considered care- 
fully by the instructor in charge of the research An important factor, too often 
overlooked, is the assignment of a problem withm the scope of the student’s train- 
ing, a problem which will not be too comprehensive so as to discourage the young 
researcher The begnner should be impressed that every new fact, however small 
or circumscnbed, is worth while and that, m the begnnmg of his career, he should 
be satisfied with problems deahng with some defimte, specific and concrete pomt, 
even if it is a small one, and that it is far better to complete a small bit of research 
than to overtax his limitations on a problem too comprehensive 

Three types of theses may be offered to undergraduate students The first type 
IS known commonly as a library thesis In this work the student may trace the 
history of a law, a preparation or a method of treatment Obviously, extensive 
library facilities are necessary for this type of research as well as for the biblio- 
graphical thesis in which the student collects bibliographical references for one 
particular problem without wntmg a summary of the work which he has done 

For those students who prefer laboratory work and m those cases where li- 
brary facilities are limited, a simple problem mvolvmg laboratory work as well as 
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some literature research is most desirable Here again the director of research must 
exercise good judgment in selecting and assignmg a problem which he knows will 
culminate with a fair degree of success, a problem which, no matter how small, 
will give the student a sense of satisfaction m a task well done 

In the two types of theses mentioned thus far a knowledge of scientific literature 
IS not only desirable but imperative Too many students are being graduated from 
universities with a hazy idea of what constitutes a good scientific journal, and a 
still hazier idea of how to go about using a library, either scientific or geWral If, 
in completing a simple thesis, the student does nothmg more than to learn how to 
use Chemical Abstracts, the proper method of listing and abbreviating journal refer 
ences, and to acquire a speaking knowledge of standard reference texts and methods, 
his work has been well worth while and he has profited by the experience 

The third type of thesis is suggested for those students whose interests are 
mainly commercial and who expect to enter the business world A labora 
tory or library thesis wiU not appeal to this type of student and it is far better to 
assign a problem involving survey work in a drug store or one having a commercial 
interest In this type of thesis the enthusiastic help and cooperation of the pharma 
cists in the vicinity of the school are paramount, hence the request, early in this 
paper, that this group be cogmzant of the possibilities of this work If properly 
handled, it may result m a closer afiSliation between the pharmacists and the 
school 

As has been stated, the quahfications of the student determine to a great ex- 
tent the type of thesis assigned, the amount of time to be allotted, and the complexity 
of the problem While some juniors are sufficiently mature to begin the work, it 
seems to be common expenence that the first three-quarters of the senior year are 
best adapted to the work A student soon learns to budget his time m order to do 
the maximum amount of work m the shortest time 

To instil into the student the true research spirit, the director must set the 
example One can hardly expect the student to show enthusiasm over a problem 
which IS assigned with a glad-that-is-over attitude on the part of the instructor 
To famihanze the student with the proper use of the library, the instructor should 
be thoroughly acquainted with the library facilities in his own institution, 
neighboring institutions and cities In this connection it might be well for the 
reader to review the paper, ‘‘The Use of the Library in Undergraduate Instruction” 
by Lee (2) John C Merriam (3) has stated four reasons why a university or college 
includes constructive work as a necessary part of its regular program Two of the 
four reasons are as follows 

(o) Investigation is an indispensable means of keeping the faculty in a 
position to present the most fundamental and most advanced knowledge through its 
teaching 

‘(6) Traimng m creative or constructive work is one of the most important 
phases of teachmg and can be earned out successfully only through actual experi- 
ence of the student ” 

It IS obvious that research on the part of the instructor is necessary not only for 
personal intellectual growth but also for assuming the leadership of those under him 
In attemptmg a brief summary, only a few of the advantages of undergraduate 
research can be listed It teaches the student how to use scientific hterature and 
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how to organize material which he has collected from laboratory experiments and 
from library research, it develops a sense of responsibility, serves as an apprentice- 
ship for those who plan to enter graduate work and, most important of all, it en- 
genders a scientific attitude so necessary m the development of a professional point 
of view 
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DENTAL PROFESSION MEETS IN NEW YORK 

B\ GEORGE C SCHICKS * 

DenUstry holds, yearly, at least three conventions of national imporlancc, that of the 
American Dental Association and the meetings held annually m New York and Chicago 

The Greater New York December Meeting of the First and Second District Dental Societies 
was held m the Hotel Pennsylvania the first week in December It nas the eleventh annual 
session and was very it ell attended by dentists and those in allied professions from all parts of 
the United States, from Canada and South America 

The program for the New York Meeting is alwa> s interesting , it tv as espcciall> so this year 
Dentists have a characteristic way of offering uhat might be called specialized graduate 
courses of instruction to their members m the form of clinics Each clinic is scheduled for three 
days and two hours each day is devoted to them The duration of each class is one hour, though 
some have two hour sessions, therefore sik different classes may be met by each lecturer dunng 
the three days Clinicians usually give one lecture to the general assembly during the week in 
addition to meeting the regular classes Members of the dental profession maj attend the clinics 
on payment of five dollars It is surprising and pleasing to note the number of dentists who 
each year, eagerly await the opportunity to register for such instruction 

The dentists had a wide choice of subjects to choose from in the 23 clinics available Many 
of them were of particular interest to the pharmacist as well as to the dentist Those having 
more or less specific apphcation to the profession of pharmacy were 

1 Root Surgery Fundamentals Essential to Success Clinician U G 
Rickert, Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica University of Michigan, 
and also a member of the Council on Dental Therapeutics 

2 Surgical Treatment of Pyorrhea, Clinician Theodore O Peterson, 

Past President Second District Dental Society 

3 Pre Operative and Post-Operative Treatment Clinician C Raymond 
Wells, Chief of Dental Service Queens General Hospitals New York 

4 Root Amputation for the General Practitioner, Clinician E Blumenthal 
Director Dental Department Greenpomt Hospital Chief of Dental Department 
Beth Moses Hospital, Brooklyn New York 

5 Medication How and What to Prescribe Clinician George C Schicks 
Assistant Dean and Professor of Materia Mcdica Rutgers University College of 
Pharmacy 

One morning was given to the combined Medical and Dental discussion of the Report 
of the Sub Committee on the Study of Cumcula of Medical and Dental Schools in the United 
States and Canada The Report was presented by M O Magid, M D and discussed alternately 

* Assistant Dean, Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy 
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by medical and dental practitioners The Committee urged a better understandmg between 
the two professions A list of subjects was mentioned with the suggestion that they be taught 
m the Medical and Dental Colleges so that each would have a better knowledge of fundamental 
and special sciences apphcable to each profession In part, the medical men thought that the 
dentist should receive more instruction in anatomy, pathology physiology, bacteriology, hygiehe 
and physical diagnosis as it pertains to the practice of the physician The dentists suggested 
that the physician should be better trained m ma\ilhodental surgery, dental infection and its 
relation to diseases elsewhere in the body, oral diagnosis, etc It was brought out that out of 
all the Medical Colleges not more than fourteen made any reference to stomatology in their 
curricula Hospital mtemeship is not required of the dentist graduatmg from College at the 
present time The report recommended that the dentist be required to have hospital experience 
so that he is better equipped to enter the practice of his profession Dental Colleges have re 
ccntly had a study made of their curricula by the Carnegie Survey Committee 

One evening was devoted to Topic Discussions A list of subjects such as Preventive 
Dentistry, Nutrition and Diet Operative Dentistry Porcelain Restorations, and many others 
were scheduled as ‘Clinic Sessions without Clinics ” Each topic is assigned to a Leader who 
answers a set of pnnted questions outlined in the general program and asked of the Leader by 
the chairman of the session Those attending the discussions are also permitted to ask questions 
thus affording the dentist an opportumty to obtain information on the problem with which he is 
individually concerned 

Commercial houses occupied considerable space with their exhibits It is mterestmg and 
gratifjnng that there are fewer displays of those products not approved by the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics 

There is much that those interested m Pharmacy can learn by attendmg dental conven 
tions There is a real opportunity for the ethical pharmacist to acquaint himself with the uses 
dentists have for medication The pharmacist who is a specialist in his profession will find the 
dentist wilhng to go more than half way to do his part in rendering a service with the pharmacist 
which w ill aid in advancing public health 


Committee Reports 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 
PERTAINING TO PROFESSIONAL PHARMACY 


BY MARVIN j ANDREWS Chairman 

The Committee for the Collection of Information Pertaining to Professional Pharmacy was 
appointed by Chairman Henry M Burlage m accordance with a recommendation passed by the 
Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing at the 1934 meeting held m Washmgton, D C 

As imphed by the name, the duty of this Committee was to contact (1) Deans of all Schools 
of Pharmacy (2) Secretaries of State City and County Pharmaceutical Associations and (3) 
Hospital Pharmacies m an effort to collect any mfoimation that may be used to promote the best 
interests of Professional Pharmacy With this m view it was thought best for the Chairman of 
the Committee to assume the responsibility of contacting the first two groups, but due to the size 
of the third group, namely. Hospital Pharmacies each member of the Committee should assume 
the responsibility of contacting the hospitals located m the States assigned to them 

With this m view the members of the Committee were assigned to contact the hospitals 
located m the following States 


Marvm J Andrews 

Ralph W Clark' 

W G Crockett 
Richard D Franklm 


Delaware District of Columbia Maryland, New Jersey and Penn 
sylvania 

Iowa Kansas, Missouri and Wisconsm 
Kentucky Ohio, Virginia and West Virgima 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


* Officers of Section and ex-ofificio members of the Committee 
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Elmer L Hammond 
J Solon Mordell 
Emery T Motley 
Charles V Netz 
Leon W Richards' 
L Wait Rising' 

E T Stuhr 
Ralph E Terry 


Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Texas 

Marne, New Hampshire, New York and Vermont 

Flonda, Georgia, North Carolma, South Carolma and Tennessee 

Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota 

Colorado, Montana and Wyommg 

Idaho, New Mexico, Utah and Washmgton 

Arizona, California, Nevada and Oregon 

Indiana, lUmois and Michigan 


As It IS impossible to give a detailed report of all the information collected the Committee 
has decided to summarize all the questionnaires and make a brief general report under each 
division 

INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY 


In addition to trainmg students m Chemistry, Pharmacognosj , Pharmacology, Pharmacy 
etc , which IS the primary purpose of all Schools of Pharmacy, the questionnaires from 49 Pharmacy 
Schools revealed that some also take an active part m many other fields which are best summarized 
as follows 

1 Scientific articles are written pertammg to some phase of Pharmacy which are presented 
before National, State, County and City Pharmaceutical Associations A great many of these are 
published m some Pharmaceutical Journal 

2 Research is earned on by members of the vanous faculties m many different fields of 
Pharmacy 

3 Some schools or members of their faculty take an active part m the revision of the 
U S P andN F 

4 An active part is taken m National and State Pharmaceutical Associations through 
which State Laws and regulations for pharmacy have been constantly improved m the last decade 

5 Give lectures m Pharmacy to (a) Medical Students, (6) Hospital Interns 

6 Conduct pharmacies located m hospitals 

7 Prepare U S P and N F displays at State or National Medical, Dental or Hospital 
Association meetmgs 

8 Send out U S P and N F Pubhaty BuUetms or Pamphlets m conjunction with local 
or State Pharmaceutical Associations 

9 Have Student Pharmaceutical Association meetings and conduct an open house night 
at least once a year 

10 Conduct or aid m preparmg the programs for the Scientific Section of State Pharma- 
ceutical Assoaations 

11 Aid Retail Pharmacists by (a) actmg as consultants m prescription and dispensmg 
problems, (5) loanmg apparatus and preparmg professional pharmacy wmdow displa>s, (c) assist- 
mg pharmacists m plannmg their detailmg matenal for the medical and dental professions and also 
tor the laymen 

There are no doubt a great many other activities m which Schools of Pharmacy participate 
but the above data is confined to the actual mformation obtamed from the questionnaures received 


INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM STATE PHARMACEtlTlCAL ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 

The questionnaire sent to the State Pharmaceutical Association Secretanes asks for a great 
amount of information as to the activibes of the State, County and City Assoaations pertaimng 
to the promotion of the best mterest of Professional Pharmacy The four mam questions re- 
quested are as follows (1) Does Assoaation have a Committee for promoUng Professional Phar- 
macy? (2) Name of the Committee (3) Who is Chairman of this Committee'* Address of 
Chairman and (4) What type of work is this Committee doing? 

At the present tune your Committee has had replies from 35 State Secretanes, of which 
only 13 States have an active Committee to promote the use of U S P and N F Products or to 
contact members of the Medical, Dental or Hospital Associations Due to the elements of time 
and expense the Committee has not as j et contacted the Countj and City Associations listed on the 


' Officers of Section and ex-offiao members of the Committee 
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questionnaires but will do so nett year if it is the desire of the Section and the American Pharma 
CEUT icAL Association 

A summary of the activities of the Committees in the States of lUmois, Indiana, Iowa 
Maryland Minnesota Mississippi, Oregon, New Jersey, New York Ohio, Pennsylvania South 
Dakota and Wisconsin as supplied on the questionnaires is as follows 

1 Annual displays of U S P and N F drugs and preparations at State Dental, Hospital 
Medical or Pharmaceutical Association meetings 

2 Sponsor joint meetings between Dentists Pharmacists and Physicians 

3 Prescriptions containing U S P and N F Products are sent to members of the Dental 
or Medical Associations in one of the following ways (a) Advertisements m Medical Journals, (b) 
Booklets such as those used in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, (c) On 3" v 5' index 
cards such as those used in Minnesota and (d) Bulletins prmted on the letterhead of the Committee 
as used m Maryland etc 

In a great many of the above mentioned States the pharmacists receive copies of the pre 
scnptions through their State Journals before they are mailed to members of the other professions 

The questionnaires from Kansas Montana New Hampshire North Carolma and Rhode 
Island mdicate that these States have appointed or intend to appoint Committees to contact mem 
bers of professions other than Pharmacy 

In addition to the above information a great many State Pharmaceutical Associations are 
devoting one day of their annual meeting to scientific work for the first time in 1935 

INFORMATION OBTAINED FROM HOSPITALS 

The Committee contacted the larger hospitals in the United States in an effort to collect 
Hospital Formulanes as well as to obtam other data In addition to obtaining the name, address 
and size of the hospital the following information was requested on the questionnaire (1) Does 
hospital have an outpatient dispensary? (2) Does hospital have its own hospital formulary’ 
(3) Does hospital have special names for combinations used in the dispensary or throughout hos 
pital? (4) Number of registered pharmacists employed in hospital (5) Name and address of 
Chief Pharmacist (G) Name and address of all other pharmacists (7) Have any papers been 
written by members of the Pharmacy Staff? (8) Give author s name and cite bibliographical 
information t e title of work, name of penodical also year and page reference 

To date replies have been received from 381 hospitals, 99 of xvhich sent formularies and 24 
stated that their formulanes xvere undergoing revision and w hen complete a copy would be for 
warded The remaining 258 hospitals returned the questionnaires filled out with the notation 
that the hospital did not have a formulary or that the U S P and N F were used exclusively 

The formularies vaned from a fexv handwntten prescnptions to elaborate mimeographed or 
prmted books The prescription combinations contained in the formularies were to be prescnbed 
by one of the foUoxving methods ( 1) by numbers, (2) by special names or (3) to be wntten out in 
the form of a prescription 

As the space m the Journal and the time for the presentation of this report is limited it xvill 
be impossible to give a great deal of specific information which would necessarily be required to 
summarize the remaining vast amount of information collected by the Committee However it 
may be well to include a few of the outstanding points that are quite evident upon examining the 
questionnaires and formularies which were sent to your Committee that may aid other hospital 
pharmacists m revismg their hospital formularies etc , in the future 

The constructive criticisms may be briefly summanzed as follows 

1 A great many of the present formularies are m need of revision as some were printed 
as far back as 1911 and naturally contain a great many obsolete drugs and prescriptions 

2 A definite policy should be established before the prescriptions are wntten for incor 
poration in the formularies so that the young physician (Intern) may have a guide that is reason 
ably correct from a pharmaceutical standpoint The most frequent mistakes found in the formu 
lanes collected are (a) The ingredients in the same prescription are xvritten m Latin Abbreviated 
Latin English or a combination of any or all of the above mentioned instead of using one definite 
language throughout (6) The quantities of the ingredients are xv ritten in either the Avoirdupois 
Apothecary or Metnc System In some instances two different systems are used m the same pre 
scnption that is the quantity of the first mgredient is given m grains, the second in grams, etc 
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We suggest that the quantities of the ingredients be ivntten m the Apothecary System and 
the conversions into the Metric System be placed to the right in a corresponding column The fol 
lowing will act as an illustration 

Ingredients Used in Prescription Amt in Each, Dose Amt Usually Prescribed 

Apoth Metnc Apoth Metnc 

(c) There is a continual use of the abbreviation for the Avoirdupois ounce (oz which equals 437 5 
grams) when the abbreviation for the Apothecary ounce (Apoth oz or g which equals 480 grains) 
IS desired Likewise the symbol oz is used when it should be fl oz orfl g 

3 The galley or page proof of the formulary should be thoroughly proof-read by several 
qualified pharmacists Some of the formularies received contain any number of mistakes m spell- 
ing the names of drugs as well as conversions of quantities The general arrangement of the pre 
scriptions, etc , indicate the author or authors know very little or nothmg about pharmacy 

The above cnticism is given rvith the view of constructive rather than destructive informa 
tion m the revision of hospital formularies A great number of the formularies received by the 
Committee have been carefully prepared and will accomplish much in the promotion of the best 
interests of professional pharmacy 

RECOMirENDATIONS MADE B\ MEMBERS OF THE COMAUTTEE 

1 This Section in cooperation with the Section on Education and Legislation or the 
Association should foster a vigorous program to find out wherein the education of pharmacists is 
lax in respect to the attainment of professional ideals thereby endeavoring to uplift the dignity of 
pharmacy as a profession 

2 The Section or the Association should make a survey as to the number of hospitals 
employing registered pharmacists as compared with those that employ none 

3 The Association should endeavor to enlist the many hospital pharmacists in this coun 
try to join the American PHARitACEuriCAL Association as these men are the first to actually 
contact the young physicians after they graduate 

4 The Section or the AssoaATiON should encourage hospital pharmacists to conduct dig 
nified, scientific laboratones offering every assistance in the way of consultation research etc 
instead of conducting just a ‘ Pill Dispensing” storeroom 

5 The Association should endeavor to correlate and supply authoritative information 
that will be of aid to local and state associations in promoting the use of official products 

6 The Section should request the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Associa 
TION to appropnate SlOO 00 to he used in purchasing letter size folders and State guides for filing 
all information collected by the Committee during 1934-1935 and to continue the work during 
1935-1936 This information is to be placed in the American Institute op Pharmact 

In conclusion I yvould like to take this opportunity to thank the members of this Commit- 
tee and all others that have worked with me during the past year in collecting the information per 
taming to professional pharmacy 


PHILADELPHIA STUDENT BRANCH A PH A PROPOSED 

In the last few weeks there has been considerable discussion among the Pharmacy students 
relative to the fact that there is no student orgamzation of Pharmacy Students Attention to 
this fact has been brought to the members of the staff With a Biological Society and a Chemical 
Society it w ould not seem amiss m a college of Pharmacy to have a Pharmaceutical Society 

Other colleges hay e soh ed the problem with a student branch of the American Piiar»mceu- 
TiCAL Association This seems to be the most logical type of organization to further the pro- 
fessional and technical side of Pharmacy With an organization of this kind m the college, the 
Pharmacy students w ill have all the advantages of membership m the American PHARitACEtrriCAL 
Association, although not eligible for actual membership until graduation 

Matters of pharmaceutical mtcrest will be discussed at the meetings as ivell as articles 
from the Journal Extra information w ill also be gix cn to the group from the Association 



Proceedings of the Local Branches 


'All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understandmg that they are not to be pubhshed m any other pubhcation 
pnor to their pubhcation in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council ” 
— Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws 

Article III of Chapter VII reads “The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa 
tion shall be the same as set forth in Article I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts oj 
local branches shall tn no way commit or bind this Association, and can only serve as recommendations 
to it And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By-Law to conflict with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association ” 

Article IV of Chapter VII reads “Each local branch having not less than 50 dues paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetmgs ann ually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meetmg, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 
to the Journal for pubhcation may elect one representative to the House of Delegates ’’ 

Reports of the meeting of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meetmg, if possible Minutes should be typewritten with wide spaces between the 
lines Care should be taken to give proper names correctly and manuscript should be signed by 
the reporter Please advise us of changes in Roster and mail reports promptly 

CHICAGO 

The monthly meetmg of the Chicago Branch of the A Ph A was held Tuesday evenmg, 
December 10th at the University of Illmois College of Pharmacy 

President S W Morrison appomted the followmg nommatmg committee for officers of 
the coming year W B Day, Chairman, I A Becker C F Lanwermeyer 

A resolution of condolence was passed to Mrs Fred W Meissner, whose late husband was 
one of the oldest members of the Branch 

The speaker of the evemng was Dr Juhus Hess president of the Chicago Medical Society, 
who spoke on The Value of Serum Therapy ’’ 

Accordmg to Dr Hess, serums are thought of mainly as to curative value, but m reahty, 
are active for only a few months 

Emphasis was placed on the fact that one should always prepare for an anaphylactic 
shock when usmg serums where they have been used before From his own experiences Dr 
Hess has a fear of repeated antitoxms 

Slides were shown givmg statistical data of the deaths m Chicago from the year 1833 to 
1930, due to diseases Important steps m curtailment of these diseases were also listed A 
deaded advance m preventative medicme was noticed by the declme in deaths from diphtheria, 
smallpox, malana, tuberculosis typhoid and mfantile paralysis 

The antitoxms were discussed mdividually m the followmg order 

Diphtheria — The danger is in not diagnosmg the case early enough and m not givmg 
enough antitoxm In advanced cases the antitoxm should be given mtravenously Large 
early doses are advised 

Tetanus — ^Those cases that develop in eight to ten days are difficult to treat In pro 
phylaxis treatment Dr Hess recommends that in these cases the regular dose of 1500 units be 
mcreased to many times that amount If the origmal wound is reopened at any time it is recom 
mended that a fresh mjection of the antitoxm be given The curative dose depends upon the 
vrnilence of the organism and the resistance of the patient 

In recent work at the Cook County Hospital the patients have first been given 50 mg 
per Kg of body weight of Avertan rectally Spmal punctures are no longer given as this upsets 
the patient It was suggested that the antitoxm be given intravenously m 60,000 to 200 000 
umts 

Erysipelas — This is a streptococcus disease and at one tune played terrific havoc with 
new bom babies and mothers As made to-day it is both antitoxic and antibacterial m action 
It usually takes repeated doses to cure, convalescence serum is an aid m treatment In sexerest 
cases and if other serums have faded massive transfusions of the blood of recently recovered 
patients should be used 
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Scarlet Fever — This is also a streptococcus disease The question anses of prophylaxis 
in the presence of the disease. The incubation period of the disease is from five to eight days 
If a horse serum is used the patient is sensitized, it is suggested that large curative doses 
be given as this sensitizes no more than a small dose The safest rvay to mmimize contacts is 
to give the blood of those who have had scarlet fever For prevention the Dick raceme can be 
given At first many patients were found who did not remam immune, but larger doses are 
given now and Dr Hess practices and recommends its use 

Meningitis — ^This treatment should be given mtraspmally Where extra spmal symptoms 
are outstandmg the mjection should be made mtramuscularly In the opinion of Dr Hess the 
first dose should be given partly m the spine and partly in the vein 
The following serums were discussed m order 

Anhpneumococcus Sernm — ^There is still much to learn of pneumoma A study is now 
bemg made of human convalescent serum and two cases of children were mentioned as now 
convalescmg after this treatment One child was of the No 3 type and the other was No 4 
type 200 cc of the serum were mjected 

Antidysenlery Serum — Use is made of this serum and results have been obtamed m some 

cases 

Poliomyelitis Serum — Dr Hess believes that human convalescence serum has a place m 
the treatment of this disease A case was cited where a boy’s life was saved by the mjection 
of 240 cc of it Cases should be absolutely isolated 

Measles — This common disease is now 90% preventabve Placental extract is now bemg 
used more or less as an expemnent Human convalescent serum is not practical as it is hard to 
get measles blood as blood is not drawn from children as a rule 

Chicken Pox — We have only human convalescent serum for treatment 
Mumps — Mumps can be checked and modified with 6 cc of human convalescent serum 
In the early stages larger doses of the serum will modify after the disease has developed 

Pertussis — Vaccmation is recommended agamst pertussis The vaccmation must be 
given at least six weeks before exposure There have been some very good results Some 600 
children were given the vacemabons wherein only three cases developed It is questionable 
how long the immunization will last 

The meetmg was closed by an open discussion mth remarks of particular importance by 
Dr Fantus and 0 U Sisson 

L Tbmpi-eton, Secretary-Treasurer 


NEW YORK 

By invitation of the Kings County Pharmaceubcal Society, the December 9, 1935, meeting 
of the New York Branch of the Asierican Pharmaceutical Association was held m the Brook 
lya College of Pharmacy, Long Island University About seventy-five members and then 
guests attended 

The meetmg was called to order by President Ballard who thanked the Brooklyn College 
of Pharmacy for the opportunity of assembhng m then buildmg The mmutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved The report of Treasurer Currens was submitted 

Chairman Lehman, of Committee on Education and Legislabon, then reported as follows 

Nahoiiof Legislation — Of foremost interest to the pharmaceutical profession, before the 
next session of Congress are the followmg bills Robmson Patman Anb pnee Discrimmation 
Bill, HR 8442, Robmson-Tydmgs National Fair Trade enabling act, Copeland (Tugiiell) 
Bill, Food and Drug Reform 

The first makes it unlawful for any person engaged m commerce to discnmmate m pnee 
or terms between purchasers of commodities of like grade and quality, to prohibit the payment 
of brokerage or commission under certam conditions, to suppress pseudo advertismg allowances 
to provide a presumptixe measure of damages m certam cases, and to protect the mdependent 
merchant, the public whom he serves, the manufacturer from whom he buys, from exploitation 
by unfair compebtors, etc 

The second permits pnee standardizabon by amendmg the Federal Trade law, Seebon 1, 
as follows Provided that nothmg herein contamed shall render illegal conbacts or agreements 
prescribing the mmraium prices for the sale or resale of a commodity which bears the trade- 
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mark brand or the name of the produeer or onner of such commodity and winch is m fair coin 
petition Mith commodities of the same general class produced by others when such contracts 
or agreements are lawful under any statute now or hereafter m effect in any state, temtory or 
the District of Columbia m which such sale or resale is to be made and the makmg of such con 
tracts or agreements shall not be an unfair method of competition under Section 45, Title 15, 

use 

The Copeland Food and Drugs bill will be pushed forward vigorously it is reported 
The Federal Trade Commission has approved a rule prohibitmg sales below cost "with 
the intent and with the effect of mjnring a competitor where the effect may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly or to unreasonably restram trade, cost being 
determmed by including all elements recognized by good accountmg practices ” 

Under the New York State Fair Trade Law, the followmg suits were tned 


Cooper and Cooper vs Angert temporary mjunction granted 
Doubleday Doran Co vs Macy temporary injunction denied 
Coty vs Hearns Dept Stores temporary mjunction denied 
Seeck &. Kade Co vs Tomschinsky temporary injunction demed 

The first case tried before Judge Brennan m Brooklyn, the second and fourth by Judge 
Close in White Plains the third case before Judge Roseman in New York City 

Appeals are being argued m Albany, at present on the three last ones and a decision is 
hoped for in January 

There is also a case of Retader agamst Retailer under Section two of the act Harry 
Dolen vs Salzman &. Bromberg of which there is no report up to this time 

The Fair Trade Committee asks the member of the pharmaceutical profession to reserve 
judgment and not worry unnecessarily about the outcome of the matter 

About 125 deputy inspectors were appointed by the New York State Board of Pharmacy 
under the appropriation granted by the Federal Government and these men and women are 
doing effective work in remedying abuses in illegal and sub standard sales in non pharmaceutical 
stores 

I have before me a letter from the New York State Pharmacist enclosing a galley proof of 
an article showing that the pharmacist must pay the followmg number of taxes New York 
City taxes, 8, State Taxes 7 and Federal Taxes 12 However, the Bullehn of the Cahfomia 
State Association lists not less than 52 (fifty two) Federal taxes and what is good for the Golden 
State must be good in the Empire State 

F C A Schaefer Branch Delegate to the New York Pharmaceutical Council submitted 
the followmg report Another mass meeting is to be held on the evening of December 10, at 
9 30 P M , m the Hotel Pennsylvania, the object being to further the apphcation of the new Fair 
Trade Act Steps are being taken to organize Manhattan pharmaceutically as has so success 
fully been done m other Boroughs of the city 

Chairman Steiger, of Progress of Pharmacy Committee reported as follows 
Two mterestmg articles on Unsaturated Fatty Acids appear m Drug Trade News for 
Nov 25th The first quotes Dr August J Pocini of the Pharmaceutical Specialties Co He 
claims that Imoleic and hnolenic acids are effective in preventing head colds because head 
colds start as a hay fever hke allergic condition which can be treated by the use of these acids 
Pocmi pomts to several years of research by many workers including Oncken, Burrs Hansen 
and Corubleet tracing the effects of unsaturated fatty acids m various allergic conditions, to the 
final conclusion that head colds may be prevented by restoration to the diet of the unsaturated 
fatty acids that industry has removed 

The second article refers to the researches of Dr F E Chidester His claim is that the 
unsaturated fatty acids m combination with traces of organic iodine constitute a powerful tool 
m the hands of medicine for the cure and prevention of a large number of diseases due to glandular 
unbalance Dr Chidester s findmg that the unsaturated fatty acids are a valuable factor in 
the control of the common cold is but a special limited apphcation of a much broader theory 
which mvolves the interaction and interdependence of all the vitamms the iodine fat balance 
of the human metabolism the thyroid secretion and human nutrition m general ” 
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A patent granted to G B Walden, assigned to Eli Lilly &. Co , descnbes the production 
of a highlj effective concentrated anti anemic substance from stomach tissue 

Pharmacy m Germany, as recently reorganized is reported by the Pharmazeutische Zettung, 
which prmts the long list of professional regulations which strictly govern the conduct of German 
pharmacies A few of the regulations follow 

No 1 The Pharmacj is an institution of the State Pubhc Health Service Its task 
consists m service for the public welfare Strivmg after profit must take second place to the 
achievement of this purpose (Regulations Nos 2 to 5 are familiar ethical standards ) 

No 6 Methods are forbidden which have as their object the capture of business in an 
unfair manner Particular instances of such methods are (These are numerous and are numbered 
alphabeticallj I will quote only a few ) 

/ Fraudulent claims that the pharmacy has a privileged position 

g The use of misleadmg terms m describmg or recommending medicaments, for instance 
"the only genuine,” 'only to be had at Blank’s,” etc 

m Arrangements with doctors or other persons who treat sickness whereby medicaments 
are ordered under brand names and descriptions which prevent their being compounded by any 
other pharmacist 

11 Supplymg drugs to persons for purpose of door-to door selhng 
No 7 Breaches of these regulations will be dealt with by professional tribunals 
Under the headmg of Communications a letter from Chairman A Ziefie of A Ph A 
Committee on Local Branches, was read This letter called upon the local branches to com- 
municate their ideas and suggestions for improvmg and strengthening the local branches The 
resolution submitted by the N Y Branch at the Portland Convention was quoted in part 
The matter was discussed but no action was taken Dr Schaefer pointed out that a meeting 
of the A Ph A Council had taken place on December 6th and it would be advisable to find out 
what action had been taken on the N Y Branch resolution 

President Ballard appointed the followmg to membership on the Nominating Committee 
to report at the next meeting Peter Conroy Lewis N Brown Robert S Lehman Chairman 
The chairman then introduced the speaker for the evening Dr Albert F R Andresen 
who discussed The Fallacies of Symptomatic Treatment m Gastro Intestinal Diseases ’ 

The speaker referred to some of the essentials of the anatomy and physiology of the gastro 
intestinal tract This was important for a clear understanding of the discussion which followed 
Dr Andresen was careful to make clear that substances withm the gastro intestinal tract were 
not within the body but m a canal or tube which went through the body 

He explained that the stomach is one of the most abused organs Many irritating sub- 
stances find their way to the stomach and greater care should be given to avoiding excessively 
hot or cold foods 

Dr Andresen enumerated some of the common symptoms observed b> people suffering 
with various disorders of the gastro intestinal tract He stated that frequently the home 
treatment” used was the cause of serious damage due to the fact that the symptoms had been 
misinterpreted The speaker was particularly careful to point out that abdominal pains did not 
always indicate a stomach or intestinal disorder, but were frequently the result of a ruptured 
appendix, gall stones or even coronary thrombosis 

The layman does not realize the dangers of home treatment when he employ s cathartics 
and enemas in cases where vomiting cramps and perhaps constipation occurs Many such in- 
stances have turned out to be caused by an intestinal obstruction and quick surgical action was 
necessary to save the patient s life 

Gastric ulcer was then discussed and the speaker said that this w as a condition which was 
very much overtreated to day Regulation of diet was all that was needed, medication being 
wholly unnecessary 

A point which few people realize is that diarrhrea is far more serious than constipation 
In all cases the cause of diarrhrea should be determined since it is frequently a symptom of 
infectious disease Cancer of the bowel causes diarrhrea and the speaker mentioned that this 
was one of the most easily treated types of cancer particularly m early states 

In conclusion Dr Andresen cx-plained that all the symptoms of gastro intestinal disorder 
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might be caused by allergy It is therefore, important to determine the cause of the symptom 
and IV e should not trust ourselves to ordinary home remedies 

A discussion followed m which the speaker and Messrs Seley Milhman, Maistelman 
Ballard Schroeder and Schaefer took part In the discussion the following additional points 
were brought out 

Stomach ulcers form rather quickly often m 2 to 4 hours Food especially that contam 
mg large residue, along with water constitutes the safest and best laxative 

The taking of bran and other roughage can be carried to a point of producing actual 
harm by packing the bowel 

Some persons are sensitive to phenolphthalem, and it is an irritant in any event 

When a laxative is needed constantly, change should be resorted to, it is then best to 
experiment with different laxatives 

Psyllium seed m excess can do harm by causmg impaction 

Smokmg of tobacco can cause symptoms of stomach or intestinal disorder by allergic 
reactions 

Following the discussion Dr Ballard thanked the speaker and a rising vote of thanks was 
given the speaker 

Rudolf O Hauck Secretary 

(See Philadelphia page 53 Northern Ohio Branch will appear m February Journal ) 


Association Business 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION, 1935-1936 


Office of the Secretary 2215 Constitution Ave Washington, D C 


LETTER NO 11 

January 13 1936 

To the Members of the Council 

74 Minutes of the Meeting of the Council on December 5 1935 Comments were received 
from two members Dr Swam approved the minutes as submitted Dr Fischehs requested 
three changes which have been made in pages 27 28 and 29 Corrected copies are sent herewith 
and the members are requested to substitute them for the pages bearing the same numbers, m 
Council Letter No 10 

{Motion No 32) It is moved by Eberle that the minutes of the meetings of the Council on 
December 5 1935 as given in Letter No 10 and as corrected be approved 

75 Begiiest of Dr Frederick B Kilmer See Items 70, Letter No 12 75 m Letter No 14, 
and 115 m Letter No 22 1934-1935 The following letter has been received from Charles M 
Morns Counselor at Law New Brunswick N J 


I represent the Executors of the Estate of Fredenck B Kilmer, late of New Brunswick 
deceased 

The Executors desire to pay the bequest of S3000 00 under the terms of the Will and I 
herewith enclose a release which I would thank you to have executed and returned to me, upon 
receipt of the release properly executed I will forward check for $3000 00 m payment of the 
bequest 


The release is as follow s 

Know all men by these presents that whereas Fredenck B Kilmer, late of the City of 
New Brunswick m the County of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, deceased in and by his last 
Will and Testament duly proved before the Surrogate of the County of Middlesex, did give and 
bequeath as follows 

‘ I give and bequeath unto the American Pharmaceutical Association, orgamzed under 
the Distnct of Columbia the sum of Three Thousand Dollars to be held m trust, the income to be 
applied to the awarding of a pnze for mentonous work m pharmacognosy, such prize to be known 
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as ‘The Kilmer Prize,’ or an equivalent designation In awarding the prize preference to be given 
to studies in vegetable drugs The recipient of the prize shall be a graduate in pharmacy Teach- 
ers m colleges of pharmacy, workers in pharmaceutical laboratories are to be excluded from com 
peting for the prize Prize to be awarded under such conditions as the Association may elect 
Funds ansing from the income which may not be used are to be added to the amount of the prize 
or added to the principal, as the Association may elect " 

and in and by said Will and Testament did nominate and appoint Josephine I Dooley and Lems 
Sceva Executors thereof 

Now therefore the said American Pharmaceutical Association does hereby acknowledge 
that It has received from the said Josephine I Dooley and Lewis Sceva, Executors as aforesaid the 
sum of Three Thousand Dollars (S3000 00) in full for the legacy to it bequeathed m and by the last 
Will of the said Frederick B Kilmer as aforesaid, and by these presents docs for itself, its succes 
sors, remise, release and forever discharge the said Josephine I Dooley and Lewis Seex'a Execu 
tors as aforesaid, their heirs executors and administrators, of and from all claims and demands 
whatsoever in law or m equity which, against the said Josephine I Dooley and Lewis Seexa, or 
against the said Estate of F rederick B Kilmer, deceased, it has or shall hax e by reason of the afore 
said legacy 

In witness whereof, the said American Pharmaceutical Association has caused these 
presents to be signed by its duly authorized officers and its corporate seal to be hereto affixed this 
day of Nineteen Hundred Thirty Five 

American Pharmaceutical Association 
By 

ATTEST 


{Motion No 33) It is moved by Philip that the secretary be and is hereby authorized to 
execute the release requested by the executors of the Will of the late Dr Frederick B Kilmer and 
that the treasurer be authorized to deposit the check for $3000 00 in a permanent fund to be knon n 
as the F B Kilmer Fund 

A vote IS called for at this time but will be considered as tentative if there 15 comment or 
objection 

76 Proposed PtMication In accordance with Motion No 20 (see Council Letter No 
10, page 1110), Chairman Hilton has appointed the following special committees 

Committee on Contents, Scope and Style — R L Swam Chairman, A G DuMez R P 
Pischelis H V Amy and F A Delgado 

Committee on Ways and Means — C W Holton Chairman H A B Dunning W D 
Adams W B Philip and J Lester Hayman 

77 Contract for Printing and Mailing the Journal for 1936 In accordance with the motion 
adopted by the Council (see Council Letter No 10, page 1110), bids were obtamed from the 
firms that have in recent years been mvitcd to bid After a careful study of the bids as submitted 
Chairman DuMez recommends that the contract with the Mack Prmting Company be renewed for 
1936 on the basis of the contract for 1935, and Editor Eberle concurs in this recommendation 

{Motion No 3i) It is moved by DuMez that the contract for pnnting and mailing the 
Journal for 1930 be aw arded to the Mack Printing Company of Easton Pa At the request of 
Chairman DuMez a vote is called for at this time but will be considered as tentative if there is 
objection 

7i Budget for 1936 Chairman Philip of the Committee on Finance submits in accord 
ance with Article II of the By Laws of the Council the following report on appropriations and 
expenditures for 1935 with a proposed budget of receipts and appropriations for 1936 which were 
prepared by the secretary and approved by the Committee on Finance 

An addition was made to the appropriations for General Expenses m 1935 — $20 00 for the 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature Of the appropnations for General Expenses three 
were exceeded to December 1st 

The disbursements for Telegraph and Telephone were $217 03 against $200 00 

The disbursements for Office Supplies were $161 46 against $150 00 

The disbursements for Traveling Expenses were $602 24 against $500 00 
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The first two are within the $50 00 limit for which no Council action is required, the latter is due 
to the travel incidental to national legislation The disbursements for General Expenses to De 
cember 1st totaled $15,084 33 against $23,050 00 appropriated 

Under the appropriations for Open Accounts, the disbursements to December 1st were as 

follows 

The disbursements for the Journal were $5228 48 against $11,000 00 
The disbursements for the N F were $3876 26 against $1000 00 
The disbursements for the R B were $680 27 against $500 00 
The disbursements for Badges and Bars no disbursement against $50 00 
To December 1st the total disbursements for General Expenses and for Open Accounts were 
$24 869 39 against $35 600 00 and the budget will not be exceeded although some heavy payments 
will be made m December since a considerable proportion of the annual income is received in that 
month 

The receipts to December 1st vary considerably from the receipts for the same penod in 

1934 

From Dues, $7592 88 against $7369 48 Bills for dues for 1936 were mailed on December 
1st and it IS impossible to estimate the total for the year, although the increase so far is encourag 
mg 

From the Journal $6958 37 against $8529 85 A payment made early m December which 
should have been received in November would have brought the total to about $7900 00 
From the National Formulary, $1624 74 against $2737 27 
From the Recipe Book $425 34 against $1228 32 

From the Year Book $3144 74 of which $2000 00 was billed m December 1934 and was 
due for that year 

It was necessary to use the income from the Life Membership Fund and to transfer $2000 00 
of the accumulated interest to the Current Fund 

It IS hoped that the arrangement recently made for budgeting the expenses of the N F 
revision and the completion of the Year Book senes in 1936 will make it possible to again balance 
the annual budget 

In submittmg the following estimate of receipts during 1936 only a part of the expected re 
ceipts from the N F and R B are given as it is the desire of the Committee to budget the receipts 
more equally over the ten-year period No doubt the total receipts from these publications will be 
materially larger than the estimates The following is suggested 


Dues 

$13 

000 

00 

Interest Life Membership Fund 

1 

100 

00 

Journal 

9 

500 

00 

National Formulary 

17 

500 

00 

Recipe Book 

3 

000 

00 

Year Book and Abstracts 

1 

200 

00 


Total $45 300 00 


It w ill be recalled that during 1935, Volume 22 of the Y ear Book was issued and that the 
Pharmaceutical Abstracts for 1935 were published monthly m the Journal Volume 23 of the 
Year Book which is the last of the series will be issued in 1936 and the Pharmaceutical Abstracts 
for 1936 will be carried m the Journal It is therefore, necessary to include in the Budget for 
General Expenses $3500 00 for the Year Book and also to increase the appropnation for the 
Journal in the budget for Open Accounts from $11 000 00 to $15 000 00 to cover the expenses of 
the Abstracts This double charge will not be necessary after 1936 The appropriations for the 
N F and R B m the following proposed budget have been increased to take care of the revision 


expenses 



Appropriations for General Expenses 


No 1 

Salaries 

$11 700 00 

No 2 

Maintenance of Budding 

3 500 00 

No 3 

Telegraph and Telephone 

200 00 

No 4 

Clerical Expenses 

1 200 00 
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No 

5 

Prmtmg, Postage and Stationery 

700 00 

No 

6 

OfSce Supphes 

150 00 

No 

7 

Travelmg Expenses 

750 00 

No 

8 

Premium on Bonds 

50 00 

No 

9 

Auditing 

75 00 

No 

10 

Certificates 

50 00 

No 

11 

Miscellaneous 

200 00 

No 

12 

Scientific Section 

25 00 

No 

13 

Section on Education and Legislation 

25 00 

No 

14 

Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing 

25 00 

No 

15 

Section on Commercial Interests 

35 00 

No 

10 

Section on Histoncal Pharmacy 

25 00 

No 

17 

Committee on Proprietary Medicine 

100 00 

No 

18 

Committee on Local Branches 

25 00 

No 

19 

Committee on Membership 

500 00 

No 

20 

Committee on State and National Legislation 

50 00 

No 

21 

Committee on Syllabus 

50 00 

No 22 

Committee on Pharmacy Week 

500 00 

No 33 

Inter Society Color Council 

25 00 

No 

24 

Committee on Emblem 

50 00 

No 

25 

International Pharmaceutical Federation 

120 00 

No 

26 

Metric Association 

10 00 

No 

27 

Amencan CouncU on Pharmaceutical Education 

200 00 

No 28 

Year Book 

3,500 00 

No 

29 

Library 

50 00 



Appropriations for Open Accounts 


No 

30 

Journal 




(o) Publication 

S 9 300 00 



(6) Clerical Expense 

1,200 00 



(c) Postage and Stationery 

300 00 



(d) Freight, Drayage and Miscellaneous 

200 00 



(e) Abstracts 

4 000 00 




S15 000 00 

No 

31 

National Formulary 




(a) Clencal Expenses 

81,100 00 



(i) Bulletms 

500 00 



(c) Supphes and Miscellaneous 

200 00 



(d) Chairman's Traveling Expenses 

400 00 



(e) Publicity and Exhibits 

300 00 



(f) Investigation, Revision 

2 500 00 




85,000 00 

No 

32 

Recipe Book 

S 750 00 

No 

33 

Badges and Bars 

50 00 


S23 880 00 


S20 800 00 
S44 6S0 00 


It t\ ill be noted that the appropnations for Traveling Expenses and for the Committees on 
Propnetary hledtcines, on Membership and on Pharmaej Week have been increased and that 
S50 00 IS added to the budget for the special Committee on Emblem at the request of its Chairman, 
George D Beal Although the receipts will probably be higher than the estimates, it will be neces ' 
sar> to continue to curtail expenses wherever possible m order to conserve the balance for later 
years when receipts will be less 
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Later it wiU probably be necessary to make additions to the budget to extend present ac 
tivities and to cover the new activities which have been proposed and are under consideration 

(Motion No 35) It is moved by Philip that the budget for 1936 be approved as submitted 
With the approval of the chairman of the Council a vote is called for at this time It will be con 
sidered as tentative if there is objection 

79 Selection of Auditors The chairman of the Committee on Finance recommends the 
employment of W A Johnson & Co , Baltimore, Md , to audit the accounts of the Association 
for 1935 in accordance with Article VIII of Chapter IV of the By-Laws This Company has 
audited the accoimts smee 1922 The appropriation for the audit has been $75 00 for each year 

(Motion No 36) It is moved by Philip that W A Johnson & Co be employed to audit 
the accounts of the Association for 1935 

SO Applicants for Membership The following applications properly endorsed and ac 
compamed by the first year’s dues have been received 

No 135 Russel John Fosbmder, 250 High St Newark N J , No 136 Richard Henrj 
Gerkensmeyer, 1345 Washtenaw Ave , Ann Arbor Mich , No 137 George Alfred Clapesattle, 
1130 Neil Ave , Columbus Ohio, No 138 Thomas W Bishop 2804 N E 36th Ave Portland, 
Ore, No 139 Geo Lloyd Bunting, 32nd & Falls Cliff Rd , Baltimore Md No 140, Homer John 
Welty 3520 Fulton St San Francisco Calif No 141 Abdul Fattah Mallah, American Uni 
versity, Beirut, Syria, No 142, Harold Beach 701 Lake St , Topeka, Kans No 143 Albert M 
Slaght 80 Wheeler St , West Orange, N J , No 144 Edward W Jackson, 200 Ballantme Park 
way Newark N J , No 145 Louis F Bishop, 1172 Park Ave New York N Y , No 146 
Louis F Bishop Jr 121 E 60th St New York, N Y , No 147, Vreeland Tompkins 572 Com 
mumpaw Ave , Jersey City N J No 148 Nat Kessler 9 Chnton St Newark N J No 149 
Robert C Clothier Rutgers Umversity, New Brunswick N J, No 150 Charles T Root, C C C 
Camp Stronge Stronge Mich No 151 Ralph Henry Auch 3449 Custer Ave Cincinnati Ohio 
No 152 Amos Ludwig Kroupa, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich , No 153, Harold M 
Hernn Winder Ga , No 154 J L Hawk 1176 Peachtree St Atlanta Ga , No 156 R M 
Mitchell Griffin Ga No 156 R C Coleman, State Capitol Atlanta Ga No 157, Walter L 
West Sandersville Ga , No 158, A A Evanson, Fargo Clinic Fargo, N D , No 159 Lyle 
Reimers Stanley N Dak , N 160 A E Enckson 641 — 1 Ave N , Fargo N Dak No 161 
Charles Tuffiash 37 No Murm Ave Newark, N J , No 162 Abram Mosler 268 Mam St Or 
ange, N J , No 163 Wm G Mennen, 345 Central Ave Newark N J , No 164 Frank G Ab 
bott, 345 Central Ave Newark, N J , No 165, Walter Dennis Griffin Jr Pi Delta Sigma House 
Gainesville Fla , No 166 Herbert Mitchell Webb P O Box 2148, Gainesville Fla , No 167 
C Howard LapouraiUe 1435 Orleans St , Baltimore Md , No 168 Reba Malm Box 68 Glendale 
Calif No 169 Robert Clayton Pursell, Rivervale Rd , Park Ridge N J , No 170 J Jampolsky 
2, Kmg George Ave Jerusalem Palestine, No 171 Loms Thomas Bragassa, Jr 1516 Thomas 
St , Gamesvdle, Fla , No 172 Moms Schneider, 1111 W Masonic St Gainesville, Fla , No 173 
Ernest R Zuick, 1226 Rialto Ave , San Bernardino Calif 

(Motion No 37) Vote on applications for membership m the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 

E F Kellv, Secretary 


ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 

The Army Medical Library Washington 
has received a gift of rare books from Dr 
Ernest Cushing Richardson emeritus director 
of the Princeton Umversity Library and con- 
sultant m bibliography and research of the 
Library of Congress The Library is enriched 
by approximately 3000 rare publications of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centunes acquired 


in Europe some years ago by Dr Richardson 
The chief item of the collection is a set of 
nearly 2000 items on mineral xvaters, collected 
by the former supenntendent of public health 
of Bassano, Italy Material of this kind is now 
extremely rare and difficult to obtain through 
the regular book channels Among other rare 
medical books included m the gift is one on 
human anatomy published in Naples in 1718 
by Phihppus Verheycn 



The Department of the American Association 
OF Colleges of Pharmacy 

C B JORDAN— CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. A A C P , EDITOR OF THIS 

DEPARTMENT 

Some may question the wisdom of a College of Pharmacy offering courses that mvolve 
food analysis on the assumption that Agriculture and Home Economic Colleges should give 
such courses Professor Glover makes it clear why Colleges of Pharmacy are especially fitted 
to prepare analysts for state and federal laboratones and for control laboratones All persons 
interested in such a course in food and drug anal>sis will find Professor Glover’s paper worth 
perusmg as it contains many valuable suggestions regarding the teaching of such a course — 
C B Jordan Editor 


TEACHING OF FOOD AND DRUG ANALYSIS 

BY C C GLOVER * 

Soon after the enactment of the Pure Food and Drug Act m 1906 it became 
apparent that men and women trammg for positions m state, federal and mumcipal 
laboratones maintained as a necessary part of the enforcement machinery should 
have somethmg more than a straight chemical preparation Agncultural colleges 
were able to supply chemists equipped to handle the food work and colleges of 
pharmacy could meet the demand for drug analysts, but the ideal combination of 
training in both food and drug analysis in the same school was hard to get Since 
agncultural colleges were not equipped to furnish the necessary training about 
drugs, it was only natural that some colleges of pharmacy should undertake to 
supply the demand by addmg food analysis to the pharmaceutical cumculum which 
already included an adequate chemical background 

The Food and Drug Act at once adopted the U S P and N F tests for iden- 
tity and punty and assay procedure, but methods for food analysis and control had 
to be developed through the medium of the Association of Agncultural Chemists 
Analytical procedures for food control have been developed and perfected and 
official methods of food analysis are pubhshed in book form under the title of 
“Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis ” 

The food and drug chemist must not only be a competent analyst but must 
further be capable of presenting evidence in court Some knowledge of court pro 
cedure is therefore highly desirable With these requirements m mind the training 
of the food and drug chemist should include not only laboratory exercises to famil- 
iarize the student ivith the vanous analytical procedures necessary to check the 
identity, quality and punty of vanous foods, beverages, confectionery and condi- 
ments, but also interpretation of analytical results should be discussed and library 
reference reading assigned in order to acquamt the student with the hterature in 
this special field 

Expenence has shown that most of the fundamentals in a laboratory course in 
food analysis may be covered in a single semester of three or four hours’ credit, 
leaving a second semester of two or three additional hours for more advanced study 

• Professor of Pharmacognosj , Universit> of Michigan 
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It IS here assumed that students are not ready to take up a course in food analy 
SIS until they have had qualitative and quantitative analysis and organic chem 
istry Too often, in order to save time in laboratory courses, most of the reagents 
and volumetric solutions are prepared for the students, but we believe that the prepa 
ration of some of these solutions and reagents have a decided instructional value 
and will tend to give the worker greater conhdence when later entenng a control 
laboratory 

Laboratory exercises should be carefully selected to include the use of all the 
special apparatus and instruments commonly employed in the up-to-date labora- 
tory The skill and accuracy of each student may be developed and checked at 
will by preparing unknowns for analysis whose composition is known to the in 
structor and the results reported may be graded not only according to accuracy, 
but also upon the speed of the worker For one student may promptly report the 
correct result of an analysis while another may require double the time or may 
spoil the unknown and require a refill two or three times before completing the 
analysis 

Report blanks may be provided in pnnted forms which have space for analyti 
cal data and the interpretation of results by the analyst 

In order to impress the laboratory worker with the necessity for care in han- 
dling expensive laboratory equipment, students may be requested to prepare a list 
of all special apparatus reqmred m a modem analytical laboratory and to estimate 
the cost of equipment after consulting apparatus catalogs 

Nearly a third of the lecture or class-room periods may well be devoted to the 
working of mathematical problems based upon laboratory data, for too often a stu 
dent, after completing a quantitative laboratory experiment, is unable to complete 
the necessary calculations or may not know the reasons why if able to follow de 
tailed instructions 

The importance of alcohol deternunations seems to justify the analysis of two 
or more beverages both for per cent of alcohol and denaturants This exercise 
includes work with the immersion refractometer and Geissler pycnometer 

The detection of artificial food colors may be presented by giving each student 
at least five solutions and two or more colored candies 

A vinegar analysis involves a variety of tests both qualitative and quantitative 
and requires the use of the polanscope Likewise, vanilla extract analysis provides 
opportumty for use of the colonraeter and the tintometer 

Although modem stenhzation processes m canning would seem to make the 
use of chermcal preservatives unnecessary, nevertheless, such products as catsup 
have been found on the market containing a liberal amount of sodium fluoride and 
hamburg steak and other ground meats are too often loaded with sulphites 

In the opinion of the writer work on butter and milk had best be preceded by a 
study of salad oils and fats and usually these three last mentioned items are best 
placed at the end of the course because of their complexity Laboratory work with 
this group bnngs into use the Abbd Refractometer, Westphal Balance, viscosimeter, 
lactometer, Babcock apparatus and many others 

To a course of four hours may be added baking powder analysis involving gaso 
metnc apparatus, work on spices and condiments, and spore and mold counting m 
tomato products The determination of spray residues from the use of inseeticides 
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offers an interesting field and one which is steadily growing in importance to the 
health of our nation 

In conclusion, while recogmzmg the importance of developmg skill in labora- 
tory technique, we believe that too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of reference reading and habitual contact with current literature 

As a necessary stimulus to that end we have found it very effective to prepare 
lists of questions on each subject covered in the laboratory outline which the student 
is reqmred to answer in wnting and hand in to the instructor Such written re- 
ports not only serve to direct the student in his reading but also supply the instruc- 
tor with another check upon the diligence and comprehension of each student 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR A HOSPITAL PHARMACY * 

BY EDWARD SPEASE* AND ROBERT M PORTER ’ 

It goes Without saying that any one person who attempts to outline these standards will 
be governed entirely by his own experiences and observations It is our behef that the necessity 
for pharmaceutical service in hospitals is now so generally accepted that it is unnecessary to 
discuss It m this paper 

It would appear that the thing most needed at the present time is the development of a 
set of pnnciples which can govern those whose duty it is to inspect and approve hospitals Hos- 
pitals are of so many different types and serve such a vanety of purposes that, if we should make 
the attempt to set forth a detailed list of standards, equipment and procedures, we should only 
provoke endless and futile discussions and so it would seem wise to leave the details which m 
time will become necessary to be decided m a more orderly manner 

We might offer as a suggested method that a committee chosen from each of the existmg 
hospital associations with the mspecting organization’s representative as arbiter would very 
quickly settle all details 

We have already submitted five principles to Dr MacEachem of the American College 
of Surgeons and receiving no adverse criticism of them we shall again present them here with 
some explanation of them attached 


PRINCIPLE NO 1 

Every hospital must have pharmaceutical service 

(а) The full time of a graduate registered pharmacist or 

(б) Pharmaceutical service from an approved adjacent pharmacy 

Under the heading (a) there will be some opposiuon to the use of the word, graduate ” 
We have given this subject much thought and masmuch as these are principles to guide an m 
spccting officer and are not statute law it would seem to us wise to retain this word No organi- 
zation workmg for the good of hospitals would msist upon the removal of a pharmacist because 
he or she is not a college graduate if the service can be satisfactory, but if due consideration is 
to be given to the safety of the patient and if necessary service and codperation is to be offered 
to the physician it appears that all replacements and all new pharmacists added should be gradu- 
ates of recognized colleges of pharmacy 

Under the heading (b) there are no standards for an approved pharmacy but as the Ameri- 
can PnARMACEUTiCAL ASSOCIATION IS now considermg such standards it would appear that their 

* Presented at the Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons, Hospital 
Standardization Conference San Francisco October 28-November 1, 1935 

1 Dean of the School of Pharmacj , Western Reserve Universitj and Directing Pharmacist 
of the University Hospitals of Cleveland 

' Instructor in Pharmacj , School of Pharmacy, Western Reserve University and Phar- 
macist of the University Hospitals of Cleveland 
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steps will be hastened if they should observe that hospitals and medical associations may find it 
necessary to have such standards promulgated 

It may be of interest to mention that the New York pharmacy laws now prescribe a mmi 
mum hst of equipment for a registered pharmacy If this hst be chosen as a workmg basis onij, 
a few Items would have to be added for pharmaceutical service to small hospitals 

PRINCIPLE NO 2 

A pharmacy committee shall be appomted, the members of which shall be 
chosen from the several divisions of the medical staff, for the purpose of determining 
the policy of operation of the pharmacy, addition to and deletion from the drugs used, 
such other matters of a pharmaceutical nature as from time to time are necessary, 
and supervision of purchase and issuance of drugs chemicals, pharmaceutical prepa 
rations, biologicals and professional supphes withm the hospital This eommittee 
shall meet at regular mtervals The Pharmacist shall be a member of it and serve 
as Its secretary and a transcript of its proceedings shall be kept and a copy forwarded 
by the secretary to the proper governing body of the hospital 

For clarity of discussion ve are listing briefly, what Prmeiple No 2 contams 

(a) Establishment of a Pharmacy Committee and its duties 

{b) Supervision by this committee of the purchase and issuance of drugs 
chemicals pharmaceutical preparations, biologicals and professional supplies 

(а) The establishment of a Pharmacy Committee which in our Hospitals is composed 
of the Associate Professors of Medicme Surgery Pediatrics, Gynecology and Obstetrics, a 
Chmcal Instructor in Medicme the Dean of the School of Pharmacy and the Chief Pharmacist, 
has been the most important step taken to msure proper pharmaceutical service In many 
hospitals the Committee may not need to be so large but surely both medicine and surgery as 
well as pharmacy should be represented and also any other department that is particularly ac 
cented by that hospital What we are seekmg to avoid is the appomtment of one medical man 
to supervise the pharmacy Our service requires the knowledge of men who represent or are 
thoroughly conversant with all the main services of the hospital and are men of the type and 
standmg who can carry back decisions to staff members and have these decisions respected 
These committee members can also call upon staff and visiting members for information upon 
and support for projects bemg considered by the committee It might not be amiss for this 
committee to have a voice in the approval of the qualifications of the pharmacist We, as a 
committee do not issue orders, but rather we work on the policy of ask the man who uses it” 
and then when our report goes to the administration for an executive order it is often merely a 
matter of form This is particularly and peculiarly true of professional supplies In this field 
to which little systematized study has been given such a committee will work wonders m terms 
of both satisfaction and economy 

(б) Supervision by the Committee of all purchase and issuance of pharmaceutical and 
professional supphes items does not mean the act of purchase This may be left to a clerk or 
admmistrative officer but the committee through its pharmacist, should be clothed with authority 
not only for obtaining proper items but also for rejecting improper ones All new items should 
receive committee approval not necessarily for trial but before they become items of stock 

PRINCIPLE NO 3 

An adequate phaimaceutical reference library must be maintained by the 
hospital 

(a) United States Pharmacopoeia National Formulary Newand Nonofficial 
Remedies United States Dispensatory reference works on Inorganic, Organic and 
Quantitative Chemistry Pharmacology Toxicology Bactenology and a medical 
dictionary 

(J) The Journal of the American Medical Association the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association the Year Book of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association the federal regulations relative to the dispensing 
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of alcohol and narcotics and a copy of the state and municipal pharmacy laws and 
sanitary code 

Here the attempt has been made to list a bare mimraura of reference works The good phar- 
macist must be familiar with these reference works and mdeed his field of reading must be far 
wider if he is to furnish adequate service to physicians, nursmg service and admmistration 

PRINCIPLE NO 4 

Every hospital must use drugs, chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations 
of at least United States Pharmacopoeia, National Formulary and New and Non- 
official Remedies quality in the treatment of patients 

Comment upon this section should be unnecessary but the mdusion of it is very necessary for 
the good of the patient Pnce is the least important factor m judging the fitness of these thmgs 

PRINCIPLE NO 5 

The routme preparation of mjectible medication and supervision of steriliza- 
tion of all preparations he himself prepares, the routme manufacture of pharmaceuti- 
cals, the dispensmg of drugs, chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations, the filhng 
and labelmg of all drug contamers issued to nursmg units from which medication is 
to be administered a semi-monthly inspection of all pharmaceutical supplies on 
nursmg units the mamtenance of an approved stock of antidotes m the emergency 
suite, the dispensmg of all narcotic drugs and a perpetual mventory of them, speci 
fications for purchase of all drugs, chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations used 
m the treatment of patients, specifications for purchase and storage of biologicals and 
all operations wherein a special knowledge of pharmacy, includmg a ready knowledge 
of weights and measures m all systems, is necessary, must be done by the pharmacist 
or under his immediate supervision 

In commenting upon this principle we shall divide it mto its several topics 

(0) Preparation of injectible medication and its subsequent sterilization This is a true 
function of the pharmacy and of the pharmacist This w ork is now m the hands of cheap labor 
techmcians, nurses, pharmacists and physicians Sterilization m hospitals is bemg given careful 
study in many places now Nothmg has been defimtely settled nor have definite standards been 
worked out, though much has been accomphshed The whole subject is of such vast importance 
that we firmly believe it should be under the supervision of one person who is particularly fitted 
to understand its ramifications and who is scientifically trained so that he knows what he is 
doing and for whom it is a major duty and responsibihty and not an incidental one 

(b) The routine manufacture of pharmaceuticals 

(c) The dispensing of drugs, chemicals and pharmaceutical preparations 

(d) The filhng and labeling of all drug contamers from which medication is to be 
administered 

(1) , (c) and (d) certainly go to the pharmacist without question yet there are many ques- 
tions upon these subjects which come up regularly for committee judgment In this connection 
let us point out the dangers involved in nurse and lay dispensing of drugs to personnel and to 
patients upon their discharge from the hospital An entire chapter could be written upon these 
dangerous practices 

(e) Inspection of drug supplies on nursmg units is not alone a check upon the nurse 
That phase of it is a small part of the importance of the inspection Our nursmg service welcomes 
this inspection and tlie placing of the responsibility for drugs upon the pharmacist where it belongs, 
and even sends a nursing instructor along with the pharmacist upon these inspection trips 

The following items of this prmciple are so self evident that prolonged discussion of them 
seems unnecessary 


PRINCIPLE NO 6 

This has been left blank for a perfectly self evident purpose that is, mabihty 
at present to state it in definite clear and concise language though we believe it 
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steps will be hastened if they should observe that hospitals and medical associations may find it 
necessary to have such standards promulgated 

It may be of interest to mention that the New York pharmacy laws now prescribe a mini 
mum hst of equipment for a registered pharmacy If this list be chosen as a workmg basis onlj, 
a few Items would have to be added for pharmaceutical service to small hospitals 

PRINCIPLE NO 2 

A pharmacy committee shall be appomted the members of which shall be 
chosen from the several divisions of the medical staff, for the purpose of determining 
the policy of operation of the pharmacy addition to and deletion from the drugs used, 
such other matters of a pharmaceutical nature as from time to time are necessary, 
and supervision of purchase and issuance of drugs, chemicals, pharmaceutical prepa 
rations, biologicals and professional supphes withm the hospital This committee 
shall meet at regular mtervals The Pharmacist shall be a member of it and serve 
as Its secretary, and a transcript of its proceedings shall be kept and a copy forwarded 
by the secretary to the proper govemmg body of the hospital 

For clarity of discussion we are listing bnefly what Principle No 2 contams 

(a) Establishment of a Pharmacy Committee and its duties 

(J) Supervision by this committee of the purchase and issuance of drugs, 
chemicals pharmaceutical preparations, biologicals and professional supplies 

(а) The establishment of a Pharmacy Committee which m our Hospitals, is composed 
of the Associate Professors of Medicme Surgery, Pediatrics, Gynecology and Obstetrics, a 
Chmcal Instructor m Medicine the Dean of the School of Pharmacy and the Chief Pharmacist, 
has been the most important step taken to msure proper pharmaceutical service In many 
hospitals the Committee may not need to be so large but surely both medicine and surgery as 
well as pharmacy should be represented and also any other department that is particularly ac 
cented by that hospital What t\e are seeking to avoid is the appointment of one medical man 
to supervise the pharmacy Our service requires the knowledge of men who represent or are 
thoroughly conversant with all the main services of the hospital and are men of the type and 
standmg who can carry back decisions to staff members and have these decisions respected 
These committee members can also call upon staff and visiting members for information upon 
and support for projects being considered by the committee It might not be amiss for this 
committee to have a voice in the approval of the qualifications of the pharmacist We, as a 
committee, do not issue orders but rather we work on the policy of ask the man who uses it’ 
and then when our report goes to the administration for an executive order it is often merely a 
matter of form This is particularly and peculiarly true of professional supplies In this field, 
to which little systematized study has been given such a committee will work wonders in terms 
of both satisfaction and economy 

(б) Supervision by the Committee of all purchase and issuance of pharmaceutical and 
professional supphes items does not mean the act of purchase This may be left to a clerk or 
administrative officer but the committee, through its pharmacist should be clothed with authority 
not only for obtaining proper items but also for rejecting improper ones All new items should 
receive committee approval not necessanly for trial but before thej become items of stock 

PRINCIPLE NO 3 

An adequate pharmaceutical reference library must be maintained by the 
hospital 

(a) United States Pharmacopoeia National Formulary New and Nonofiicial 
Remedies United States Dispensatory, reference works on Inorganic Organic and 
Quantitative Chemistry Pharmacology Toxicology Bacteriology and a medical 
dictionary 

(b) The Joiintal of the Amsrican Medical Associalton the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the Year Book of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association the federal regulations relative to the dispensing 
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The authors expressed thanks for the privilege of presenting this paper and regret that 
they could not be present for discussion of it and their appreciation of the kindness of Dr T C 
Daniels for his willingness to read it to the Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons 


THE CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 

MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 

OFFICIALS 


Multnomah Hotel Portland, Oregon 

August 8, 1935 

The Seventh Annual Meetmg of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Lau Enforcement 
Officials was convened by Chairman R L Swam, at 9 30 a m m the Club Room, with the follow 
ing present 


A L I Wmne 

Virginia 

F V McCullough 

Indiana 

L L Walton 

Pennsylvania 

F L Christenson 

Idaho 

C L O Connell 

Pennsylvama 

John Culley 

California 

Roy Cook 

W Virgima 

W M Fulton 

California 

G L Hayman 

W Virginia 

F E Mortensen 

Cahforma 

C T Gilbert 

Connecticut 

Edna E Gleason 

California 

R C Schulti 

Wyoming 

W B Rutherford 

California 

E F Hart 

Washington 

Roy S Wamack 

California 

P H Brady 

Washington 

Arthur Baker 

Colorado 

R L Pamsh 

Oregon 

W J Bishop 

Colorado 

Alfred Wiehmark 

Oregon 

E J Prochaskz 

Minnesota 

A F Peterson 

Montana 

R L Swam 

Maryland 

Hugo Schaefer 

New York 

F H King 

Ohio 

Fred Schaefer 

New York 

M N Ford 

Ohio 

R S Lehman 

New York 




Chairman Swain had no prepared address, however, he reviewed the work of the Conference 
m the past, in detail Chairman Swam then called upon the Secretary and Treasurer, for his 
report 

REPORT OF SECRETARY AND TRBAStTRER 

On June 26, 1934 we sent out 300 copies by first class mail, of reprints of the 1933 meeting 
of the Conference 

Since the last annual meetmg of the Conference, the Secretary, on September 7, 1934, 
dislnbuted by first class mail, 315 copies of a compilation by Chairman Swam on the subject of 
"Temporary Absence ” 

On December 14 1934, we also sent out 300 copies as first class mail of the repnnts for 
the 1934 meeting of the Conference 

At the end of our last annual meeting, we had on hand S280 67 rvith no outstanding bdls 
I olloivmg our last annual meeting. Chairman F C A Schaefer and his finance committee made 
another appeal for finances from state boards and individual members interested in the Confer- 
ence r rom that appeal he secured S99 00 as follows 


John Seidcn, Montana 

S2 00 

V C Piakowski Michigan 

3 00 

H A Stj^ie, Ohio 

1 00 

C H Ganger, Nen York 

2 00 

Colorado Board 

5 00 

F S Houch New York 

3 00 

H R Rudy, Marj land 

1 00 

J Leon Lascoff, New York 

2 00 

Leon Marr, Maine 

2 00 

Geo C Dicckman New York 

2 00 
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^vl]l be easy to make a brief statement that will serve as a basis for future elabora 
tion This principle should cover the ethical and commercial aspect of the phar 
macy" and the things it should deal m, other than those mentioned and hinted at in 
the first five principles It should decide who may purchase from the pharmacy, 
upon what basis and what charges are to be made 

In drafting this pnnciple the whole question of employee purchases, staff purchases and 
direct sales to the public must come up for consideration We believe that if we could have the 
benefit of your discussion upon this very troublesome list of subjects we could at least outhne 
something that would serve as a beginning May we venture to assert that we believe you all will 
be opposed to direct sales to the pubhc by a hospital pharmacy If you agree on this point then 
the others may be tentatively settled by requiring a set and stated policy by each hospital so 
that an mspectmg officer may see clearly what is bemg done and judge for himself tvhether it 
constitutes ethical practice This will result finally in the setting forth of a sound Pnnciple 
No 6 under which all can work 

Before closmg we wish to add what we in the University Hospitals of Cleveland call our 
Drug Policy We soon learned that our committee could not function properly without such a 
policy and it may serve a useful purpose to each of you 

DRUG POLICV 
Pharmacopoeia 

The pharmacy shall stock, or be prepared to supply preparations of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, National Formulary and New and Nonofficial Remedies Where New and 
NonofiScial Remedies lists several articles having similar composition or action," a selection of 
such preparations, chosen by the Pharmacy Committee and approved by the Medical Council 
shall be carried This is necessary because of the expense involved m carrymg a large stock of 
infrequently used items A selection shall also be made where New and NonofBcial Remedies 
lists identical products of several manufacturers 

Preparations carried by the pharmacy, excludmg such sera and expensive preparations 
as may be determmed from time to time by the Admmistration and Pharmacy Committee shall 
be included in room charge to patients The Pharmacy shall procure other drugs or preparations 
for hospital patients on request of the visiting physician Such special orders, however, are to 
be charged to the patient 

The Pharmacy Committee shall provide a book knoira as ‘ The Hospital Formulary” 
and revise it from time to time It is to be considered as supplementary to the United States 
Pharmacopoeia National Formulary and New and Nonofficial Remedies It is to contam those 
preparations of drugs and chemicals sizes of tablets, ampuls, suppositories, etc , which are kept 
by the pharmacy and may be called for under distmctive titles and which are ready to be dis 
pensed either to Out-Patient or Hospital Departments Its purpose may be said to be one of 
convenience in ordering and prescribmg 

No new drug or preparation is to be earned by the pharmacy until it has been recom 
mended by the Pharmacy Committee and approved by the Medical Council 

PROPRIETARY PREPARATIONS NOT IN THE NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES OR OF A 
PARTICULAR MANUFACTURER 

Any drug or preparation, not carried by the pharmacy, which is requested by a visiting 
physician for a pnvate patient will be procured from an outside pharmacy m the amount ordered 
by the physician and charged to the patient 

DRUGS FOR RESEARCH 

The above regulations are not mtended to hamper the controlled study of any drug or 
proprietary article The pharmacy rvUl therefore supply a specified amount of any preparation 
for a member of the teaehmg staff after the approval of the head of his service When this 
supplj IS exhausted more will not be supplied, nor will it be added to the pharmacy stock until 
a report shoning its value has been given to the Pharmacy Committee 
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The authors expressed thanks for the privilege of presenting this paper and regret that 
they could not be present for discussion of it, and their appreciation of the kindness of Dr T C 
Daniels for his willingness to read it to the Clinical Congress of the American College of Surgeons 


THE CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 

MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 

OFFICIALS 


Multnomah Hotel Portland, Oregon 

August 8, 1935 

The Seventh Annual Meetmg of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement 
Officials was convened by Chairman R L Swain at 9 30 a m in the Club Room with the follow 
ing present 


A L I Wmne 

Virginia 

F V McCullough 

Indiana 

L L Walton 

Pennsylvama 

F L Christenson 

Idaho 

C L 0 Connell 

Pennsylvama 

John CuUey 
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Roy Cook 

W Virgima 

W M Fulton 

California 

G L Hayman 

W Virginia 

F E Mortensen 
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C T Gilbert 

Connecticut 

Edna E Gleason 

California 

R C Schultz 

Wyoming 

W B Rutherford 

California 

E F Hart 

Washington 

Roy S Warnack 

California 

P H Brady 

Washington 

Arthur Baker 

Colorado 

R L Parrish 

Oregon 

W J Bishop 

Colorado 

Alfred Wiehmark 

Oregon 

E J Prochaskz 

Minnesota 

A F Peterson 

Montana 

R L Swam 

Maryland 

Hugo Schaefer 

New York 

F H Kmg 

Ohio 

Fred Schaefer 

New York 

M N Ford 

Ohio 

R S Lehman 
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Chairman Swam had no prepared address, however he reviewed the work of the Conference 
m the past, in detail Chairman Swam then called upon the Secretary and Treasurer, for his 
report 

REPORT OF SECRETARY AND TREASURER 

On June 26 1934, we sent out 300 copies by first class mail of reprints of the 1933 meeting 
of the Conference 

Since the last annual meetmg of the Conference, the Secretary, on September 7 1934 
distnbuted by first class mail, 315 copies of a compilation by Chairman Swain on the subject of 
"Temporary Absence ” 

On December 14 1934, we also sent out 300 copies as first class mail of the reprints for 
the 1934 meetmg of the Conference 

At the end of our last annual meetmg, we had on hand S2S0 67 with no outstanding bills 
Following our last annual meeting. Chairman F C A Schaefer and his finance committee made 
another appeal for finances from state boards and individual members interested m the Confer- 
ence From that appeal he secured S99 00, as follows 


John Seiden, Montana 

S2 00 

V C Piakowsla, Michigan 

3 00 

H A Slype Ohio 

1 00 

C H Ganger, New York 

2 00 

Colorado Board 

5 00 

r S Houch, New York 

3 00 

H R Rudy, Maryland 

1 00 

J Leon Lascoff, New York 

2 00 

Leon Marr, Maine 

2 00 

Geo C Dieckman, New York 

2 00 
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Iowa 

10 00 

H C Chnstenson, Illinois 

5 00 

Alabama 

5 00 

New York Board 

10 00 

W H Roberts New York 

2 00 

Kansas Board 

10 00 

E E Chilson, New York 

2 00 

Washington Board 

10 00 

Geo W Mather New York 

2 00 

Minnesota Board 

5 00 

Wm Mansfield New York 

2 00 

Oscar Rennebohm, Wisconsin 

1 00 

Hugo H Schaefer New York 

3 00 

Berthold M Kremer, Wisconsin 

1 00 

F C A Schaefer, New York 

3 00 

Edith G Schmitz Wisconsin 

1 00 

Geo Blackalls Connecticut 
W C Anderson, New York 

1 00 

2 00 

H G Reunzel, Wisconsin 

1 00 

For the present year 

the Finance Committee sent out another appeal for a 

ten dollar 

contribution from each state or whatever amount could be paid and from that appeal 
Schaefer received $111 00 as follows 

Chairman 

Ohio 

$10 00 

Florida 

5 00 

Iowa 

10 00 

Marne 

5 00 

North Dakota 

10 00 

Pennsylv ania 

5 00 

Kansas 

10 00 

Maryland 

10 00 

New Jersey 

10 00 

Minnesota 

5 00 

New York 

11 00 

Oregon 

5 00 

Alabama 

5 00 

Wisconsin 

10 00 


This makes a total of $210 00 received since our last annual meeting Balance on hand May 10 
1934, S280 07 making a total of $490 67 Bills paid since our last annual meeting are as follows 


May 22 1934 E G Eberle print 
mg of proceedings S 50 00 

July 3 1934 Dr Hugo Schaefer e\ 

pense for finance com 20 80 

Jan 2, 1935 E G Eberle, reprints 23 70 
July 20 1935 R L Swam postage 

and stationery 8 70 


Total expenditure $109 26 

Leaving a total balance to date of $381 41 


Upon motion of Mr Schaefer seconded by Mr Gilbert the Report of the Secretary 
Treasurer w as approved 

REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

F C A Schaefer, Chairman of the Finance Committee, reported that subsequent to the 
last annual meeting the committee had decided to contact Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement 
Officials and also mdividuals who might be mterested in the Conference for additional finances 
An appeal w ent out, from which the Secretary received $99 00 From this appeal most of the 
contributions received came from individuals as a personal donation for the reason it could not 
be paid out of departmental funds 

For the present year an appeal was made to each state board and those having to do with 
law enforcement for a sum of ten dollars and from this appeal the committee received fourteen 
replies and have promises from others who said their contributions would follow 

Respectfully submitted 
F C A Schaefer, Chairman 

Chairman Swam called for the next item on the program which was an address from 
Harry C Huse Director of Licenses for the State of Washington Mr Huse being absent his 
paper was presented by P H Brady of the State of Washington which is as follows 

You will notice from your program that this paper was to be handled by Harry C Huse 
Director of the Department of Licenses of the State of Washington However since your pro 
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gram was prepared the state of Washington has a Board of Pharmacy entirely free from its De 
partment of Licenses to enforce the pharmaceuhcal laws 

‘ It is very gratifying that at this first conference of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy here in the Paafic Northwest that we have a board of pharmacy to represent the State 
of Washington 

"This restoration of self government to the pharmacists of this state due to the untinng 
efforts of the officers and many of the members of the W S P A and the cooperation of Governor 
Martin and the legislature of 1935 is an exemplification of that outstanding principle that every 
industry can best regulate its own affairs and solve its own problems And now that we have this 
measure of autonomy the responsibility for its success or failure rests entirely with the pharmacists 
of the state 

"The Pharmacy Board may be considered as a committee of three selected from the ranks 
of the registered pharmacists of Washmgton to supervise the pharmacy laws and regulations of the 
state 

‘ I would like to present two pictures to you One is the sorry spectacle of this committee of 
three, with very limited resources, trying to enforce the pharmacy law against the will of the phar 
macists of the state The other is a picture of your District Councils adjusting every difficultj 
possible in a fnendly coSperative manner and as a last resort presenting those cases which cannot 
be so handled to the Pharmacy Board for prosecution As onginally drawn up the measure in 
stitutmg the District Councils provided for a Director of Law enforcement This work may be 
handled through jour director of Fair Trade Practice but if it proves too much of a burden to 
gether with other duties a Director of Law Enforcement should be elected to handle the matter 

' The pharmacj law is primanly a safeguard for the public In the next place it is a 
measure of protection not only for law abiding drug store owners but also for Registered Phar 
macist employees The State of Washmgton, along with other states, now demands a four year 
course of education and preparation for the students m pharmacy There is an implied contract 
in this to the extent that the State should see to it that unqualified persons are not illegally per 
forming the work of unemployed pharmacists 

'The guiding principle of your Board of Pharmacy will be that the practice of pharmacy is 
reserved for registered pharmacists just as much so as the practice of Medicine or Surgery or 
Dentistry is reserved for registered physicians, surgeons and dentists A corporation or an in 
dividual may invest money in a drug store but this capital investment does not carry with it the 
privilege of performing those functions which are reserved by law to Registered Pharmacists 

And so, in carrying out these principles, your committee of three would ask the Distnct 
Councils for cooperation in the followmg matters Pharmacy renewals To check up shop 
keepers who are offering for sale drug store merchandise and inspecting those shop keepers who are 
advertising drug departments or use the word ‘drug in any form of advertising We would also 
ask j our assistance in the matter of checking up on vendors selling household remedies and sug- 
gest that you seek the cooperation of your local city and county authonties m this matter 
While it does not come directly under the administration of the Pharmacy Law jour Board sug 
gests that you obtain a list of unemployed registered pharmacists in your district and endeavor 
to work out a relief system to put men to work 

'With the limited resources at our command for the next two years it is only through co 
operation of this kind that the new pharmacy law can be effective If the next legislature grants 
us a larger appropriation we will be able to carry on this work through inspectors but even then 
this can best be accomplished through the agency of the Distnct Councils 

' In closing we would say that it is our ambition to place and maintain the profession of 
pharmacy m the State of Washington on as high a standard as in anj state in the Union 

"Approximately 526,000 00 a year into the State Treasury All money must go to the 
State Treasury Then the State Legislature appropnates the monej We have only SIO 000 00 
for two years We might ask for a deficiency appropriation — we are going to ask for more money 
at the next legislature We have our new pharmacy law and one of the points in it is that all shop 
keepers who use words to make the public think of drug stores must have a registered pharmacist 
to supervise the work It was simply a matter of collecting taxes without any great effort to 
enforce the Pharmacy law Physicians of Spokane Countj would handle the matter very 
thoroughlj themselves and that is what I am trying to get the pharmacists to do ’ 
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10 00 

E E Chilson New York 

2 00 

Washington Board 

10 00 

Geo W Mather New York 

2 00 

Miimesota Board 

5 00 

Wm Mansfield New York 

2 00 

Oscar Rennebohm, Wisconsin 

1 00 

Hugo H Schaefer New York 

3 00 

Berthold M Kremer Wisconsin 

1 00 

F C A Schaefer New York 

3 00 

Edith G Schmitz Wisconsin 

1 00 

Geo Blackalls, Connecticut 
W C Anderson, New York 

1 00 

2 00 

H G Reunzel, Wisconsin 

1 00 

For the present year 

the Finance Committee sent out another appeal for a 

ten dollar 

contribution from each state or whatever amount could be paid and from that appeal 
Schaefer received $111 00, as follows 

Chairman 

Ohio 

$10 00 

Florida 

5 00 

Iowa 

10 00 

Maine 

5 00 

North Dakota 

10 00 

Pennsylvania 

5 00 

Kansas 

10 00 

Maryland 

10 00 

New Jersey 

10 00 

Mmnesota 

5 00 

New York 

11 00 

Oregon 

5 00 

Alabama 

5 00 

Wisconsin 

10 00 


This makes a total of 5210 00 received since our last annual meeting Balance on hand May 10 
1934 $280 67, making a total of $490 07 Bills paid since our last annual meeting are as follows 


May 22 1934 E G Eberle print 
mg of proceedings $ 50 00 

July 3, 1934 Dr Hugo Schaefer ex 

pense for finance com 26 80 

Jan 2 1935 E G Eberle, reprints 23 76 

July 20 1935 R L Swam postage 

and stationery 8 70 

Total expenditure $109 26 

Leaving a total balance to date of 5381 41 


Upon motion of Mr Schaefer, seconded by Mr Gilbert the Report of the Secretary 
Treasurer was approved 

REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

F C A Schaefer, Chairman of the Finance Committee reported that subsequent to the 
last annual meeting, the committee had decided to contact Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement 
Officials and also individuals who might be interested m the Conference for additional finances 
An appeal went out, from which the Secretary received $99 00 From this appeal most of the 
contributions received came from mdividuals as a personal donation for the reason it could not 
be paid out of departmental funds 

For the present year an appeal was made to each state board and those having to do with 
law enforcement, for a sum of ten dollars and from this appeal the committee received fourteen 
replies and have promises from others who said their contributions would follow 

Respectfully submitted 
F C A Schaefer Chairman 

Chairman Swam called for the next item on the program which was an address from 
Harry C Huse Duector of Licenses for the State of Washington Mr Huse being absent his 
paper w as presented by P H Brady of the State of Washington which is as follows 

‘ You will notice from yoiu program that this paper was to be handled by Harry C Huse, 
Director of the Department of Licenses of the State of Washington However since your pro 
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gram was prepared the state of Washington has a Board of Pharmacy entirely free from its De 
partment of Licenses to enforce the pharmaceutical laws 

It IS very gratifying that at this first conference of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy here in the Paafic Northwest that we have a board of pharmacy to represent the State 
of Washington 

"This restoration of self government to the pharmaasts of this state due to the untirmg 
efforts of the officers and many of the members of the W S P A and the cooperation of Governor 
Martin and the legislature of 1935 is an evemphfication of that outstanding pnnciple that every 
industry can best regulate its own affairs and solve its own problems And now that we have this 
measure of autonomy the responsibility for its success or failure rests entirely with the pharmacists 
of the state 

' The Pharmacy Board may be considered as a committee of three selected from the ranks 
of the registered pharmacists of Washington to supervise the pharmacy laws and regulations of the 
state 

‘ I would like to present two pictures to you One is the sorry spectacle of this committee of 
three, with very limited resources, trying to enforce the pharmacy law against the will of the phar 
macists of the state The other is a picture of your District Councils adjusting every difficulty 
possible in a friendly cooperative manner and as a last resort presenting those cases which cannot 
be so handled to the Pharmacy Board for prosecution As ongmally drawn up the measure in 
stitutmg the Distnct Councils provided for a Director of Law enforcement This work may be 
handled through your director of Fair Trade Practice but if it proves too much of a burden to 
gether with other duties a Director of Law Enforcement should be elected to handle the matter 

' The pharmacy law is primanly a safeguard for the public In the next place it is a 
measure of protection not only for law abiding drug store owners but also for Registered Phar- 
macist employees The State of Washington along with other states now demands a four-year 
course of education and preparation for the students in pharmacy There is an implied contract 
in this to the extent that the State should see to it that unqualified persons are not illegally per 
forming the w ork of unemployed pharmacists 

‘The guiding principle of your Board of Pharmacy will be that the practice of pharmacy is 
reserved for registered pharmacists just as much so as the practice of Medicine or Surgery or 
Dentistry is reserved for registered physicians, surgeons and dentists A corporation or an in 
dividual may invest money m a drug store but this capital investment does not carry with it the 
privilege of performing those functions which are reserved by law to Registered Pharmacists 

' And so, in carrying out these principles, your committee of three would ask the District 
Councils for coSperation in the folloivmg matters Pharmacy renewals To check up shop 
keepers who are offering for sale drug store merchandise and inspecting those shop keepers who are 
advertising drug departments or use the word ‘drug’ in any form of advertising We would also 
ask your assistance in the matter of checking up on vendors selling household remedies and sug- 
gest that you seek the cooperation of your local city and county authonties in this matter 
While It does not come directly under the admimstration of the Pharmacy Law your Board sug- 
gests that you obtain a list of unemployed registered pharmacists in your district and endeavor 
to IV ork out a relief system to put men to work 

With the limited resources at our command for the next two years it is only through co 
operation of this kind that the new pharmacy law can be effective If the next legislature grants 
us a larger appropriation we will be able to carry on this work through inspectors but even then 
this can best be accomplished through the agency of the District Councils 

"In closing we would say that it is our ambition to place and maintain the profession of 
pharmacy in the State of Washington on as high a standard as in any state in the Union 

'Approximately S26,000 00 a j ear into the State Treasury All money must go to the 
State Treasury Then the State Legislature appropnates the monej We have only $10,000 00 
for two years We might ask for a defiaency appropriation — 1 \ e are going to ask for more money 
at the next legislature We have our new pharmacy law and one of the points in it is that all shop 
keepers who use words to make the public think of drug stores must hax e a registered pharmacist 
to supervise the work It was simply a matter of collecting taxes without any great effort to 
enforce the Pharmacj law Phjsicians of Spokane County would handle the matter very 
thoroughly themselves and that is what I am trjmg to get the pharmacists to do ’’ 
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The paper was discussed by Messrs Cook Swam Rutherford and Fulton 

PISCUSSION 

Mr Cook ‘ WTiat constitutes a shop keeper?” 

Mr Brady ‘A grocery store that handles Castona Mentholatum, etc If they use the 
w ord drugs in any way, then they must have a registered pharmacist m attendance ” 

Mr Cook ‘ In the state of Washington what is the attitude of the Board of Pharmacy 
and what can thej do about such a situation?” 

Mr Brady ‘ When they have a sign up saymg Leave prescnptions here ’ That can 
only be done by a registered pharmacist at all times even if he does not fill them — our mterpreta 
tion IS receiving is dispensmg There are members of the legislature who are shop-keepers and 
that IS why the fee was reduced from S6 00 to S2 00 ” 

Mr Swam “Does the Board have any full time employees to take care of this work?” 

Mr Brady Mrs Adams has been turned over to us on a part time basis All our 
records are at Olympia and she looks after it all The Department of Licenses pays the major 
part of her salary and we paj the rest ’ 

Mr Swam Is there any member of your Board who is a full time member?” 

Mr Brady No We are putting a paid inspector to work on September 16th to inspect 
and report and if the thing is to be taken care of at once he takes it up to the prosecuting 
attorney ” 

Mr Swam What license do the itinerant vendors pay?” 

Mr Brady Two dollars per year ” 

Mr Swam How many? 

Mr Brady Thej are working on that now and it s very difficult to find out In the past, 
these companies have been very ivillmg to cooperate The first step is to write to them and get 
the names of their individual agents Tw enty such fees have been paid ” 

Question Wffiat do these vendors sell? 

Mr Brady Household Imiments and veterinary remedies ” 

Mr Swam Do you enforce the law that department stores cannot use the words patent 
medicines? 

Mr Brady They could not without using a registered pharmacist They usually employ 
registered pharmacists — girls ” 

Mr Rutherford Does your Board register Asiatics?” 

Mr Brady They have to be citizens of the United States — foreign born is all right as 
long as they are naturalized citizens ” 

Mr Fulton It might be of interest to know that we have pharmacists assistant phar 
macists general dealers itinerant vendors We have general dealer licenses if they are 3 miles 
from a drug store — 'they can sell any medicine that is trade marked and registered We give them 
a list of what they can sell Our itinerant vendor license is $100 00 a >ear Nobody can run a 
prescnption drug store unless he has a pharmacist in charge from the time he tunis the key until he 
shuts the door No exceptions of any kind No one can use the w ord drugs unless he is a regis 
tered pharmacist They have no agents any more, or dealers Ford did have Ford dealers 
Now he has agents They buy the stuff and then they have no further responsibihtj We have 
se\en inspectors and four of them will work wholly on itinerant vendors and general dealers 
Last week we had one fellow get five itinerant vendors and about twenty general dealers We 
catch more druggists violating the poison law than others We have a lot of first-class druggists 
in California and some that don't want to live up to the law We gave one of these in San Fran 
CISCO seven prescriptions and on fixe of them he substituted They arc hurting the business 
and not helping anybody else ’ 

At this time Chairman Swam appomted a nominating committee consisting of C T Gil 
bert. Chairman, Fred Schaefer and F V McCullough with rastructions to bring in nominations 
for a Chairman Secretary and Treasurer and Delegate to the House of Delegates 

Frank L Christenson, President of the Idaho Board of Pharmacy explains the Idaho laws 
as follows 

It might be said that I have been mterested in this w ork for several years I have studied 
the laws of exerv state even the Dominion of Canada \ery senously with the help of some good 
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legal authorities I have obtained practically every decision rendered for the past 15 years I 
want to make a statement that we have a very unsatisfactory set-up in Idaho I am attempting 
to operate a bluffer’ act So long as I am on friendly terms with the state police and the govern- 
ment I am getting by very nicely We have no money to enforce, just as Mr Brady said, 'all 
of our funds at the present tune have to go into the State treasury and it takes an appropnation 
to get them back out ’ For your information I am one of those tiying to raise about two million 
dollars in this state for relief, and I think one of the best ways would be to put a tax upon peddlers 
and agents of about S500 00 or more As Mr Mortensen said, when they start to tear your bill 
apart, place another before them and get them to fight and you will generally get a compromise ’ 
Until 1937 we will be operating under what is commonly termed the 'bluffers’ act ” 

Mr A L I Wmne, of Virgima, talks on the subject of the difference beta een patent and 
proprietary medicines, as follows 

"Relative to the difference between patent and proprietary medicmes 

The committee has done nothing smce the time it rendered a report At that time u e did 
get the information from all over the United States and found it deplorably deficient, as a matter 
of fact I believe my own state is the only one that has a definition and it is a very poor definition 
Some of the states have what might be constituted as a casual definition but nowhere m the United 
States could I find a clean cut definition We talk about patent medicmes We talk about 
proprietary medicines In the eyes of the law a patent medicme is a propnetary medicme 
It says the nature of the remedy must be on the label address must be on the label duections for 
Its use must be on the label I have found that useful sometimes when you go m and find some 
remedy that does not have a label which states for what it is intended to be used We just tell 
them to throw it out That is the bluffer’ law This subject has got to be studied further 
and I think good legal talent will have to be employed to get a definition that will hold water 
I think that in most states patent medicmes are going to be sold in general stores Most states 
have legislatures very much like that in Idaho I think that is the most difficult thing we have to 
face — how to put a good definition over and still not encounter the opposition of the people who 
are sympathetic with the dealers m the stores out m the country There is no drug store there — 
people need the medicme They have to find somebody to sell the medicme " Mr Cook made 
a motion seconded by Mr Gilbert that Mr Wmne’s committee on definition of 'Patent and Pro- 
pnetary Medicines ’ be continued — Motion earned 

Discussion 

Fred Schaefer ' In New York we have never had any difficulty -with that We have 
handled them as a class " 

Mr Christenson, Idaho ' We are not attemptmg to differentiate between those two terms 
but we are attemptmg to segregate advertised package remedies and pharmaceutical preparations 
Those who own a process patent and have a copyrighted label have the exclusive nght to the fin- 
ished product and still it’s propnetaiy ’’ 

Mr Schaefer ‘ Why can’t the law simply read patent or propnetarj medicme and in- 
clude both?" 

Mr Chnstenson, Idaho There are two types of patent and proprietary medicines We 
handle those all as one " 

Mr Winne ' You can’t draw a distmction between patent and propnetary medicme 
What we call patent medicmes are not patent medicmes at all We have to draw a line of dc 
marcation between those that are intended for sclf-medication and those intended for use of 
physicians Just as soon as we attempt to draw up a definition which will segregate those things 
they will throw them out into the other class We have to draw up a definition and draw it up 
good and tight so it will not matter how they change their labels ’’ 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs Gulley, Hugo Schaefer, Chnstenson Swam 
Tulton Rutherford, Wmne and Cook Upon motion by Mr Cook, seconded by Mr Gilbert, the 
Wmne committee on the definition of patent and propnetary medicmes was ordered continued 

Mrs Edna Gleason of Califorma discussed legislation effectmg the control of pharmacies 
pharmacists and the manufacture and distnbution of drugs and medicines, as follows 

‘ I am naturally very interested to know what the other Boards of Pharmacy were doing 
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The paper was discussed by Messrs Cook, Swam, Rutherford and Fulton 

DISCUSSION 

Mr Cook What constitutes a shop keeper?” 

Mr Brady A grocery store that handles Castona Mentholatum, etc If they use the 
iiord drugs in any way then they must have a registered pharmacist m attendance ” 

Mr Cook In the state of Washmgton, what is the attitude of the Board of Pharmacy 
and what can they do about such a situation?" 

Mr Brady When they have a sign up saying Leave prescriptions here ’ That can 
only be done by a registered pharmacist at all times, even if he does not fill them — our interpreta 
tion IS receiving is dispensing There are members of the legislature who are shop-keepers and 
that IS why the fee was reduced from S6 00 to $2 00 ” 

Mr Swain ‘Does the Board have any full time employees to take care of this work?” 

Mr Brady ‘ Mrs Adams has been turned over to us on a part time basis All our 
records are at Olympia and she looks after it all The Department of Licenses pays the major 
part of her salary and e pay the rest ’ 

Mr Swain Is there any member of your Board who is a full-time member?” 

Mr Brady 'No We are putting a paid inspector to work on September 16th to inspect 
and report and if the thing is to be taken care of at once he takes it up to the prosecuting 
attorney ” 

Mr Swam What license do the itinerant vendors pay?” 

Mr Bradv Two dollars per year ’ 

Mr Swam How many? 

Mr Brady They are working on that nowand it s very difficult to find out In the past 
these companies have been very willing to cooperate The first step is to write to them and get 
the names of their individual agents Twenty such fees have been paid ” 

Question What do these vendors sell?” 

Mr Brady Household liniments and veterinary remedies ” 

Mr Swam Do you enforce the law that department stores cannot use the words 'patent 
medicines? 

Mr Brady ‘ They could not without using a registered pharmacist They usually employ 
registered pharmacists— girls ” 

Mr Rutherford Does your Board register Asiatics?’ 

Mr Brady They have to be citizens of the United States — foreign born is all right as 
long as they are naturalized citizens ’ 

Mr Fulton It might be of interest to know that we have pharmacists assistant phar 
macists general dealers itinerant vendors We have general dealer licenses if they are 3 miles 
from a drug store — they can sell any medicine that is trade marked and registered We give them 
a list of what they can sell Our itinerant vendor license is $100 00 a year Nobody can run a 
prescription drug store unless he has a pharmacist in charge from the time he turns the key until he 
shuts the door No exceptions of any kind No one can use the word drugs unless he is a regis 
tered pharmacist They have no agents any more, or dealers Ford did have Ford dealers 
Now he has agents They buy the stuff and then they have no further responsibility We have 
seven mspectors and four of them will work wholly on itinerant vendors and general dealers 
Last week we had one fellow get five itinerant vendors and about twenty general dealers We 
catch more druggists violating the poison law than others We have a lot of first-class druggists 
m California and some that don’t want to live up to the law We gave one of these in San Fran 
cisco seven prescriptions and on five of them he substituted They are hurting the business 
and not helping anybody else ’ 

At this time Chairman Swam appointed a nominating committee consisting of C T Gil 
bert. Chairman, Fred Schaefer and F V McCullough with instructions to bring m nominations 
for a Chairman Secretary and Treasurer and Delegate to the House of Delegates 

Frank L Christenson President of the Idaho Board of Pharmacy explains the Idaho laws 
as follows 

It might be said that I have been interested in this work for several years I have studied 
the laws of everv state even the Dominion of Canada very seriously with the help of some good 
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legal authorities I have obtained practically every deasion rendered for the past 15 years I 
want to make a statement that we have a very unsatisfactory set-up in Idaho 1 am attempting 
to operate a ‘bluffer’ act So long as I am on friendly terms vnth the state police and the govern 
ment I am getting by very nicely We have no money to enforce, just as Mr Brady said, 'all 
of our funds at the present time have to go into the State treasury and it takes an appropriation 
to get them back out ’ For your information I am one of those trying to raise about two million 
dollars m this state for relief, and I think one of the best ways would be to put a tax upon peddlers 
and agents of about S500 00 or more As Mr Mortensen said, when they start to tear your bill 
apart, place another before them and get them to fight and y ou will generally get a compromise ’ 
Until 1937 we will be operating under what is commonly termed the ‘bluffers’ act ” 

Mr A L I Winne, of Virgima, talks on the subject of the difference between patent and 
proprietary medicines as follows 

“Relative to the difference between patent and proprietary medicmes 

The committee has done nothing smce the time it rendered a report At that time we did 
get the information from all over the United States and found it deplorably deficient, as a matter 
of fact I believe my own state is the only one that has a definition and it is a very poor definition 
Some of the states have what might be constituted as a casual defimtion but nowhere m the United 
States could I find a clean cut definition We talk about patent medicines We talk about 
propnetary medianes In the eyes of the law, a patent medicme is a propnetary medicine 
It says the nature of the remedy must be on the label, address must be on the label directions for 
Its use must be on the label I have found that useful sometimes when you go m and find some 
remedy that does not have a label which states for what it is intended to be used We just tell 
them to throw it out That is the ‘bluffer’ law This subject has got to be studied further 
and I thmk good legal talent will have to be employed to get a definition that will hold water 
I thmk that in most states patent medicmes are going to be sold in general stores Most states 
have legislatures very much like that m Idaho I think that is the most difficult thing we have to 
face — how to put a good definition over and stiff not encounter the opposition of the people who 
are sympathetic with the dealers m the stores out in the country There is no drug store there — 
people need the medicine They have to find somebody to sell the medicine ’’ Mr Cook made 
a motion seconded by Mr Gilbert that Mr Winne’s committee on definition of ‘Patent and Pro- 
prietary Medicmes” be continued — Motion carried 

DISCUSSION 

Fred Schaefer ‘In New York we have never had any difficulty uith that We have 
handled them as a class ” 

Mr Chnstenson, Idaho ‘ We are not attempting to differentiate between those two terms 
but we are attemptmg to segregate ad\ ertised package remedies and pharmaceutical preparations 
Those who own a process patent and have a copyrighted label have the exclusive nght to the fin- 
ished product and still it’s propnetary 

Mr Schaefer ‘Why can’t the law simply read patent or propnetary medicine and in- 
clude both?” 

Mr Chnstenson, Idaho There are two types of patent and propnetary medicines We 
handle those all as one ” 

Mr Winne You can’t draw a distinction between patent and propnetary medicme 
WTiat lie call patent medicines are not patent medicines at all We have to drau a line of de- 
marcation between those that arc mtended for self-medication and those intended for use of 
physicians Just as soon as we attempt to draw up a defimtion which will segregate those things 
they ivill throw them out into the other class We have to draw up a defimtion and draw it up 
good and tight so it will not matter how they change them labels " 

The subject was further discussed by Messrs Gulley Hugo Schaefer. Chnstenson, Swam, 
Fulton, Rutherford, Winne and Cook Upon motion by Mr Cook, seconded by Mr Gilbert the 
Winne committee on the defimtion of patent and propnetary medicmes was ordered continued 

Mrs Edna Gleason of Califonua discussed legislation effectmg the control of pharmacies, 
phannacists and the manufacture and distnbution of drugs and medicmes, as follows 

"I am naturally very mterested to know what the other Boards of Pharmacy were doing 
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but I think that maybe California (I don’t want to say takes the lead) but I think that we arc 
just a jump ahead of other states I want to say perhaps it is because we have seven members 
on our Board of Pharmacy and maybe we have sold the idea to the people of California as well 
as to the legislature that we are looking out for the public health and safety of the people 

‘ The Board of Pharmacy has the right to make rulings not inconsistent with the laivs of 
California Di nitro phenol can be sold by no One except by a registered pharmacist and that is on 
a prescnption and only can be refilled by a doctor’s orders Many of you have been reading 
the journals recently of the results of thyroid We feel that making a move like that is the first 
step toward real cooperation m bringing back a closer relationship of the doctor and the drug 
gist — -when w e mil refrain from selling anything of which we don’t know the contents 

We have S94 000 00 and we can’t begm to do the things that we feel should be done to 
carry on our work successfully and be a credit to the state We are trying to do it but we can’t 
do it wnthout finances We started this year to put over a bill m the legislature We find that 
what IS good for one should be good for them all Wo find that the little druggist who wants 
the other fellow to behave, doesn’t want to behave himself We are going to help police the in 
dustry and then our enforcement is going to be a very minor affair The little fellow knows 
what s good for the other fellow, but he doesn’t want to take the same medicine himself 

You can get anything that you believe in They said we couldn’t do anything against 
chain stores All the money in the world can’t combat man power We proved it You can 
have whatever legislation you want if you go there with a firm purpose If your policy is right 
and you are looking out for your community or the people, at large, you will be heard — if you arc 
willing to abide by the law and say this is going to pinch me a little bit but it’s good for the other 
fellows ’ If you believe m what you are doing and you know you’re right you have to convince the 
other fellows We criticise the man that makes more laws Why do we want more laws when 
we have laws now that are never obeyed? 

Edna Gleason ‘Our college requirements are 3200 hours only one examination to be 
given to a student immediately upon his graduation and he is given a certificate and as soon as 
he has proven his year’s experience he can come back and is then given his diploma He does not 
have to take two examinations as he has in the past He must have that examination during his 
college He has his experience year after he takes the examination to get his certificate and if he 
doesn’t make 75 he cannot get his certificate ” 

Queslton AYliat about your reciproaty?” 

Edna Gleason In order to protect our men we have had to refrain from any reciprocity 
We have had an overflow of as high as 3000 or 4000 unemployed druggists We had to protect 
our men and keep the other fellows from coming in People are willing to work for $18 00 and 
$20 00 a week because there has been that influx of people coming into the state ’ 

Dr Hugo Schaefer, of New York, took the place on the program of Mr Geo Mather and e\ 
plained provisions of the Dunkel Bill in their state as follows 

I will restrict my talk to the Dunkel Bill Several years ago when we were working under 
our old law the Board of Pharmacy was in control of all medicines with exception of propnetarj 
or patent medicines this left a large loop-hole Two years ago we passed the Dunkel Bill, this 
placed under the control of the Board of Pharmacy the sale of all proprietary medicines which 
were harmful or habit-forming During last winter the Board of Pharmacy drew up the reguH 
tions for the sale of these preparations which were put under their control — regulation which 
governs the sale — that these preparations, patent or proprietary which are habit-forming or 
deletenous can only be sold by registered pharmacists — to have a measure of safety in a drug 
store which we w ould not have in a grocery store If a man is working one day m a grocery store 
and he sells a preparation illegally and if he is working for a druggist it is legal — -does not seem 
quite right Therefore the sale must be made by a registered pharmacist The grocer couldn t 
very well sa> whether the patent medicine contains a harmful or habit forming substance and 
they therefore last year passed a labeling law which requires that every patent medicine or pro 
pnetary medicine if it contains any of these ingredients that it must have that ingredient on the 
label put on by the manufacturer, with the quantity thereof The manufacturer s name and 
address must be on the label and the preparation must be manufactured under the supervision 
of a pharmacist or chemist Our law defines an> thing as a poison which may cause death to the 
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human adult life m a 60 gram dose — that preparation can m future onl> be sold m registered pbar 
macies by registered pharmacists ” 

Mr Gilbert Does the New York law define what a chemist is>’ 

Dr Schaefer We left the law that way because we were afraid to make it simply a 
pharmacist — -there are certam lines where a chemist would be just as much m order We put 
m the word chemist’ even though we have no definition for a chemist at the present time The 
Board took it up at its last meeting Don’t know whether it was finally accepted or not ” 

Dr Schaefer s remarks were discussed by Messrs Culley, Swain, Gilbert, Walton and 

Winne 

Mr R C Schultz, of Wyoming, makes a report of conditions m his state, as follows 

There was no legislature enacted at the last session of the Wyommg legislature How- 
ever the Board of Pharmacy on April 8th of this year had a conference with the Attorney-General 
of the State of Wyoming for the purpose of exammmg the laws that we had to see if something 
m the nature of enforcement could be had simply by mterpretations A two day conference was 
held ivith the Attorney-General There was much interest m the discussion on patent and 
proprietary medicmes because we find that the Rocky Mountain states have about the same law 
on patent and propnetary medicines The Board of Pharmacy of Wyoming will endeavor to en- 
force them and of course there are differences in the law in different states and the only thing the 
Board of Pharmacy can do is to apply them to their own particular state Wyoming does not 
have a license fee for drug stores 

QUOTE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE WYOMING COMMISSION OF PHAR- 
MACY, adopted Apnl 8, 1935 Page 14 of the Pharmacy Laws of the State of Wyom- 
ing, together with the Rules and Regulations of the Commission of Pharmacy 

Wyoming is called the state of the great wide open spaces We only have 122 drug stores m the 
entue state and mspection is made once a year Naturally the funds of the state are not very 
extensive possibly as low as any state m the Umon although we were able a few years ago to 
get the Board of Pharmacy on a self sustaimng basis Money does not go into a general fund at 
all — m the hands of the State Treasurer — but paid out only on the order of the Board of 
Pharmacy ” 

Mr A F Peterson, of Montana, reports as follows 

‘At the last session of the legislature m Montana they spent most of them efforts kiUmg 
the legislation that would be hard on the drug busmess A contraceptive act was passed which 
limits the sale of all contraceptives to a drug store Merely possession of a stock by anyoiffe 
outside of a drug store is a -violation An inspector discovering it confiscates it The 
legislature passed a poison register law which reqiures druggists to make out an affidavit each 
time a poison is sold and gives the Board of Pharmacy the power to designate what is a poison 
In Montana we have just inaugurated our first law enforemg campaign The state is so large and 
the expense so great, it is impossible to raise the money When drugs are sold in a drug store 
they are regulated by the State Board of Pharmacy but if they are sold any place else they are not 
regulated so the inspector had a very fertile field to work in After being on the road for two 
months, only a small part of the state was covered He has not lost a single case — every violator 
that he has cited m court with one exception was cited for selling aspinn I do not think there is 
any chance of losing that case Our enforcing campaign has only been operating for two months — 
we have noticed a lot of improvement The principal violators are the grocery stores, some of 
the wholesale grocers have put m lines of drugs ” 

Mr John Culley makes a report for the State of Nevada, as follows 

' Nevada is instituting a campaign for bringing everybody up to registration require- 
ments There are onlj 48 drugs tores and five of those are owned by two people so there are 
really onlj 44 proprietors m the state of Nevada There is only one registered assistant in 
Nevada and he is going to take the examination next Fall ” 

Roj Cook, of West Virginia, gives the following report for his State 
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It seems to me that if some way could be set up by which uc could sit doini and exchange 
our copies of laivs forms blanks of all kinds, from one state to the other it Mould be ter) helpful 
I have been interested m our young friend in the house of delegates in Idaho He has my sym 
pathy I would suggest that if he could enable us to control Senator Borah that that Mould be 
helpful In West Virginia last year we have had some changes m connection Mith tlie alcohol 
and liquor situation Out of 425 stores 212 carry beverage sale permits Those that traffic from 
one state to another always have something that cannot be tolerated — tliey attempted to compel 
the pharmacist to buy alcohol from or through but mostly from these various beverage control 
commissions It had to be purchased from the commission and a charge of $10 00 was made re 
gardlcss of whether liquor Mas sold or not The state added to that a profit Ten dollars was 
paid for a permit, $7 25 for a can of alcohol and 50 cents for having it delivered Then it was 
announced that a pharmacist could buy alcohol from the liquor stores and would not have to 
pay the $10 00 license fee Some did this and were haded up on the grounds that it made them 
manufacturers 

Just before I left the city of Charleston, by mvitmg the Attorney General out to two or 
three dinners he decided that he could find a loop hole in this One of the very best things Me 
have done in West Virgmia is to borrow from Virginia a few changes and get a new permit law 
It creates confidence ’ 

Upon motion, duly seconded the Conference adjourned at 12 45 P M to meet in joint 
session at 8 00 p M 

The Conference convened at 9 00 P M August 8th m the Junior Ball Room of Hotel 
Multnomah, in joint session with the Section on Education and Legislation and the Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Secretaries 

The Joint Session was called to order by Chairman McCullough of the Secretaries and the 
record of this meeting will be pnnted elsewhere • 

The Second Section of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Officials was 
called to order by Chairman Swam at 9 50 a m in the Jumor Ball Room August 9 1935 The 
following were present 


P H Brodj 

Washington 

S L Hilton 

Dist of Columbia 

Roy Cook 

W Virgima 

C T Gilbert 

Connecticut 

G L Hayman 

W Vuginia 

F L Chnstenson 

Idaho 

R P Fischelis 

New Jersey 

R A Lyman 

Nebraska 

L L Walton 

Peunsylvama 

Zada Cooper 

Iowa 

E F Cook 

Pennsylvania 

W J Teeters 

Iowa 

W B Day 

Illinois 

C E Mollett 

Montana 

Edna Gleason 

California 

R L Swain 

Maryland 

Fred Schaefer 

New York 

r H King 

Ohio 

Hugo Schaefer 

New York 

M N Ford 

Ohio 


Chairman Swam referred to the program and asked that the first number under item seven 
be discussed This subject was discussed by the Chairman, also Fred Schaefer Hugo Schaefer, 
Mrs Gleason Mr Brody, Mr Cook and Mr Day 

At this point the Chairman stopped the discussion and proceeded to the next question 
Should Boards of Pharmacy be empowered to regulate the number of drug stores and if so 
what shall be the basis of such regulation’ ’ Discussion Mas general and many good points were 
brought out 

The question What can be done to further restrict to pharmacists the distribution of 
potent drugs and medicmes and jnedicmes m general” came up This subject was continued at 
this time without discussion 

The next question ‘ Have the barbituric acid laws worked out satisfactorily” was dis 
cussed The general impression was that longer expenence was needed to answer this question 
The next question to be discussed was "Should Law Enforcement Officials attempt some 
program looking to supervised expenence? ’ This subject was ordered continued for the next 
jear 
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The subject to come up ne\t for discussion was What enforcement difficulties have been 
met with under the Uniform State Narcotic Act? ’ This subject was held over 

At this time the Chairman referred to the Finance Committee and upon motion by Mr 
Gilbert seconded by Mr King the Finance Committee was ordered continued 

The Chairman next referred to the advisabilitj of sendmg out reprmts of this meeting 
Upon motion bj Mr Fred Schaefer, seconded by Mr Gilbert, reprmts of the meeting were ordered 
distnbuted to members and others mterested 

Upon motion by Mr Hugo Schaefer, duly seconded, the remainder of the program was 
ordered postponed • 

At this time the Chairman asked for the report of the Nominating Committee Chair- 
man Gilbert of the Nominating Committee made the following report 

For Chairman, R L Swam, Maryland 

For Secretary Treasurer, M N Ford, Ohio 

For Delegate to House of Delegates Fred Schaefer, New York 

Your committee recommends the same officers be continued for the ensuing year 

Upon motion bv Mr Cook, seconded by Mr King, the report of the Nominating Committee 
was receit ed and the same officers continued for the ensuing year 

Chairman Swam then referred to the difficulty m getting attendance for the meetings and 
asked the advisability of holding the first meeting next year on a Sunday EN emng or Sunday Night 
previous to the opening of the Convention 

Upon motion duly seconded, the Chairman was empowered to arrange the program for 
next year as he may deem advisable 

Upon motion duly seconded, the Conference adjourned at 12 15 p m 

M N Fokd, Secretary Treasurer 

Note It was necessary to defer the Abstracts of the Minutes of the Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Association Secretaries to the February Journai. 


THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL 

The Texas Centemual will be different, while the central celebration will be m Dallas 
where the gigantic construction program is now bringing mto being the bmldmgs that will house 
the Texas Centenmal Exposition, many other cities and all sections of the State wiU prepare for 
special celebrations San Antomo will be the scene of a beautiful commemoration at the Alamo, 
Houston will hold an impressive San jaemto exposition, Tyler will have its Rose Festival on a 
more beautiful and larger scale and Corpus Chnsti a water pageant — these are only a few of the 
many other colorful celebrations which will dot the State throughout the Centenmal Year 

THE ClTi OF MEXICO 

The interesting city of Mexico was founded by the Aztecs about 1325 Aztec writing re 
cently, was brought to the attention of pharmacists by the rediscovery of the Badianus Manu- 
script ' The City is situated about 7400 feet above sea-level, Popocatepetl is about 40 miles to 
the southeast its peak is 17 550 feet , and its crater about 2000 feet wide 


SALT LAKE CITY MAY ESTABLISH A CLERK SCHOOL 

Salt Lake Citj druggists contemplate the organization of a local association and they 
arc considenng the suggestion of the American Vocational Association to establish a traimng 
school for clerks D R Gardeman has been givmg lectures on the subject 

‘ Sec September Journal, page 771 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE MINUTES OF THE SECTIONS, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

{Contmued from page 1021 Noiember Journal ) 

SECTION ON COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 

Additions and corrections of the abstracts invited 

The First Session of the Section on Commercial Interests iias called to order bj Chairman 
Henrj Broun on August 7th at 2 00 p m He uelconied those in attendance and then presented 
his address it follons 

ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN 

B\ HENR\ BROWN 

The Section on Commercial Interests has rapidly taken an important part of the sessions 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association conventions the papers presented are typical 
of the vanous phases of American pharmacy This year I am happy to state i\ e have excelled 
in our program, although a few of our eastern authors are unable to attend, we have been for 
tunate in having a number of papers, to be presented bj our iv estem members, who hax e been 
very generous with their time and efforts 

The Chairman is extremely grateful to the vanous contnbutors and hopes the discussions 
wdl be to the point and as bnef as possible due to our lengthy program 

Maj I thank this large group for their interest m our Section I feel that they ivill be aniplj 
repaid for their attendance 

The report was accepted 

The report of Secretary R T Lakey uas read bj Vice Chairman Robert W Rodman 
on mg to the absence of the former 

REPORT or THE SECRETARY 

BV R T LAKE! 

We sent out on official stationery of the Section on Commercial Interests 139 letters 
asking for contnbutions of papers to individuals who ne thought might be interested in the work 
of our Section We secured 17 acceptances one of which was a paper dealing more with the 
education of pharmaej students and this paper was turned over to and accepted bv the Com 
mittee on Education and Legislation 

I want to thank our members on the West Coast for the fine cooperation received from 
them I was especially desirous to get as many papers as possible from this section so that the 
V isitors from the other parts of the country might hear from them as they are seldom in attendance 
at our meetings that are held in the East Also ni> thanks are extended to Chairman Brown 
Vice Chairman Rodman John A J Funk and Deans Mickelsen and Ziefle for advice and help 

‘ I trust that the program will prove mtercstmg and I keenly regret my unavoidable 
absence The expenses meurred amounted to S5 11 for postage ” 

The report was accepted 

The first paper called for was, ‘ What Determines Net Profit — Not submitted 

The next paper ‘ The Pharmacist Studies Law ’ was read by Charles G Ajax (Printed 
m the October Journal pages 863-SG5 ) 

Merchandismg Your Profession” by Ralph A Bcegle was submitted (No discussion ) 
The California Fair Trade Act’ by Ira Darling was presented and discussed (It is 
pnnted m the November Journal, pages 981-987 ) 

The Place of Commercial Subjects in the Pharmacy Curriculum” by Neal B Brown was 
submitted (It is pnnted in the November Journal pages 987-990 no discussion ) 

How to Help the Pharmacist Commercially ' by E C Brokmeyer is published m the 
October Journal pages 861-805 — ^No discussion 

Titles of the following papers were read but no papers submitted The Fair Trade Acts 

7S 
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and Their Effects ” by Paul C Olsen ‘Dogs, Cats, Birds, and Babies ’ by Alice-Esther Garvin — 

Not submitted 

"Prescription Pricing’’ by Frank A Delgado was submitted No discussion 

SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session of the Section on Commercial Interests was called to order by Chair- 
man Henry Brown, August 8th, at 9 00 a m 

Readmg of papers was continued ' Local Biological Sale Survey’’ by Clarence M 
Brown — ^To be submitted 

Discussion of the Lilly Digests,” by J F McCloskey — ^To be submitted 

The Futility of Cutting Pnces and a Comparative Price Survey of Two States,” by 
George M Archambault — ^Rcad by Henry F Hem (No discussion ) 

‘ The Visible Prescription Department,” by George W Fiero — Pnnted m the November 
Journal, pages 973-974 (No discussion ) 

"A Course in the Study of Drug Store Sundries ” by Haakon Bang 

‘A Scientific Study of the Merchandising Aialue of Windows,” by F A Geue — ^Read but 
not submitted 

The Committee on Nominations submitted a report, presentmg the foUowmg nommees 
Chairman, R W Rodman New York, Vice Chairman R T Lakey, Detroit Secretary, H F 
Hem San Antonio Tex , Delegate to the House of Delegates Henry Brown, Pennsylvama On 
motion duly seconded and a vote the nominees were duly elected and installed, the Section was 
then adjourned 

Note The Abstracts of the Minutes of the Sections will be concluded in the February 
Journal 


RESEARCH GRANTS 
Recipients of grants from the Committee on 
Scientific Research of the American Medical 
Association include Dr Frank R Menne 
professor of pathology at the Umversity of 
Oregon Medical School, for a study of choles- 
teremia in rabbits, Dr Lloyd H Ziegler and 
Dr Arthur Knudson of the Albany Medical 
College Albany N Y , for completion of their 
work on activity after recovery from nckets 
and F A and E L Gibbs toward the comple 
tion of a study of the regions m the cat’s brain 
which have an especially low convulsion thresh- 
old The work is to be done in the depart- 
ment of physiology of the Harvard Medical 
School 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER 
A testimonial dinner was tendered Thomas 
S Smith, Chairman of the HARD Execu 
tive Committee November 7th, at Hotel Du 
pont Wilmington Del Pharmacists were 
present from Connecticut, District of Colum 
bia, Delaware, Maiyland, Pennsylvania other 
stales and friends not engaged in pharmacy 
Walter Morgan, of Wilmington, presided and 
was pronounced an ideal toastmaster The 
guest of honor was presented vnth a porch 
rocking chair and a handsome traveling bag 
The evening was a most delightful one and the 
spceclics bnef and happy 


FEES OF BOARD OF PHARMACY 
IN TEXAS 

It was held by the Civil Court of Appeals, 
Texas, that fees collected by the State Board 
of Pharmacy cannot be turned over to the 
Texas Pharmaceutical Association and the 
clause of the law providing for it is unconstitu- 
tional and void The Court affirmed the case 
of the Association against C B Allison and 
others, members of the Texas State Board of 
Pharmacy 

Section 140 of Chapter 107 acts of the 
Forty-First Legislature provides that the 
Association should be given up to $2 00 of each 
S3 00 annual renewal fee of active registered 
pharmacists and SI 00 of the S2 00 assessed 
against inactive pharmacists In 1933 the 
board collected S14 942 00 of such fees and after 
paying its expenses had S9553 00 remaimng 
which the Association sued to recover It 
was held by the tnal court and sustained by the 
appellate court that the provision making such 
allocation is void as violative of Section 51 
Article 3, of the Constitution, on the ground 
that It IS public money and cannot be diverted 
to a private purpose or to a private corporation 
All other provisions of the act are upheld, 
specific mention being made of the validity of 
the sections imposing the annual renewal 
fees 



Editorial Notes 


A CORRECTION 

It IS regretted that an inadvertent error on 
page 1049, December Journal was permitted 
to pass Please correct — January 1 1920 ’ 
to read January 1, 1820 ” 


PHARMACISTS IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ADVANCED 

The followmg Assistant Pharmacists m the 
Public Health Service have been advanced to 
the rank of Passed Assistant Pharmacist to 
take effect as such from September 5 1935 
Raymond D Kinsey, Walter H Keen Clarence 
H Bierman and Thomas C Armstrong 


HARTMAN’S SOLUTION 

Thymol I'A parts by weight 

Ethyl alcohol 1 part by weight 

Sulphunc ether 2 parts by weight 

Keep tightly corked m a brown glass bottle 
Use cork or tm lined stoppers only The ap- 
plication IS made on a pellet of cotton, directly 
to the dentin or caries Use rubber dam 

The formula of this desensitizer was given 
first-page notice m the New York Ttmes of 
January 22nd and the discovery is credited to 
Dr LeRoy L Hartman professor of Dentistry 
in the Columbia School of Dentistry and ^Oral 
Surgery The formula was given out at a 
special joint meetrag of the First and Second 
District Dental Society of New York followmg 
a dmner m Dr Hartman’s honor who, in 
respondmg said that this is his humble con- 
tribution to humamty as he hopes it ivill 
be the means of reheving much unnecessary 
suffermg 

It was stated by a dentist to rank with the 
discovery of the anesthetic properties of nitrous 
oxide in 1844 by Dr Horace Wells A basic 
patent was obtamed by Columbia University 
but it was decided by Dr Hartman and the 
Columbia University authorities not to take 
the patent up but give it free to the world It 
seems that the value of the formula is not only 
m the constituents but also m the method of 
compoundmg the solvent Dr Hartman cau 
tioned that its use by the public as a self-remedy 
against toothache may result m more harm 
than good The preparation must be apphed 
directl} to the dentin as it does not penetrate 
the enamel It is stated to be effective for 
80 


twenty mmutes to an hour dunng which time 
virtually any cavity may be prepared for filling 

Since the foregoing announcement Dr Paul 
Jessench of the University of Michigan 
has questioned the outstanding value of the 
discovery 

CASCARA SAGRADA AN UNUSUAL 
ADULTERANT 

B\ H W BLAIR, M P S 

This note refers to an incident occurring in 
ordmary experience The adulterant has nei 
ther medical properties nor any faint resem 
blance to cascara sagrada The purchase of a 
drug like cascara is done by sample, quotation 
and specification and the consignment m ques 
tion was guaranteed to be a very fine specimen 
of five-year-old bark The sampling and exami 
nation of the bulk brought to light a very 
curious stupid and obvious adulteration 
Intermixed with the bales were found large 
smooth stones and inside each package a bag 
contammg chips of a species of wood entirely 
foreign to cascara The wood proved to consist 
wholly of portions of the wood of Pseudotsuga 
Douglasn the false Douglas fir which is one of 
the native conifers of the Pacific coast of 
America, from which region cascara comes 
The brokers a firm of high reputation on being 
communicated with replied that it was ob 
viously a case of deliberate adulteration, all 
the more curious because deliveries had been 
made to several purchasers from the same ship 
load, and none of these had made any com 
plaint Correspondence with the shippers who 
had the entire confidence of the brokers led to 
the conclusion that the adulteration was the 
work of some native worker desirous of makmg 
up his daily tally, and it was added that every 
thing possible would be done to prevent tee 
lers” adulterating the bark m this way m 
future The adulteration formed about 2 to 5 
per cent of the entire bulk of the consignment 
but of course, in various packages the per 
centage was considerably higher 

(A communication to the Edinburgh Evening 
Meeting in the Pharmaceutical Journal, Decern 
ber 21st ) 

PROTAMINE INSULINATE 

Protamine insulinatc (insulin retard) opens 
the door for fresh studies in the treatment of 
diabetes With it the blood sugar can be kept 
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more nearly normal and any advantages that 
can occur from this fact ought to show within a 
few years Already it is known that the dia- 
betic patient who is carefully treated is the 
one nho lives longest and is most free from 
complications Can the diabetic patient with 
blood sugar controlled throughout the twenty- 
four hours do better still? The new insuhn 
in its present form demands more intelhgence 
m Its use, it works too slowly for coma and too 
slowly to overcome the hyperglycemia of a 
large meal, and it has the disadvantage of not 
being stable for more than a few weeks When 
properly employ ed it will replace the customary 
high fasting blood sugar of the diabetic patient 
with a normal blood sugar Perhaps the wise 
patient with diabetes will employ the qmckly 
acting old insulm m the morning with a heavy 
breakfast and the slowly acting new msulin at 
night before a hght dinner, as Dr Hagedom’s 
patients have done 

"This undoubtedly represents an important 
advance m the treatment of diabetes, it 
should be emphasized, however, that protamine 
insulmate is still a laboratory preparation and 
IS not yet commercially available in this 
country The compound must be prepared 
shortly before use, as it is stable at most for 
only a tew weeks It does not supplant ordi- 
nary insulin but serves as an adjunct to the 
latter, the two must usually be used in the 
same patient at different times of the day 
Hagedom and his associates point out that 
protamine insulmate is of no special value in 
those patients who are now adequately treated 
with insidin But for those patients whose 
diabetes cannot be controlled satisfactorily 
with insuhn alone, protamine insulmate is a 
valuable contribution— indeed the most valu 
able since the original discovery of insulin by 
the Toronto group ” — From Journal A M A 
of January 18th, page 218 

PRESCRIPTIONS BY PHONE 

The Journal of the American Medical Assocta- 
lion for January lltb reports a case in which 
damages were assessed against a drug firm 
Yinte this case is not altogether based on 
prescription by telephone the question enters 
and it brings out the importance of havmg the 
signature of the phvsician and also the as 
surancc of the physician that the prcscnption 
IS correctly w nltcn and understood An error 
m prescription practice may result in great 
financial loss and also reputation, therefore, 
pharmacists should be guarded m this practice 


MARIHUANA SMOKING 

The use of Manhuana was almost unknown, 
except m Mexico, adjacent states and a few 
localities elsewhere, addiction has spread 
in recent years, necessitatmg State legislation 
Marihuana cigarettes with and without to 
bacco are used by addicts and the number has 
increased because the plant has spread by 
natural propagation 

PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS 

Marvm R. Thompson, professor of pharma- 
cology at the Umversity of Maryland, School 
of Pharmacy, has been named by Modern 
Medicine as one of the 25 men for making 
medical progress in 1935 Credit is given 
“for isolating and identifying as an alkaloid 
the new active oxytocic principle of ergot, 
independently discovered by Adair, Davis, 
Rogers, Kharasch and Legault, also by the 
English investigators, Moir and Dudley ” 

Dr Francisco Cignoh, member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association m 
Buenos Aires has published a report of the 
Twelfth International Pharmaceutical Con- 
gress recently held m Brussels A report was 
pubhshed m the December Joihinal. pages 
1113-1119 

Lars Christianson, for forty eight years a 
Fargo druggist, was honored on the e\e of his 
eightieth birthday by a group of Fargo fnends 
and business associates Mr Christianson 
throughout his fifty four years of residence in 
Fargo, has been active in civic affairs He is 
one of the founders of St Luke s Hospital, a 
founder of the First Lutheran Church, and for 
forty-four years he has been secretary of 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota Mr 
Christianson came to the Umted States from 
Norway m 1873 

Alden H- Emery, assistant chief engineer 
of the Experiment Stations Division Umted 
States Bureau of Mines has been appointed 
assistant manager of the American Chemical 
Society, a newly created office Mr Emery, 
who IS 34 years old, is a native of Lancaster, 
N H He IS a graduate of Oberim College and 
Ohio State University, and is now secretary 
of the society’s gas and fuel division Dr 
Charles L Parsons, of Washington, and R T 
Baldwin, of New York have been reelected 
secretary business manager and treasurer, 
respectively 
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AN APPRECIATION 

In the passing of Lucius L Walton after a busy and fnutful life of seventy years, American 
Pharmacy loses one of its noblemen Courteous and fnendly colleague of two generations of 
pharmacists able examiner of thousands of candidates who have applied for registration as phar 
macists in the Keystone State in the past 30 years even-tempered and diligent v orker in the 
committees conferences and orgamzations of his beloved profession and in his church, polished 
fair, inspiring and extraordinarily capable presiding officer m the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, efficient secretary and later president of the Pennsylvania Board of Pharmae> 
and leader m many activities within and outside of the profession w hich he graced — such is the 
meraor> at least in part which Dr Walton leaves with those who knew him best 

To have known him intimately and to have come under the spell of his fine personalit) 
his lofty idealism and his passion for service to pharmacy was m itself an education His efforts 
to meet the problems created by the dual aspect of the drug industry in a day xvhen cynicism to 
ward the professional ideals of pharmacy was on the increase were always inspirmg 

In his Presidential Address to the American Pharmacbuticai, Association m 192G he 
referred to the qualifications of members of Boards of Pharmacy in the following words 

The persons who sit in judgment on the qualifications of those seeking ad 
mission to the profession of pharmacy and admimster the pharmacy laws, should be 
trustworthy and well qualified technically They ought also, to be free from all 
political social or fnendly interest There is no duty which may fall to the lot of a 
pharmacist that requmes such broad knowledge careful discnmination good judg- 
ment keen appreciation of justice and conscientious preparation as that of examiner 
on a board of pharmacy ’ 

All of these qualifications Lucius Walton possessed to an unusual degree He was in the 
minds of many the ideal Pharmacy Board member The Proceedings of the National Associa 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy and of District No 2 of that Association are replete with practical 
suggestions for conducting the work of Pharmacy Boards and for elevating professional standards, 
emanating from the fertile mind and long experience of this Master of Pharmacy 

Dr Walton s life span paralleled some of the most significant developments and changes m 
Amencan Pharmacy He was a keen student of these changes and sought to adapt himself dnd 
the professional activities for which he was responsible to the changing order, w ithout ever sacrific 
mg the fundamental principles of good pharmaceutical practice to expedicncj 

Honors were bestowed upon Dr Walton at various times during his career for services well 
rendered Although richly deserved and without doubt greatly appreciated by the recipient 
they were received m the spirit of humility which characterizes the truly great in every walk of 
life 

It was a treat to watch Lucius Walton preside over an assemblage such as the House of 
Delegates of the American Pharmaceutical Association He knew parliamentary procedure 
as well as he knew pharmacy — and that is saying a great deal He was never at a loss for the 
proper procedure to handle a difficult situation, and although very patient with those whose lack 
of knowledge of parliamentary law caused many a snarl and tangle in the management of some of 
our pharmaceutical meetings he frequentlj deplored the fact that many of those who accept ap 
pointment as presiding officers of our pharmaceutical associations do not take the trouble to ac 
quaint themselves with the rules and by laws under xvhich they are expected to function The 
tendency toward placing a premium on mediocnty sometimes resorted to in organizations m order 
to sen e the ends of political expediency was always repugnant to Dr Walton He will be sorely 
missed m the councils of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy the American Piiar 
maceutical Association and the many other groups who leaned heavily upon his advice and 
expenence 

No better sentiment can be found to close this brief and totally inadequate appreciation 
of one of Amenca’s most outstanding pharmacists than the one which he himself uttered in ■coni 
mentmg upon the departed m his Presidential Address of 1926 
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‘ Death’s transfiguration into the dimly outlmed image of Eternal Dove makes 
sacred our beloved We are quickened to new resoh es and impulses to better living 
by the blessed lives thus transmuted into our lives, and this birth in death tempers 
the sadness of the passmg of our associates " 

Robert P Fischelis 


OBITUARY 


LUCIUS LEEDOM WALTON 

Lucius Leedom Walton, the 73rd president 
of the American Pkarmaceuticau Associa- 
tion and member of the Association since 
1904 died December 26, 1935, in the Chfton 
Springs Samtanum, New York, after an illness 
of several months Mr Walton’s health had 
not been good for several years 
There are events m the fives of all men that 
stand out above all other preferments It 



LUCIUS L WALTON 


was the privilege of this water to attend a tcsti 
monial given to Mr Walton after he was elected 
President of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association The citizens of Lycommg 
Countj came to do him honor and all the drug 
stores of Williamsport closed their stores so 
that propnetors and assistants could attend 
the dinner The members of Lycoming Medi 
cal Society attached their signatures to an 
expression of professional regard in a beautiful 
memorial volume neatly embossed and attested 
by the seal of the Socictj The papers of 
E illiamsport expressed their high regard m 


editorials The tributes paid the deceased 
evidenced the high regard m which he was 
held not onlj in his home toivn but throughout 
the state 

Mr Walton was bom at Chnton N J 
July 8 1865, son of Thomas Cooper and Jane 
Eliza Walton Here he received his early 
education and having chosen pharmacy for 
his life work he matriculated at the PhUadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and was graduated in 
1888 as one of the honor men in his class He 
was manager of Baraum s Pharmacy in Dan- 
bury Conn , for several years In 1892 he 
opened a pharmacy in Wilhamsport, Pa , which 
he continued to operate until the time of his 
death 

Mr Walton was appointed a member of the 
Pennsylvania Board of Pharmaej m 1906 and 
was a member until his demise, for sexenteen 
years of his membership on the Board he was 
Its secretary He served the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association as Treasurer 
Secretary, Vice President and President In 
1921 he was elected president of the National 
Association Boards of Pharmacy For several 
years pnor to his election he was chairman of 
the Executive Committee and after serving 
as its president he again was named chairman 
of the Executive Committee In 1923 Mr 
Walton was elected chairman of the House of 
Delegates and two years later president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 

In 1912 his Alma Mater conferred on him the 
Degree of Master m Pharmacy and in the same 
year the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Pharmacy 

In 1890 Mr Walton was mamed to Miss 
Cora Olive Brooks, of Williamsport, three 
children were bom to them Mrs Louis 
Saalbach Pittsburgh, Mrs' Lowell Budmger, 
Eblhamsport, Brooks Lamar, teacher at 
Hackensack, N J Mrs Walton, who sur- 
vives her husband, was a frequent attendant at 
the annual meetings of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association 
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Mr Walton -nas treasurer of the Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church for twenty five 
jears An editorial of one of the home 
papers, which is typical of aU the others 
closes with these uords His name merits a 
high place in the hst of Williamsporters of 
whom their city may well be proud ” 

WILLIAM L STEARNS 

William L Steams one of the oldest as well 
as one of the best known members of the 
Pharmacy Corps of the U S Public Health 
Service died at the U S Marine Hospital, 
Stapleton Staten Island on January 17 1936, 
where he had been under treatment for a 
number of months 

Mr Stearns’s career as a pharmacist in the 
Corps of the U S Public Health Service was 
a long and distmguished one He was ap 
pointed m 1892 and remained on active duty 
until September of 1933 at which time he was 
retired He served at the largest hospitals 
of the Serviee in the East at Boston New 
York Dansville N Y , and at several of the 
prmeipal southern quarantine stations during 
the period when yellow fever seourged that 
section of the country each summer He ren 
dercd service at the special temporary quaran 
tine camp, which was established at Sandy 
Hook N J in the summer of 1892 when 
Asiatic Cholera w as epidemic m several 
European ports 

He w as for many years on duty in New York 
City in connection with Medical Purveying 
Depot and Supply Service 

He was a graduate of the Massachusetts 


College of Pharmacy In 1930 he was com 
missioned as a pharmacist officer of the United 
States Public Health Service in accordance 
with the provisions of the Parker Bill 

He was buried in Lynn, Massachusetts — H 

J ALLEN TAILBY 

J Allen Tailby — of the Tailby Nason 
Company, Cambridge, Mass — member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, died 
January 10, 1936 aged 70 years 

Mr Tadby was bom at Hunters Point, New 
York, Febraary 1, 1866 The family removed 
to Wellesley Massachusetts, when he was three 
years of age He attended the elementao 
schools m Wellesley and graduated from the 
Chauncy Hall School of Boston Follow mg a 
special course m chemistry at Clark University 
Worcester he entered the Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy and graduated from the 
college May 24 1888 He was one of the found 
ers m 1905 of the Tailby Nason Company 
of Massachusetts and was president and a 
director of the company until June 1910 
when It yvas reorganized as the Tailby Nason 
Company of Marne He continued to serv e as a 
director of the Maine corporation until the tunc 
of his death 

The deceased had served on various town 
committees and at the time of his death was 
Chairman of the Board of Health of Wellesley 
He was a member of the Boston Druggists' 
Association the American Chemical Society 
and also of the Contact Committee of the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association 

( Continued on page 8S ) 


SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES 


CONVENTIONS 

The 59th armual Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Pharmaceutical Association will be 
held at the Bellevue Stratford Hotel Phila 
delphia June 16th 17th, 18th TheN A R D 
will hold Its annual meetmg at the William Penn 
Hotel Pittsburgh September 21st 22nd, 23rd 
24th 25th 

The Kansas Pharmaceutical Association will 
convene m the Hotel Jayhawk Topeka April 
13th to 16th 

The Missouri Pharmaceutical Association 
meets m St Joseph April 21st to 23rd 

Oklahoma Pharmaceutical Association holds 
Its annual session at Enid Apnl 21st to 23rd 


Iowa Pharmaceutical Association iiiccts m 
Davenport, February 4th to 6th 

Nebraska Pharmaceutical Association has 
selected Hotel Fontenelle as headquarters 
February 18th to 21st The Northwest Drug 
Show will be held in the Auditorium a few 
blocks away from the headquarters 

Arkansas will hold its annual convention 
June 9th in Little Rock, at the Marion Hotel 
The Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Associa 
tion will hold Its mid winter meeting in the 
Hotel Roosevelt New York February 25tli- 
27th The first day will be devoted to a joint 
meetmg of active (cooperative wholesale) and 
associate (manufacturing) members for an 
open discussion of trade subjects 
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The Canadian Pharmaceutical Association 
mil meet m Bessborough Hotel Saskatoon. 
Sask , dunng the week of August 17th 
The Purdue Pharmacy Extension Depart 
ment was instituted six years ago to assist 
druggists of the state who wish to apply to 
their stores some of the prmciples and methods 
studied and promoted by the Department 
The annual druggist business conference will 
be held Marth 25th and 26th 

JAPANESE PUBLIC HEALTH 
INSTITUTE 

The Rockefeller Foundation has provided a 
buildmg for the Japanese Public Health Insti 
tute The proposed budding wdl be a five 
story reenforced concrete one The Institution 
mU be used for the traiiung of health technicians 
and officials in charge of administration affairs 

OFFICERS OF TEXAS 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
B B Brown Dallas was elected president 
of the Texas Pharmaceutical Association by its 
executive committee to succeed C C Hams 
Houston, who resigned recently Festus 
Pierce Corsicana, and W V Paul El Paso 
were named vice presidents Mr Pierce will 
be legislative committee chairman, assisted by 
E E Weaver, Fort Worth and Carter Sum- 
mers, San Antonio 

Plans to entertain the American Phar- 
maceutical Association convention in Dal- 
las in August were discussed Walter D Adams 
was named Local Secretary 

San Antonio was selected as the convention 
city for the State meeting June 8th to llth, 
with Roy Phillips in charge of the drug show 

OFFICERS OF ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 
Since the recent convention of the Arizona 
Pharmaceutical Association, held dunng Oc- 
tober m Tucson, there has been a change m 
the roster of its officers Newell W Stewart 
of Phoenix, assumes the office of Ftrsl Vice 
President, following the resignation of Andrew 
P Martin L R Johnson, of Tucson, is 
Second Viee President, FredW Moore of Flag 
staff is the President, LawTcnce Evans Jr 
Phoenix, is the Evecutiie Secrclars Eieculivc 
Committee Russell Meadow s J B McDonald 
J B Rjan 

SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF 
PH\RMACY 

The annual meeting of the Societj for the 
Historj of Pharmacy w ill take place in Stutt- 


gart definite date has not been fixed but it 
will be held m June 

The new officers of the Society are as fol- 
lows President Dr L Kofler, Innsbruck, 
Germany, Vice President, Dr J A Haefliger 
Basel Switzerland, Chairman of Publicity, 
Dr Fritz Ferchl Mittenwald, Germany 
Librarian, Dr Alfred Adlung Berlin, Ger 
many. Treasurer and Director, Dr Hans 
Hoesel, Berlm, Germany 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The power of the South Dakota State Board 
of Pharmacy to reject applications for Pharmacy 
license was upheld m a Circuit Court decision 
rendered by Judge L L Fleeger The case 
arose as a result of a refusal to hcense an 
appheant Counsel for the plamtiff sought 
to prove the unconstitutionahty of part of the 
law The Judge’s decision supports the State 
Board of Pharmacy 

DEFINES "INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
USES ’ 

The Federal Alcohol Admimstration Act 
passed at the last session of Congress, covers 
alcohol and distilled spirits for non-industnal 
use The regulations just issued define what 
type of spirits are to be regarded as for indus 
tnal use, hence exempt from the provisions of 
the law These mdustnal uses are 

1 Use of tax-free alcohol by any govern- 
mental agency, state or federal or any scien 
tific university or college of learning, or by any 
laboratory exclusively in scientific research or 
by any hospital or sanatorium 

2 Use of alcohol or other distilled spirits 
of wme which has been lawfully denatured or 
otherwise rendered unfit for beverage use 

3 Uses of distilled spirits or wme for 
expenmental purposes, and m the manufacture 
of medicmal pharmaceutical or antiseptic 
products, including prescriptions compounded 
by retail druggists, of toilet products, of 
flavonng extracts, syrups or food products or 
of scientific, chemical mechanical or mdustnal 
products, provided such products arc unfit for 
beverage use 

The new regulations continue m effect the 
old regulation which provided that distilled 
spints m containers of a capacity of one wme 
gallon or less, except anhjdrous alcohol and 
alcohol which may be withdrawn tax free 
under the internal revenue laws, will be deemed 
to be for non-industnal use, hence subject to 
the act 
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VIRGINIA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Virginia Pharmaceutical Association will 
hold its inid-year meeting at Richmond John 
Marshall Hotel February 11th and 12th 

The annual meetmg will be held on board 
the Steamship Reliance, sailing from Norfolk 
to Bermuda and return, June 14th-19th 

DEDICATION OF REMINGTON 
MEMORIAL LABORATORIES 

In connection with the annual conferences 
and exhibits of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science the Remmgton Me 
morial Laboratories were dedicated January 
31st The donors are alumni of the College — 
Josiah K Lilly (1882), Eh Lilly (1907), the 
presentation was made for them by Edward 
J Hughes of Ell Lilly &. Co and accepted for 
the College by Dean Charles H LaWall 

The control division of the laboratory is on 
the second floor it is for the application of 
the official physical, chemical and botanical 
tests and assays used m the exammation of in 
gredients and finished chemical and pharma 
ceutical products The manufactunng di 
vision IS on the ground floor Here is located 
apparatus used m the pharmaceutical manu 
facturing processes 

A professional symposium and exhibit 
was part of the day s program n ith demonstra 
tions of the relationship of pharmacy chemis 
try bacteriology and biology in the efforts 
to cure disease and maintam health Refer 
ences to the addresses and the exhibits will 
have to be deferred 

The program also included the presentation 
of the Procter Award for 1936 to Dr Wil 
ham Boswell Castle assistant professor of 
Medicine at Harvard Medical College in 
recognition of an outstanding contribution to 
medicine and pharmacy The subject of the 
recipient s address was New Developments in 
the Products for the Treatment of Pernicious 
Anemia ” 

Chairman E Fullerton Cook spoke on 
Significant Features of the New Pharma- 
copceia ’ and Secretary Adley B Nichols 
discussed The New National Formulary ' 

Dr Owen Stanley Gibbs, MB, Ch B , re- 
cently was appointed professor of pharmacology 
and chief of the division of pharmacy and 
matena medica of the Umversity of Tennessee 

The following were elected officers of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
President H H Hanson State Board of Agri- 


culture, Dover Del Vice President C C 
McDonnell Washington, Secretary Treasurer 
W W Skinner U S Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Washington, Members of the Execu 
live Committee H R Kray bill. La Fayette 
Ind , W S Fnsbie Washington, D C , C L 
Hare Auburn Ala , F E Blanck, Washing 
ton D C 

Dr P A Foote, of the University of Florida 
was the principal speaker at the annual banquet 
of the Volusia County Pharmaceutical Assocn 
tion to the physicians, at Daytona on January 
22nd The subject w as Cooperation” 

GERIVIAN APOTHECARIES WILL VISIT 
THE UNITED STATES 

The tour of the German Apothecaries 
scheduled for a year ago has been arranged for 
April of this year and cities thus far named m 
the itinerary are New York, Buffalo Detroit 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Washington The 
American Institute op Pharmacy is listed 
the party will reach Washington on Apnl 26tli 

LAW MAKING BY MODEL 

The Oil Paint and Drug Reporter of January 
27th closes an editorial with the following 
paragraph The fixing of a resale price by 
contract between manufacturer and dealer 
IS valid in this State It would not be m 
Montana, whose constitution specifically for 
bids the making of such contracts Constitu 
tional provisions in Idaho and New Hampshire 
may be applied with similar effect, although 
Idaho has a law (enacted m 1911) making it 
illegal to sell any article at less than its fair 
market value ’ The constitutions of five or 
SIX other States have provisions that make even 
contractual pnee fixing difficult if not impos 
siblc To make an effective law much more 
than a model is necessary ” 

SENATOR TYDINGS REA ISES FAIR 
TRADE MEASURE 

On January 27th Senator Millard 1 Tydings 
introduced a revised draft of the fair trade 
measure S 3822 the provisions of which are 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled That Section 
1 of the act entitled An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies ” approved July 2 1890 is amended 
by striking out of the period at the end of the 
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first sentence thereof and insertmg in lieu 
thereof a colon and the following Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall render 
illegal contracts or agreements prescribing 
mmimum prices or other conditions for the re- 
sale of a commodity which bears, or the label 
or container of which bears the trade-mark, 
brand or name of the producer of such com- 
modity and which is m free and open competi- 
tion with commodities of the same general 
class produced by others, when contracts or 
agreements of that description are lawful as 
applied to intrastate transactions, under any 
statue, law or pubhc policy now or hereafter 
m effect in any State Territory or the District 
of Columbia m which such resale is made, or to 
which the commodity is to be transported fol- 
lowing such resale, and the making of such 
contracts or agreements shall not be an unfair 
method of competition under Section 5, as 
amended and supplemented, of the act en 
titled 'An act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, and 
tor other purposes,’ approved September 26, 
1914 ” 

COPELAND DRUG BILL INTRODUCED 
IN HOUSE 

Apparently with an idea of foremg action in 
the House on food and drug legislation, Rep 
resentativeMartm J Kennedy of New York, m 
a surprise move January 13th, mtroduced in 
the House the Copeland bill m the form in 
which It passed the Senate The Kennedy bill 
is knoivn as H R 10124 — Drug Trade News 

THE OPINION INA’^ALIDATING PRICE 
FIXING IN NEW YORK LAW 

COURT DECISION BASED ON SECTION 2 

‘ Section 2 is that part of the law which is 
questioned m this case The interpretation 
given below to this section and by all the parties 
apparently is that it attempts to accomphsh 
just what the plaintiffs claim for it, as stated 
m the complaint and as given above But for 
this we would have grave doubts whether the 
Legislature ever intended to fix the price of 
books after they had been purchased in the open 
market under no agreement as to resale price 
Thus It IS possible to read Section 2 as referring 
to the contract made under Section 1 or, as 
binding on those books like an equitable servi 
tude which had been parted with under a 
contract as to resale price 

"However for the purpose of this appeal we 
confine ourselves to the question of the con 
stitutionality of the statute as construed by 


the parties and the court below and treat this 
section as allownng book pnee-fixmg m the 
absence of contract made by the purchaser or 
his agents 

‘ We agree with Special Term that, if this be 
Its meamng, the law is unconstitutional That 
the States cannot fix the sellmg price of any and 
all commodities has been settled (WiUiams 
Co vs Standard Oil Co 278 U S 235, 
Tyson &. Bro vs Banton, 273 U S 41S, 
Wolff Co vs Industrial Court, 262 U S 522 
Straus vs Victor Talkmg Mach Co 243 U S 
490) 

‘Books at least these books, are not 'affected 
with a pubhc interest’ any more than theatre 
tickets, no emergency has yet arisen m hterary 
publications, and the busmess is not such as 
comes within the classes which must submit to 
rate fixmg ’’ 

BOERNER’S PHARMACY WEEK 
WINDOW 

Edward S Rose of Iowa City, is domg honor 
to the memory of his predecessor m Boemer s 
Prescription Pharmacy The founder of the 
pharmacy, Emil P Boemer, was an honored 
member of the profession and of the A Ph A 

The foUowang explams the wmdow m part 

Title — Ethics of Pharmacy — based on the 
Code of Ethics of the American Pharmaceu 
TICAL Assouation which IS divided mto three 
parts — 

1 The Pharmacist and the Pubhc 

2 The Pharmacist and the Phjsiaan 

3 Relation — Pharmacists to Each Other 

‘On display — 

' Certificates of Registered Pharmacists Mem 
bership m American PHARstACEuriCAi- As 
sociATioN Postal pictures of American Insti 
TUTB OF Pharmaci U S P — ^N F — U S 
Dispensatory Eighty U S P and N F 
preparations 

Boemer’s Pharmacy subscribes to the Code 
of Ethics of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association ’’ 

CONSIGNMENT SALES BANNED 

Administrator Franklm C Hojit recently 
announced that any sale of alcohohe beverages 
in which title is not transferred at the time of 
shipment and which does not mvolve some 
form of settlement, in cash or on open account, 
IS unlawful Returns made for ordmary com 
meraal reasons arising after the merchandise is 
sold arc excepted 
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A Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology By 
Jesse Feiring Williams M D Professor 
of Ph> steal Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University New York City Fifth 
edition revised with 416 illustrations, 31 in 
color Published by W B Saunders Corn- 
pan) , Phdadelphia, Pa , 1935 Price S2 75 

It IS peciiharly difficult to obtam satisfactory 
textbooks m physiology to be used m coiinec 
tion tilth courses m pharmacy schools The 
general tendency appears to be to use a book 
prepared or intended for use m pre-medical 
courses oraittmg certam sections on the ground 
that they are unduly compheated ” A nura 
ber of physiology texts have been prepared 
for the presentation of general physiology 
but these drift into the realms of speculation 
philosoph) or statistics This book presents 
the essentials of anatomy and physiology for 
students of the practical arts — nursmg physi- 
cal education physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy and household arts ' It is arranged 
to serve the needs of students of anatomy and 
ph>siology outside the medical field In the 
fifth edition the origmal plan has been con 
sened By 416 illustrations 31 m color, the 
essential features of the text are clarified The 
book la>s a fundamental stress on the impor- 
tance of the cell the embryological formation, 
the nature of the epithehal, connective, muscu 
lar vascular and nervous tissue are pointed out 
in connection ivith practical use m the body 
The nature and formation of the skeleton is 
folloned by the insertion of the muscles their 
operation by means of the nervous system 
then maintenance by the circulatory and re 
spiratorj s) stems and their nutrition by the 
digestive system Finally the excretory sys- 
tem IS discussed with its job of removmg waste 
material Chapters on the reproductive sys 
tem the endoennes and the special senses are 
then presented A host of useful and im 
pressive facts statistics and apphcations are 
presented Each chapter closes with a series 
of practical exercises and test questions which 
greatly facilitate presentation to students 
\ limited number of references are given 
One of the outstanding features is the 30 page 
glossary 

This textbook will serve a useful purpose for 
reference by teachers and students as well 
as for a text for anatomy and physiology — 
James C Murch 

List of Trade Names — A Supplement to the 
List of Trade Names registered with the 


Amencan Drug Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Amencan Pharmaceutical Manu 
facturers Association, is now ready for dis 
tnbution The main hst was released August 
1, 1934, and the present supplement represents 
additions, corrections and deletions up to 
August 1, 1935 The purpose of these hsts is 
to furnish information in the preliminary con 
sideration of new trade names It is the de 
sue of the Associations that the booklets 
receive the widest possible circulation not 
only among members but among all others 
interested in this important field, including 
firms and individuals identified with allied 
organizations trade mark attorneys and asso 
ciation trade-mark bureaus 
The prmcipal hst was offered at fifty cents, 
the price of the supplement is tw enty five 
cents a copy However if the two publica 
tions are ordered together they will be fur 
nished for a total of fifty cents Copies may 
be obtained from Carson P Frailey Executive 
Vice President and Secretary, Amencan Drug 
Manufacturers’ Association 507 Albee Build 
ing, Washington D C or from Clarence W 
Warner Secretary, American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association 250 High Street 
Newark New Jersey Check or com should be 
forwarded with order 


GEORGE M BENNETT 

George M Bennett member of the Ameri 
CAN Pharmaceutical Association and vet 
cran member of the Illmois Pharmaceutical 
Association its treasurer from 1919 to 1935 
and a long time Urbana druggist died in Carle 
hospital Urbana December 17th 

Mr Bennett was born September 1 1863 m 
Champaign 111 In 1887, following school 
days and an apprenticeship he bought an 
interest in a drug store m Urbana and formed 
a partnership with his brother in law, E N 
Knowlton He owned and conducted this 
pharmacy until the time of his death 

In 1911 Mr Bennett was presented with a 
silver loving eup as a distinguished citizenship 
award by the Association of Commerce 

Mr Bennett was a member of the masonic 
bodies He was married in 1890 to Miss Emma 
C Yanos who survives him 
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GEORGE DENTON BEAL 

George Denton Beal, member of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
since 1907, and President-Elect of the Association, was bom m Scio, Ohio, August 
12, 1887, the son of James Hartley Beal* and Fanme Snyder (Young) Beal After 
concluding his preliminary education he entered Scio College of Pharmacy, where, 
in 1906, he earned the degree of Ph C Contmumg his studies at this mstitution he 
received the degrees of Ph B and Pharm D In 1910, he entered Columbia Uni- 
versity as the Richard Butler Scholar in Chemistry, receiving, m course, the degrees 
of A M and of Ph D , from the University 

Following the completion of these studies Dr Beal was appointed Instructor m 
Chemistry at the University of Ilhnois, he held this position until 1914, when he 
was advanced to Associate in Chemistry at the same institution Herein he served 
until 1918, when he was elected Assistant Professor of Chemistry, which position 
he held until 1920 He was then named Associate Professor of Analytical and Food 
Chemistry and thereafter, until 1926, he occupied the Chair of Analytical and Food 
Chemistry In the latter year he received the appointment as Assistant Director 
at Mellon Institute of Industnal Research, which position he still holds 

Dr Beal was awarded the Ebert Pnze in 1920 The paper specifically men- 
tioned for the honor was “The Shaking-Out Method for the Quantitative Estima- 
tion of Alkaloids,” read before the New York meeting of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1919 and published in the January Journal for 1920, 
pages 9-15 His research on “Anthraquinone Dmgs” is well and favorably known 
and other lines of work might be mentioned m this connection, but this would 
extend the sketch beyond its purpose * 

His activities have associated him with pharmaceutical and chemical organiza- 
tions He was First Vice-President of the A Ph A m 1934-1935 , he is a member of 
the Amencan Chemical Society, /eZ/oie of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, /cf foie of the Amencan Health Association, member of the Amencan 

‘ President of the American Pharmaceutical Association 1904-1905 
* See indexes of Journal A Ph A beginning with Volume V and succeeding numbers 
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Society for Testing Matenals, National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research, 
Pennsylvania Academy of Science, member of the Board of Directors of Pittsburgh 
College of Pharmacy, Honorary member of Illinois State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation 

The Philadelphia College of Pharmacy conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Ph M and Mt Union College honored him with the degree of Sc D 

He IS a member of Phi Lambda Upsilon, Honorary Chemical Society, and vis 
its national president, 1917-1919, he is a member of Alpha Chi Sigma, Lambda 
Chi Alpha, Gamma Alpha, Sigma Xi, University Club of Pittsburgh, Church II 
Valley Golf Club , Chemists’ Club of New York Dr Beal was a collaborating mem 
ber of the Committee of Revision, U S Pharmacopceia X and a member of the 
Comnuttee of Revision U S Pharmacopoeia XI , chairman of the Sub-Committec 
on Organic Chemicals From 1922-1927 he was chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on “Anthraquinone Drugs,” Committee on Medicinal Products, Division of Chem 
istry of the National Research Council 

Dr Beal mamed Miss Edith Downs, July 3, 1912, at Scio, Ohio, two children, 
George Denton Beal, Jr , and Marjone Downs Beal have bnghtened their home 



Exhibit of Drugs and Preparations of the United States and of National Pomiulary b> 
Columbia Umversity College of Pharmacy — On the occasion of the meetmg of the Military 
Surgeons Assocation of the United States held m New York City October 3rd-5th at the Waldorf 
Astona 

The display on the left was made up of U S P and N P drugs the second group consisted 
of useful Preparations, the next of PresenpUons containmg official drugs, and the fourth section 
displayed Dental Drugs and Preparations 

A page of the Mililary Surgeon for December shows 20 displays on all phases of military 
medicmes and among them the exhibit referred to m the foregomg 





EDITORIAL 

E G EBERLE, EDITOR 2215 Constitution Ave , WASHINGTON, D C 

THE HEALTH OF THE PEOPLE 

T he government has not been unmmdful of the services of the professions 
engaged in public health service, but there is possibihty of coordinating 
the work, whereby the health of the citizens will receive better protection The 
work of the government divisions is outstanding and the education of the pubhc 
by the pubhcity given is worthy of most favorable comment, but with all of that 
jJharmacy could more effectively enter the field and prove its value, this to a certain 
extent may be the fault of pharmacists There is evidence, however, of great 
progress in the movements to promote professional pharmacy Efforts to increase 
the representation m the vanous government services are meetmg with encourage- 
ment and it remains for pharmaasts to prove the need for pharmacy m the vanous 
activities and for pharmacists to meet these opportumties 

There is greater need for pharmacists in hospitals to be represented as essential 
m the service and also greater evidence of pharmacy in pubhc hfe An article by 
Dean Edward Spease on Mmimum Standards for a Hospital Pharmacy appears 
in the January Journal 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN PHARMACY 

I T IS gratifying to note the interest of the Bntish pharmaceutical pubhcations 
in the U S Pharmacopceia and National Formulary Dr C H Hampshire 
IS reviewing the U S P XI in the PltarmaceuHcal Jourml of the Pharmaceutical 
Soaety of Great Bntain This cooperation is welcomed not only as an evidence 
of the professional relations, but because it will be of value m the intenm and 
decenmal revisions and thereby to pharmacy on both sides of the Atlantic The 
Pharmaceutical Journal comments 

"It IS probable that much more mterest will be taken in the future by Bntish 
pharmacists m the decennial revisions of the Umted States Pharmacopceia than 
has been the case m the past The sub-committee which in 1928 reported on the 
changes that it considered should be made m the preparation of the Bntish Pharma- 
copoeia, suggested that active cooperation with the compilers of the U S P might 
be effected, and some coorchnation made in order that successive issues of one 
pharmacopceia should appear mid-way in the intervals between the issues of the 
other pharmacopoeia This interchange of views has been practiced by the present 
Pharmacopoeia Comtmssion, through the respective secretanes, and an acknowledg- 
ment of its value to the Comimttee of Revision of the U S P is made in the follow- 
ing terms in the preface to the new United States Pharmacopoeia 

"A gratifying feature of the revision work of this decade has been the close cooperation be- 
tiveen the Bntish PharmacopcEia Commission and the Committee of Revision of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia The free exchange of reports and discussions, the cooperative researches 
on important subjects, and an effort to harmonize the titles and standards of the two phar- 
macopoeias have charactenzed the penod This program should greatly benefit both books and 
lead to a greater degree of perfection in official standards ’’ 

National Formulary VI 

'^HE Chemist and Druggist, of February 1st, reviews the National Formulary, 
givmg a full page to the subject The opemng paragraph states that "the 
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issue in the United States of a new edition of ‘The National Formulary’ is an 
event awaited with pleasurable expectation in many countnes ” 

The review contmues with a general comment, an appreciation of the compilers 
and the evident care m the preparation of the Formulary The comprehensive 
review outhnes the work m a way that gives the readers information relative to 
the plan and scope of this revision The publications have exhibited the profes 
sional spint, which should obtain within the professions in rendenng service 

The review concludes “N F VI worthily sustains the reputation of earlier 
editions, and forms a book of reference indispensable to the senous student of 
formulanes ” 

Thanks are extended the reviewers with hopeful wishes for continued and 
strengthened reciprocal relations 

INTERNATIONAL PHARMACY COOPERATION 

I N THIS issue of the Journal two articles of foreign contnbutors are pubhshed, 
one by the director of the Department of Pharmacology of Masaryk Umversity 
Medical School and the other is from the Department of Pharmacology, National 
Umversity of Mexico 

Chairman E Fullerton Cook refers to Pan-Amencan Cooperation in his 
comprehensive article* on “A Pharmacopoeia for To-day’s Needs ” He states 

“It IS gratif5ung to announce that the Pan-Amencan Sanitary Bureau, through 
its director. Dr Hugh S Cumnung, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service and its Assistant Director, Dr Bohver J Lloyd, and their staff, 
have undertaken the translation of the U S P XI into Spanish as an official 
activity of the Bureau It is hoped that the Spamsh edition will be available by 
April next when a large Pan-Amencan Medical Congress will be held m this country 
“It IS also expected that the medical articles on the use of official medicines, 
appearmg m the A M A Journal, will be translated mto Spanish and repnnted 
in the official BuUetm of the Bureau for circulation through the twenty-one re- 
pubhcs affihated in the Pan-Amencan program 

“It should be understood, however, that the pohcy of the U S P Board of 
Trustees in translating the U S P into Spamsh now for four decades has been 
pnmanly that it imght be available to pharmacists and physicians in Porto Rico, the 
Philippines and m Cuba In the latter republic the U S P has been adopted as 
the official Pharmacopoeia for more than thirty years and has been made possible 
through these years by the cooperation of the pharmacists of Cuba and the help of 
the saentific staff of the Umversity of Havana and especially Dr Jos6 GuiUenno 
Diaz 

“In the present revision Auxiliary Commissions from Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Phihppmes have been participating in the revision (see the U S P XI, page viii) 

“It IS expected that each of the other repubhcs affiliated with the Pan-Amencan 
Umon will eventually issue their own Pharmacopoeia as is now done by Mexico, 
Brazil, the Argentine and others, but in offenng the U S P in Spanish it has been 
hoped that mcreased umformity in nomenclature, tests and standards will be 
secured on this continent ’’ 

• An address before New York Branch, Amekican Pharmaceutical Association, 
January 13th 



Scientific Section 

Board op Rbvibw of Papers — Chairman, F E Bibbms, Glenn L Jenkins, John C Krantz, Jr , 
Heber W Youngken, L W Rowe, L W Rising, C O Lee, E V Lynn, W G Crockett, 

Frederick V Lofgren 

A MODIFIED ASSAY FOR SOLUTION OF MAGNESIUM CITRATE* 

BY W F REINDOLLAR AND H E CHANEY 

Although Solution of Magnesium Citrate has enjoyed offiaal status smce 
’1850, it was not tmtil the appearance of the nmth decennial revision of the Pharma- 
copceia, in 1916, that an assay was provided This assay, which is practically 
identical with the present one, is unsatisfactory m several respects It requires 
evaporation of the solution to dryness and subsequent charring of the organic 
matenal pnor to preapitatmg the magnesium This is a cumbersome procedure 
and, unless extreme care is exercised, will be attended by loss of superheated par- 
ticles which are ejected with explosive violence Furthermore, a long penod of 
standing followed by drymg and ignition of the precipitate is directed, which greatly 
lengthens the time penod reqmred for a single detenmnation 

Vanous suggestions have been made to simphfy and shorten this procedure 
Noteworthy is that of Mayer (1), venfied by Haussmann (2), m which the onginal 
sample is diluted with distilled water and acidified, and precipitation is effected 
without recourse to a prehminary drymg and charnng The practicability of this 
phase of the determination has been so thoroughly demonstrated that it has been 
accepted as part of the assay for solution of magnesium citrate in the forthcommg 
Pharmacopceia (3) 

Recently J P Mehhg pubhshed a method (4) for determming magnesium as 
magnesium ammomum phosphate hexahydrate The method mvolves the pre- 
apitation of this compound m the usual manner, its subsequent filtration and 
washing with dilute ammomum hydroxide, alcohol and ether on a Gooch crucible, 
drying in a desiccator for twenty minutes, and weighmg Compared with the ig- 
mtion method this procedure, to quote the author, “is more rapid, less tedious, and 
more easily earned out, and there is no black residue ’’ With a view to further 
simplifymg the official assay a comparative study of this method and the Pharma- 
copoeial detenmnation was made A dozen samples of solution of magnesium cit- 
rate, purchased m the open market and submitted to the Bureau of Chemistry dur- 
ing July and August were assayed by the U S P XI procedure and by that of 
Mehhg The results are tabulated on page 96 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

These results confirm the findmgs of Mehhg and demonstrate the apphcabihty 
of his procedure to the official solution of magnesium atrate Smce there is no 
igmtion, care must be observed to have the porbon taken for analysis free from any 
msoluble extraneous matenal of an orgamc nature If necessaiy filtration of the 
product must be resorted to This was not found necessary for any of the samples 
examined 

* Bureau of Chemistry, State of Maryland, Department of Health 
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Tablb I 


Sample 

MgiPiOi 

MgO as 

MgNHi 

PO 4 6 H 1 O 

Deviation 

4115 D 

1 529 

1 543 

+0 014 

4154 D 

1 542 

1 546 

-fO 004 

4162 D 

1 566 

1 563 

-0 003 

4191 D 

1 689 

1 695 

+0 006 

4192 D 

1 739 

1 732 

-0 007 

4205 D 

1 533 

1 540 

+0 007 

4206 D 

1 515 

1 519 

-fO 004 

4237 D 

1 585 

1 575 

-fO 010 

4260 D 

1 825 

1 840 

-f-0 015 

4280 D 

1 600 

1 610 

-t-0 010 

4288 D 

1 872 

1 875 

-fO 003 

4311 D 

1 552 

1 561 

-fO 009 


SUMMARY 

A comparative study has been made of the U S P XI and the magnesium 
ammomum phosphate hexahydrate methods in the assay of solution of magnesium 
citrate 

The latter has been found to be sufficiently accurate, and is more rapid, and 
less tedious than the official procedure 

REFERENCES 

(1) Mayer J L Jour A Ph A 9 253 (1920) 

(2) Haussmatm H W Am J Pharm 103, 44 (1931) 

(3) Page Proof U S P XI page 218 

(4) Mehhg J P J Chem Ed . 12 288 (1935) 


A FURTHER NOTE ON THE STABILITY OF SODIUM SULPHITE 

BY A H CLARK AND SOLOMON GERSHON * 

Reports have previously been made' * on this subject and since qmte a number 
of the specimens of sulphite are still m existence a final report is presented on their 
condition in March 1935 Some of these samples are twenty-three years old and 
none less than twenty-one years old The final result is tabulated below and shows 
the condition of the samples after all these years of storage m a cupboard in the 
laboratory Special comment is made in a few cases Complete data on each 
sample may be had by reference to the ongmal articles 

The method of assay used m 1935 was that of the U S P IX, the same method 
ongmallj used 

Content of Na:SOj 


Manufacturer 

No 

Ongmal 

1914 

1016 

1935 

Container 

A 

2 

90 80 

91 40 

90 89 

91 03 

Paper 

A 

4 

90 80 

90 84 

89 50 

80 09 

Glass 

A> 

6 

45 19 

45 19 

39 50 

1 37 

Tm can 


* Um\ ersitj of Illinois College of Pharmacy Chicago Illinois 
> Druggists Circular 58 8 456 (Aug 1914) 

» Ibid , 60 7 396 Uufy 1916) 
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B 

1 

92 04 

92 60 

91 52 

73 80 

Tm can 

B 

2 

96 44 

96 44 

97 17 

92 20 

Tm can 

C’ 

1 

94 74 

93 91 

92 61 

91 84 

Paper 

D 

1 

84 70 

84 70 

84 28 

82 54 

Paper 

F 

1 


94 22 

93 00 

91 50 

Tm can 

F 

2 

92 33 

91 76 

91 05 

90 38 

Tm can 

F 

4 

92 50 

91 84 

91 34 

90 67 

Glass 

G 

1 


86 27 

86 36 

86 08 

Glass 


1 Sample A, 6, was ongmally a crystaUme sulphite purchased m a tm can In May 1916 
It was still in good physical condition but had lost about 12 50 per cent In 1916 a part of the 
s^ple was placed in a glass stoppered bottle the remainder left m the origmal can The assay 
given above is for the crystals placed in the bottle, and shows almost entire loss of sulphite Strange 
as it may seem the sample remainmg m the can assayed in 1935 59 00 per cent sulphite On 
careful mspection this sample was a fine powder, no crystals whatever The high content of sul- 
phite IS no doubt due to the fact that the can was not an tight and the crystals dried out dunng 
the twenty years of storage and this drying process outstripped the deterioration process, thus 
rendermg the remammg portions of the sample more and more stable as the drying went on, the 
final result being a stable fully dried sulphite Based upon crystaUme sulphite instead of dried, 
59 00 per cent would mean about 30 per cent NaiSOs so the actual loss of sulphite was considerable 
aside from the loss of water which is always an economic one 

’ Sample C, 1 In 1935 this specimen was found uncovered and very dirty on top, but in 
spite of this the loss of sulphite was not great 

One may conclude very definitely from the above that a dried sodium sulphite 
will keep, certainly for three years, probably for five or six years and m some cases 
as long as twenty years, that crystalline sodium sulphite loses sulphite rapidly, the 
loss rangmg from 12 5 per cent to 100 per cent m two years, that a paper carton or 
tm can is as safe a container as a glass bottle, that a photographic quality, a U S P 
quality or an unbranded article is likely to be just as good as an expensive grade 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE KIDNEYS IN THE STANDARDIZATION 

OF DIGITALIS 

BY B BOUCEK * 

The directions in the official pubhcation of the League of Nations for the 
standardization of digitalis by the method of Hatcher and Brody, as modified by 
Magnus, require that pregnant cats and those having pneumonia shall not be 
used for the standardization It is not explaraed why such animals are unsuitable, 
and I have been unable to find elsewhere any statement that any functional or 
pathological change m any organ influences the result of the test 

It is well known that some mdividual cats are especially resistant to the toxic 
action of digitahs This fact has been confirmed by McFarlane and Masson' 
who state “Apparently, it represents a separate group of cats which has greater 
resistance to the toxicity of digitahs and consequently lessens the rehabihty of 
this method of assay of the drug unless a large number of animals be done for each 
estimation ” 

• Director of the Department of Pharmacology of Masaryk Umversity, Medical School, 
Brno Uvoz 33, C S R Europe 

* McFarlane A , and Masson G A , J Pharmacol and Exper Therap , 30, 293 (1927) 
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We have observed in rare cases differences of about 50 per cent compared with 
the average minimum lethal dose, some weak and cachectic animals having mam 
tested great resistance For example, a twelve-year old cat which had chronic 
bronchitis, calcifications, emphysema of the lungs, a folhcular tumor of the spleen, 
and fatty degeneration of the liver and kidneys, as shown at the post-mortem ex 
animation, required 25 per cent more than the average fatal dose to cause death 

Other ammals did not suffer from such a vanety of pathological conditions, 
but in every case where great resistance to digitahs was observed pathological 
changes were found m the kidneys Only occasionally was there observed any 
such mfluence due to pathological changes in the lungs and liver, or to pregnancy 
This IS shown in the following table 

Table I shows the effects of pregnancy and pathological changes in organs on 
the toxicity of digitalis for the cat 


Lungs 

Liver 

Kidneys 

Pregnancy 


Table I 

Resistance 

— 13 till —40 per cent 

—40 per cent average 

-1-30 per cent average 

—30 till —60 per cent 


The vanation in the lethal dose is slight in healthy animals, not more than 
about 10 per cent in our expenments Many of the ammals which are delivered 
to our department are in bad health, most of them being infested with hookworm 
This IS also true in Amenca All animals are now treated with a vermifuge, and 
they are kept under good conditions for some time before they are used for expen 
ments In every case where an animal shows increased resistance, it is found that 
the ammal had nephritis 


Table II — Shows the Effects op Various Measures on the Resistance of Cats to the 


Treatment- 

Toxic Action op Digitalis 

Number of Ammals Resistance 

Kemarlcs 

Acute uramum 

11 

30% higher 

Only one injection of 

nephritis 

Chrome uramum 

5 

Without change 

18 to 2 8 mg UOs 
(NOs): per Kg 
'/i cc solution UOj(NO,)i 

nephritis 

Bilateral nephrec- 

11 

18% higher 

1-400 every fifth day 
18-96 hours after nephrec 

tomy 

Ligature of 

3 

Without change 

tomy 

Immediately after tymg 

blood vessels 

Ligature m cases 

1 

27% higher 

Immediately after tying 

of inflammation 
of the kidneys 

Ligature of both 

5 

Without change 


ureters 

Digitalis with 

6 

20% higher 

0 25-1 4 Gm /Kg, 

urea 

Digitalis with 

6 

20% lower 

Isotonic concentration 

NILCl 



with digitalis 


This observation led us to detenrune the resistance of animals to digitalis 
tmder the foUowmg conditions (a) In those m which expenmental uramum 
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nephntis had been induced, {b) after nephrectomy, (c) after tying the renal 
artenes, (d) after tying both ureters It is interestmg to observe that our cats 
required smaller doses of uramum nitrate than rabbits or gmnea pigs 

The tabulated results show that the condition of the kidneys is a very impor- 
tant factor in the determination of the action of digitahs on the heart, and that this 
factor must not be neglected in the biological standardization of preparations of 
digitahs 

The immediate cause of the increased resistance to digitahs in the presence of 
inflamm ation of the kidneys cannot be determined by the results of the expenments 
de^cnbed m this paper 


SUMMARY 

1 The resistance of cats to lethal doses of digitahs is increased by expen- 
mentally induced uramum nephritis 

2 Greater resistance to digitalis was observed in cases of inflammation of 
the kidneys which occurred naturally This condition is often observed m cats 

3 This increased resistance must be considered, and only those cats which 
are free from pathological changes m the kidneys must be used m the Hatcher- 
Magnus method of standardizing digitalis 

Editor’s Note We are indebted to Robert A Hatcher, M D , of the Department of 
Pharmacology, Cornell University Medical College, New York, for assistance in the preparation 
of this paper for publication 


ACTION OF TESTICULAR HORMONE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 

HEN’S COMB * 

BY DRS B RAMHIEZ AND M D RIVERO 

Biological control, that is to say, the experimental production of a specific reac- 
tion on an ammal or on hving tissues, permits us to obtam active extracts of en- 
docnne glands, as long as we can rely on a method reveahng the activity of the 
vanous extracts and the different fractions, solutions and residues, in the sequela 
of hormone isolation and punfication It has shown, on the other hand, that a large 
quantity of extracts and opotherapic products, which are prepared regularly for 
commercial purposes, are completely mactive Biological control has permitted 
m some cases to obtain standardization, thus estabhshing the smallest quantity 
which could produce a defimte and measurable response in certain ammals and under 
some specific conditions 

The specificity of a reaction must be considered as provisional, inasmuch as 
another product or definite substance, altogether different from the first, may de- 
termine a similar action This happens, for instance, in the hom-shape reaction of 
the rodent's i aginal epithelium, which is mduced not only by folhculin, but also by 
testicular extracts (Lowe, Lange and Spohr) by filtrates of bactenal cultures (Sil- 
berstein, Molnar and Engel), by a hpoid isolated from the Koch bacillus (Padersen- 

* Department of Pharmacology, Faculty of Medicme, National University of Mexico 
Mexico, D F 
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Bjergaard), by Clupanadoic aad (Coke), by Yohimbm, etc , all these substances 
being, of course, different from Teelin 

At any rate, biological control is an mdispensable guide for the mvestigation 
and isolation of active products of the endocrine glands, and we owe to it the finding 

of the male sexual hormone in an 
available form 

Many tests have been proposed 
for the identification of male hor- 
mone, the reappearance of the "em 
brace” reflex in male castrated fro b 
(M cCartney) , appearance of the 
nuptial dress of certain fishes, chiefly 
the RJwdeus Amorus, whether cas 
trated (Glasser and Hampel) or not 
(Wunder), or their greater motihty 
(Stanley and Tescher) 

Other numerous tests are based 
on inducing the development of cer- 
tain organs of the gemtal apparatus 
of male rodents before puberty or 
castrated the development of the 
penis m the castrated rabbit (Loewe 
and Voss), anatomic or functional recuperation of the rat's prostate (Gallagher 
and Moore), of the Cowper glands (Heller), of the preputials (Loewe and Voss), 
etc As a control, the inhibitory action of the female’s heat (Lendle, Ihrke and 
d’Amour) and even alleged actions on metabolism (Loewe, Pichter and Pentz) have 
been tned 

In this paper we shall concern ourselves only with the test of McGee and his co- 
workers (1) consistmg of the reaction on the bird’s comb 

Pdzard (2) showed that the regressive comb of the capon takes back its regu- 
lar Size with the testicular graft McGee and his collaborators proved that the 
injection of adequately prepared testicular ex- 
tracts produces a growth in the comb of the 
brown Leghorn capon Moore, Gallagher and 
Koch (3) pomted out that the doses used pro- 
duce a maximum development of the crest of 
many buds, thus mvalidating the observa- 
tions for the quantitative determination of 
the hormone Later, Gallagher and Koch (4) 
reported the results of them investigations, 
using for the purpose brown Leghorn capons, 
prepared by Dr Domm They conclude that 
there are marked individual differences in the 
mtensitj of the response to the action of testicular hormone, and neither age, nor 
body weight, nor the initial size of the comb, are decisive factors of differentiation 
However, they estabhsh a standardization method which defines the cock unit as 
the lowest hormone quantity which if mjected daily durmg five days, produces a 5 
mm growth m length and height 



Fig 2 — Dark silhouette, before 
treatment Light silhouette after third 
brushmg 



Fig 1 — (o) Before treatment (6) Afterthird 
apphcation (c) Thirteen days after discon- 
tinumg the treatment (d) Fifty seven days 
after discontmuing treatment Daily appli- 
cations were made durmg five days 
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Moore and GaUagher (5) in a paper m which they bnefly cnticize the control 
method of testicular hormone, compare the results of these methods in mammals 
with the result on the capon’s crest, and conclude that six cock units equal one rat 
umt, this bemg the quantity needed to maintain in normal state, male castrated 
rats, with daily mjections, during 20 

t 


days Laqueur, instead of beanng 
m mind the absolute growth of the j 
capon’s crest, considers only the rela- 
tive increase of the surface, taking as j 
-unit the daily minimum dose which j 
detenmnes in, at least, 2 or 3 capons 
(brown leghorn) a 15% surface in- 
crease Rudolf Fussgaenger (6) ob 
served that although the capon’s crest 
increase depends on the quantity of 
hormone used, it does not correspond 
to a hneal function In some cases 
the crest contmued to grow after stop- 
pmg the mjections Another in- 
teresting fact shown by Fussgaenger 
is that the masculme hormone is 
absorbed by the percutaneus route, 
its maximum activity being when it 
is applied with a brush on the very crest 




Fig 3 — (a) Before treatment (6) 
After treatment (c) Dart silhouette, 
before treatment Light silhouette, 
after the fifteenth brushmg 


In order to have an equal percentage of 


growth in the growth m the capon’s crest, the following quantities would be needed, 
taking one as a unit for the amount used on the crest with the brush 2 5 if the 
quantity is injected at the root of the crest, 50 if injected mtramuscularly and 175 
if apphed with the brush on the skin of the back 

The castrating of birds has shown, from the first works of P£zard and Can- 
droit (7), that the development of the cock’s crest depends on the testicular hor- 
mone action which has no influence on feathers inasmuch as the latter shows no 
change through castration On the other hand, the ovarian hormone of hens has 

no action on the crest, but modifies 
the male’s feathers as can be shown 
by grafting ovanes in the capon, 
which in this case, acquires a hen’s 
plumage The capon’s feathers which 
are otherwise identical to those of a 
normal cock, become femmme m ap- 
pearance through the ovanan graft, 
on the other hand, the crest is not 
modified, although it develops 
ostensibly in the castrated hen when testicles are grafted 

From these experiments the conclusion is reached that the hen’s crest is physio- 
logically disconnected from the hormonal influence of the ovary The feather 
changes show, as Champy and Demay (8) have pointed out, that there is no paral- 
lehsm between the calomc action of the testicular hormone and the one exerted 

Dr^RoDert Hslig LibtaFp ,, *7-7 

SMS Iviodical Oollogo f 



Fig 4 — (o) Before treatment (6) After tn enty- 
three brushings 
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by estnn If the interpretation is correct the ovary would not interfere with the 
action of the testicular hormone, as far as its influence on the crest’s growth 

In order to confirm this conclusion, we used a testicidar extract the activity of 
which was tested by means of the prostatic and vesicular action m the castrated 
male rat We used ordmary adult hens which have no spontaneous growth of the 
comb In order to appreciate the growth of the comb under the influence of mas 
cuhne hormone, we availed ourselves of the picture of the comb’s shadow, placing 
same between a photographic plate and a glass, as advised by Frdmdry The 
plammetnc measurement is easily obtamed by placmg on the picture of the sil- 
houette a transparent imUimetnc counting device, this is obtained by pnnting on 
a positive film, the negative picture of the imcrometnc device of arbitrary dimen- 
sions, and just reducing same to milhmetnc scale by focusing on the glazed glass 
The comparison of the combs, before and after the brush application of hormone 
was obtamed by cutting carefully the silhouettes of direct impression and removing 
the cuttings to photographic paper, giving less exposure to the largest silhouette 
The procedure is greatly eased by using castman proof paper 

The results confirmed fully our hypothesis the comb of the normal adult hen, 
responds with greater activity than the crest of capons to the action of testicular 
hormone, plainly because that organ is not m the hen, m process of regression In 
one of our observations (Fig 1) the crest continued to grow after the application of 
the extract was discontinued and the hen’s behavior changed m such a way as to 
assume masculine attitudes We shall not interpret this result until after finishing 
the histological study of the gonadian nght outline 

We take from our protocols four observations, the descnption of which is con- 
tained in the notes below the figures which illustrate this paper 

We believe that the hen method, on account of its simplicity, sensibility an 
apphcation to ordmary breeds, can substitute to advantage the use of Leghorn 
capon, using as control a lot of adult hens and a previously standardized hormone 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 The normal adult hen’s comb develops intensely with the action of testicular 
hormone 

2 Due to its simphcity and sensibility the hen can be used to substitute the 
test on the Leghorn capon, especially if application is made with a brush on the veiy 
comb 3 The quantitative appreciation of the effect is afforded by the plammetnc 
measurement of the comb’s silhouette obtained by direct application of photo 
graphic paper 

The quantitative estimate can be obtamed by companson with a previously 
standardized hormone, usmg normal adult hens 
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THE MICROSCOPY OF POWDERED, DESICCATED THYROID AND 

SUPRARENAL * 

By HEBER W yOUNGKEN * 

The steady increase in the employment of powdered desiccated endocrme 
glands within recent years in the treatment of diseases resulting from a deficiency 
in or an unbalanced condition of the internal secretions has resulted m a greatly 
increased production of these products and the consequent need of biological and 
microscopical methods of valuation for them 

It has become evident that bjological assays alone would not entirely satisfy 
the purity nor the identity standards of these materials and that without micro- 
scopic descnptions of them, they would be prone to adulteration with undesirable 
orgamc cellular matenals by unscrupulous persons 

In December 1933, the author published the results of some prehminary 
studies made upon the microscopy of a number of these glandular products Smce 
that time additional desiccated endocrme glands and their powders have been stud- 
ied by the writer It is the purpose of this paper to outline the results of these 
studies upon powdered desiccated suprarenal and powdered desiccated thyroid 
glands 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

The glandular products exanuned consisted of preserved and desiccated supra- 
renal and thyroid glands of cattle and hogs, powdered desiccated suprarenal glands 
of cattle and hogs, and the powdered, desiccated thyroid glands of cattle, sheep 
and hogs Some of the glands were imbedded m celloidin, stained with Delafield’s 
hematoxylin and studied under the compound microscope in comparison with 
figures and descriptions in recogmzed texts on animal histology for the purpose of 
establishing the relationshij^of regions and tissues 

The desiccated glands were macerated m water and these and the preserved 
glands were then dissected and representative regions teased apart and examined 
under the microscope separately in water and in other temporary mounts with 
various reagents and stains The histological elements observed m them were 
compared with similarly stained and mounted matenals of the powdered desiccated 
glands 

The reagents and stams employed were the following Delafield’s hema- 
toxylin, Mallory’s stain, equal parts of Mallory’s stain and 1% phosphotungstic 
acid solution, chromic acid T S , hematoxylin and eosin, alcoholic eosm and water 
It was found necessary to dilute the hematoxylm stams with water, especially 
when the fragments were large, in order to make out the cellular regions clearly 
It was also found good practice to mount small portions of the powders, distributing 
their fragments as umformly as possible in the mounting medium beneath the cover 
shp Alike with these and other powdered endocnne products previously discussed, 
it is frequently necessary to examine a number of mounts to find the less numerous 
histological elements of the gland This is owing to the finely comminuted and 
altered state of some of the histolopcal elements 

* Scientific Section, A Ph A , Portland meeting;, 1935 
1 Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, June 1, 1935 
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THE THYROro GLAND 

The th3TOid body is a ductless, compound tubular gland, and consists of two 
large almond-shaped lateral lobes umted by a narrow bank, the middle lobe, or 
isthmus and forming a projection on the ventral surface of the trachea 

This gland is surrounded by a capsule of dense white fibrous tissue that sends in 
trabeculse, which divide the gland mto lobes and lobules These divisions are ir- 
regular, and the lobules are composed of a number of short tubules, sometimes called 
folhcles, that vary considerably in diameter Each tubule is lined by cuboidal 
epithelial cells that rest upon a basement membrane, outside of this is the intra 
lobular, or intertubular, connective tissue that supports the blood vessels The cells 
are of two kinds, namely, the chief cells and the colloid cells The chief cells are 
said to become the colloid cells, and these m turn change into the colloid substance 
that IS supposedly the result of the activity of the cells It has a yellowish color. 



Fig 1 — Histological elements found in Powdered Desiccated Thyroid 


and as blood cells are frequently seen in it, the color may be due to the hemaglobm 
from these Sometimes the colloid matenal is shrunken, and then its edges are 
crenated, m such tubules, the epithelial cells are drawn away from the basement 
membrane Blood vessels are numerous, and dense plexuses are formed around the 
tubules It IS thought that the colloid substance may represent an internal secre- 
tion that IS absorbed by the blood vessels, or perhaps by lymphatics The lym 
phatics are numerous, and he between the tubules They often contain some of 
the colloid substance 

The lobes of the thyroid are separately removed from the recently slam ammal 
deprived of enveloping connective tissue and fat, sliced or nunced and rapidly dncd 
in a current of warm air They are then reduced to a coarse powder which is 
treated with petroleum ether for the partial removal of fatty matter present The 
powder is then dned m a desiccator The final product should be a yellowish or 
bufi'-colored amorphous powder having a shght, charactenstic, meat-like odor and 
s alin e taste. 
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POWDERED DESICCATED THYROID 

When suitably mounted and examined under the microscope, it shows numer- 
ous smooth to stnated, hyahne fragments of colloid, of angular to irregular shape 
which are colorless to pale yellow in water mounts, brown m Mallory’s stam and 
pink m eosin solution, some of these fragments contaimng granules, minute vacu- 
oles, crystalloidal bodies and cells, numerous irregular fragments of folhcular epi- 
thehum staimng brown or orange-brown with Mallory’s stam, the individual cells 
more or less polygonal to rounded-angular or irregularly cuboidal, often with promi- 
nent nuclei staining dark blue, their c 3 i;opIasm purphsh with Delafield’s hematoxy- 
hn slender ghstemng segments of neuraxons, numerous aggregates of particles of 
intercellular substance and slender, mostly straight, connective tissue fibres stam- 
mg blue to greenish blue with a mixlure of Mallory’s stam and 1 per cent solution 
of phosphotungstic acid, the bimdles of fibres often appeanng reddish in plain Mal- 
lory’s stain, few glistening fragments of blood vessels with serrated or crenated ends 
as viewed m water mounts 


THE SUPRARENAL GLANDS 

The suprarenal or adrenal glands are more or less p}Tamidal shaped ductless 
glands, one being situated on the upper pole of each of the kidne 3 rs Each gland 



Fig 2 — Histological elements found in Powdered Desiccated Suprarenal 


IS surrounded by a thin capsule of white fibrous connective tissue and presents for 
examination two regions, the cortex and the medulla 

The cortex or outer firmer region is yellowish in appearance and when examined 
microscopically consists of a dehcate framework of connective tissue m the meshes 
of which he solid columns of epithelial cells It is subdivided into three zones 
known in order from without inward as the zona glomenilosa, the zona fasaculata 
and the zona reticulans The cells of the zona glomenilosa are mostly large and 
polyhedral and contain many hpoid granules In cross sections they appear in 
irregularly circular to oval groups The columns of cells are surrounded by a reticu- 
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lum of connective tissue containing capillaries and nerve fibres The zona fascicu 
lata consists also of epithehal columns arranged in radial groups which are sur- 
rounded by connective tissue containing capillaries and nerve fibres The epi- 
thehal cells of this zone appeared to be larger than those of the other cortical zones 
and contained hpoid granules The zona reticularis is composed of a network of 
small polyhedral epithehal cells with large nuclei and pigmented cytoplasm It 
IS the darkest tinted of the three zones of the cortex 

The medulla comprises the central portion of the gland It is soft in texture 
and brown m color It consists of numerous polygonal to somewhat lobed and 
stellate, chromophil or chromafiin cells arranged in irregular groups and anastomos- 
ing cords that are surrounded by connective tissue containing blood vessels, blood 
sinuses, capillaries, nerve fibres and ganglion cells The chromafiSn cells contain 
material which stains brown with solutions of chrormc acid or its salts 

In the preparation of the powdered desiccated drug, the glands are obtained 
from freshly killed cattle, sheep and hogs, deprived of surrounding connective tissue 
and fat, shced or nunced and rapidly dried in a current of warm air They are 
then reduced to a coarse powder, in some places partially defatted, and dried in 
vacuo at a temperature below 60° C or by means of a dehydration solvent like 
acetone 

POWDERED DESICCATED SUPRARENAL 

The powders examined were light yellow to brown and possessed a slight char- 
acteristic odor They were only partially soluble in water 

Under the microscope the following histological elements were observed 
Numerous chromaffin (chromophil) cells, both isolated and in loose aggregates, the 
individual cells stellate to irregular with spheroidal to oval nuclei and granular 
cytoplasm which took a brownish coloration with chromic acid T S , numerous 
clear, jomted segments of non-medullated nerve fibres, the axons of which are col 
ored mauve with hematoxylin and eosm T S , numerous cortical cells both isolated 
and m masses, the individual cells cuboidal to irregularly rounded or rounded poly 
hedral, with spheroidal nuclei, some of the cells containing tiny fat globules, gran- 
ules or pigment, the chromatin of the nucleus and granules staining blue and the 
protoplasm red to purple with Delafield’s hematoxylin and alcoholic eosm, numer- 
ous fragments of connective tissue fibres, fibrocytes and particles of intercellular 
substance, the fibres -navy, the fibrocytes slender, linear to fusiform, and all colored 
blue vith a mixture of Mallory’s stain and a 1% solution of phosphotungstic acid, 
numerous minute granules of crystalline appearance and irregular form and many 
isolated nuclei 

REFERENCE 

(1) Youngken H W , and Reed AW A New Field of Investigation in Pharmacog 
nosy The Microscopy of Glandular Products Jour A Ph A , 22 1215-1218 (1933) 


George Washington University School of Medicine has announced the addition to the 
facult> of the new 1> established course m public health teaching of Drs George W McCoy, Rolla 
E D>cr Edward Francis Charles Armstrong and Robert Olesen all of the U S Public 
Health Servnce with the title of professonal lecturer in preventive medicine The appoint 
ment of Ralph W Hams Ph D as assistant professor of anatomy at the school of mediant, 
was also announced 
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THE CONSTITUENTS IN CASCARA SAGRADA EXTRACT 2 A 
METHOD OF BIOASSAY * i 

BY MELVIN W GREEN, C G KING AND GEORGE D BEAL * 

Cascara sagrada, the dned bark of the trunk and branches of BJmmmis Pur- 
sJmna (De Candolle), has been studied in many laboratones with the hope of dis- 
closing the chemical nature of its active ingredients Due to the predommance of 
methyl anthraqmnones, the bark extracts have been classified as anthracene, an- 
thraqmnone or emodin cathartics Jowett (1) has identified emodin and isoemodin 
(trihydroxymethyl anthraqumones) as free aglycones, in addition to rhamnol, a 
sterol melting at 135-136°, syringic acid, pyrocatechuic acid, and several common 
fatty acids Beal and Tumminkatti (2), Daels (3) and others have shown that the 
anthraqumones present may be either free or combined Sipple, King and Beal 
(4) have reported the isolation of a rhamnoside 3ueldmg emodin and rhamnose 
upon hydrolysis No defimte quantitative correlation has been established between 
any chemical umt and cathartic activity, however 

There have been many attempts to assay cathartics physiologically, but no 
method has come into general use White mice, dogs, cats and men have been used 
for this purpose, accorhng to Munch (5), the results being expressed in terms of the 
minimum dosage required to produce catharsis Sipple, King and Beal (4) found 
their rhamnoside to be mactive when administered orally to white mice m doses 
equivalent to 3 Gm of bark, and pure emodin was inactive in doses of 5, 10 and 
20 mg Gruber, Bryan and Richardson (6), using non-anesthetized dogs, placed a 
rubber balloon m the lumen of the gut and recorded the effect of vanous drugs upon 
the general tonus and contractions of the intestine Meissner (7) and several 
others have tned the effect of vanous drugs, including senna and frangula, on iso- 
lated portions of the intestine In our opimon, however, the latter two methods do 
not express the total physiological activity, because they do not take into con- 
sideration such phenomena as swelling, hydration and absorption, or the effect of 
irritation and stimulation in different areas of the intestinal tract Munch (5) 
apparently obtained the best results with cats, but claimed an accuracy of only 20 
to 50% 

This study was undertaken to establish a means of assay sufficiently accurate 
that we might obtain further information regarding the value of vanous fractions 
of cascara sagrada extract 


EXPERIMENTAL 
1 CHEMICAL FRACTIONATION 

A method for the fractionation of the bark extract similar to that of Sipple, King and Beal 
(4) was employed, 300 Gm of bark was extracted with ethyl acetate yieldmg a water- and alco 
hoi insoluble highly colored resinous mass which w as designated as Fraction A The marc was 
then divided into two portions B and C Portion B was first extracted with alcohol yielding 
fraction Bj and its marc further extracted with acetone jnelding Bj In the case of portion C the 

* The authors are indebted to the Parke, Davis and Company for a research grant (for 
hi W G ) and for supplying the cascara bark 

' Contribution No 307 from the Department of Chemistry. University of Pittsburgh 

• Assistant Director, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
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procedure was rev ersed t e it was first extracted w ith acetone j lelding C| and the marc later 
extracted with alcohol yielding C These B and C extractives were again divnded into sub- 
fractions based upon lead acetate precipitations and solubilitj m organic solvents without identi 
fication of indivndual ingredients 

2 ANIMAL ASSAV 

^Issaj of Flmdexiract — An attempt was made to use both guinea pigs and white rats to 
measure the degree of catharsis The ammals kept in individual cages were fed a Sherman 
La Mer and Campbell (8) diet ad Itbitum, supplemented in the case of guinea pigs with orange juice 
or spinach for vitamin C Twenty four hours before the begmning of the test period they were 
transferred to raised-bottom cages adapted for the collection of feces The guinea pigs weighed 
from 300 to 500 Gm Above this they were too irregular m response for satisfactory use 

The degree of catharsis was determmed by the rate of fecal output (Gm per hour) the 
feces being collected and weighed every three hours In order to detect any abnormal rate in the 
fecal output before the beginmng of the assay penod the ammals were kept under observation 
for at least 6 hours before the cascara was given and then adjusted into groups as nearly balanced 



Tune Time 


'ig 1 — ^Assay of fluidextract with guinea pigs Fig 2 — Assay of fluidextract with guinea pigs 
using single dosage using two separate doses 

2 0 Gm dosage -( cascara given O total of 1 0 Gm dosage Q control 

1 0 Gm dosage -+• -i liquefaction A total of 0 5 Gra dosage H ^2nd dose 

control of cascara gi V cn 

as possible When the test proper was begun food cups were removed to avoid the influence of 
differences of food mtakc The cascara was admimstered by pipette in the form of fluidextract 
U S P X m doses of I and 2 cc equivalent to I and 2 Gm of onginal bark Control animals 
were given 2 cc of water b> pipette, thus eliminating any difference due to handling of the animals 
A period of at least one week was allowed between experiments to permit the animals to readjust 
themselves to normal 

For about twelve hours after the cascara was given during which there was no food intake 
there was a very slow fecal output clearly subnormal followed by an increase and occasionally a 
degree of liquefaction which continued through 18 or 21 hours after the time of dosage Below 
IS a typical curve (Fig 1) showing the effect of the fluidextract on a group of 15 guinea pigs (5 
on each level) In manv cases liquefaction occurred when there was not such a steep rise in the 
curv e as indicated by the highest point for the 2 Gm group 

Figure 2 shows an average effect on guinea pigs taken from four independent determim 
tions The ammals were given doses equivalent to 0 5 or 1 0 Gm of bark in div ided doses The 
first dose was giv en at 10 p xi and the second at 10 A ir the following day (each dosage lev cl repre 
sents IG animals) 

The response of the white rat was not so uniform as that of the guinea pig when the same 
procedure was eraplov ed The fluidextract was fed m doses cquiv alcnt to 50 and 1 00 mg of bark 
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A prelumnarj observation of 24 hours preceded the actual test penod After the administra- 
tion of cascara, the animals were observed dunng an assay period of 24 hours Dunng the pre- 
test penod, the rate fluctuation was similar to that of the control group dunng the assay An 
average rate of 0 06 Gm per hour was followed by a maximum of 0 32 Gm per hour on the higher 
level This curve (Fig 3), with five animals on each level is the best one we have obtamed with 
rats For the most part, the rat assays were less satisfactory than was indicated by this curve 
In the case recorded in Fig 2 the average total fecal output dunng the active penod of 
catharsis (4 pm to 10 p m ) was determmed and compared with the total output for each animal 
The probable errors were calculated from this information (Table I) The probable error of the 

Table I — Degree of Variation in Biological Assay 

Total Wt of Feces Gm 

Test Level (Fib 2) (4 pm -10 pm) Probable Error 

High dosage level (1 0 Gm ) 1 16 0 14 

Low dosage level (0 5 Gm ) 0 55 0 06 

Control 0 41 0 08 

difference between the means of the high and low dosage level was found to be 0 15, while the dif- 
ference between these means was 0 61 If this difference between the means had been the same 
as the probable error of the difference then 
the chances would have been even that the 
difference in the rate of fecal output on the 
two levels was a real one But, since the 0 
ratio of the difference between the means 
to the probable error of difference is ap- 
proximately 4 to 1 the chances are about 
142 to 1 that this difference is real The £ g 
ratio of the difference between the means ^ 
of the low level and controls to the prob- ^ 
able error of this difference is 1 4 which 
means that the chances for this difference g 
being real is slightly less than 4 to 1 

Assay of Fractions — Typical frac- 
tions from the above scheme of separation 
were assayed by the method just described 
Liquefaction did not occur so regularly as 
with the whole bark extract, nor was the 
fecal output increased by an equivalent Fig 3 — Assay of fluidextract with white rats 

dosage of the vanous fractions In doses O 100 mg dosage □ - -control 

equivalent to 2 Gm of bark the products A 50 mg dosage -1 cascara given 

corresponding to Bi and Ci were both 

active but less so than the fluidextract The water insoluble fraction A was also active, but less 
so than either water soluble Bi or the fluidextract 

DISCUSSION 

Although the method of assay is not sharply quantitative, it is sufficiently ac- 
curate with guinea pigs to interpret the results of feeding vanous fractions of the 
bark or pure compounds An average result from several different determinations 
gives a relatively smooth curve With the present technique, the white rat is too 
undependable, however, for this type of assay 

On the basis of the work done so far on the feeding of fractions, it appears 
that no one fraction is responsible for the full activity charactenstic of the whole- 
bark extracts This may be due in part to a solubility effect, as suggested by Pouls- 
son (9). but we are inclined to think that the effect is due to the combined influence 
of the many substances present Although it is generally conceded that cascara 
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acts chiefly on the colon, there is probably some influence on the small gut, so that 
the total activity is due to the synergetic effect of the various constituents acting all 
along the tract It was noticed, in the case of the water-msoluble fraction A, that 
the higher doses (2-10 Gm eqmvalents) caused the unne to be colored a deep red 
dish yellow, characteristic of the anthraqumones Apparently a large part of the 
onginally insoluble material entered the circulation and was rapidly excreted by 
the kidneys 

SUMMARY 

(1) A method of making physiological assays of the cathartic value of eas 
cara sagrada has been descnbed, based upon the use of young, growing guinea pigs 
as expenmental ammals 

(2) The study of various fractions prepared from cascara sagrada, based pri 
manly upon differences in solubility in water, alcohol, ethyl acetate and acetone, 
indicates that the activity is widely distributed between the vanous fracbons 
and probably is dependent upon several types of substances Hence, specific 
chemical tests and irritability tests on isolated muscle are likely to be misleading 
in terms of cathartic value 
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DRUG EXTRACTION VII THE EFFECT OF METHOD OF PACKING 
ON EFFICIENCY OF PERCOLATION * ' 

BY WILLIAM J HUSA^ AND C L HUi CK 

In packing drugs m percolators, the choice of a method is governed largely by 
the scale of operations In packing a 1000 or 5000 gallon percolator the tveiglit 
of the drug IS usually depended upon to produce as much packing as is needed 
In packing a quart or half-gallon percolator the most generally used method has 
been to transfer all of the moistened drug to the percolator and apply pressure to 
the top by means of an ordinary wooden potato masher or a large cork fitted ivitli 
a handle, thus secunng greater packing m the upper portion of the drug 

* Scientific Section A Ph A , Portland meeting 1935 

* This investigation was aided by a grant from the American Pharmaceutical Associa 
nON Research Fund * Head Professor of Pharmacy Universit> of Florida 
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An expenraent was earned out to determine what effect a difference in method 
of packing would have on the efficiency of percolation, smee no data on this point 
could be found m the literature 

EXPERMENTAL PART 

An evpenment was earned out m which two methods of packing were com- 
pared under two different conditions of percolation, t e , {a) slow percolation with 
maceration both before and after packing, and (b) fast percolation with no macera- 
tion whatever In the method of packing designated as “from top,” the moistened 
drug was introduced into the percolator in small portions with slight agitation of 
the percolator to promote even distribution, and after all the drug had been thus 
introduced it was packed down from the top, using a wooden potato masher and 
starting with hght pressure which was gradually increased In the method of 
packing designated as ‘in sections,” the drug was introduced in about eight por- 
tions and each separate portion packed down As indicated m Table I, the method 
of packing in sections gave tighter packing as evidenced by the smaller volume of 
the packed drug 

The drug used was belladonna root m No 40 powder The menstruum was 
a mixture of 5 volumes of alcohol and 1 volume of water 

Four portions of drug of 800 Gm each were percolated, each portion being 
moistened with 480 cc of menstruum The following percolates were collected 
from each percolator reserve I, 320 cc , reserve II, 320 cc , weak percolate, 320 
cc The sum of reserves I and II corresponds to 800 cc of reserve percolate for 
1000 Gm of drug The reserve portion was collected in two fractions m order to 
throw more light on the course of the extraction 


Table I — Experimental Details 


Percolator 

Method 

of 

Packing 


Hours of Maceration 
Before After 

Packing Packing 

Rate of Flow m 
Drops per Minute 
Reserves Weak 

I and n Percolate 

Volume of 
Packed 

Drug 
in Cc 

« I 

In sections 


6 

48 

10 

20 

1490 

II 

From top 


6 

48 

10 

20 

1760 

III 

In sections 


0 

0 

20 

40 

1600 

rv 

From top 


0 

0 

20 

40 

1725 



Table II — 

-Assay Results 




Gm Total Alkaloids 
Per Per Per 

colator colator colator 

I II III 

Per 

colator 

IV 

Per 

colator 

I 

Gm Total Extracti\e 

Per Per Per 

colator colator colator 

II in IV 

Reserve I 

1 67 1 80 

1 75 

1 71 

26 9 

26 4 

26 3 25 5 

Reserve II 

1 79 1 

81 

1 37 

1 60 

24 5 

25 2 

24 0 24 3 

Weak percolate 

0 31 0 

16 

0 42 

0 24 

19 2 

19 7 

19 9 20 6 

Total 

3 77 3 77 

3 54 

3 55 

70 6 

71 3 

70 2 70 4 


The effect of packing may be seen by the companson given m Table III 


Table III Assav Results in Reserve Portion 

Gm Total Alkaloids in Resents I and II as a Whole 
Packed m Sections Packed from Top 

3 46 3 61 

3 12 3 55 


Slow percolation 
Fast percolation 
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DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The results thus far obtained indicate that packing from the top is somewhat 
better than packing in sections When the drug is packed from the top more of 
the alkaloid is in the resenm and less in the weak percolate than when packed in 
sections As far as present results are concerned, the method of packing has no 
appreciable effect on the rate of extraction of total extractive 

When maceration both before and after packing was omitted and the rate of 
flow doubled, the extraction of alkaloids was slower but there was no appreciable 
effect on the efficiency of extraction of total extractive 

SUMMARY 

By percolation expenments using 800 -Gm portions of belladonna root it has 
been found that extraction of alkaloids is more efficient when all the drug is placed 
m the percolator and packed from the top than when the drug is introduced m the 
percolator m portions and each portion packed before the next is added The 
method of packing has no appreciable effect on the efficiency of extraction of total 
extractive When maceration before and after packing is omitted and the rate of 
percolation is doubled the extraction of alkaloids is slower but there is no appreci 
able effect on the efficiency of extraction of total extractive 


SOME MERCURIATED DERIVATIVES OF THYMOL AND CARVACROL * 

BY JOSEPH B BURT ‘ 

According to the anonymous author ( 1 ) of a paper on mercury compounds of 
the aromatic series, a number of such derivatives of mercury have been suggested 
for use as antisyphihtics Among others, “Thymol Mercury” was suggested by 
Bambelon m 1 S 8 S This preparation was described as a basic salt having a violet 
green color, which was regarded as unsuitable for therapeutic use because of its 
lack of stabihty The author also mentions a senes of thymol mercury denvativCs 
of a different type prepared by E Merck, which were thought to be double salts 
containing an orgamc or inorganic acid radical as a constituent of the molecule 
Three examples of such compounds are listed by Merck ( 2 ), mz , mercuric thymol 
acetate, mercuric thymol nitrate and mercuric thymol sulphate The only one of 
these for which a definite formula is given is thymol mercuric acetate, which is 
shown as HgfCH3COO)2-Hg(CH3COO-CioHi30) In addition, Merck also lists 
mercunc thymol salicylate as well as mercury thymolate, probably the same as the 
“Thymol Mercury” previously mentioned The latter is described as a “basic 
salt of vanable composition, but usually HgCioKwOH” (sic), “a reddish yellow 
powder, msoluble in water ” 

Another reference to mercury denvatives of thymol is the report of Dimroth 
( 3 ) on the formation of chlormercuri thymol, C(;H2(CH3)-(C3H7)OH-HgCl, and di 
acetoxymercun thymol, CeHfCHs) (C3H7)OH-(HgOCOCH3)2 The author does not 
indicate the positions of the substituted groups, but the formulas indicate that he 


• Scientific Section A Pn A Portland meeting 1935 
‘ College of Phannac} University of Nebraska 
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considers the hydrogens of the nucleus replaced, rather than the phenol hydrogen 
Whitmore (4), m his review of Dimroth’s report, suggests that the first compound 
may be considered as the para derivative, for he assigns to it the name (p 112)-chlor- 
mercuri thymol He calls the second compound diacetoxymercun thymol, with- 
out suggesting the possible positions of the substituted groups 
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A more comprehensive stud}'- of the mercuiy denvatives of thymol is that of 
Rupp (5), a publication that appears to have been omitted in Whitmore’s compila 
tion Rupp confined his study to the di-mercunc derivatives of thymol, and re 
ported the preparation of six compounds, the compositions of which were determined 
by anal 3 'sis, and he also established the position of the substituted hydrogens as 2, 
6 The compounds which he obtained are shown on page 113 

Rupp’s results are not in accord with the earlier view that the diacetoxymer 
cun thymol could be obtamed in the form of the sodium thymolate by dissolnng 
m sodium hydroxide solution and crystallizing from this solution, for they indicate 
that the product resulting from this treatment is the sodium dihydro\ 3 miercun 
thymolate instead of the sodium diacetoxymercun thymolate He also points out 
the fact that these compounds, by dissolving in solutions of fixed alkalies, preclude 
the possibihty of a double salt contaimng one molecule of mercunc acetate associ 
ated with one molecule of the substituted thymol, as suggested by Merck, since in 
this case the alkali v ould precipitate mercunc oxide instead of forming a solution 

The fact that these compounds retain their phenolic character and at the same 
time contain a rather high percentage of mercury suggests that they may be of 
some importance as antiseptics and fungicides In as much as carvacrol, the phenol 
isomeric with thymol, has recently been employed in the treatment of dermapliy 
tosis, and no report of the application of the reaction of mercuric salts to can'a 
crol has been found in the literature, it seemed desirable to investigate this possi 
bility Accordingly, a study of these products has been undertaken, which is 
still in progress This discussion represents but a preliminary report on a few dcnva 
tn es of carvacrol which have been obtained thus far 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Mono chlormercun Camacrol and Dt-chlormercun Carvacrol — Thirty grams 
(30 72 cc , one mol ) of carvacrol, obtained from the volatile oil of Monarda pec 
hnata, Nutt , were dissolved m alcohol and boiled, under a reflux condenser, with an 
alcoholic solution of 03 60 Gm (one mol ) of mercuric acetate, to which 12 cc of 
glacial acetic acid had been added, for about three hours Upon cooling and stand 
ing a few hours, a bulky deposit of needle-shaped crystals was formed, apparently 
the acetoxymercun carvacrol This compound was not isolated, but the reaction 
mixture was again heated, whereupon the crystalline material dissolved, except for 
slight traces of flocculent matenal (not needle-shaped crystals) which were removed 
by filtering while hot The solution was then poured with stirnng into an aqueous 
saturated solution of sodium chloride, precipitating the chlormercun can'acrol 
This was filtered out with suction, washed with water and dried The weight was 
62 0 Gm , corresponding to a yield of 80 72 per cent of the theoretical, based upon 
the mono denvative The substance was found to be, however, a mixture of the 
mono and the di-derivatives 

Thirty-six and one-half grams of the crude product were recrystallized from 
hot 50 per cent alcohol After repeated extraction, a white residue remained, w hicli 
was insoluble m the sohent, and which appeared to be much heavier than the mam 
portion of the product After drying, the insoluble portion weighed 3 95 Gm 
After h} drolysis by boiling with dilute hydrochlonc acid (yielding carvacrol and 
mercunc chlonde), the mercury was determined by precipitation as sulphide Two 
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samples gave 64 5S and 64 62 per cent, respectively, of mercury The calculated 
percentage of mercury in di-chlormercun carvacrol, CioHi20Hg2Cl2, is 64 69 per cent 
The compound decomposes with partial fusion at 207-20S° C It gives a positive 
test for halogens when heated on a copper wire It is a fine powder, charactenzed 
by the tenacity with which it adheres to every surface with which it comes in con- 
tact, and appears to become electnfied upon rubbmg 

The hot 50 per cent alcohohc solution was allowed to cool, and the matenal 
which separated (18 2 Gm ) was filtered out A second crop (8 75 Gm ) was ob- 
tained by partial spontaneous evaporation of the mother hquor 

The first crop (18 2 Gm ) was again recrystalhzed from hot 50 per cent alco- 
hol, in which it was completely soluble Two crops were obtained as before 
These were combined and again recrystalhzed from the same solvent Two crops 
(6 80 Gm upon cooling, and 7 20 Gm upon partial evaporation) were obtained 
A sample of the first crop appeared to decompose without complete fusion at 163- 
164° C When assayed for mercury after hydrolysis with dilute hydrochlonc acid, 
by precipitation as sulphide, two samples gave 52 73 and 52 83 per cent, respec- 
tively, of mercury The calculated value for monochlormercun carvacrol is 52 08 
per cent of mercury Thus it appears that the product, after three recrystalhza- 
tions from hot 50 per cent alcohol, is still contaminated with traces of the di-denva- 
tive 

The somewhat impure mono-clilormercuri carvacrol is very soluble in acetone, 
and in dioxan, from both of which it may be reprecipitated by pounng into water 
It is diflicultly soluble in alcohol, ether and chloroform, and practically insoluble in 
petroleum ether and water A solution in acetone, another in dioxan and a 
suspension in water, all gave, upon continued treatment with hydrogen sulphide, 
precipitates of mercunc sulphide, but somewhat less promptly than if previously 
hydrolyzed A saturated chloroformic solution, when boiled with sohd sodium 
hydroxide, failed to give a Flueckiger test, indicating the absence of free carvacrol 
The substance Is finely crystalline, appeanng under the microscope as long needles 
The second crop formed larger needles, visible to the naked eye When heated 
on a copper wire, a positive test for halogens is given The compound dissolves 
readily m 5 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide, probably forming the sodium 
mono-hydroxymercuri carvacrolate If the solution is acidified with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, the onginal mono-chlormercim carvacrol is reprecipitated If, how- 
ever, the alkaline solution is treated ivith carbon dioxide, a bulky white precipitate 
is slowly formed, which is, without doubt, the mono-hydroxymercuri carvacrol 
This product has not, as yet, been examined 

Mono acetoxymercun Carvacrol — Equimolecular portions of carvacrol and 
mercunc acetate (30 Gm carvacrol, 63 66 Gm mercuric acetate) were boiled 
together in alcoholic solution contammg 12 cc of glacial acetic acid, under a reflux 
condenser, for three hours The hot reaction mixture was filtered free from a trace 
of flocculent matenal which was formed, and, upon cooling, a mass of needle shaped 
crystals was deposited These were filtered out and additional crops were obtained 
from the alcoholic mother liquor by fractional crystalhzation Four crops were 
obtained, weighing 31 5 Gm , 9 95 Gm , 8 50 Gm and 10 10 Gm , or a total of 60 05 
Gm , corresponding to a yield of 73 59 per cent of the theoretical, based upon the 
mono derivative Three samples of the first crop, without further punfication. 
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ga\ e, upon drolysis and precipitation as mercuric sulphide, 49 66, 49 75 and -10 70 
per cent, respectn el} , of mercur}^ The calculated percentage of mercur>" for the 
mono-aceto\} mercun car\ acrol is 49 OS per cent It is e^ ident that the first crop 
IS someu hat impure, bemg contaminated with traces of the di-acetoxymercun car 
\ acrol A sample of the first fraction partially fused and decomposed, rising out of 
the melting-point tube due to gas formation, at 173-174° C 

Mono chlormerciiri Thymol Methyl Ether — The ease with which the mono 
chlormercun can'acrol and the mono-aceto-':}’'mercuri can^acrol dissohe in fixed 
alkali indicates that the phenol hydrogen is not involved in the reaction Accord 
mgl}, the methyl ether of thymol or of carx'acrol should react with mercuric ace 
tate This reaction was earned out on the methyl ether of thymol on a small 
scale, the product bemg precipitated by pouring the alcoholic solution into an aque 
ous solution of sodium chloride A grayish v hite product, appearing almost v hitc 
when dr}', v as obtained in a quantity corresponding to a yield of 90 S7 per cent, 
based upon the mono denvative Although equimolecular proportions were used, 
it IS probable that the product IS a mixture of the mono- and di-derivatn es, iiith 
the mono-denvatne predominating No attempt has been made to separate the 
compounds, nor has it been analyzed for mercur}' It gives a positive test for halo 
gens, and a precipitate of mercuric sulphide upon suspending m water and treating 
with hvdrogen sulphide It is fairly soluble in acetone and dioxan, somewhat less 
soluble m ether and glacial acetic acid, difficultly soluble m chloroform and alco 
hoi and practically insoluble m petroleum ether It is insoluble in a 5 per cent 
solution of sodium hydroxide, even upon boiling, but turns somewhat grayish under 
this treatment 

\Iono-chlormercun Canacrol Methyl Ether — In a procedure similar to that 
followed m the reaction wnth the methyl ether of th} mol, the methyl ether of can a 
crol yielded a product corresponding to 83 34 per cent of the theoretical, calculated 
for the mono-dern atn e This product was also grayish white m appearance, being 
somewhat darker when moist It also gaxe a positive test for halogens, and is 
acted upon, m aqueous suspension, by hydrogen sulphide to form mercuric sul 
phide It has properties siimlar to those of the corresponding derivative of the 
methyl ether of th} mol, except that it is relatn ely more soluble m glacial acetic 
acid, and notabl} less soluble in acetone It is likewise insoluble in a 5 per cent 
solution of sodium hx droxide 

SirsIMARX AND DISCUSSION 

A prehmmar} study, chiefly of the mono mercun derix'atixes of canacrol, 
has been made The follow mg compounds ha\ e been prepared mono chlormer 
cun canacrol, di-chlormercuri canacrol, mono ace tox-ymercuri carvacrol, mono 
chlormercun th} mol meth} 1 ether and mono chlormercun car\ acrol meth} 1 ctlitr 
The mono dematnes of canacrol dissohe readil} in dilute alkalies to form the 
corresponding phenolates, which ma} be obtained b} cr}stalhzation from the solu 
tion, or precipitated m the form of the mono h} droxw mercun canmcrol b\ treat 
ment of the alkaline solution with carbon dioxide Although equimolecular propor 
tions of canacrol and mercuric acetate were used, the product of the reaction i"; 
a mixture of the mono and di denxative, in which the mono dernatne predomi 
nates 
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Ten per cent ointments of the mono-chlormercuri carvacrol and of the mono- 
acetovymercun carvacrol have been prepared and submitted to Dr R L McIntosh, 
of the State of Wisconsin General Hospital, who has kindly agreed to conduct a 
series of laboratory and clinical tests of their fungicidal properties 
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A TOXICOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE CUTANEOUS SECRETIONS OF 
THE SALAMANDER, TRITURUS TOROSUS (RATHKE) * 

BY ERNST T STUHR ' 

INTRODUCTION 

Interest in the secretions and excretions of various animals has been long 
manifested The literature records numerous references to the poisonous skin 
secretions of toads (1, 2, 3), reptile venoms (4), spider bites (5, 6), insect bites and 
stings Noble (7) has indicated that the secretion of the skin glands of certain 
salamanders is potent, particularly the secretion from the granular glands, due to 
several alkaloidal-hke principles, and that the virulence of the poison differs with the 
species of salamander 

The toxic properties of an aqueous solution of the granular gland secretions 
of the salamander is here considered 

The Glandular Secretions 

The western newt, Tnturns torostis (Rathke), is a common species of salamander 
m the Oregon country Profuse cutaneous excretion occurs during the breeding 
(mating) season, March-April The glands can be stimulated by subjecting the 
animals to crowded quarters or by partial suffocation The secretion may then 
be secured by washing the salamanders The granular cell product is trans- 
parent, while the mucous cell product is turbid, possibly indicating partial oxida- 
tion and insolubility The two secretions can be separated by decantation or by the 
use of a separatory funnel 


ACUTE TOXICITY 

Hypodermic injections (subcutaneously or intrapentoneally) caused animals 
(frogs, cats, rabbits, guinea-pigs and dogs) to rapidly develop toxic symptoms and 


* Scientific Section A Pii A Portland meeting 1935 

' Department of Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy, School of Pharmacy, Oregon State 
College Corvallis 
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effects of general depression, muscular incoordination, respiratory irregulanties, 
followed by death due to respiratory failure, with the heart continuing to beat for 
several minutes after respiratory paralysis The higher animals developed nausea 
and vomiting, indicating medullary disturbances 

GENERAL PH\ SIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATION 

Local Aclton 

Subjective Benumbing sensation to the hands and skin contacted, indicating paralj 
SIS of the sensory nerve endings 

On frog A normal frog n as immersed and allowed to rest in a bath of the aqueous solu 
tion of the salamander secretion The frog became sluggish in responding to ordinary stimuli 
the secretion solution apparently acting as a local anesthetic 

Circulatory and Respiratory Response 

On frog 



Fig 1 



Fig 2 

Fig 1 and Fig 2 — Cardiograms of salamander secretion on frog s heart 


Procedure Frog pithed heart exposed and perfused with salamander secretion in aqueous 
solution 

Effects Progressire decrease in tone (amplitude) of contraction accompanied in most 
instances bj dilatation Continued perfusion has a depressive effect with penods of ventricular 
standstill of approvimatelj tvvo-minute intervals followed by increased tone and decreased heart 
rate the auricles beating at a faster rate than the ventncle Pulsus altemanus predommates 
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The auncles continue to beat the \eatncle stopping completely at intervals This condition is a 
remarkable parallelism to the results obtained by Chen and associates (8) with toad venom 

RestiUs Irregular contractions with ventncular arrest, terminating in partial to complete 
heart block, probably due to impaired conduction caused by injury of the aunciiloventncular 
bundles 

On cat 

Procedure Hypodermic injection 

Effects With fatal dose the cat gives a series of symptoms Fi\e to 10 mmutes after 
injection, the respuation was deeper and quicker, with a slowing of the rate of heart beat 

Results The animal was nauseated and unable to hold up its head, lack of coordination 
was noticeable, the heart beat became irregular and respiration labored with gasping Respira- 
tion ceased while the heart beat (auncular) continued indefimtely 

SUMMARY 

(1) The natural secretion of the granular skin glands of the Salamander, 
Trtlurus torosus was studied 

(2) Prehmmaiy studies demonstrated that the granular glands produce the 
toxic secretion 

(3) Local, circulatory and respiratory effects were obsen'ed 

(4) Decreased rate and amplitude of heart contractions with partial heart- 
block 

(5) Predominating effect observed upon the respiration 
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ERRORS IN REPORTED STUDIES OF ENTERIC COATINGS * 

BY F S BUKEY AND C W BLIVEN ‘ 

Many papers have been pubhshed on the subject of entenc coatings Numer- 
ous substances have been suggested for entenc matenal and vanous methods have 
been used to test their efficiency Not all of these substances have value and in 
many cases erroneous results have been reported, due to the method of testing 
The X-ray, although mentioned by several investigators, has been used by only a 
few of them Lozinski and Diver (1) used the fluoroscope to locate entenc tab- 
lets after ingestion Believing the X-ray to be the only satisfactory approach to 
the subject, we have employed it exclusively in our studies and feel certain that 
the results shown correctly reveal the fate of the tablets A few earlier investigators 

* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 
' College of Pharmacy Ura\ersity of Nebraska, Lincoln Nebraska 
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stated the time necessary for disintegration This, it seems to us, cannot be deter 
mined accuratel} , since the phj’siological factor enters into a study of this kind, 
making an m oilro study of little value Apparently the solutions used to simulate 
the gastric and intestinal fluids react differently from the natural secretions Sub 
jects used m an X-ray stud}"- do not react the same to the same type of tablet on 
different days It is impossible, therefore, to state how long a tablet will remain 
intact The only statement that may be safely made is that concerning the per 
centage disintegration for a gpven time 

Lozinski and Diver (1), in their study, used two types of tablets, one composed 
of barium sulphate, and the other of sodium salicylate They used the fluoroscopc 
to locate the point of disintegration of the banum sulphate tablet uhile the disinte 
gration of the sodium salicylate tablet was indicated by the presence of salicjlate 
m the urine They assumed that since the coating of the barium sulphate tablet 
withstood the action of the gastric juices the coating of the salicylate tablet uis 
equally permanent If fluoroscopy is to be used in a study of this kind, it uould 
seem to be a better technique to use all barium sulphate tablets and thereby avoid 
any doubt as to the point of disintegration of the tablet Bukey and Brew (2) 
found in cases where a number of tablets are taken together, that thej"^ do not, as 
a general rule, leave the stomach at the same time The following cases can be 
cited to illustrate this point Subject M B took 4 tablets at 7 00 a m , the first 
radiograph at 10 00 a m , 3 hours, showed 3 tablets in the stomach and 1 in the 
small intestine, the third radiograph at 12 Noon, 5 hours, showed 4 tablets in the 
small intestine Subject I M took 4 tablets at S 30 a m , the first radiograph at 
10 00 A M , 1 hour 30 minutes, showed 4 tablets m the stomach, the second radio 
graph at 12 Noon, 3 hours 30 minutes, showed 3 tablets in the stomach and 1 m 
the small intestine, the third radiograph at 1 45 p M , 5 hours 15 minutes, showed 4 
tablets m the small intestine Many other examples could be cited which would 
indicate similar results Bukey and Brew (2) present evidence to show that the 
ax erage emptying time more nearly approaches six hours than an hour and a half 
as indicated by Lozmski and Dixer (1) 

Wruble (3) reported a method for testing enteric coatings which appears to be 
of questionable value His method consisted of preparing a tablet mass of such 
composition that each tablet contained the following 

Meth>lenc Blue 'A gram 

Calcium Sulphide 'A gram 

Dextnn 1 gram 

Starch 1 gram 

Sugar 1 'A gram 

Wruble made the following statement 

' These so-called double check tablets may be used advantageously for such purpose H 
the tablet m the course of digestion loses its coat in the stomach the acid content will react uitli 
the calcium sulphide giving nsc to eructations of hydrogen sulphide gas If m the inlesliml 
fluid a blue coloration m the urine will be observed Should neither of these reactions be noticed 
It IS ample evidence to show that the tablet has passed through the entire digestive tract 
untouched 

Considering calcium sulphide as a means of testing enteric coatings, it was cnl 
culated that ‘A gram of calcium sulphide produces approximately 10 cc of hydro 
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gen sulphide gas which would be soluble in about 20 cc of water It appears that 
the solution of this amount of gas in the hqmd of the stomach is possible without 
the occurrence of eructation In order to make sure of this point, gram sugar- 
coated calcium sulphide tablets were given to a number of subjects These tab- 
lets when placed m water were found to disintegrate in five rmnutes To prevent 
any psychological effect, the subjects were not informed of the contents of the tab- 
lets but were merely asked at the end of one-half hour whether any eructation of 
hydrogen sulphide had occurred It was found, upon givmg tablets to 41 subjects, 
that 32 subjects reported no eructation, while 9, or 22 per cent, reported eructation 
of hydrogen sulphide gas This shows conclusively that an enterically coated 
tablet containmg calcium sulphide might disintegrate in the stomach without 
the production of eructation Husa and Magid (4) studied the value of certain 
materials m preparing enteric capsules These capsules were filled with a mixture 
similar to Wruble’s calcium sulphide-methylene blue tablets and were tested ac- 
cordmg to Wruble’s method They also reported the use of orange shellac as a 
material satisfactory for entenc coating Bukey and Rhodes (5) found that tab- 
lets coated with shellac are of no value An X-ray study made by them of 24 
tablets commeraally coated with shellac showed that m every case disintegration 
took place m the stomach in less than 3 hours However, they found that if a 
salol-shellac nuxture were used as an entenc coating, the percentage of efficiency 
varied from 44 to 66 

The use of Wruble’s method again appeared in an article by Johnson and Clark 
(6), m which they tested an apphcation of salol as an entenc coating Although 
they used this method, they made the following statement ‘ ‘There is some question 
about the effectiveness of these tablets for testing entenc coatings as several students 
reported no eructations of hydrogen sulphide after taking the uncoated tablets ” 
They found by this method of testing, that salol applied according to their method 
was an efficient entenc coating They gave 60 tablets, one to each subject, and 
found that 52 tablets disintegrated m the intestinal tract and 5 disintegrated m 
the stomach Three subjects reported no reaction, which would indicate that the 
cablets passed through the body unchanged This point was questioned by the 
authors who suggested to Dr Clark that he coat some banum sulphate tablets to 
be used for X-ray testing This he kindly consented to do Forty-seven such 
tablets were received and given to subjects It was found that 2 tablets disinte- 
grated in the stomach in 1 hour 30 minutes, 15 in 3 hours, 2 m 4 hours, 3 in 4 hours 
30 minutes, 3 in 5 hours, 5 in 6 hours and 2 m 7 hours Six tablets remained in the 
stomach without disintegrating at the end of 4 hours and 4 at the end of 6 hours 
Only 1 tablet passed into the small intestine and disintegrated withm 3 hours 
Four tablets passed into the ascending colon m 3 hours and only 1 of these chsmte- 
grated Of the tablets given, 32 disintegrated in the stomach and 2 in the intestinal 
tract The point of disintegration of 13 tablets was not determined Calculated 
on the basis of the number of tablets disintegrating, it was found that 94 per cent 
had chsintegrated m the stomach 

In order to more accurately test their method of applying salol, additional 
banum sulphate tablets were coated by then method After the application of 
three coats, it was found upon placing the tablets m water that disintegration took 
place Therefore, a fourth coat was apphed, which produced a coating varying from 
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0 5 to 0 7 mm m thickness The question arose as to the quantity of salol on each 
tablet This of course would \ ary with the size of the tablet used The tablets 
used m this experiment were 1 13 cm m diameter and the coating averaged 0 16 
Gm per tablet Two such tablets v ould be equivalent to the official dose of salol 
which, therefore, would give the therapeutic action ot salol as well as that given 
by the tablet itself 

Forty-three tablets coated four times with salol as descnbed above, were given 
to subjects and the tune and place of disintegration were determined by means of the 
X-ray It was found that 5 tablets disintegrated in the stomach m 2 hours, 2 in 
2 hours 30 nunutes, 14 m 3 hours, 7 in 4 hours and 5 in 5 hours Three tablets 
passed into the ascending colon and disintegrated within 3 hours Seven tablets 
remained m the stomach at the end of 5 hours without disinteg^rating On the 
basis of the total number of tablets disintegrating, it was found that 91 6 per cent 
of the tablets disintegrated in the stomach 

These experiments show that salol is notanefficiententericcoatmgandtheyoffer 
proof that the calcium sulphide-methylene blue method of testing gives erroneous 
results 

If it were possible to obtain salol which would not crystallize when applied, 
a better enteric coating would be produced This was shown by Bukey and Rhodes 
(5) who tested two lots of commercial tablets of this type which had an average 
percentage efficiency of 55 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 The efficiency of salol as an enteric coating is low, even m mixtures with 
resins, because of its tendency to crystallize when applied to a tablet 

2 The most effective way to study enteric coatings is by use of the X-ray, 
which IS most advantageously employed m the form of radiography because a 
permanent record is produced Fluoroscopy is satisfactory but it has several tech 
meal disadvantages, such as the greater number of milhampere-seconds necessary 
for each exposure, consequently the individual subject cannot be used as frequently 
as m radiography, due to over exposure to the X-ray 

3 Because of the relatively small amount of hydrogen sulphide liberated and 
its ready solubihty in the fluids of the stomach, the calcium sulphide-mttliylene 
blue method of investigation leads to erroneous interpretations of results 
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Temple Umversity, Philadelphia dedicated Pittsburgh has been selected for the 1930 
its New Librarj on February 22nd it was meeting of the National Association of Retail 
financed b> a Government loan of S550 000 00 Druggists The headquarters will be the 
and a benefaction of S278 000 00 William Penn Hotel 
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STUDIES ON THREE U S P AND N F PREPARATIONS BY 
SHORTENED PROCEDURES * ' 

BV W J SMITH AND HENRY M BURLAGE ° 

One important function of the pharmaceutical laboratories of any school of 
Pharmacy is to study critically the U S P and N F preparations and procedures 
with the aim of possible improvement of preparations and the shortemng of pro- 
cedures in order to reduce the cost of manufacture In this manner there might be 
instilled in the mind of the present-day pharmacist the desire to prepare galemcals 
rather than the wish to follow the path of least resistance and to order these products 
from the wholesaler or manufacturer, and to convmce him that many such items 
can be made more econormcally than they may be purchased It is our firm behef 
that the future of pharmacy as a profession in a great part depends on the recreation 
of this desire in the minds of the practitioners of our profession 

With these purposes m mind the following preparations were studied 

COMPOUND SOLUTION OF CRESOL U S P 

This valuable antiseptic solution also known as Cresol Soap Solution and 
sold under several trade names of varying composition caimot be made according 
to the official procedure (1) profitably by the pharmacist, since it involves the 
preparation of a soap from hnseed oil and sodium and potassium hydroxides 
which with water serves as a vehicle for the distnbution of the cresol (50% V/V) 
Expenence has proven that the manufacture of a non-imtatmg soap is a difficult 
and tedious task, especially if made in small quantities The official method is 
time-consuming and the prolonged heating necessary to bring about sapomfication 
yields a much darkened product which possesses a fairly high degree of alkalimty 
Since there is considerable demand for this product by the laity our efforts 
were directed toward a study of proposed methods or modifications whereby the 
tune of manufacture might be reduced so that it might be made with profit and yet 
meet the U S P requirements A review of the literature revealed that some 
work has already been done along these hnes Nitardy (2) has offered a formula 
whereby a potassium soap is prepared and this with alcohol serves as the vehicle, 
this method is similar to that offered by LaWall and Cook (3) In 1924, Gnffith (4) 
suggested the use of equal weights of cresol and soft soap and quite recently Berry 
(5) has prepared a sodium oleate soap to be used in the formula Following 
Gnffith’s suggestions our observations show that a product which apparently 
meets official requirements may be made according to the following formula 

Cresol, U S P 500 cc 

Sapo Mollis, U S P 555 Gm 
To make 1000 cc 

(a) By heating to 70° C or (5) by shaking imtil solution IS effected ' 

• Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A Ph A 

* Pharmaceutical Laboratoncs, School of Pharmacy, Ifmiersity of North Carohna, Chapel 
Hill, N C 

’ Professor of Pharmacy, School of Pharmacy, Umversity of North Carolina 
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Table I — Comparison of Compound Solutions of Cresol by Proposed Methods 


Method 

Approx Time 
for Preparation 

Color 

Specific 

Gravity (25® C 

U S P X 

7 25 hrs 

Dark brown 

1 029 (4-) 

Nitardy 

29 00 mms 

Dark brown 

1 042 

Berry 

9 00 mms 

Light amber 

1 023 

Burlage 

(a) 

5 00 mms 

Light amber 

1 032 

(6) 

6 00 mms 

Light amber 

1 035 


Notes (+) Average value from four different samples which were 1 030 1 030 1 030 
and 1 027 (o) heating to 70° C , (6) shaking until solution takes place 

While pH. values are not rehable when made electrometncally using a quin 
hydrone electrode on preparations that tend to be fairly alkaline, when prepared by 
the suggested method results seem to indicate a soap solution of lower alkahmt) 
than by the other methods reported 

COMPOUND SOLUTION OF SODIUM PHOSPHATE, N F 

This preparation approximates a saturated solution of sodium phosphate 
with citnc acid to aid and maintain solution and glycenn added to improve the 
taste and preserr^e it The chief difficulties arising in its preparation are (a) 
According to the N F formula (6) the salt in the uneffloresced condition is required 
It has been found almost impossible to obtam this salt m this form because of un 
satisfactory storage and shipping conditions The solution, therefore, generally 
contains shghtly more of the solute than is necessary for a saturated solution under 
normal conditions and precipitation to a varying degree occurs upon standing, {b) 
moistening with water to msure the completely hydrated salt as recommended by 
the N F is tedious and decidedly imsatisfactory, (c) the solution thus prepared is 
exceedmgly difficult to filter and makes the process time-consuming In 1921, 
the following formula was proposed by H M Faser (7) in which the exsiccated salt 
was used, thereby being assured of using the proper amount of salt 

E\siccated Sodium Phosphate 39G 5 Gm ( = 1000 Gm of crystalline salt) 

Citnc acid 130 0 Gm 

Dissolve the chemicals m 800 cc water, heat to boihng and filter into a stcnie container 
add glycenn (150 cc ) and sufficient boiled water to make 1000 cc 

Our studies prove this method to be highly satisfactory, yielding a solution 
which keeps well and may be prepared with an appreciable savmg of time, at ap 
proximately two-thirds of the wholesale pnce of the N F solution The following 
table shows a companson of the official product and that made by tlie Faser 
Method 


Table II Comparison of Compound Solutions of Sodium Phosphate 


Method 

Pn 

Sp Gr 

22 5° C. 

Precipitation After 
Six Months 

N r 

2 9 

1 283 

Slight 

N r 

2 8 

1 395 

Shght 

N F 

2 9 

1 407 

Slight 

N F 

3 0 

1 335 

Slight 


Av 2 9 

Av 1 372 
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5 

Faser 

5 35 

1 315 

Negligible 

6 

Faser 

5 50 

1 357 

Negbgible 

7 

Faser 

5 30 

1 345 

Negbgible 

8 

Faser 

5 3 

1 287 

Negligible 

9 

Faser 

5 2 

1 322 

Negligible 

10 

Faser 

4 5 

1 316 

Negbgible 



Av 5 21 

Av 1 322 



It will be noted that the N F product shows a lower value and slightly 
higher and more vanable specific gravities than that by the Faser method and was 
also less stable 

AROMATIC ELIXIR, U S P 

This universally popular ehxir has long been the subject of much study by 
workers with the view of shortening the time for filtration and preparation and im- 
proving its flavor In 1932, one of us (8) offered the results of his studies on five 
procedures for preparing this product (o) U S P method modified as to order of 
mixmg (6) U S P method (9), (c) Shiflett’s method (10), (d) Silver’s modification 
(11) and (e) U S P method doubling the amount of talc The products were 
studied on the basis of time consumed in preparation, percentages of alcohol by 
volume, specific gravities, specific rotations, percentages of volatile oil and orders 
of mixing, and as a result the procedures of Shiflett and Silver were foimd to be 
simple, rapid and yielded satisfactory products These were recommended in 
place of the offiaal method, with a preference for Shiflett’s method smce it yields a 
product conforming more nearly to the ofiScial one on the basis of the studies earned 
out and is slightly more rapid 

Smce the above report was made the following workers have studied this elixir 
and offered suggestions Fantus and co-workers (12) offer these rules for prepanng 
the galenical (a) viscosity must be kept low until after clanfication in order to 
facilitate filtration, (6) filtration using talc and other clarifying agents (as shown by 
Burlage’s report) must be abandoned because it is time-consummg and wastes 
oil and (c) avoid precipitating the oil globules m such a fine condition that they 
will pass through a filter paper and in turn a longer time for saturation should be 
allowed They prepare the elixir by mixmg all of the water with the alcohol, adding 
the compound spint, allowmg to stand for 24 hours, agitating frequently, filtenng 
through a hard filter without the use of any absorbent and finally dissolving the 
sugar m the filtrate 

Lee and Close (13) m an exhaustive study which includes an extended bibliogra- 
phy of the work done on this elixir pnor to 1933 present a discussion under the 
following headings (a) flavormg agents, (i>) alcohol and sugar contents, (c) clarify- 
ing agents and (d) methods of making Fourteen procedures or modifications 
are followed and in a table the following are reported (a) appearance of the fin- 
ished product, (6) number of times filtrate is returned to filter before a clear product 
is obtained, (c) rank as to time required for filtration and (d) the condition of 
product after two years on the basis of odor, taste and sediment In the table 
Shiflett’s method has a ranking of 7, a procedure in which sugar and water are sub- 
stituted for syrup 3, U S P method, using in place of talc punfied siliceous earth 4, 
usmg kaohn 2 and magnesium carbonate 1 They recommend the following for- 
mula and method 
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Compound spmt of orange 12 cc 

Purified talc 30 Gm 

Sugar 320 Gm 

Alcohol the desired amount 

Distilled water to make 1000 cc 

Mix the spint and talc by trituration, add about 800 cc water in convenient portions and 
triturate after each addition, agitate frequently for about 15 minutes and filter in the usual man 
ner Dissolve the sugar in 550 cc of the clear filtrate and to it add the desired amount of alcohol 
and make up to 1000 cc with the required amount of clear filtrate 

This procedure is recommended because the time required to prepare the 
product IS about one-tenth of that for the official elixir, the alcohol strength may be 
vaned at will without modifying the technique of the preparation and is always 
clear regardless of the variation m alcohol content 

About the same time HavenhiU and Smolt (14) reported that the terpenes 
present m the aromatic ods of the compound spmt of orange, smce they are not 
soluble m the dilute alcohol used, are almost completely precipitated and are tlie 
chief causes of the difficulties ansmg m elixir preparation, and that the oxygenated 
principles of the oils are the desirable constituents, which do not cause cloudiness 
Their studies involved (a) the determination of the alcohol strength that could be 
used m prepanng the compound spmt that will extract sufficient oxygenated pnn 
ciples but not enough terpenes to precipitate even upon dilution m making the 
elixir, (b) the estimation of the strengtli of the new compound spmt as compared 
with the official one with regard to oxygenated pnnciples, (c) the determination of 
the relative amounts of these pnnciples m the official elixir and (d) the calculation 
of the amount of soluble spmt necessary to make an elixir similar in flavonng 
strength to the one recognized Two formulas for the soluble compound spirit 
are offered (a) using the official compound spmt and (b) using the required oils, 
as well as one for an aromatic elixir using these soluble compound spmts and re 
qumng no filtration A study of this method revealed it to be quite wasteful of oils 
As a result of this latter work it occurred to us that since terpeneless oils can 
now be purchased reasonably, these oils might be used in making a compound 
spmt of orange to prepare a satisfactory elixir This idea is not entirely new, as 
Jones (15) in 1922, proposed a formula in which a soluble compound spmt con 
sisting of terpeneless oils of orange and lemon with anethol and conander was used 
Accordmgly two compound spmts were prepared (a) by substituting for tlie 
oils m the official spmt the like amount of terpeneless oils and (b) since these oils 
are much higher in desirable pnnciples than the official oils, one-tenth of the amounts 
of oils as employed in (a) were used These spmts were then employed in making 
the ehxir by the official procedure, omitting talc Since the finished product is 
slightly opalescent it is filtered through a hard filter Usually one filtration only is 
necessar}’- The product thus obtained is brilliantly clear, has a delightful odor 
and taste which may be vaned m degree by using vanabic amounts of the new com 
pound spmts 

Further Studies on Aromatic Elixirs — In prepanng a display to show the evolu 
tion of this much used ehxir it was found that since 1871 about fifty procedures have 
been offered (see reference 13) Further examination demonstrated tliat the follow- 
mg comments or observ'abons can be made (a) clanfying agents recommended were 
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paper pulp, magnesium carbonate, calcium pbosphate, talc, kaobn and mfusonal 
earth, (6) specific gravities varied from 1 027-1 133, (c) ps, 4 2-7 7 Those usmg 
MgCOa as filtenng agent showed a range of 6 05-7 7, with calcium phosphate, 
4 8-5 85, with talc 5 75-6 85, kaohn 6 5 and infusorial earth 6 3 


Table III — Comparison of Aromatic Eldors Made by Various Formulas 



Lletbocl 

Rating as 
Filtering to Time 

Ivledium Consumed 

Spec. 

Gr 

fa 

1 

Shiflett 

(a) Talc 

3 

1 140 

4 0 



(6) Talc 


1 057 

See Reference No 8 

2 

Stiver 

(a) Talc 

3 

1 112 

3 8 



(6) Talc 


1 069 

See Reference No 8 

3 

Fantiis 

(a) Hard filt 

3 

1 099 

5 6 



(6) Hard filt 


1 086 

6 0 

4 

Lee and 

Close 

(a) Talc 

2 

1 104 

6 3 



(6) Talc 


1 057 

5 3 

5 

U S P 

Modified 

BaSOi 

4 

1 102 

4 2 

6 

Havenhill 






and Smolt* 

(a)~ 

4 

1 080 

4 2 



(b)_ 


1 095 

4 3 

7 

Burlage and Smith (a) Hard filt 

1 

1 084 

6 6 



(6) Hard filt 


1 075 

6 5 



(c) Hard filt 

1 

1 080 

6 7 



(d) Hard filt 


1 051 



Sediment 

Color Odor 

Taste 


Comments 

1 

+++ 

sl y or 

unp 

Made May 1934 

2 

++++ 

si y or 

ter 

Made May 1934 




n imp 


3 

+++++ 

milky sl or 

n unp Made May 1934 


+ 

clear or 

n unp 


4 

+ 

clear sl or 

p 

Made May 1934 


None 

clear sl or 

p 



5 

+ + + + + 

milky or 

p 

Made May 1934 

6 

+ +++ 

clear or 

unp 

Made May 1934 


+ + + + 

clear or 

imp 



7 

None 

clear or bl 

P 

Terpeneless oils for oils m U S P 


None 

clear or bl 

P 


Com Spt 


None 

clear or bl 

P 

3 

'/in amt of terpeneless ods as m (o) 


None 

clear or bl 

P 


and (b) 

Notes * Ratmg of 4 includes time for making the sol spirit, if this is disregarded rating is 

2 si y 

= slight yellow, 

or =ar orange. 

sl or = 

slight orange or bl = orange blossom 


unp = unpleasant, n unp = not unpleasant, ter = terebinthinate, p = pleasant All 
elixirs unless otherwise designated were examined after four months and all used Compound 
Spint of Orange XJ S P , except the methods of Havenhill and Smolt and Burlage and Smith 

In a study of Table III it is interesting to note that the older samples showed a sediment from 
slight ( +) to considerable (+ + + + +), that there is an appreciable increase in specific gravities 
on aging which might be caused by a gradual loss of alcohol or volatile oil or due to other changes 
which no doubt occur since the J>n values of the older samples in most cases were lower than the 
average pa (6 3) for elixirs made by using talc or those of the fresher samples These changes 
arc also accompanied by some alterations in color, odor and taste All samples were preserved 
in well-corked containers and kept in a room at a fairly constant temperature. 
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STOIMARY 

(1) A rapid method for prepanng compound solution of cresol is offered 

(2) The method of Fraser for prepanng compound solution of sodium plios 
phate is recommended in place of the present N F method 

(3) Methods proposed since 1932 for the preparation of aromatic elixir are 
reviewed and the preparations so made are studied 

(4) A reasonably rapid method for making this elixir from a compound spmt 
of orange with terpeneless oils is recommended 
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THE PHARMACOGNOSY DEPARTMENT AT EGYPTIAN UNIVERSITY 

BY RALPH BIENFANG * 

EgjTitian University is located in Cairo, and was founded m 1925 It offers in 
struction to Egyptian youth m four faculties letters, law, sciences and medicine 
Instruction in pharmacy is given in the faculty of medicine, hence the pharmacog 
nosy department is within that faculty 

The original director of the pharmacognosy department, called by the Univcr 
sity in 1925, is still directing its activities He is Dr Ibrahim Ragab Fahmy, who 
first qualified m Egypt, and then studied under Greenish, Tschirch and Wasicky 
He IS author of numerous research papers on Egyptian medicinal plants and dnigs, 
some of which have been published in English, and also of two textbooks in pharma 
cognosj “Medicinal Plants and Their Vegetable Drugs,” Cairo, 1932, and “Con 
stituents of Plants and Crude Drugs,” Cairo, 1933 These texts arc published in 
English, the first, however, has an auxiliary table of contents in Arabic 

Dr Fahmj is assisted in his department by two lecturers qualified from the 
Uni\ ersity of London, one holding the B Pharm , and the other both the B Pharm 
and the Ph D , a curator of the museum holding the B Pharm from Egyptian 
Lmiersitj , and a fourth who is at present on a mission m Berlin 

•Unnersitj of Oklahoma School of Pharmacy 
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Instruction in pharmacognosy for the hundred students usually enrolled m 
pharmacy extends over three years as follows 

In the first year the students are given three lectures, two practical classes of 
three hours each, and one hour of demonstration in the museum per week The 
theoretical course deals with the study of the groups of the vegetable kmgdom 
The drugs obtained from each group are dealt with m detad from the following 
points of view geographical distribution of the drug- 3 ueldmg plants, and methods 
of cultivation, period of collection and preparation for market, morphology, anat- 
omy, constituents, uses, commercial varieties, the chief adulterants and substitutes, 
and history of the drug The practical course mcludes the study of the morphology 
and histology of the drug and its varieties, if any 

In the second year the students are given four lectures, three practical classes 
of three hours each, and one hour of demonstration per week The theoretical 
course deals with the study of the chemistry of the constituents of the vegetable 
drugs classified accordmg to their chemical nature The following groups are 
dealt with Alcohols, carbohydrates, glucosides, tannins, pigments and colonng 
matters, acids, bitter principles, fixed oils, fats and waxes, ethereal oils, oleoresins, 
resms, gum-resms, balsams, alkaloids, protems and enzymes, vitarmns, etc The 
practical course includes the detection, chief reactions, estimation and isolation of 
the chief members of the above-mentioned groups Also the standardization of 
the pharmaceutical preparations which include any of the above groups is carried 
out 

In the third year the students are given two lectures, two practical classes, 
each of three hours, and one hour of demonstration per week The theoretical 
course deals with the apphcation of the knowledge of the first- and second-year 
courses in the analysis of the vegetable powdered drugs and products according 
to the pharmacopcEial standards The practical course mcludes the study of the 
vegetable powdered drugs and the microchemical tests of their constituents, if 
any, and also the detection of adulterations in powdered drugs both by micro- 
scopical and chemical means The analysis of mixtures of the same and the identi- 
fication of vegetable powders in pharmaceutical preparations are also dealt with 

In addition to the undergraduate instruction given, the department maintains 
an active research laboratory, results of work m which are usually published as a 
special volume of the “Report of the Pharmaceutical Society of Egypt ” 


A COURSE IN THE STUDY OF DRUG STORE SUNDRIES 

BY HAAKON BANG * 

According to figures published in the Amencan Druggist by Dean DuMez, 
approximately 69 per cent of his graduates go mto retail stores A great many of 
these later become owners or managers of stores Of course the pharmacist must 
know as much as possible about the medicines he dispenses, but he must also know 
as much as possible about all of the merchandise sold in drug stores The knowl- 
edge IS not only necessary to himself m selling, but also m traimng those who work 
for him 

* Instructor State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash 
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Merchandise on the shelf does not bnng profit It takes salesmanship to 
bnng about the sale of this merchandise As salesmanship depends upon a thor 
ough knowledge of the articles to be sold, it is therefore necessary first to acquire 
such knowledge 

The schools of pharmacy are probably the best places to impart knowledge as 
it IS more apt to be given impartially It is much easier to obtain sueh information 
from the college libraries than from the libraries of some of the small towns m which 
the drug store may be located 

Oftentimes the man W'orkmg in a store does not have the time nor facilities for 
diggmg out information which would aid him m selling the merchandise which he 
keeps m his store It is better, then, that this be done m school where the future 
pharmacist has the time and is in a receptive mood 

As to what should be taught would depend, to a great extent, upon the condi 
tions met with in that particular district and for what type of work the student is 
being prepared 

The syllabus appeanng in the November (1931) issue of the Journal of tiic 
American Pharaiaceutical Association, prepared by Dr C W Ballard is excel 
lent and meets the needs of a course of this type The course as outlined deals with 
apphances having a pharmacologic or therapeutic aspect This course has a pro 
fessional pharmacy air, but it could be made more commercial in nature There 
are certain phases which might be discussed in this course 

The technique of using a camera and choosing film matenal could be included 
m a course of this nature Many students who are not amateur photographers 
would not know how to instruct their customers m the proper use of the camen 
and its accessories, nor would they be able to instruct their sales force Even han 
dling the matenal in a store may not give a person enough information to properly 
fit him to sell There is no question about the value of a photographic department 
m the drug store People expect the country or suburban store to develop their 
films and handle their photographic wants It is probably true that no other de 
partment, with the exception of the prescnption department itself, yields a larger 
gross profit, a greater turnover, or will bring the customer m more frequently 
In many stores the photogp'aphic section receives an important place in the store, 
especially during the vacation season Is it not, then, desirable to have well m 
formed clerks care for this department^ A great deal more business may be worked 
up m this division if the man in charge is a photographic enthusiast It is 
often possible for the druggist to organize a camera club and, by instructing members 
m the use of the camera and its appliances, increase sales of camera supplies 

Lecture matenal may be obtained for this section from the Eastman Kodak 
Co and, also, by studying literature found in the library on this subject Certain 
books on optics clearly descnbe lens and film equipment 

Another profitable line among drug sundries is bristle goods Wlien a cus 
tomer wants a brush he immediately thinks of the drug store, especially if be lives 
m a small town Lecture notes on the history, method of manufacture, sales points 
and methods of care and preservation are very hard to find, yet it should be included 
m this course Generally the busy practicing pharmacist does not, or cannot tal c 
time to get this matenal himself It is best, then, that he learn this in college 
lilanufacturers of bnstle goods are glad to cooperate with the instructors to 
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furnish lecture and demonstration matenal on this subject The types of brushes 
which should be considered and which are listed in Charters' report are hair, tooth, 
bath, bottle, hand, camel’s hair, nail, massage, complexion, eye brow and face 
brushes, given m order of their importances Shavmg brushes also should be dis- 
cussed 

It has been the expenence of every salesman that it is possible to sell a more 
expensive article, providing he can point out to the customer the quality of the more 
expensive one, showing why it would pay to purchase quahty merchandise In this 
way much bnstle goods business which is now going to the variety store may be 
brought back to the retail druggist 

A study of foot preparations may also be included m this course, as they occupy 
an important place in the drug store It is possible to sell related apphances pro- 
vided something is known about this class of merchandise, for instance, how many 
dniggsts will suggest the use of a metatarsal arch support to a customer who is 
suffenng from soft corns? Yet, about 90% of soft corns are caused by a weakened 
metatarsal arch Such mformation makes it possible for dniggsts to increase 
their sales and thereby thew profits 

In visiting a number of stores this summer, and speaking to the propnetors or 
managers of the stores, I found the greatest cnticism of the graduate was that, al- 
though his theoretical training was good, his practical trammg was lacking In the 
front of the store he was a liabihty rather than an asset 

By includmg courses of this nature, which would famihanze the graduate 
with the articles commonly sold in drug stores, this cnticism would largely be over- 
come 

It would not be necessary to make this course required If a student plans on 
entering the retail pharmacy field he will see the value of traimng m this line If 
he intends to follow saentific lines he may find other courses more valuable to him 

A course of this nature may be made interesting by includmg the history of 
vanous items discussed Sales talks, by various members of the class, with criti- 
cism, may also be used, although this must be limited, as time generally does not 
permit extended discussion However, certain errors m salesmanship may be 
shown and the students become more cntical of themselves and others 


THE PRESENTATION OF BASIC SCIENCES IN A SCHOOL OF 

PHARMACY * 

BY T C DANIELS * 

In November of 1933, an article appeared by Edemme (1) on “Why Orgamc 
Chemistiy Should Be Taught in the School of Pharmacy,” in which an appeal is 
made to stress the application of this subject to the professional needs of the student 
The article presents one side of a fundamentally important question in Pharmacy 
education Since my expenence is somewhat at vanance with the views ex- 
pressed in this article, I should like to present for your consideration some reasons 
why Organic Chemistry and other basic sciences should not be presented with this 
so called "pharmacy-slant ” 

* Section on Education and Legislation, A Ph A, Portlant meeting, 1935 
’ UniveKity of Cabfomia, College of Pharmacy 
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I believe pharmacy education has suffered more as the result of modification 
and attempted application of the basic sciences than from any otlicr smgle cduca 
tional factor This method of presentation was a necessary evil when the two 
and three-year cumculums were standard, but m a four-year cumculum it is not 
necessarj' nor justifiable The fundamental method of approach as advocated bj 
Harrod (2), Little (3), Jenkins (4), Fischehs (5), Rudd (6) and others decidedly 
represents the preferred method of instruction 

There have been many attempts to modify textbooks of Chemistry, Physics and 
Botany “to meet the needs of students of Pharmacy ” These attempts for tlic 
most part have resulted in abbreviated, simplified texts partially or wholly made 
quate for their intended mission How many applied texts m chemistry or physics 
have you examined that you consider the equal of a sound text concerned only with 
the presentation of the fundamentals of the science? The pharmacist of the 
future, m order to properly discharge his duties, must be thoroughly trained in the 
fundamentals of physics, chemistry and the biological sciences, othenvise his pro 
fessional service is limited largely to the status of a pseudo-technician having little 
understanding of his chosen work It must be recognized that a broad and adc 
quate foundation in the basic sciences is a prerequisite to their application which 
must follow Indeed, pharmacy consists essentially in their application “Watered 
courses' ’ in these sciences are a menace to the proper growth and development of the 
profession 

We must all agree on the absurdity of expecting a student to apply a science 
without having first mastered its principles and gained a proper perspective of its 
significance 

There is a great deal of trutli m the statement that “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing ” Does the pharmacy student require less of the “fundamental 
pnnciples and their application’’ than the chemical engineer? Does he require 
less of a knowledge of “reaction mechanism, atomic and molecular structure and the 
application of physico chenucal methods to the synthesis and analysis of chemical 
compounds” than the student majonng in chemistry? If that is your opinion, 
then y ou must also believe that it is unnecessary for the pharmacist to know any 
thing of the syntheses and development of new drugs or of their physical and 
chemical properties Without such training all information on substances of such 
complexity as drugs must necessanly be gained by rote This is neither feasible nor 
desirable 

In order to arrange for a satisfactory transfer of credits from colleges of phar 
mac}% it IS necessary that educators in other fields give full recognition to the courses 
m basic science This recognition will largely depend on the contents and method 
of presentation and only where basic and fundamental instruction is ngoroiislj 
employ ed can it be expected to meet with approval 

The proponent of the applied system of basic instruction wall say, to be sure 
we must teach the pnnciples of these sciences, but why not point out to the student, 
in passing, points that are of interest to his profession? I believe such teaching 
IS psychologically unsound, because the pharmacy student is above all interested 
in those things which apply to pharmacy , and if pnnciples are continually referred 
to the thmg m which he is most interested it becomes for him a detached fact ip 
phcable to his interest, and not a pnnciple which can be employed as such I ur 
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thermore, there is a tendency for the student to over-emphasize those thi n gs which 
apply directly to his profession and to consider all others of lesser importance 
To clarify this pomt somewhat, assume a course is being offered m Analytical 
Chemistry for students of Pharmacy and m order to present an apphed course 
ofiScial preparations are selected for the instruction The student may master 
fully the matenal presented He may be able to write chemical equations, and 
give explanations for the reactions involved, but nnfortunatdy he is not grounded in 
the principles necessary to permit him to work independently He is more than 
likely to be at a loss when placed on his own imtiative It is true he has learned 
many facts concerning analysis but nothing of prmciples which he is capable of 
applying to new problems On the other hand, if he had mastered a sound course 
in the pnnciples of anal)d:ical chemistry without reference to its apphcation, his 
chances for workmg independently are much greater whether the work is, or is not 
related to medicmals In my own opinion, time spent in the apphcation of a 
basic science is time not only lost in the development of the subject, but that it 
serves also to confuse the student because of the cross-objective fundamentals and 
then application 

In the examples of ether and chloroform mentioned by Professor Klemme, cer- 
tainly no harm results m pomtmg out that ether is capable of peroxide formation 
and that chloroform is stabdized by the presence of a small amount of alcohol, etc 
It IS, however, to my way of thinking, a very senous mistake to discuss ether and 
chloroform of the United States Pharmacopoeia in a basic course m organic chemis- 
try The teacher of a basic science must remember that he is teachmg a subject, 
whether he is teachmg a group of chemical engineers, pharmacists or chemistry 
majors is purely incidental and ideally should have no influence m the presentation 
of the subject He is concerned with the teachmg of basic pnnciples only and the 
more successful he is m this instruction, the easier it will be to apply the subject in 
courses which must follow. In order to cover the pnnciples of organic chemistry, 
and to attempt apphcation at the same time as suggested by Professor Klemme, it 
would require a year course of at least ten units per semester, and even with such a 
course it is qmte problematical if the student would finish with a useful perspective 
of the subject 

As to whether the basic science courses are presented in the colleges of phar- 
macy proper, or are presented m their respective academic departments, is a matter 
of no great concern and should depend entirely on the facilities and general organi- 
zation of the school It is of great importance, however, that wherever they 
be given, they shall be presented in a purely academic and fundamental 
manner 

I do not wish to be dogmatic on a subject having so many vanable factors as 
teachmg It is commonly recogmzed that a great deal depends on the mdividual 
teacher, his training and expenence, but I do want to call your attention to the 
danger of encouragmg application of the basic sciences as a general educational 
pohc) If teachers of such courses, with pharmacy trammg as a background, 
fail to recognize this danger, then teachers hainng no traimng m pharmacy should 
be preferred for the presentation of these subjects 

There is time axailable in a four-j'-ear curriculum in pharmacy to give good 
fundamental training m the basic sciences, with time remammg for their proper ' 
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application Students receiving such training will be able to work witli greater 
understanding and be better prepared for handling their professional problems 
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ENTANGLING ALLIANCES * 

BY W F RUDD ^ 

The pnce we pay for expenence is disillusionment The enthusiasm of youth 
sees the highways of life largely as parallel ways with few convergencies and fewer 
dangerous intersections and so it goes all through early adolescence Whetlicr 
the issue be work or play or love or ambition, youth treats them all as indmdual 
problems 

Hardly are we out in the world, however, when the picture changes abruptly, 
and often completely Decisions on any important issue are inextncably inter 
wo\en with decisions already made, and with others that we little dreamed would 
be so promptly forced upon us 

Tnte obsen^ations, you w ill say, and they are But upon just how well we learn 
to avoid unnecessary entangling alliances, or finding ourselves already in them, 
how well we are able to balance them against one another in the light of the pnn 
ciples invoh ed or in the light of our expenence, is at least one measure of our ability 
to make a place for ourselves in the world 

Just what all this has to do with the section on Education and Legislation is a 
natural inquiry My only apology for this paper is that in my deliberate judg 
ment few of life’s activities present more of them and more dangerous entangling 
alhances than does the broad field of pharmaey 

One speaks with confidence only from one’s own experience It is therefore 
necessary to be somewhat detailed and personal m this brief paper College of 
Pharmacy deans and their staff members have opportunity to see the currents and 
cross currents in pharmacy in a most intimate fashion Nor are we permitted to 
li\e apart and watch these currents m an impersonal way We are caught m 
them, whipped about, lose our moorings, are temporarily submerged and some 
of us lose out permanently The more stalwart ones emerge battered and be- 
wildered but usually, perhaps, better prepared for the next emergencies There is 
no excuse for such figures of speech except that one naturally hesitates to ap 
proach the subject boldly and in detail However, a few concrete examples of 
some of the more important cross currents which have materially affected phar 
maej maj be cited to indicate how involved it all is 

A common experience among our group is some sort of consulting connec 

• Section on Education and Legislation, A Pn A Portland meeting, 1935 

• Department of Pharmac>, Medical College of Virgmia 
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tion in pharmacy, chemistry or other closely related fields Such connections may 
extend all the way from stnctly ethical problems, such asfindingprofitableandlegiti- 
mate uses for by-products or changing the method of manufacture to increase the 
yield and decrease the cost, to that of being called as an expert witness in defense of 
some widely advertised and falsely acclaimed nostrum In between these ex- 
tremes are all sorts of problems just on the border hne between right and wrong 
Each case must be decided on its merits and the more questionable the issue the 
larger the money temptation usually is Practically every man in this group has 
had issues of this nature to decide and with our conscience as our guide many of 
them have given us restless mghts Early in my own work I was asked by a fnend, 
who operated a large tannery, to help him find somethmg that their leather would 
absorb readily Of course, it must not be harmful to the leather but it must be 
heavier than and cheaper than the leather itself The object was that they might 
manufacture their product at a price per pound with more profit than their com- 
petitor’s product not so heavily loaded with cheap matenal I thmk you will all 
agree that a college of pharmacy dean or teacher associated just once with a recog- 
nized fraud or who uses his mfluence with his own students for personal gam, 
necessanly loses much of that finer ethical sense and power for pharmaceutical 
nghteousness that all of us covet for ourselves Later, after becommg a college dean 
I was asked to take over the state agency for a well-known msurance company 

Another cross current in which we frequently find ourselves is the pressure to 
allow the use of our names m connection with all sorts of advertising schemes 
Usually the mvitation comes to us as what would seem to be a wholly mnocuous 
suggestion Do you favor the use of pure chemicals and standard pharmaceuti- 
cals in prescription work If you do, say so in a few well-chosen words and let us pub- 
lish your stand on this important matter So far this is perfectly good form How- 
ever, the page on which one’s picture and the word of endorsement of pure products 
in prescriptions are published probably cames the ad of A’s chemicals or B’s phar- 
maceuticals And so there you are Nothing wrong m it all, but usually if we 
had fully realized just what sort of position we were being jockeyed into, we would 
have been a bit more careful, perhaps Look over your files and see how many 
times across the years this sort of invitation has come to you 

How many students our colleges of pharmacy should tram so that pharmacy 
itself may be most adequately served is a controversial subject of major importance 
There are honest differences of opinion on the subject among men who are close 
personal fnends 

Unfortunately the economic status of the schools themselves is one of the 
determining factors m the point of view of the admimstrations involved Where 
all the income must come from student fees, the pressure to take large numbers is 
sometimes overwhelming Where salanes seem reasonably secure whether the 
student body is large or small, we are apt to become hjqiercntical of the men who 
yield to the pressure to tram many more pharmacists than we beheve are needed 
These cross currents have at times threatened to spht our forces irrevocably and 
in instances have occasioned fundamental dissentions 

It seems reasonably safe to say that until all the schools of pharmacy are able to 
derive a fair share of their income from endowment or state aid it will be im- 
possible to reconcile these extreme points of view 
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The gradual disappearance of much of the orthodox prescnption building of 
the old-time physician and the substitution therefor of pharmaceutical specialties 
better known as propnetanes is deprecated by the best there are m retail phannaci 
of to-day How it has come about need only to be sketched here Laboraton 
workers in Pharmacology in medical schools became therapeutie nihilists, there 
fore, little matena medica and less prescription building were taught enibr30 
physicians 

These same young doctors are therefore the legitimate prey of every read} 
made product that the skilful detail man bnngs to them m this time of their utter 
Ignorance of how to select or how to put together the proper medicaments in orthodo\ 
fashion The paradoxical part of this is that the same manufacturer who asks 
the physician to specify and the druggist to stock his regular pharmaceutical line, 
pushes to the limit already prepared combmations of these same samples, frequently, 
as we know, to the detnment of the physician, the pharmacist and the patient 
This chain of entangling alliances is one of the most difficult problems in phar 
macy WTiat is to be done about it is a primary concern of pharmaceutical ednca 
tors and retail pharmacy, and if ever settled, must be done by these two groups 
working together closely with practicing physicians everyivhere 

The U S P IS both the pride and the prize of American Pharmacy The 
pnde because it is accepted as the government standard for drugs And the prize 
because the control of its business affairs and its decennial revisions carry definite 
prestige and, m instances, considerable financial rewards to individuals and groups 
chosen for this work Some day a story of the entangling alliances that have e\ 
isted, and still exist, in order to retain or to change this control, ivill make perhaps 
the most interesting chapter in the whole history of American Pharmacy We 
speak feelmgly on this subject 

In the three U S P conventions we have been pnvileged to attend, these 
cross currents ha\e become whulpools and have aroused strong and even bitter 
antagonisms that last sometimes across the intervening decades It is safe to say 
that in no pharmaceutical activities in this country do ve find oursehes in a better 
position to accurately discnminate among men Where loaves and fishes arc to be 
distributed the true characters of mdividuals and groups stand out in bold relief 
If you vant to see entanghng alliances at their worst, sometimes at their best, 
get on the near inside of the next U S P Convention 

The most recent and m many respects the least understandable entangling 
alhance that can be laid on pharmacy’s doorstep is the attitude of the nationally 
organized groups in pharmacy toward proposed new food and drug legislation 

A roll call of these organizations is probably m order Those holding member 
ship in the N D T C are the most representative and are as follows Amfrican 
PHAR iiACEuncAL ASSOCIATION, National Association of Retail Druggists, Amen 
can Drug Manufacturers’ Association, American Pharmaceutical jManufacturers 
Assoaation, The Propnetary Association, National Association Boards of Phar 
macj', American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, Federal Wliolcsale Druggists’ 
Association and the National "UTiolesalc Druggists’ Association Since these 
reasonably well co\ er the field, others will be omitted 

Probably c\ ery close student of pharmaceutical affairs who knows the nature of 
the pharmaceutical interest or personnel of the leaders in these individual groups, 
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or both, found themselves early in the discussions of this legislation wondenng 
just what would be the attitude of these same individuals and groups toward it 

Would the groups whose primary concern is public health stand together or 
would there by a line-up that on the surface at least seemed hopelessly entangled? 
Would all of the colleges of pharmacy favor rigid control of the advertising and sale 
of standard nostrums? Would the parent organization, the A Ph A , lend its 
mfluence to the kind of legislation favored by the colleges, or would it find itself 
closer to the patent medicine group? Would the N A R D when face to face 
with its pubhc health responsibility meet the obhgation squarely on its ments? 
Would men who by virtue of their abihty and long expenence in many phases of 
pharmacy have become recognized leaders among us, take their stand on the side of 
pubhc welfare or m the protection of the mterests ? Questions of this nature forced 
themselves on you and on me If you have followed the course of this legislation 
closely during the two years it has been in the pubhc eye, many of these questions 
have been answered for you And in instances the answers probably leave you 
bewildered 

And so we could add to this list of entanghng alhances m pharmacy almost m- 
defimtely, but to prolong it is futile 

What sort of influence on pharmacy of to-day have these cross currents had? 
Why have we too many pharmacies and too many pharmacists? Why do we have 
interlocking directorates which make it impossible for one to tell just where many 
leaders in pharmacy will stand on important pharmaceutical questions? Why 
have the propnetary mterests been able to develop so powerful an influence in the 
whole field of pharmacy? Why has prescnption practice fallen to so low a plane? 
Why have we so much desperate commeraalism in a public health profession ? 

Why are we the butt of the jokester? Why is there no orgamzation m phar- 
macy that can speak for all of pharmacy? 

You are entitled to answer these questions in your own way Calmly and 
deliberately I am constrained to believe that entanghng alhances for the sake of 
loaves and fishes are responsible for much of our desperate condition Relatively 
few of us have believed profoundly that public health is the one real objective of 
pharmacy Failure in this great fundamental has led us into one error after an- 
other Few of us have had a single purpose and a smgle interest in our work in 
pharmacy I, along with many of my close fnends, must plead gmlty to this charge 
Younger men have seen us sell our birthrights for a mess of pottage, and they have 
followed our examples 

And is there no hope? Is there no silver hmng to this picture of our pro- 
fession which we see painted darkly almost as often as we see it painted at aU? 
Shall we tell our young men and women not to prepare themselves for a service 
whose present status is so hopelessly involved? 

I am going to be bold enough to say that if the situation is ever to grow better 
we school-men have got to accept the major responsibility for making it so With 
forty-four states now requiring college traimng as a prereqmsite for pharmaceutical 
practice, and practically all the colleges requinng the standard four-year course, 
it has been put into our hands to bnng about in the next half century three things 
nluch will at least help untangle this complicated web which is called modern 
pharmacy 
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In the first place the schools of each state must u ork toward a greatlj reduced 
number of pharmacists With this mil, ineNitabl}’', come a gradual decraese in tlie 
number of pharmacies, and no permanent change for good can be effected until 
this IS done Econonucally and as a corollarj’-, professional!}’’, tlus is a crj’ing need 
In the second place we must tram students who pass tlirough our hands to be 
pnmanl} public health consaous No one school nor small group of schools 
can do tins colossal task It must be nation-mde in its scope The Amencan As 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy must make this its pnmarj concern 

The American Pharmaceutical Association must rededicate itself to the 

task 

The N A R D can do no better sennee for its constituents tlian to eier 
lastingly preach the gospel that “A well-informed pharmacist is tlie best single 
mdiAudual to disseimnate information about public health ” 

Men trained to this point of Anew should alone manufacture or distribute me 
dicinal agents of any descnption 

In the third place, and this is the cru\ of it all, and by far the most difficult to 
do, we as educators must see to it that we do not allow ourselves to be drawn into 
these entangling alhances which slowl}’ but surely distort our ethical ouUooh, 
weaken our influence mth those u ho come to us for their professional training and 
finally lead us into partnership mth forces that look upon this age-old sennee to 
mankind as merely the acquisition of loaves and fishes at the expense of the ignorant 
and gullible ill and near ill who come trustingly to us for aid and comfort and relief 
m the most troublous times of their lu’es 


MEDICAL PRACTICES OF THE NEW ENGLAND ABORIGINES ' 

BY WHLL T BRADLEY - 

1 The Nciu England Tribes — Just before 1620 there nere eight leading tnbes 
or confederations of Indians In ing in Nen England These included the Abnakis, 
whose Nallages extended down through Maine toward the mountains of New 
Hampshire, the Pennacooks, dominating southern New Hampshire and nortli 
eastern IMassachusetts , the Alassachusets, who inhabited chief!} the region about 
Boston Ba}’, but whose dominion went westward toward the Berkshires, perhaps 
as far as Deerfield, the Wampanoags, in southeastern Massachusetts, allied witli 
the Nausets on the Cape, the Narragansets, aaIiosc country H} to the north and 
west of Narraganset Ba} and included Block and several smaller islands and part 
of Long Island, the Mohicans, who had been druen eastward from the Hudson b} 
the Mohawks of central New York, and whose leading members here were knoivn 
as the Pequods, wath headquarters at what A\as to be New London, Connccti 
cut, the Wappmgers, crowding along the shore of the Sound m southeastern 
Connecticut and part of New York, and finally, the Nipmucs, apparcntl} tlie 
remnants of a once-powerful tnbe, now scattered as tributaries of the Pennacooks, 

' Abndged b 3 the author from a paper read before the Section on Historical PJnrmaC) 
A Pn A Portland meeting 1035 

* Instructor in English and French Massachusetts College of PInrniac> 
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Massachusets, Narragansets, and Pequods, in northern Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, central and western Massachusetts, and southern New Hampshire Several 
of these tribes claimed a total population of thirty thousand, and each boasted 
some two to three thousand wamors 

They were all members of that considerable body of Indians, known as the 
Algonquian Stock, which shared a common language and which had muted the 
eastern seaboard from Canada to Florida by a network of excellent trads The 
ancestors of the Algonqman tnbes had come out of the West, probably not many 
generations before, since their descendants vividly recalled the migration in song 
and legend 

Now, though related by blood and most certamly by language, the tnbes in 
New England were by no means all alike in culture and tradition, but there were 
many traits common to the lot 

Bnefly it may be said that the tnbes to the north, especially the Abnakis, 
were most practiced in the arts they were the only Indians in the whole region who 
had any sort of picture-writing, though even they had no conception of a wntten 
language, and they were skilled m weaving and paintmg The southernmost 
tnbes were more commercially imnded and (a common relationship) more warhke, 
and smce the waters of the Sound furnished the vaneties of shell fish from which 
were made the white and blue wampum beads used by all the Indians for currency, 
the Narragansets and Pequods naturally became the mmt-masters of the whole 
distnct, at great profit in skins, furs, and other commodities 

Each tnbe had its Grand Sachem, and each community within a tnbe had its 
Sagamore or leader Chieftainships were sometimes hereditary, more often a 
leader was chosen by ordeal, with any brave man eligible for the test A favonte 
method was to administer the rhizomes and roots of Amencan Hellebore, the 
wamor whose stomach withstood its emetic action longest was judged to be fittest 
for leadership 

On the whole, the early settlers found the Indians to be human beings of pnmi- 
tive but far from savage culture, fnendly and trustworthy, as well as trusting, imtil 
taught to hate the guile of the invaders who so openly despised them and so stu- 
pidly and arrogantly imderestimated their matunty and pride They were cer- 
tainly superstitious — for what human race is not? — and no doubt deeply religious 
In their practical affairs they were guided by a wealth of experience m their own 
kind of living which, when met on their own ground, put to shame the blundenng 
theories of the white settlers 

It was not long before the Whites began askmg the Redmen what animal and 
vegetable life was edible, what was not, which distncts were healthful, which to be 
avoided, how to build canoes, how and where to hunt, fish, and construct camps to 
protect themselves from attack of beast and man, how to get conveniently about 
the country, and, most frequently, how m this new dimate, with nothmg better 
than fresh water to drink, to keep well 

That which the settlers learned from the untutored Indians, they earnestly re- 
ported to their scientific brethren in Europe 

2 The Health of the Aborigmes — Because of these early reports, we know more 
about Indian remedies than what they were used for more about their medicme 
than their ailments The reason is that Indian nomenclature for Indian diseases 
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was not accurately translated into our own medical terms, and consequent!), 
though we know (say) that the Penobscots used Blackberry Root {Rubus sp), 
Chnstmas Fern {Foliishcmn acrostichoides [jMichx ] Schott ), Coral Root (Corallor 
rhiza odontorhiza Nutt ), Goose-Grass (Gahum Aparine L ), Mayflower {Epig(ta 
repeiis L ), and Rockbrake {Polypodmm viilgare L ), we do not know what ache or 
pain called for the use of any of these 

The modem investigator must attempt to answer three sets of questions 

(1) What diseases did the Abongines know? — how shall we distinguish between their 
original diseases and tliose contracted from intercourse with Europeans? 

(2) WTiat was the true nature of their medical practice? — was it a sound practice?— 
was it largely based on superstition’ — how many medicines had they command of’ — how were 
these prepared and administered’ — were their properties definitely or only vaguely known to the 
Abongmes? 

(3) How much of real value did they teach the Whites? 

In searching out the answers to these questions, our eagerness must be re 
strained by a logical skepticism, and we must never overlook the certainty of fre 
quent error m our sources, for we cannot escape three ironic conditions (I) tlie 
Indians and the settlers never very well understood each other, (2) primitive sense 
of humor dealt freely in misdirection, bluff, exaggeration, (3) the settlers were con 
spicuously gullible and credulous 

Indian health was no doubt painted too attractively from the beginning In 
1629 William Wood came to New England, and when he returned home m 1033 he 
wrote a book called “New England’s Prospect,’’ in which, as a means of inducing 
Englishmen to go over and settle, he carefully desenbed the bodily fitness of tlic 
natives He insisted that 

the Indians be of lusty and healthfull bodies, not experimentally knowing the Cata 
logue of those health wasting diseases which are incident to other Countries as Teavers, Pleurisies, 
Callentures Agues Obstructions Consumptions Subfumigations Convulsions, Apoplexies 
Dropsies Gouts Stones Tooth aches Po\ Measels or the like but spume out the tlireed of their 
day es to a faire length, numbermg three score foure score some a hundred yearcs before the 
worlds universall summoner cite them to the craving Grave ” 

In stature. Wood found that most of the Indians were 

betweene fixe or six foote high straight bodied strongly composed smooth skinned, 
merry countenanced of complexion something more swarthy than Spaniards black hair d, high 
foreheaded blacke ey d out nosed broad shouldred brawny arm’d long and slender handed 
out brested small xvasted lanke bellied, well thighed flat kneed handsome grownc leggs, and 
small feete I have beene in many places, yet did I never see one that was borne cither in 
redundance or defect a monster or any that sickncssc had deformed, or casualitie made decrepit 
sax mg one that had a bleared eye and an other that had a wenne on his chceke " 

Another writer, with a great interest in natural history, John Josselyn, who 
traxeled in New England in the IGSO’s and again m the IGGO s, said of the Indians 

The Men arc somexxbat Horse Fac d and generally Faucious « e without Beards 
but the Women many of them haxe very good Features seldome without a Come to me or Cos 
Amorss m their Countenance all of them black Eyed baxnng exen short Teeth and very ' hilc 
their Hair black thicl and long broad Breasted, handsome strcight Bodies and slender con 
sidenng their constant loose habit [dress] Their limbs cleanly straight and of a conxenient 
stature generally as plump as Partridges and sax ing here and there one of a modest deportment 
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Again, m 1774, Dr Benjaimn Rush, of Philadelphia, once celebrated as Amer- 
ica’s greatest physician (but whose fantastic theones have long smce been out- 
moded), dunng a meeting of the American Philosophical Society, dehvered an ora- 
tion descnbed as Am Enquiry into the Natural History of Medicine among the Indians 
in North- America, in which he evplamed that the Indians 

' multiply faster and die m smaller proportion than civdized nations The Indians 
we are told were numerous m this country before the Europeans settled among them Travelers 
agree likewise in descnbmg numbers of both se\es, who exhibited all the marks of extreme old 
age It IS remarkable that age seldom impairs the faculties of then mmds ” 

So runs the old story, closely echoed m one record after another The settlers 
were convinced that the natives normally enjoyed marked good health — though 
senously hurt by the diseases of the mvaders 

And yet the fact remams that the Indians suffered and died from many things 
besides old age cold, heat, famine, disease, poison, and accident, and it is no 
shrewd guess if we allow for a good number of cnpples among them Unless they 
be professional beggars, the chronic mvahds among any people, the deformed, the 
decrepit, do not usually appear in public, small wonder that the early settlers, 
descnbmg perhaps truthfully what they saw, should see only the most presentable 
and active specimens of the Indian race 

Still, the Indians appear to have been generally strong and healthy enough 
to cause envy in the white men Their frequent forced exercise, their bodily ex- 
posure to fresh air and sunhght, their cleanhness (for the dirty Indian is probably 
a modem degenerate there is plenty of evidence that the early Indians loved baths 
and swimming), their freedom from nervous stimulation, their abundant relaxation 
and sleep, could almost have forced good health upon them, and their contagious 
diseases seem to have been neither numerous nor, as a rule, deadly, until the settlers 
amved, and the natives got their first taste of smallpox, measles, diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, yellow fever, venereal diseases, and many other senous infections 
Josselyn says that their commonest aflhctions were 

‘ pestilent Fevers, Plague, Black-pox Consumption of the Lungs Falling sickness 
Kings evil and the Disease called by the Spaniard the Plague m the back with us Empyema, 

Dr Rush discusses various kmds of fever, pleurisies, pneumoma, rheumatism, dys- 
entery, ammal and vegetable poisons, wounds, and fractures, and he claims 
(wrongly) that gout was rare, worms and tooth ailments unheard of Such vague 
summations as these do not help us much 

It is from their remedies that we must make our soundest deductions By 
surveying the medical practices of all the North Amencan Indians, Dr Heber 
Youngken managed to compile the animal, vegetable, and mineral drugs used in 
more than eighty ailments From Doctor Youngken’s lists and from the pages of 
many early records, we can find at least fifty ailments known to the Indians of 
New England 

A study of our lists shows clearly that, except for colds, some contagious skin 
diseases, and certain fevers (including malana), the Indian ailments were largely 
organic, resulting, as much as anything, from improper nounshment and from ac- 
cidental injury Indian children frequently suffered from worms, toothaches, ear- 
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aches, and numerous stomach troubles common to all infants Indian nomcn had 
many female complaints, for which they knew a special set of medicines The be 
hef that the race was notably lethargic is well substantiated they had only two or 
three sedatives (at least one of which was reserved for use by women only) as against 
some fifty stimulants and tonics 

All Indians had to fear bums, colic, constipation, deafness, debility, diarrhoea drops), 
empjema eye troubles, fevers gland trouble' hemorrhages malaria mortification various 
mouth ailments nausea neuralgia nose ailments, miscellaneous aches and internal pains piles 
pulmonary troubles rheumatism, sciatica scrofula, scurvyr, snake bites and other poisons, sprains 
swellings tooth ailments, tumors, urinary troubles and (perhaps) some venereal diseases But 
the greatest bulk of Indian remedies was for colds, wounds, skin ailments, stomach disorders, and 
female complaints 

3 Some Supersltlwus Practices — It is commonly the custom to dismiss nil 
Indian medicine as being based on superstition Perhaps the faet that the prnc 
titioners were often also pnests has told against them in the opinion of scientific 
investigators But the New England Indians apparently had nothing like those 
formal, elaborately organized pnestlioods of the West and South which dominate 
most discussions of Indian cults and superstitions 

In New England there was a representative batch of superstitious medicines 
Bloodroot (Sauquimria canadensis L ) was used not only as a red dye for skm, 
clothing, and weapons, but also as a love charm Juniper (Jumperiis communis 
var depressa Pursh ) was regarded as “hot,” and therefore useful in all manner of 
"cold” conditions The broad teeth of moose fawns were hung about the necks 
of children when teething Red Baneberry (Actaa rubra [Ait ] Willd ) was used 
for pains in the stomach, but given m certain seasons only to males, in other seasons 
only to females The v'ancty of shell-fish {Buccinum undatum L) from whicli 
white wampum beads were made was thought to be effective against hemorrhage 
On the theory that so pliable a creature must cure stiffness by sympathetic contact, 
the skin taken from a living snake was bound about a rheumatic limb A liv'c toad, 
sewn in a bag and worn ov^cr a painful area, was thought to have “inhaled” the pain 
by the time he stopped wngglmg Warriors believed that if they removed the 
heart from a live turtle and swallowed it raw while still throbbing they would conic 
through battle unwounded Old people would trade as much as a valued beaver 
skm for that of a black wolf, since they considered tlie wolf’s skin, worn ns a coat, 
a sure protection against aches 

But just how much credence the Indians gave to these things we ought not pro 
tend to know Pnmitive sense of humor tends to exaggerate them for the benefit 
of civilized inv'cstigators 

At all events, a dozen or so superstitious remedies and prophylactics found in 
New England (and doubtless some others not yet found) are few enough when we 
recall our own pet fetishes, and we must not make the absurd blunder of confusing 
a man’s superstition (which marks him as being only human) with his science and 
common sense (which, if he has any, marks him apart from most men) There is 
no evidence that the Indians made any such confusion In their medicine, as 
stated by wniitebread, they “used faculties as discriminating and arrived at results 
as important and correct as those achieved bj other races in a higher state of cul 
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tural advancement ” When an Indian fell sick, bis fnends and relatives might 
trot out their snake skms or orgamze a dance of hope for his recovery, just as a very 
pious family to-day might hold prayers for a stncken member, but, like any sen- 
sible family to-day, they would call in the doctor, and the Indian doctor had more 
m his kit than a few charms and fetishes, more m his head than the hocus-pocus he 
mumbled to impress the village 

Doctor Youngken’s lists indicate that for their eighty-odd ailments the In- 
dians of North Amenca knew over eight hundred specific remedies In New 
England alone we can count upward of two hundred remedies Nor should we 
Ignore the fact that for every one we find there must have been many more, fully as 
useful to the Abongmes, which we shah never hear of 

4 Medical Practice — In a sense, all the Indians practiced medicine That is, 
they had certain chenshed methods for safeguarding health (among which easily 
the most popular was the sweat bath beginning m a sealed wigwam filled with hot 
stones and steammg kettles and ending m the cold waters of a nearby stream, a 
ntual m which one or many could participate) And when anyone cut his finger or 
felt a headache coming on, he knew ]ust what to do about it 

Each community, however, told off at least one member to specialize in the arts 
of mediane and pharmacy and to learn, preserve, and pass down their scientific 
traditions Some were beheved bom to the business, just how the birthnght was 
detected is not clear In most tabes, especially those of the West and South, all 
prayers, songs, exhortation, suggestion, ceremomes, fetiches, and some specifics 
and mechamcal processes were limited to the pnest-doctors, the official medicme 
men and medicme women, whose art was magic and who formed extensive secret 
societies, with anyone eligible to join who gave public evidence, after private m- 
struction, of his skill and fitness Here and there would appear self-appointed 
prophet-doctors, working alone and owing their "divine afflatus” to the thunder- 
god Forming a third class, the herbalists, or lay doctors, many of whom were wise 
old women, were to to found eveiywhere, ready to combat the evil spints of sickness 
with bleedings, operations, and medicines 

That the herbalist was perhaps the only doctor regularly practicmg in New 
England is suggested by all available records He was summoned for all senous 
cases, receiving payment in advance, unless he could trust the patient or his family 
— and receivmg high payment the best in wampum and in goods the patient had 
to offer In hopeful cases, he resorted to his fund of medical knowledge, m hope- 
less cases, or when confronted by an ailment beyond his expenence, he wisely 
turned to his God (nor should we sneer) When pressed, he would make a prog- 
nosis of the patient’s recovery or death, sometimes consulting charms for informa- 
tion, in this he was rash, for it is said that a wrong prognosis meant the death of 
the doctor 

After diagnosing the ailment, he would prescribe the proper treatment and 
medicines — which were the cheapest part of his service, for his matenals were free 
for the takmg m the forest 

He knew how to deaden local pain with anesthetics and narcotics, how to combat poisons 
tilth antidotes and emetics, how to stop the flow of blood tnth styptics and prevent infection 
ivith antiseptics how to combat diarrhoea with astringents, constipation with cathartics (both 
mild and drastic), enemas, and suppositories, how to soothe with emollients, lotions, plasters. 
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poultices and sahes and how to divert with hnunents counter-imtants, and movas, when to 
scanfj when to puncture and bleed, when to use an inhalant when a splint and bandage when 
an injection (his syrmge was constructed of an animal bladder and a hollow bone) Besides 
his scores of specific remedies, he had as general medicines carminatives, diaphoretics, diuretics 
emmenagogues expectorants, febrifuges, masticatones, parturients prophylactics, sedatives 
stimulants stomachics, sympathetics, tonics and vermifuges he was even ready upon occasion 
to fill teeth Of cliildbuth he maj not have had anj direct experience since, as is well known 
Indian w omen withdrew to bnng forth their young like animals, in solitary confinement 

He would usually compound his own medicines, though not necessaril)', for 
every Indian seems to have been familiar with the native pharmacy He would 
often hnger to administer the dose and otherwise tend his patient So the hard 
working medicine man was at once physician, pharmacist, and nurse (if not likewise 
a pnest) No wonder, then, that m many communities he held a commanding po 
sition, frequently second not even to the sagamore himself 

5 Pharmacy — ^The pharmacy of the Abongines consisted of a very few proc 
esses requinng no long schooling to master 

The Indian pharmacist had implements made of stone, wood, bone, and leather, 
designed for cutting, pounding, mixing, and boiling The New England Indian had 
no metal tools, unless (which was rare) he managed to import them from the luckier 
craftsmen of the Middle West 

Easily the commonest of his preparations was the decoction. Doctor Young 
ken’s hsts call for some 230 His kettle was made of birch bark, or some other bark, 
and he would place it on coals, or hot ashes, or hot stones, but sometimes he would 
drop heated stones into the liquid to make it boil 

Infusions, too, he commonly prepared, and likewise ointments (mixing the 
medicinal ingredients with animal fat or seal oil), plasters and powders (crushing 
or pulvenzing the raw matenals between two stones) And he was cunning in the 
skill with which he extracted oil from acorns and other nuts, first making a strong 
lye from the ashes of rotten maple wood, then boiling the acorns until the oil swam 
to the surface, whence it could be skimmed off and stored in bladders 

Thus, simply, before the white men appeared, did the Indian compound the 
medicines which he had learned not from the theoretic pages of textbooks but 
rather by word and example directly from his immediate predecessors In his c\- 
penence they proved capable of dealing with the ailments his people knew But 
the great blow was conung 

6 Conclusion — Dunng the years 1612 to 1619, smallpox and yellow fever 
came among the Indians of New England from the ships of English explorers 
These strange diseases swept through the villages of all the tnbes, killing, some saj , 
nine out of e\ ery ten, and some say nineteen out of e\ cry twenty After the v\ orst 
of the attack was over, there were left of the Pennacooks a few hundred, of the 
Massachusets less than a thousand, of the Wampanoags still less, and of the Narra 
gansets and Pequods perhaps a thousand each These figures refer to total popula 
tions men, women, and children, the fighting forces were reduced to a mere hand 
ful for each tnbe ‘So,” wrote Governor John Winthrop in 1631 to liis friend Sir 
Nathaniel Rice m London, "the Lord hath cleared our title to what we possessc 

Thus, the Pilgnms landed to find little or no Indian menace — little, in fact, 
that boisterous Mjlcs Standish could not meet single-handed In the course of the 
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next few decades (though struck heavily again by the plague in 1634) the surviving 
natives managed to regain something like their former courage and confidence, and 
to increase shghtly m numbers, but until cheated and robbed and hounded by 
religious zealots, they were fnendly with the whites, who, they thought, were re- 
sponsible for milder winters they helped the settlers get acclimated, gave them 
food when they lacked it, showed them, m their desperate want of doctors and 
pharmacists, how to heal themselves i^d if there was much magic mixed with 
their medicine, the Puritans knew enough to take the medicine and let the magic go 

We have seen that Indian medicme as practiced by the herbahsts had but a 
small proportion of superstition nuxed with it, especially m northeastern Amenca, 
where the progressive pioneer spirit of the Algonqman Stock had not yet the time 
to settle into the decadence of ntual and tradition found in the older Southwest, on 
the contrary, it was largely guided by prmciples which we may almost with justice 
call scientific 

Now, there is one sigmficant thmg about Indian remedies which should not be 
neglected except for a mere half dozen special remedies and, of course, ointments 
and plasters involving a base as well as a therapeutic agent, the Indians always 
used a single, specific drug for a smgle ailment Whether or not they had any m- 
fluence, even indirect, on the development of medicme in Europe, they certainly 
set the colonists over here an impressive example m their use of simples, and it 
was dunng the century after the first setthng that Amenca began to lead the way in 
discardmg the freakish polypharmacy which was our hentage from the ancient 
world and the Middle Ages 

It is true that the Indians may have had nothing whatever to do with this 
medical revolution, on the other hand, their practice may have suggested to the 
settlers and early Amencan doctors and pharmacists the needlessness of demanding 
a dozen or a score of European ingredients, most of which were not at first to be had 
at any pnce, when one native ingredient would do the tnck 

Records of an interchange of medical aid between the two races are of frequent 
occurrence, and typical is the contrast between the following treatments, men- 
tioned by Josseljm 

“I hare helped several of the Indians,’’ he says, with a Dnnk made of two Gallons of 
Molasses wort (for m that part of the Country where I abode, we made out Beer of Molosses 
Water, Bran, chips of Sassafras Root, and a little Wormwood well boded), into which I put of 
Oak of Hterusaletn, Cat mint. Sowthistle, of each one handful of Enula Campana Root one 
Ounce, Liquorice scrap’d brused and cut in pieces one Ounce Sassafras Root cut mto thin chips 
one Ounce, Anny seed and sw eet Fennel seed of each one Spoonful bruised bod these m a close 
Pot, upon a soft Fire to the consumpUon of one Gallon then take it off, and strein it gently, 
you may if you will bod the streined liquor -with Sugar to a Syrup, then when it is Cold, put it 
up into Glass Bottles and take thereof three or four spoonfuls at a time Icttmg it run down j our 
throat as leasurely as possibly you can, do thus in the mommg, m the Afternoon, and at Night 
going to Bed ” 

But later he speaks of a fisherman, one Christopher Luxe, who had “burnt his 
Knee Pan” and was healed by an Indian wife she stopped the pain by dropping on 
tlie sore a strong decoction of alder bark, then she made a plaster by boiling the 
dark of white pine until it was soft, stamping it between two stones until it was as 
thin as brown paper and of the same color, and incorporating it with seal’s oil, this 
she applied warm to the bum 
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poultices, and salves and how to divert with liniments counter-nritants, and tnoxas, when to 
scarify, when to puncture and bleed, when to use an inhalant, when a splint and bandage when 
an injection (his sjTmge was constructed of an animal bladder and a hollow bone) Besides 
his scores of specific remedies, he had, as general medicines, carmmatives, diaphoretics diuretics 
emmenagogues expectorants, febrifuges, masticatones, parturients prophylactics, sedatives, 
stimulants stomachics sympathetics, tonics and vermifuges, he was even ready, upon occasion 
to fill teeth Of childbirth he may not have had any direct ejqienence smce as is well known 
Indian women withdrew to bnng forth their young, like ammals in sohtary confinement 

He vrould usually compound his own medicmes, though not necessarily, for 
every Indian seems to have been familiar with the native pharmacy He would 
often hnger to admimster the dose and otherwise tend his patient So the hard 
working medicine man was at once physician, pharmacist, and nurse (if not hkewise 
a priest) No wonder, then, that m many communities he held a commanding po 
sition, frequently second not even to the sagamore himself 

5 Pharmacy — The pharmacy of the Abongines consisted of a very few proc 
esses requiring no long schoohng to master 

The Indian pharmacist had implements made of stone, wood, bone, and leather, 
designed for cutting, pounding, mixing, and boiling The New England Indian had 
no metal tools, unless (which was rare) he managed to import them from the luckier 
craftsmen of the Middle West 

Easily the commonest of his preparations was the decoction. Doctor Young 
ken’s hsts caU for some 230 His kettle was made of birch bark, or some other bark, 
and he would place it on coals, or hot ashes, or hot stones, but sometimes he would 
drop heated stones into the liquid to make it boil 

Infusions, too, he commonly prepared, and likewise omtments (mixing the 
medicinal ingredients with ammal fat or seal oil), plasters and powders (crushing 
or pulvenzing the raw matenals between two stones) And he was cunmng in the 
skill with which he extracted oil from acorns and other nuts, first making a strong 
lye from the ashes of rotten maple wood, then boiling the acorns until the oil swam 
to the surface, whence it could be skimmed off and stored in bladders 

Thus, simply, before the white men appeared, did the Indian compound the 
medicines which he had learned not from the theoretic pages of textbooks but 
rather by word and example directly from his immediate predecessors In his ex- 
penence they proved capable of deahng with the ailments his people knew But 
the great blow was coming 

6 Conclusion — Dunng the years 1612 to 1619, smallpox and yellow fever 
came among the Indians of New England from the ships of English explorers 
These strange diseases swept through the villages of all the tnbes, killing, some say, 
mne out of every ten, and some say mneteen out of every twenty After the worst 
of the attack was over, there were left of the Pennacooks a few hundred, of the 
Massachusets less than a thousand, of the Wampanoags stiU less, and of the Narra- 
gansets and Pequods perhaps a thousand each These figures refer to total popula 
tions men, women, and children , the fighting forces were reduced to a mere hand- 
ful for each tnbe “So,” wrote Governor John Winthrop in 1634 to his fnend. Sir 
Nathamel Rice m London, “the Lord hath cleared our title to what we possesse 

Thus, the Pdgnms landed to find little or no Indian menace — ^little, m fact, 
that boisterous Myles Standish could not meet single-handed In the course of the 
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next few decades (thougE struck heavily again by the plague in 1634) the survinng 
natives managed to regain something hke their former courage and confidence, and 
to increase shghtly m numbers, but until cheated and robbed and hounded by 
rehgious zealots, they were fnendly with the whites, who, they thought, were re- 
sponsible for milder winters they helped the settlers get acclimated, gave them 
food when they lacked it, showed them, in their desperate want of doctors and 
pharmacists, how to heal themselves J^d if there was much magic mixed with 
their medicine, the Puntans knew enough to take the medicme and let the magic go 

We have seen that Indian medicme as practiced by the herbalists had but a 
small proportion of superstition mixed with it, espeaally m northeastern Amenca, 
where the progressive pioneer spint of the Algonqman Stock had not yet the time 
to settle into the decadence of ritual and tradition found in the older Southwest, on 
the contrary, it was largely guided by prmciples which we may almost with justice 
call scientific 

Now, there is one sigmficant thing about Indian remedies which should not be 
neglected except for a mere half dozen special remedies and, of course, ointments 
and plasters involving a base as well as a therapeutic agent, the Indians always 
used a single, specific drug for a single ailment Whether or not they had any in- 
fluence, even indirect, on the development of medicine in Europe, they certainly 
set the colonists over here an impressive example in their use of simples, and it 
was during the century after the first settling that Amenca began to lead the way in 
discarding the freakish polypharmacy which was our hentage from the ancient 
world and the IVGddle Ages 

It is true that the Indians may have had nothmg whatever to do with this 
medical revolution, on the other hand, their practice may have suggested to the 
settlers and early Amencan doctors and pharmacists the needlessness of demanding 
a dozen or a score of European ingredients, most of which were not at first to be had 
at any pnce, when one natixe ingredient would do the tnck 

Records of an interchange of medical aid between the two races are of frequent 
occurrence, and tjqncal is the contrast between the following treatments, men- 
tioned by Josselyn 

"I have helped several of the Indians," he says, ‘with a Dnnk made of two Gallons of 
ilfolosses wort (for m that part of the Country where I abode, we made out Beer of Molosses 
Water, Bran, chips of Sassafras Root and a little Wormwood, well boiled), into which I put of 
Oak of Hurnsalem, Cat mint. Sowthistle, of each one handful, of Enula Campana Root one 
Ounce, Liquonce scrap’d brused and cut in pieces one Ounce Sassafras Root cut into thm chips 
one Ounce Anny seed and sweet Fennel seed, of each one Spoonful bruised , boil these in a close 
Pot, upon a soft Fire to the consumption of one Gallon, then take it off, and strein it gently, 
you may if you will boil the streincd liquor inth Sugar to a Syrup, then when it is Cold, put it 
up into Glass Bottles, and take thereof three or four spoonfuls at a time letting it run down your 
throat as leasurely as possibly you can, do thus in the mommg, in the Afternoon, and at Night 
going to Bed ’’ 

But later he speaks of a fisherman, one Christopher Luxe, who had “burnt his 
Knee Pan” and was healed by an Indian wife she stopped the pam by dropping on 
tlie sore a strong decoction of alder bark, then she made a plaster by boiling the 
dark of white pine until it was soft, stamping it between two stones tmtil it was as 
thin as brown paper and of the same color, and incorporatmg it with seal’s oil, this 
she applied warm to the bum 
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But if the Indians had any real effect upon our medicine, our doctors were not 
apparently aware of it In his Oration of 1774, Doctor Rush winds up with a gen 
eral estimate “We have no discovenes in the matena medica,” he asserts, 

‘ to hope for from the Indians in North America It would be a reproach to our 
schools of physic, if modem physicians tv ere not more successful than the Indians, even m the 
treatment of their own diseases ” 

' Since the intercourse of the white people with the Indians, they have acquired several 
of our artificial methods of curing diseases, particularly the art of phlebotomy What Indian 
remedies ever equalled the eflScacy of bleeding 

The answer lies in the fifty-six Indian drugs which Doctor Youngken lists 
as being stiU recognized either in the Umted States Pharmacopoeia or in the Na 
tional Formulary Of these, the following thirty were used by the Indians of 
New England 

American Hellebore Arbor Vita:, Beth Root, Blackberry Root Bark Black Snakeroot 
Bloodroot Blue Cohosh, Blue Flag Boneset, Butternut Bark Canada Snakeroot, Dogivood 
Elder Flowers, Geranium Lady s Slipper Larch Agaric, Life Root, Lobelia May Apple, Pip 
sissewa. Pleurisy Root Poke Berry Scullcap Spikenard Turpentine Verbena, White Oak Bark, 
Wild Black Cherry Witch hazel and Yellow Dock 
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DR HUGH S GUMMING RETIRES AS 
SURGEON GENERAL 

Surgeon General Hugh S Cummmg who 
joined the Public Health Service in 1894 and 
became Surgeon General in 1920, retired 
Februaty 1st 

Dr Cumming’s influence m the control and 
treatment of the Bubonic Plague and Yellow 
Fever has been world wide and he was active in 
promoting international sanitation treaties 
The Surgeon General was tendered and received 
many decorations from various countnes and 
under his direction the Public Health Service 
has grown to be a bureau of much influence 
He was bom m Hampden, Va , sixty six years 
ago, and graduated from the University of 
Virgima Medical School m 1893 
It IS stated that Dr Thomas H Parian Jr 
New York State Health Commissioner will 
succeed Surgeon General Cummmg, he is a 
native of Maryland and a graduate of George- 
town University 

Miss Anna M Pabst, bactcnologist at the 
National Institute of Health, Washington, 
D C , gave her life to science when she died in 
Emergency Hospital of a form of meningitis 
contracted ii htle trying to develop a serum v ith 
which to combat the disease in others 
Miss Pabst, an experienced techmcian, was 
inoculating an animal with meningitis culture 
on December 17th when the animal moxed 
and some of the culture squirted into her eje 
Though all possible immediate steps w ere taken 
to cleanse the eje from the deadly injection, 
Miss Pabst contracted the disease 
The Public Health Sen ice m reporting her 
death m line of duty, paid highest tnbute to the 


scientific service of Miss Pabst Hers is the 
sixth death in the past 10 years from diseases 
contracted m that laboratory by scientists 
Many have suffered serious illnesses 

Miss Pabst came here from Brooklyn, N Y , 
some years ago She received her prehmmary 
education in New York City and later received 
a master’s degree in bactenology at George 
Washington Umtersity, where at the tune of 
her death she was working toward her doctor’s 
degree in the same subject 

Col Charles H March, Litchfield Minn , 
has been appointed to serve as chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal 
year 1936, effective January 1st, he succeeds 
Commissioner Edinn L Davis This will be 
Colonel March’s second term as chairman of the 
commission He was appointed m 1929 for a 
term expiring September 25, 1935 and was re 
appointed b> President Roosevelt last Septem- 
ber for a full term of seven years expinng m 
1942 

SOUTHERN METHODIST LIBRARY 
BUILDING 

The S400 000 00 Fondren gift provides 
Southern Methodist University with a new 
library building The Dallas News comments 
Mr and Mrs W W Fondren of Houston, al- 
ready material benefactors of the local um 
versitj have made a splendid gift in the hbraty 
building It IS to be hoped that the structure’s 
plans ai oid mistakes made elsewhere and pro- 
vide adequate means for expansion as S M U 
grows Such a building becomes the founda- 
tion for future greatness m the field of higher 
education 
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DEPARTMENT 

Commenting upon recent discussions, publications and proposed, as well as present legisla 
tion, pertaimng to Fair Trade Practices, the writer believes that our "real” hope lies m national 
legislation 

This IS the opportune time for the small busmess man to present his problem to the membeis 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress The httle fellow up to this time, has been standing by waiting 
for "George to do it” mstead of taking an active part m promoting matters that may help him 
and his busmess, and when thmgs go wrong he is the first to complam 

A program that will make the individual store owner fall m hne with present proposed 
legislation would do much toward more favorable results We all thought that Drug Institute 
would be the solution, but no doubt, it failed because of lack of cooperation from retail druggists 
who needed help 

Smce reading Mr Olsen’s article, the New York high court has ruled the Fair Trade Act 
of that state unconstitutional Similar rulings can be expected m states where these acts already 
exist and in states where such bills are m progress 

Many manufacturers have found it difficult to enforce their mimmum suggested resale 
prices and in many communities the minimum resale price has become the regular retail pnce 
Chisehng and the use of loss leaders has very often resulted in detrimental effects upon the mam 
facturer and wholesaler as well as the retailer 

In view of the many difficulties that are now confrontmg small busmesses, and the difficul 
ties that may anse from local and state legislation m which interstate traffic plays an important 
role why not put a united effort behmd National Fair Trade and Anti-Discnmination Legisla 
tion? Include all fields of distribution so that the ‘opposition” cannot call it class legislation 
Our Social Security Program is designed to give relief to those m need so why not present our 
problem to the admimstrators of this act? 

Awaken the little fellow and hne him up with his local, state and national orgamzations 
that have aheady started the ball roUmg m a direction that should result in fair and honest bust 
ness ethics — H W Heine ‘ 


STATE FAIR TRADE ACTS 

BY PAUL C OLSEN ' 

State Fair Trade Acts which permit resale price agreements between owners oi 
trade-marked merchandise and their wholesale and retail distnbutors now exist m 
ten states These ten states contain nearly 25,000 of the 58,000 drug stores in the 
Umted States The California law was passed in 1931, but in the other nine states 
the laws were enacted this year These states are Oregon, Washington, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Ilhnois, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 

In attempting to effectuate these acts, a number of problems have ansen 
The solution of these problems satisfactorily is difficult and complex in many cases 
It is the purpose of this paper to enumerate some of the difficulties which have been 
encountered so far in efforts to make these laws accomplish the purposes for which 
they are intended It is believed an understanding of these difficulties and prob 
lems may serve as some assistance in determining ]ust what can be accomphshed 
by these laws _ 

• Extension Department Purdue University 
® Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
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1 The laws all authonze resale price agreements on trade-marked merchan- 
dise The question has ansen of what is “trade-marked” merchandise Trade- 
marks are used for purposes of identification, but the identification m some cases 
extends to the manufacturer of the article, while m other cases it does not 

2 May the owner of trade-marked merchandise or the owner of the trade- 
mark, or both, enter into resale price agreements with their distributors? A pos- 
sible condition such as this can arise A manufacturer of trade-marked cigarettes 
may be unwilhng to make resale agreements with his distributors May a whole- 
saler who buys these cigarettes from this manufacturer make resale pnce agree- 
ments on these cigarettes with his retail customers? 

3 The resale pnce agreements authonzed under the state fair trade acts can, 
of course, apply only to intrastate commerce Suppose a retailer or wholesaler 
buys some merchandise from within the state under a resale pnce agreement, and 
also buys identical merchandise outside the state, which of course puts this mer- 
chandise into interstate commerce Is the resale pnce agreement bindmg on all 
this merchandise, or only on that part of it which is bought within the state? 

The vanous fair trade acts attempt to cover this situation by providing that 
any sale within the state at a figure below the agreed resale pnce constitutes unfair 
trade This provision, however, has not been acted upon as yet by any court of 
final junsdiction ^ 

4 Indeed the whole question of the binding nature of resale pnce agreements 
upon persons who have not signed agreements is still m the courts of Cahforma 
A Supreme Court decision from that state is expected momentarily ^ 

5 Are resale pnce agreements setting different mmimum pnces on the same 
products permissible? The general mterpretation is that the lowest contracted 
resale pnce is the one which controls all resale pnces This means, of course, that 
uniform resale pnces throughout an entire state are estabhshed 

It may be argued that these umform pnces are merely mimmum resale pnces, 
but the expenence of California has been that the mimmum resale pnce tends to 
become m all stores the prevailmg pnce 

6 An important purpose of state fair trade acts has been to establish mim- 
mum resale pnces which eliminate loss leader seUing and its unfair and undesirable 
economic and social consequences In Cahforma mimmum resale pnces on popular 
merchandise have been established in many cases at figures far bdow the traditional 
33 Vs per cent gross margm on the retail selhng pnce, and these mimmum resale 
pnces have been accepted with enthusiasm in Califorma according to trade reports 
from there 

In the other nine states, however, vigorous objection has been made to the 
estabhshment of mimmum resale pnces for retailers which allow to the drug trade 
less than the traditional SS'/s per cent margin on the selhng pnce The difSculties 

* The New York Court of Appeals has since invalidated that part of the New York Fair 
Trade Act which would bind distributors not signing resale pnce contracts to maintain the resale 
prices specified m contracts The effect of this decision is to permit resale pnce agreements 
Within the state of Nev York betn ecn owners of^Jrade-marked merchandise and the distnbutors 
of this merchandise but not to make these resale prices binding on persons not sigmng resale 
price agreements 
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in these states of manufacturers formulating contracts satisfactoiy to their retail 
distnbutors thus can be imagined 

7 Smce the state fair trade acts can apply only to intrastate commerce, it 
follows that a manufacturer who desires to make contracts for resale pnces with 
his wholesale and retail distributors must be domiciled m that state This places 
a burden upon many manufacturers who do not maintain branch offices or ware 
houses m each of the ten states ha\nng fair trade acts Indeed were they to domi 
cile themselves m these ten states they would be burdened not only with the costs 
of maintaining branch offices m each state, but also would subject themselves in 
many of these states to local taxes of various types which they do not now have to 
pay The problem will be further complicated, of course, as additional fau trade 
acts are enacted in other states A fair trade act is now before the Alabama legis 
lature and another is having the consideration of the Tennessee legislature When 
the Ohio legislature meets m special session this fall, a fair trade act, it is expected, 
will be introduced there 

8 As a substitute for direct contracts between manufacturers and their whole 
sale and retail distributors, the so-called wholesalers’ ommbus contract has been put 
m use m California and has been suggested m other states While these contracts 
solve some of the difllculties, they still leave unsettled the question of whether or 
not wholesalers may include in theu omnibus contracts merchandise on which 
manufacturers have indicated no desire for resale price agreements 

Also unsettled is the situation of the many wholesalers who do an interstate 
business 

I have raised these questions not because of any unfriendliness toward the 
purpose of fair trade acts, but simply because I believe m raising these questions 
so that a better understanding will be had of the difiBculties which are inherent in 
effectuating the purpose of these laws 

As I have indicated above, selhng merchandise at a loss for purposes of de 
stroj mg competition and creating monopoly is undesirable, both from an economic 
and a social standpoint Fair trade acts, capably and carefully administered, offer 
a means of progress toward this very desirable end — the elimination of unfair 
and predatory practices in wholesale and retail distribution 

Retaders should not forget that the responsibility for the success of state fair 
trade acts is largely theirs It is manifestly impossible for a distant manufacturer 
or even for a wholesaler to detect violations of resale price agreements The sue 
cessful enforcement depends upon the attitude and action of retailers in then 
enforcement 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 2 OF THE 
CLAYTON ACT 

Proposed changes by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee seek to amend Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act The amendment deals with 
price discnmmations and terms of sale There 
IS evident interest m measures which seek to 
make effective prevention of unfair price poli- 
cies by national and state legislation and it is 


to be hoped that as a result of these discussions 
regulations will be formulated which iiiU be 
fair and enforcible 

The proposed changes place important re 
stnctions upon the extent to which savings 
made possible by large scale purchasmg can be 
passed on by the distributor to buyers Fur 
thermore, the Federal Trade Commission 
would be empowered to estabhsh limits beyond 
which quantity prices could not be lowered 



Proceedings of the Local Branches 

CHICAGO 

The 234th meeting of the Chicago Branch of the Amewcan Pharmaceuticai- Association 
was held January 21st, at the Umversity of lUmois College of Pharmacy The meetmg was 
called to order by President Momson 

As this meeting closed the thirtieth successful year of the Branch the order of busmess was 
a report of the secretary on the financial condition of the Branch and the recommendations of the 
nommatmg committee for officers for the commg year 

The secretary s report was voted as accepted and it was voted that a unanimous ballot 
be cast for the officers presented by the nommatmg committee Dr Lanwermeyer escorted the 
newly elected officers to the chair 

The speaher for the February meetmg was announced as Dr Ralston of Detroit, who 
discussed "Hormones or Endocnnes ” 

Prof E N Gathercoal, Chairman of the Revision Committee of the National Formulary 
VI, was mtroduced as the speaker of the eve nin g 

The title of the discussion was ‘ New Thmgs m the National Formulary VI and United 
States Pharmacopoeia XI " The foUowmg is a summary of the discussion 

Abrief review was given of the "Prmciples of Revision” of the U S P andN F 
The basis of admission to the U S P is the best drugs or medicmes of known therapeutic 
value that are bemg used at the time of revision, while the basis for admission to the N F is extent 
of usage, regardless of the consensus of the best thought of the medical profession as to therapeutic 
value 

Professor Gathercoal pomted out that the two official books were servmg definite fields 
and that one book should not be looked upon as a supplement to the other 

To gam a clear idea as to what drugs and preparations should be given a place m the N F 
careful consideration was given to the facts obtamed from three surveys These surveys mcluded 
(1) drug stores, (2) new thmgs druggists thought might be mcluded, (3) the reading of prescriptions 
to find out what doctors were prescnbmg 

Two rules were estabhshed (1) that the drug or preparation must be used m 20% of the drug 
stores (2) that they must be used once m every ten thousand prescriptions 

The U S P XI mcludes the addition of ten biologicals Destearmated Cod Liver Oil, 
Solution of Ergosterol, while not admitted a lengthy discussion has taken place on Vitamms B 
and C and these substances are still being studied by the committee 

Liver Extract, the solution and the purified solution for hypodermic use, were mcluded 
as well as Parathyroid and Dried Stomach 

No crude vegetable drugs were added to the U S P while six were added to the N F 
Among the N F inclusions are Psyllium Seed, Chimaphila and Areca for vetermary 
purposes. Calamus and Sage The latter two were mcluded solely on usage 

There were about twenty chemicals added to the U S P Some of the most outstandmg 
ones are Sodium Perborate, Calcium Gluconate, green Iron and Ammonium Citrate and Hist- 
amme Phosphate The solution of the last mentioned chemical is used mainly as a diagnostic 
test for gastnc acid secretion Two ethers are now official m the U S P , one for pharmaceutical 
purposes and one for anesthesia 

The N F has added several chemicals In order to do this a radical change m scope had 
to be made 

The pohcy of the N F has been to include only formulas and simples that entered mto 
these formulas Now simples are added regardless of their usage in preparations Chlorothymol 
has been added as it now enters Liquor Autiscpticus This addition to the well known prepa- 
ration has been made in order to give it a higher antiseptic value It should be noticed that 
Liquor Antisepticus is now an assay preparation Its assay is based on the length of tune that 
It takes to kill Staphylococcus aureus Other chemicals added to the N F are Gentian Violet, 
Potassium Guaiacol Sulphonate, the Phosphates of Iron, Qumme and Strychnme, Scarlet Red 
Potassium and Sodium Thiocyanate 

Preparations added to the U S P are Emulsion of Liquid Petrolatum, Mild Tmeture of 
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Iodine Iodized Oil, small Tablets of Bichlonde of Mercury, Diluted Erythyrityl Tetranitrate and 
Solution of Histamme Phosphate 

Some of the outstandmg preparations added to the N F are Elmr of Aminopynn Eluir 
of Barbital, Elixir of Phenobarbital, Ehxir of Sodium Thiocyanate, Aqueous Elixa and Iso 
Alcoholic Elixir 

The Iso-Alcoholic Elixir consists of two elixirs that can be mixed m such proporbons as 
to give a desired alcoholic strength This elixir can be used advantageously as a vehicle or diluent 
for high alcoholic Fluidextracts or Tinctures and as a solvent for simples msoluble in alcohol and 
soluble m water or vice versa 

Professor Gathercoal prepared a very extensive outlme showmg a comparison of the N F 
V and VI as regards the number of items m each class, N F V items not admitted to N F VI, 
new admissions to the N F VI, occurrences per 10 000 prescriptions and loss and gam per 10 000 
prescriptions by the revision 

The outlme also shows the percentage of use m prescnptions of U S P items, N F items 
unofficial items and proprietary items This outlme may be had by wntmg to Professor Gathercoal 
or the Secretary of the Branch, L Templeton, 715 S Wood St , Chicago, 111 

At the conclusion of the discussion, halted only by the lateness of the hour, a lively dis 
cussion followed, with many questions bemg asked regardmg the new preparations 

All of the new preparations were exhibited and small wooden spoons were furnished so 
that the preparations could be tasted Much favorable comment was ehcited on the revised 
formula for Syrup of Glycyrrhiza 

Many timely remarks were made by Messrs Fantus Sisson, Gray, Becker, Lanwerraeyer, 
Nelson and many others whose names do not appear 

It IS suggested by the secretary that those further mterested m any of the additions or 
changes of the two books confer with Professor Gathercoal, 716 S Wood St , Chicago, 111 

L Templeton, Secretary-Treasurer 


Comparison op N F V and N F VI as Regards 






N F V 

New 






No of Items 

Items Not 

Adous 

Occurrences per 10 000 


ID 

Each Class m 

Admitted 

5IOQ5 to 


Prescriptions 



N F 

N F 

N F 

toN F 

N F 

Total 

Total 




I 

V 

VI 

VI 

VI 

N F V 

N F VI 

Loss 

Gun 

Crude drugs 

0 

142 

110 

58 

26 

9 65 

16 76 

0 81 

7 92 

Animal drugs 

0 

5 

10 

1 

6 

0 00 

94 90 

0 00 

94 90 

Chemicals 

0 

67 

95 

18 

46 

120 62 

896 71 

8 22 

784 31 

Total simples 

0 

214 

215 

77 

78 

130 27 

1008 37 

9 03 

887 13 

Elixirs 

86 

66 

54 

21 

7+2* 

743 15 

905 55 

3 45 

165 85 

Liquors 

41 

37 

32 

17 

12 

128 19 

225 97 

2 02 

99 80 

Spirits 

12 

11 

10 

1 

0 

42 40 

42 40 

0 00 

0 00 

Syrups 

35 

38 

25 

21 

8 

159 06 

251 45 

0 81 

93 20 

Waters 

3 

2 

5 

0 

3 

12 46 

16 96 

0 00 

4 50 

Total solubon 










preparations 

177 

154 

126 

60 

30 + 2* 

1085 26 

1442 33 

6 28 

363 35 

Extracts 

2 

14 

14 

7 

7 

28 30 

90 02 

2 38 

64 10 

Flmdextracts 

52 

105 

72 

44 

11 

36 28 

57 31 

1 47 

22 50 

Flmdglycerates 

0 

6 

1 

5 

0 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

Infusions 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

5 40 

14 20 

0 00 

8 80 

Oleoresms 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 00 

0 58 

0 00 

0 58 

Resms 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 00 

0 08 

0 00 

0 08 

Tmctures 

33 

56 

47 

18 

9 

100 59 

134 66 

4 23 

38 30 

Vmegars 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

Wmes 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

Total extractive 










prcparabons 

102 

187 

142 

77 

32 

170 57 

296 85 

8 08 

134 36 
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Oleosaccharates 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 80 

3 80 

0 00 

0 00 

PiUs 

22 

24 

13 

14 

3 

2 93 

5 60 

0 48 

3 15 

Powders 

16 

13 

7 

8 

2 

17 88 

20 50 

0 08 

2 70 

Salts 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

2 43 

2 43 

0 00 

0 00 

Tablets 

0 

8 

48 

5 

45 

10 44 

565 52 

1 28 

556 36 

Troches 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

Total solid prepa- 










rations for m 










temal use 

48 

58 

80 

28 

50 

37 48 

597 85 

1 84 

562 21 


Cerates 

1 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 18 

1 

10 

0 

08 

0 00 

Collodions 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 08 

0 

08 

0 

00 

0 00 

Dressmgs 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 00 

Glycerogelatins 

0 

5 

1 

4 

0 

0 00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 00 

Lmiments 

8 

10 

9 

2 

1 

7 03 

7 

45 

0 

08 

0 50 

Lotions 

4 

7 

6 

2 

1 

54 93 

56 

20 

0 

33 

1 60 

Mulls 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 00 

Oleates 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 00 

Pastes 

0 

8 

8 

4 

4 

28 40 

28 

73 

0 

00 

0 33 

Petroxolins 

0 

18 

3 

15 

0 

1 34 

1 

18 

0 

16 

0 00 

Plasters 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 08 

0 

70 

0 

08 

0 70 

Ointments 

5 

19 

21 

3 

4 -h 1* 

14 34 

36 

04 

0 

00 

21 70 

Total preparations 

for external use 

29 

83 

54 

41 

11 4- 1* 

107 38 

131 

48 

0 

73 

24 83 


Acids 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 00 

6 00 

0 00 

0 00 

Ampuls 

0 

8 

29 

0 

21 

1 41 

2 07 

0 00 

0 66 

Confections 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 66 

0 00 

0 66 

0 00 

Emulsions 

11 

6 

4 

3 

1 

3 54 

3 46 

0 16 

0 08 

Gargles 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

0 00 

Gelata (jellies) 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 00 

5 90 

0 00 

5 90 

Glycentes 

7 

5 

6 

1 

2 

0 41 

0 66 

0 00 

0 25 

Mels 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 08 

0 08 

0 00 

0 00 

Mixtures 

19 

13 

4 

7+2* 

0 

75 33 

71 25 

4 08 

0 00 

Mucilages 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 08 

0 08 

0 00 

0 00 

Nebula (sprays) 

0 

5 

4 

3 

2 

0 08 

80 88 

0 00 

80 80 

Oils (preparations) 

3 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 70 

0 00 

0 70 

0 00 

Speaes (teas) 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 08 

0 00 

0 08 

0 00 

Suppositories 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 40 

0 40 

0 00 

0 00 

Other imscellaneous 

27 

27 

14 

15 -PI* 

3 

34 04 

58 96 

0 08 

25 00 

Total miscellaneous 










preparations 

76 

83 

72 

39 -P 3* 

31 

122 81 

229 74 

5 76 

112 69 

Total preparations 

432 

565 

474 

245 -P 3* 

154 -P 3* 

1523 50 2698 25 

22 69 

1197 44 

Total monographs 

432 

779 

689 

322 -P 3* 

232 -P 3* 

1653 77 3706 62 31 72 2084 57 


* Titles have been changed so that the items are m other groups, but these are not new 
preparations 
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Occurrences in Prescriptions 


U S P items 
N F Items 


USPX USPXI 

USPVI NFV NFVI 

1886 1931 1936 ♦ 

88 2% 65 19% 63% 

7 92% 17% 


Official items 
Unofficial Items 
Propnetary items 


82 2% 

73 11% 

80% 

9 2% 

10 84% 

4% 

2 6% 

16 05% 

16% 


94 0% 


100 00 % 100 % 


* Based on the 1931 prescnption mgredient survey but only approuraate figures 


AMERICAN pharmaceutical ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO BRANCH 

The followmg is a hst of the officers for the Chicago Branch elected at the last meeting 
President S W Morrison, Isl Vice President, H M Emig 2nd Vice-President, RAG Linke, 
3rd Vice-President O U Sisson Secretary Treasurer L Templeton, Delegate to the House of 
Delegates, L Templeton Committee Chairmen Membership, Thos E Rylands, Legislation, 
J Reimenschneider, Practice, I A Becker Medical Relations, Dr Bernard Fantus, Publicity 
A E Ormes 

Lawrence Templeton, Secretary Treasurer 


NEW YORK 

The January meeting of the New York Braneh of the American Pharaiaceutical Asso 
ciation was held m Columbia University College of Pharmacy, on January 13, 1936 

About one hundred members and their guests attended 

The meetmg was called to order by President Ballard The secretary read the mmutes 
of the previous meeting These were approved as read The report of the treasurer Mr Currens 
was submitted by letter 

Chairman Lehman of the Nommatmg Committee then reported as follows President, 
Frederick C A Schaefer , Vice President, Otto F A Cams Secretary Horace T F Givens, 
Treasurer Turner F Currens Chairmen of Committees Education and Legislation, Robert 
S Lehman, Progress of Pharmacy Leonard W Steiger, Professional Relations, James PL Kidder 
Audit Ernst A Bilhuber, Membership Rudolf O Hauck Secretary of the Remington Honor 
Medal Committee and Delegate to the House of Delegates Hugo H Schaefer Delegates to the N Y 
Pharmaceutical Council Samuel C Henry, Frederick C A Schaefer Alternate Delegates to the 
N Y Pharmaceutical Council, Jacob Seley John J Corcoran 

Chairman Ligorio of the Membership Committee reported as follows 
This committee has busied itself durmg the past year with increasmg the membership of 
the Local Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association and that of the mother organi 
zation 

In all 14 new members have been added to the hst, ten of which jomed the A Ph A and 
four the Local Branch 

A series of circumstances prevented the Chairman from performmg his duties during the 
entire year The credit therefore, belongs to those loyal colleagues who are ever on the alert 
and who never cease preachmg the gospel of orgamzation work 

In commentmg upon the subject of membership, it would seem that time is npe for 
certam changes to be recommended The entire subject should be studied thoroughly and should 
be made as Mr Ziefle, Chairman of the Membership Committee of the A Ph A has pointed 
out a major part of the Association s activities It should be followed as a well organized and 
systematic effort on the part of the Association itself, from the President down, rather than as a 
mere committee routme 

‘ Through judicious and well correlated activities every pharmacist m the country should 
be made to realize that membership m the A Ph A and local Branches is synonymous with high 
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professional standing The work of the American Chemical Society is a worthy example of such 
activities In a very few years they have made the chemists of the country orgamzation-con- 
scious, even to the pomt that large chemical and chemical engmeermg organizations do not employ 
men who are not members of the ACS 

"A second suggestion is that m some way membership m the Local Branch should be 
automatic upon joinmg the National Association, the question of refunds to the Local Branch 
to be worked out m time This would elimmate the objection of talkmg A Ph A at one tune 
and later Local Branch ” 

Chairman Kidder, of the Professional Relations Committee, reported that he had noted 
m professional papers comments on mcreased relations between doctors and pharmacists, and 
that the new U S P will serve as a major weapon m bnngmg the physicians to write U S P 
and N F prescriptions 

Chairman Lehman, of the Committee on Education and Legislation, presented the foUow- 
mg report 

"Last report on the Copeland Bill, S 5, mdicates that the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will meet shortly to consider the measure 

‘ Senator Van Nuys, of Indiana, expects to mtroduce an Interstate Commerce Bill, which 
ivill modify the law considerably and will permit those engaged m mterstate commerce to make 
price maintenance contracts where they are permitted under the state law 

"The Patman anti discrimmation bill demanding equal prices for all distributors is also 
bemg pushed 

‘Tmcture of Gmger U S P is still classified as an mtoxicaUng liquor and may only be 
sold when meeting the requuements surroundmg the sale of liquor It may not be prepared by 
a pharmacist, the bottle must bear mtemal revenue stamps 

"Pay Roll Tax — A treasury decision recently issued requues that an employer must keep 
such permanent records of remuneration as paid to his employees, even though he does not come 
tmder the provisions of the law, i « , if he has less than the mmimum number of employees 
Exemptions mclude the services of children under the age of 21 years m the employ of their parents, 
husband or wife in the service of either, also domestic servants 

"A congressional committee is mquinng mto the American Retad Federabon Hearings 
were resumed on Dec 30th, when Representatives Patman and Lucas interrogated several of the 
Department store and Cham orgamzations 

"A federal business census began on January 2nd, and pharmacists may expect to be visited 
shortly by representatives of the Census Bureau It is to be hoped that the information obtained 
may be used to further beneficial legislabon 

‘The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has invahdated the Secbon 2 of the N Y 
State Fair Trade Law, by declanng that section as unconsbtubonal That is the section binding 
non signatones to the terms of the contracts entered mto by the manufacturers and retailers 
The court does not forbid the right of a manufacturer to enter into resale pnce contracts with 
wholesalers and retailers The right of a manufacturer to adopt a refusal policy is upheld So 
although the law is weakened, it will be a powerful protecbon m the hands of sincere manufacturers 
to the distributors 

"The Drug Insbtute finally disbanded, it is very much to be regretted that the consider- 
able sum which was raised could not have been used for the improvement of condibons " 

Samuel Henry, delegate to the New York Pharmaceubcal Council, reported that he had 
attended alt meetings of the Council and expected to continue to do so and that he had at all 
times maintained the digmty of the New York Branch He wished the members to know that 
the Council is doing some xery fine work 

Under the heading of old business Dr Ballard reported that he had replied to Professor 
A Ziefle stating that the New York Branch is in accord with his program and that for over twenty- 
fix e years we have maintained an active and strong branch with mcebngs well attended enclosmg 
a list of programs for the past half j ear 

Dr Fischelis as a member of the Counal, reported that the Council had the matter of re- 
mitting dues for Branch members under advisement 

Dr Ballard turned to nominations for officers and requested further nominaUons Dr 
Pischclis moxed that the nominations be closed and the committee report be accepted, seconded 
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by Dr Amy and carried The new ofiicers were elected by unanimous vote and Dr Ballard 
called the new president, Fredenck C A Schaefer to the chair and introduced the newly elected 
officers to the meeting 

Chairman Steiger ot the Committee on the Progress of Pharmacy, reported 
The following review of important advances during the year 1935 in sciences related to 
Pharmacy are from Sctence News Letter Industrial and Engineering Chemistry and the Ntm 
Edition of the latter journal Medical Sciences {Science News Letter 12/21/35) The virus, that 
causes the plant disease tobacco mosaic, was isolated by Dr W M Stanley Rockefeller Institute 
Princeton N J , as a crystalline protein 

Identification of the vims of human influenza and its cultivation outside the body were 
reported by Drs Thomas Francis Jr and T P Magill of the Rockefeller Institute 

"First definite evidence of a vitamin participating directly in a physiological process was 
found by Dr George Wald, Harvard University who found vitamin A in the eye’s retma and 
active m vision 

Relief and apparent cure of a fatal type of high blood pressure by surgical operation was 
reported by a number of surgeons w orkmg independently and using different surgical techniques, 
among them Dr Alfred W Adson Mayo Climc Dr Mav M Peet University of Michigan 
Medical School, Dr Irvine H Page Hospital of Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
and Dr George J Heuer New York Hospital 

A substance that can be applied to the outside of teeth to relieve pain during drilling 
and other dental procedures was armounced by Dr L L Hartman Columbia Umversity 

Heart muscle tone is the chief factor influencing the blood flow through the hearts 
artenes and should be considered m prescnbing dmgs for heart disease due to occlusion of these 
artenes Dr William B Kountz Washington University School of Medicme, reported 

Choline produced by the pancreas is a vitamm essential for liver function and probably 
an important factor in control of diabetes Dr C H Best co discoverer of insulin and Dr M 
Hershey and Miss M E Huntsman all of the University of Toronto, found 

A new hormone enterogastrone produced by the upper intestinal walls which may aid 
treatment of stomach ulcer because it inhibits stomach activity was announced by Prof A C 
Ivy, Northwestern Umversity Medical School 

Synthetic production of male sex hormones was reported by Dr L Ruzica Zurich 
Switzerland 

Evidence presented by Dr L G Rowntree and colleagues indicates that extract of pineal 
gland causes precocity of sexual development and premature cessation of body growth 

‘A slight drop m the cancer death rate appeared in life msurance statistics for the first 
nine months of 1935 

Length of life can be predicted by measuring change of the eye lens power of accommo 
dation early presbyopia indicating probability of a shorter than average life Dr Felix Bemstan 
Columbia University found from research on thousands of individuals m Germany 

Important aid for the treatment of liver disease and for preparing patients suffering from 
fatty livers for operation was the discovery by Drs J L Bollmand and F C Mann, Mayo Clinic 
that the composition of the liver can be varied within wide limits by diet 

Cause of the paralytic disease multiple sclerosis may be clotting of blood m the small 
veins of the bram possibly as a result of infection researches by Drs Philip Solomon Mary E 
Dailey and Tracy J Putnam Harvard Medical School indicated 

Putting a specially prepared fat or olive oil mixture into the vems is a new method de 
veloped by Drs L Emmett Holt Jr Herbert C Tidwell and T F McNair Scott, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital for treating babies suffering from severe nutritional disorders 

A new function of the pituitary gland control of the reticulo endothelial system, which is 
concerned with production of new blood cells and destruction of old ones was indicated in expen 
ments of Prof E C Dodds Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry and Dr R L Noble London 

Vitamins {Ind Eng Chem , Jan 1936) In the field of foodstuffs the most important 
advances of the j ear have been m the commercial materialization of researches on the vitamins 
Vitamins C and Bi are now available on the market m crystalline form, a tremendous advance 
over previous concentrates Vitamin C has been synthesized from sorbitol (derived from dextrose) 
through sorbose and is available m quantities to meet all demands Other processes of synthesis 
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have also been applied to yield ascorbic acid (vitamin C) commercially, but the method based 
on sorbitol has so far given easier and cheaper production m larger quantities Vitamm Bj in 
crystalline form has been commercially obtained from nee polishmgs by a long and careful process 
of concentration which yields only about 3 to 5 Gm of crystals from a ton of raw material Need 
less to add the extraction of so dehcate an organic compound is an achievement of the highest 
order and despite the tiny quantities entitled to be called commercial, opens up the possibilit> 
of successful synthesis later 

Much accumulated information regardmg the vitamms and hormones has durmg the j ear 
forecast their possible production through synthetic methods m the near future The structure 
of vitamm Bi was determined and announced early m 1935 as a result of its isolation m crystalline 
form, but as yet a complete synthesis has not been developed 

' Investigations of Reasons for Remarkable Healing Effects of Blowfly Maggots (News 
Edtlton, 12/20/35) One of the objects of the work with blowfly maggots which are being used 
extensively by surgeons in the treatment of mfccted bones or wounds, has been to determme how 
the maggots produce their remarkable healmg effects In addition to reraovmg diseased tissues 
it has been found that the maggots excrete certam substances mto the wound and that one of 
these allantoin stimulates healmg Allant oin is available commercially and is now being used 
by doctors with gratifjing results 

'Another substance excreted by the maggots has been found though not yet identified, 
which in laboratory tests killed certam disease causing bacteria m 5 to 15 minutes without in 
junng human tissues 

"Medicme (Ind Eng Chem , Jan 1936) In medicine important new developments in 
addition to the vitamins which play so large and growmg a part m modem healmg have received 
special attention A new method of immunizing agamst tetanus avoids the danger of serum sick 
ness from the antitoxm and a new sulphohydryl compound, thioglyccrol promotes the healmg 
of obstinate wounds and sores Somewhat related to medicine, but more especially to phvsics 
has been the discovery not yet fully worked out for application, of a method of imparting radio 
activity of relatix ely short life to sodium compounds The effect of this technique for the artificial 
production of radioactix ity through electrical bombardment is likely to be far reaching m many 
fields as details are developed " 

President Schaefer then introduced Chairman E Fullerton Cook Chairman of the U S P 
Revision Committee, the guest speaker of the evenmg, who discussed the U S P XI The 
complete text of his address follows 

An Efficient Medicine for Every Therapeutic Need About a generation ago a new 
therapeutic era was ushered in under the stimulus of a group of earnest clinicians and pharma 
cologists w ho were greatly influenced by the relatively new evidences of drug action or inaction 
through animal experimentation 

By some critics this group was tenned therapeutic nihilists since they questioned the 
value of most drugs m the prevention or treatment of disease One promment clinician believed 
that only about a half dozen drugs were worthy of consideration sracc their phjsiologic activitj 
could be demonstrated chemically or biologically 

Under the brilliant and able leadership of Dr Osier the chairs of therapeutics were driven 
from most of the medical colleges and it has taken years to return to a reasonable and sound 
restoration of this important branch of medicine 

' This process was revolutionary in nature and like all revolutions the proponents swung 
far to the left, questionrag all traditions and impericisms Again history repeats itself and 
mcdianc is rediscovering the importance for therapeutics but basing this acceptance upon clinical 
evidence and scientific proof 

Tremendous advances have been made m the efficiency and specific character of many 
meoicines durmg this period, and the thousands of tramed investigations in colleges and uni 
xersities, m hcaxul> endowed medical research institutions in the research laboratories of a few 
of our pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturing firms, give mueli promise for the future 

"Dunng this rex'olutionarj period the Pharmacopoeia has kept pace with every develop- 
ment and the Eleventh Revision represents the clear cut policy of its founder, Dr Spalding who, 
in 1820 stated tliat a Pharmacopoeia to properl> function must recogmze the important medicines 
of Its daj Unfortunatelj a few important medicines are excluded from the U S P XI by the 
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unwillingness of patentees to have their products included Insulin and pentabarbital are in this 
group It has been the pohcy of the present Committee of Revision to mclude a medicine for 
every therapeutic need when such is available 

"The New National Formulary contams preparations and standards for a number of 
these U S P medicinal substances especially as tablets or m parenteral solutions, or in nasal 
and throat preparations and elixirs 

"The U S P has taken the theoretical position that it should supply efficient therapeutic 
agents m such simple form that the physician could combme them m an ongmal prescnption to 
meet the needs of each patient 

"In practice however, the physician often finds it advantageous to use a form of com 
bmation prepared by skilled pharmacists, preparations havmg the correct proportion of medicabon 
and smtably flavored For all such needs there should be an official preparation either m the 
U S P or N F and the new revisions of both books are approachmg this ideal 

Medtctnes of Superior and Uniform Quality and Potency — The letters 'U S P ’ on a label 
should mean to physicians, pharmacists and the public a superior quality one adequate for every 
therapeutic need An honest effort has been made to fix the standards of the Pharmacopceia 
so that a maximum of efficiency will always be obtamed yet without the unnecessary cost due to 
the exclusion of the last traces of harmless foreign substances 

Furthermore a reasonable range must be permitted m U S P standards to allow for the 
shght differences m analytical results obtained by even well tramed chemists and also because 
some deterioration is likely to occur even under the best storage conditions 

"Scientifically Correct and Usable Titles — Some official titles have been criticized because 
of their cumbersome character and it must be admitted that it is difficult to learn and even to 
pronounce such titles as Erythntyl Tetranitrato but this is seientifically correct and has aheady 
been adopted by the British Pharmacopoeia, and thus adds to the U S P and B P imiformity 
This has been a mutual policy for ten years 

‘In practice the Pharmacopoeia has provided official abbreviations and often synonyms 
for use by physicians in prescnbing and there are advantages in the use of these which many 
physicians are recognizing When titles are too short, euphonious and catchy especially when 
they call for trade marked and packaged medicmes the patient usually reads the prescription, 
buys It at a cut pnce store and then if it has been efficient recommends it to friends This is 
not usually m the best interest of the health of the patients or the friends who thereafter are likely 
to dose themselves with that medicine mdefimtely and unwisely Physicians should learn and 
use official abbreviations when ordermg medicines 

"Efficient and Useful Vehicles — A wide variety of pleasantly flavored vehicles with different 
solvent properties are provided in the U S P and N F Pharmacists should carry samples 
of these to physician fnends and demonstrate their application The various ointment vehicles 
and their specific uses should also be explained 

"Research by Outstanding Scientists, Both National and International — The mdependent and 
scientific position of the U S Pharmacopoeia has always enabled it to command the cooperation 
of scientific workers throughout the country 

‘ This feature has been greatly mtensified dunng the past five years and the program now 
under way offers opportumties and insures results of far reachmg importance Happily much of 
this is assuming mtemational importance through the participation of the pharmacopoeial com 
missions of other nations Studies now under way deal with vitamms and anti anemia products, 
these two being under the direction of special Pharmacopoeial Advisory Boards consistmg of 
internationally known experts 

Another study deals with digitahs This will be by chmcians and biological experts and 
will contmue for several years The help of the British Pharmacopoeial Committee, the Swiss 
Pharmacopoeial Commission and the Canadian experts is assured Other studies dealing with 
pepsm standards and assay acomte and ergot assays, soaps and antiseptic solutions, ointment 
vehicles, the extraction of drugs and the preservation of drugs and chemicals are among the re- 
searches under way 

Undelayed Revision of Standards by Interim, Revision, Whenever Necessitated by 
Scientific Advance Although authorized by the Pharmacopoeial Conventions srace 1900, the 
Committee of Revision rarely took advantage of the opportumty to revise the official standards 
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between revisions The wisdom and actual necessity for such revisions was faced by the Com- 
mittee several years ago and promptly accepted as an essential pohcy for a Pharmacopoeia which 
was to meet the needs of to day with its rapidly developmg sciences Four such 'Interim Re- 
visions’ were released from 1933 to 1935, providing new standards for Cod Liver Oil Ergot 
Lactose, Oil of Lemon Magnesia Magma Bichloride Tablets and Non desteannated Cod Liver 
Oil 

‘ This pohcy has fully demonstrated its importance and with many new researches now 
actively in progress tmder Pharmacopceial supervision with new facts bemg announced almost 
daily by the investigators m these related medical sciences, and with valuable new therapeutical 
agents bemg developed, the PharmacoptEia must of necessity adopt the plan of interim revision 
announcements It is hoped that official announcements may be made from time to time as 
revisions or additions are decided by the Committee but that the printed text may take the form 
of an 'Annual Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia,’ appeanng on January first of each year 

"This plan would largely overcome the difficulty of securmg pubhcity to changes for the 
users of the Pharmacopoeia would soon learn to expect a supolement yearly and would naturally 
consult the ongmal Pharmacopceia and all of its supplements to determine the actual standards in 
force 

“Prompt Recognition of New Medicinal Agents Whenever Their Merit Has Been Proven — 
The U S P Convention also authonzes the acceptance of additions to the Pharmacopceia when- 
ever, in the opinion of the Committee, the value of a new remedy justified such recognition 

"It IS not expected that this permission will be taken advantage of very frequently for a 
medicinal product is not admitted to the Pharmacopoeia until its importance has been widely 
recognized by the medical profession 

"Products such as Insulin, unavailable until 1942 because of patent control, will un- 
doubtedly be admitted as soon as the patent expires 

' A serious problem for future Pharmacopoeia! Committees will be the comphcations ansing 
from the increasing tendency for umversities and manufacturing firms to patent or trade mark 
new medicinal products 

"The pohcy followed by the Committee up to this time has been the inclusion of mentonous 
new therapeutic agents of the patented or trade-marked class, only when the consent of the 
patentee or controlhng factor had been obtamed When a product was controlled by and its 
distribution hmited to one firm even though consent to include m the U S P had been granted 
it was believed unwise to admit such substances 

'This situation must be restudied and, if possible some way devised whereby essential 
new medicines may receive Pharmacopoeial recogmtion even though patented, otherwise the 
basic pnnciple of the Pharmacopoeia cannot be maintained namely that 'it shall include the im- 
portant therapeutic medicines of its day ’ 

“It was never intended that the inclusion of a product in the U S P should m any way 
alter the legal nghts granted an owner under patent or trade mark laws 

“An Organised Program for Extending Reliable Information to the Medical Profession Con 
urning the Use of Official Medicines 

' (o) Articles by Eminent Clinicians Suggesting Treatment for Specific Diseases — ^Through 
cooperation with the officials of the American Medical Association, one article of a senes of twenty- 
four, will appear every two weeks for a year in the Journal of the A M A These will deal with 
the use of the official medicines in the treatment of disease and will be wntten by leadmg medical 
men specially qualified for the presentation of each subject The senes will be subsequently 
published in one volume for the information of medical students medical and surgical interns, 
and for physicians in practice 

"Special Articles will be presented on prescnption wntmg and the use of official vehicles 
and typical prescnptions will be included 

"(J) Suggestions and Helps for Hospital Pharmacists and Pharmacists in General Practice 
in Extending Information to Physicians Concerning the Use of Official Medicines — A corresponding 
senes of 24 articles w ill appear in pharmaceutical journals some u eeks pnor to the medical articles 
so that pharmacists and pharmaceutical manufacturers may emphasize to physicians the official 
products to be discussed and recommended in the forthcoming A M A Journal articles Phar- 
maasts could even fill some of the tj-pical prescnptions and show them to physician fnends as 
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an aid to them m prescnption wnting This will be appreciated especially by some of the younger 
physicians who often lack confidence m the wntmg of prescriptions for official medicines where 
dosage solubility, incompatibilities and vehicles are mvolved 

‘(c) Exhibits for Medical Groups — ^It is also planned that an exhibit will be placed in the 
building of the Philadelphia County Medical Society presentmg the preparations and prescnptions 
recommended m each of the A M A Journal articles and these exhibits will be photographed and 
descnbed for general publication and distribution to pharmacists and hospitals 

' It IS hoped that pharmacists in many localities will duphcate these exhibits before medical 

groups 

Pan American Cooperation — It is gratifymg to aimounce that the Pan Amencan Sanitary 
Bureau, through its director Dr Hugh S Cummmg Surgeon General of the Umted States Public 
Health Service and its Assistant Director, Dr Bohver J Lloyd and their staff, have undertaken 
the translation of the U S P XI into Spamsh as an official activity of the Bureau It is hoped 
that the Spanish Edition will be available by Apnl next when a large Pan Amencan Medical 
Congress will be held m this country 

It IS also expected that the medical articles on the use of official medicines, appeanng m 
the A M A Journal, will be translated into Spamsh and reprmted m the official bidletm of the 
Bureau for circulation through the twenty one repubhcs affihated m the Pan-Amencan program 
It should be imderstood, however, that the policy of the U S P Board of Trustees in 
translating the U S P mto Spamsh now for four decades has been pnmarily that it might be 
available to pharmacists and physicians in Porto Rico, the Philippines and m Cuba In the latter 
Repubhc the U S P has been adopted as the official Pharmacopoeia for more than thirty years 
and has been made possible through these years by the cooperation of the pharmacists of Cuba 
and the help of the scientific staff of the Umversity of Havana and especially Dr Jose Guillermo 
Diaz 

In the present revision Auxihary Commissions from Cuba Porto Rico and the Philippmes 
have been participating in the revision (see the U S P XT, page vui) 

It IS expected that each of the other Repubhcs affiliated with the Pan Amencan Union 
will eventually issue its own Pharmacopoeia as is now done by Mexico Brazil the Argentine 
and others but in offering the U S P m Spanish it has been hoped that increased umformity in 
nomenclature, tests and standards will be secured on this content 

'Thanhs and Recognition for Those Hho Have Made the U S P Eleventh Remston — ^The 
U S P Committee of Revision and Board of Trustees are deeply conscious and gratefully appro 
ciative of the unprecendented loyalty self-sacrificmg labor and large financial help contributed 
by individuals and organizations during the revision of the Pharmacopoeia 

This help has come not only from Amencan physicians and pharmacists but from many 
m foreign countnes The close cooperation of the Bntish Pharmacopoeial Commission has been 
especially gratifying and points the way to far greater international participation in Pharma 
copoeial affairs It is hoped that within the decade this may be realized by the establishment at 
Geneva, under the auspices of the Health Orgamzation of the League of Nations a Secretaryship 
on Pharmacopoeias This is now under senous consideration 

A compilation is now being made of the contributions to the revision of the U S P XI 
that smtable recogmtion may be given to those who have taken part in the program It is only 
those who have demonstrated a wiUmgness to contribute of their knowledge and time to the 
scientific or admimstrative work of the Pharmacopoeia who have earned the right to actively 
participate m Pharmacopoeial affairs, particularly must the Pharmacopoeia be lifted from the 
level of politics 

Messrs Hauck Lewitus, Maistelman Seley and others took part m the discussion, which 
followed Chairman Cook’s address 

‘ A rising vote of thanks was extended to the speaker ’ 

Horace T F Givens, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO 

The December meetmg of the Northern Ohio Branch of the AjibricaN Pharjiaceutical 
Association was held December 13, 1935 at the Faculty Club Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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This was a dinner meeting and given over to the election of officers for 1936 and the formula- 
tion of a bulletin to be mailed to 1400 physicians located in greater Cleveland and Northern Ohio 
The Bulletin reads as follows 


Bulletin No 1 — 1936 
Subject — ^Trade Names 


Dear Doctor 

In this era of price discussion and complamts we should like to call to your at- 
tention a matter upon which cooperative thinking should be helpful to both profes- 
sions We refer to medicmes with coined names or trade names which the law has 
classified as proprietary medicmes 

A proprietary medicme is not unethical just because it is a proprietary The 
Amencan Medical Association has tried to hst m New and Nonofficial Remedies 
those proprietaries it deems useful 

Some U S P and N F preparations and mixtures of them have been given 
coined names and thus are more expensive than their book eqmvalents 

Some propnetanes come m pint bottles, some m twelve ounce bottles and 
many in bottles of odd sizes or, m case of tablets, m odd numerical count Pre- 
scriptions for these come as often tor a traction over the origmal package as they do 
for a fraction under the origmal package These cases are difficult for the pharma- 
cist to handle with satisfaction to the physician and economy to the patient Rem- 
nants of packages on the shelves of the pharmacy are a total loss 

Frequently, many physicians tett their patients to go to a pharmacy and get a 
mediane, sometimes a potent drug, or a proprietary The motive is to save money 
for the patient If, m your opinion, this procedure is correct, then write the name of 
the article, but do not give it verbally to the patient 

We believe this procedure to be very dangerous and the savmg involved does 
not compensate for the danger 

1 The patient often makes a mistake m transmittmg the name 

2 The patient ‘ shops" for pnce and often goes home from an unscrupulous 
dealer with a different article 

3 The patient is often sold a much larger package than the physician m- 
tended for the patient 

4 The physician is legally responsible for what the patient gets 

5 If the medicme is a proprietary, the physician has openly endorsed it 

6 This procedure not only encourages but develops self medication The 
patient passes the information on to the neighbors 

7 Unscrupulous stores tell people that Dr X frequently tells his patients to 
buy this propnetary and therefore it must be good 

In conjunction with a committee of the Academy of Medicine we have pre- 
pared the follow mg card which is offered for your consideration 

Card No 22 

(For use of physician only ) 

'1 If we receive a prescription for a proprietary upon a prescription blank, with directions 
for the patient, and signed by the physician we arc to understand that it is to be transferred from the 
original container, unless the ongmal container is not of a distinctive color or shape and bears no 
mark upon it which identifies it If the prescription is for a speafied amount, that amount will be 
dispensed, and it is understood that the preparation is to be labeled as a prescription m the usual 
manner with the physician’s name and his direction upon it A charge must be made, in this 
case, not only for the service, the new container and label but also because the pharmacist assumes 
responsibility for the contents (Alphonsas Ticdge, vs W C Haney el al , 184 Minnesota 569, or 
239 Northw cstem 611) 

"2 If the prcscnption is marked original container’ and directions for the patient are 
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upon the prescription, it is understood that we merely place a prescription label upon the onginal 
contamer, removing only the prmted matter appearmg on or coming with the ongmal package 
This IS to remove the influence of direct advertismg to the patient 

‘ 3 If the prescription blank or other paper merely bears the name of the proprietary, 
and no directions for taking, and does not carry the physician’s signature, then it is to be sold as 
any ‘over the counter sale’ and at the regular price which is made to any customer asking for 
the article This is not a professional transaction and is not so recognized ” 

“The Northern Ohio Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association " 

OFFICERS 

The followmg are the ofiicers elect for the Northern Ohio Branch, A Ph A , for 1936 
President, Ellsworth Loesch, Vice President F W Gehrung, Secretary Neil T Chamberlm, 
Treasurer, Herbert Decker 

Council Term expiring December 1936 — A L Flandermeyer, W W Hosier, Ellsworth 
Loesch, Edward Spease Term expiring December 1937 — Herbert Decker, Z M Gibson, N E 
Scribner, A E Walleck Term expiring December 1938 — F J Bacon, N T Chamberlin, A P 
Gegenheimer, E L McFetridge Term Expiring December 1939 — E D Davy F W Gehrung, 
Joseph Jephson H E Speer 


NORTHWESTERN 

A meetmg of the Northwestern Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held m the auditorium of the College of Pharmacy of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
at 11 30 A M , January 23rd Students of the College of Pharmacy were guests of the Branch 
and took part m the program 

Miss Louise Schmitz read an article ‘ Pharmacy a Profession of Service,’’ by H W Hag 
gard, M D , which had been ongmally delivered by Dr Haggard as a radio address and sub 
sequently issued in pamphlet form by the Eastman Kodak Co 

Allan White read an article Counter Prescnbmg by I Trachtman which was ongmally 
pubhshed in the Practical Druggist 

Rugnar Almin gave an illustrated lecture depictmg the evolution of the prescnption and 
projected on the screen many illegible prescnptions taken from the files of present day drug stores 

Chas V Netz, Secretary, 
Rugnar Almin, Chairman 

A meetmg of the Northwestern Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held m the auditonum of the College of Pharmacy, University of Mmnesota Minneapolis 
at 4 30 P M , Thursday, Nov 21st Gerald Fostvedt reviewed his thesis ‘A Study of the 
Mechamsm of the Reaction of Mayer’s Reagent with Alkaloids ’’ In the work incident to the 
preparation of the thesis he had carefully checked over most of the potassium mercunc iodide 
alkaloidal reagents and established the fact that the sensitivity of the vanous reagents was due 
to the amount of potassium iodide present Those with a smaller KI excess were the more 
sensitive A formula for a potassium mercunc iodide reagent was presented which was some 
what more sensitive than Valser’s reagent and considerably more sensitive than Mayer’s reagent 

Chas V Netz, Secretary, 
Rugnar Almin, Chairman 


Acute Fluonne Poisomng — In discussmg the recent sodium fluonde poisoning Doctors 
P J Hanzlik and C D Leake bnng out that these poisonings have additional interest m that they 
contnbute to the knowledge of the mimmum lethal dose of fluonde which will kill humans 

Dr H E Hasseltine, of the Umted States Pubhc Health Service — who contracted psit 
tacosis m the work of dismantlmg the Pasadena laboratory of the Califorma State Board of 
Health — ^has recovered from the effects of the disease 



JOINT SESSION WITH SECTION ON EDUCATION AND 
LEGISLATION, CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

PORTLAND, OREGON, AUGUST 8, 1935 

The Joint Session of the above sections met in the Junior Ball Room of the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon at 8 00 P m , August 8, 1935 President F V McCullough, of the Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries, opened the meeting M N Ford acted as 
secretarj Mr McCullough turned the chairmanship o\er to Dr R L Swam, chairman of the 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Enforcement Officials, who presided during the re- 
mainder of the session 

Chairman Swam called for reports on enacted and proposed legislation m force m the dif- 
ferent states 

Mr Clayton, of Colorado stated that there were two pieces of legislation enacted in Colo- 
rado which were of importance to retail druggists — one restricting the sale of hypnotic drugs to 
prescription only and the other a law prohibiting the sale of prepared foods m any place used for 
other purposes The Chairman asked if the latter mentioned law was a spite measure 

Mr Baker, of Colorado replied Not particularly, that it was a movement going on all 
over the United States He said that the hypnotic law passed m Colorado was the same as passed 
m other states which was discussed during the mormng session, that the law was only five 
months old and that they had good cooperation from druggists, hospitals and doctors, that 
the greatest difficulties encountered had been with hospitals He stated they were endeavoring 
to have every hospital m the State which could support a dispensary employ a registered pharma- 
cist, that they had been very fortunate so far, in licensing about 20 hospitals under the super- 
vision of registered pharmacists, there were many hospitals not large enough to support a dis 
pensary They made a distinction with closed hospitals and hospitals which are under the care 
and direction of physicians — private hospitals In such cases they required that they have pre- 
scriptions filled outside of the hospital by retail drug stores Mr Baker stated that Mr Bishop 
from his state (Colorado) could tell more about the food legislation than he could 

Mr Bishop explamed that the food law was, m his mind a very vicious law, sponsored by 
the restaurant people, in fact, supported by the National Restaurant Association and that there 
had been about S15 000 00 expended in an effort to put it over The druggists made no objection 
to regulatory measures concerning sanitation, etc , but that the law did not contain such regula- 
tions The law provided that all food, even a sandwich or piece of pie, had to be kept m a sepa- 
rate room from the other part of the building 

Mr Bwhop stated that a fund of S5000 00 had been raised to fight the bill It was taken 
to the Federal court and the Federal judges granted an injunction restraimng the law from becom 
mg operativ e until it could be tned in the District court If tried m the Distnct court and de- 
clared a law that they would still take it to the Federal court 

Mr Bishop stated that the hypnotic law was a doctor s measure — that before they knew 
much about it the bill was passed and handed over to the Board of Pharmacy to admimster 
Roy Cook, of West Virginia, spoke concerning similar legi':lation which had been pro- 
posed m West Virginia, this, he stated, included not only food sales but soda fountain sales as 
well This cov ered a larger territory, as hundreds of drug stores had soda fountains One of the 
measures was to the effect that food and soda fountam service must be kept separate from the 
drug department The aperture between the two departments to be not more than 3 feet wide 
and ov cr 7 feet high After considerable effort on the part of the pharmacists the bill was de- 
feated but similar legislation seemed to come up regularly at each session of the legislature He 
referred to an ice cream bill — the standard ice cream bill introduced m several eastern states It 
contained a clause to the effect that all milk products should be pasteunzed at the place where 
they nere sold, but that so far they had been able to defeat it 

Dr Swain stated that at the last mectmg of the NaUonal Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
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arrangements had been made to institute a fact-finding department to which all the states would 
supply information 

The Chairman announced that inasmuch as this was an informal program discussion was 
in order on legislation on the statute books, proposed legislation or experiences m prosecution of 
legislative programs He then stated that he had a copy of a proposed measure for enactment, 
being Senate Bill 3084 introduced in the U S Senate May 13 entitled "A bill to regulate the prac 
tice of pharmacy in the District of Columbia ” That it was one of the most umque attempts at 
pharmaceutical legislation with which he had come in contact 

Dr Swam cursorily outlined sections of the proposed bill — -its attempt to deal with defiiii 
tions as concerns primary preparations and the ordinary patent medicine type the question of the 
dispensmg doctor — that in order for him to qualify as a medical dispenser he must have a permit 
and pass an examination before the board, the setting up of an office of superintendent of drags 
and specifying his duties m that office Section 9 dealing with establishment of standards hours 
of mspection, etc , the bill’s attempt to deal with substitution, providing for fines, etc , and the 
provision in event of a second substitution of forfeiture of a pharmacist's right to practice phar 
macy, prohibition of peddling drugs and medicines provision for standards of eqmpment etc. 
He stated that it is a most interesting piece of legislation for the pharmacists and that attempts 
might be made to duplicate a good many of its features in other states 

L L Walton understood that the bill provided for establishment of an office to be known 
as supenntendent of drugs and mqmred if it specified the duties of that officer 

Dr Swam replied that it did, outlining such duties etc it also provided means for his 
removal, etc 

C B Jordan mquired if there was anything m the bill to control prescnbing of drugs by 
pharmacists The Chairman stated that he had made no critical analysis of the bill and did not 
know all of the points it covered but that he thought the bill novel and that it would justify 
reading and study 

Mr Cook mquired as to what w as meant by the term medical dispenser m the bill 

Dr Swam readmg from the bill stated the term medical dispenser meant a person licensed 
to practice medicine in the District of Columbia and hcensed by the board of pharmacy to dis 
pense for the treatment of his bom fide patients but did not mean dispensmg by the drugless 
method of healing etc 

H E Kendig stated that he did not believe it would be possible for such legislation to be 
enforced — that there were times for the quick alleviation of pam when a physician would give a 
patient a tablet and that, under the proposed measure would constitute a violation of the law 

H C Chnstensen called attention to institutions prevalent throughout the Northwest 
known as Hospital Associations where they (the assoc!ations)conlracted to give a medical service 
and the physicians employed by such associations had stocks of drugs which they used m their 
practice 

L L Walton, of Pennsylvania mquired relative to the authority provided in the bill 
under discussion for determination of what action should be taken m case of reported violation, 
whether it remained with the board of pharmacy or not 

Dr Swam thought it did— that enforcement had been placed with the board of pharmacy 
and was to be made effective through the Superintendent of Drugs, m conjunction with the police 
department of the District 

Roy B Cook mquired if it was to be financed with federal funds The Chairman thought 
It would be 

Dr Hugo Schaefer, of New York stated that two years ago they were successful in passing 
a bill m New York the so called Dunkel bill which on the face of it simply put under the control 
of the board of pharmacy the sale of those preparations which contained poisonous deletenous or 
harmful ingredients that they had it first contained,” later they passed the law without the 
word ‘ contained ’ which weakened the law but it was placed under the control of the board of 
pharmacy The board however set up regulations necessary to carry out the duties under the 
law It was at first ruled that such preparations should only be sold m registered pharmacies 
by registered pharmacists Dr Schaefer pointed out the importance of proving to a court when 
the measure came up as a test case that the pharmacists vere adding a measure of safety by the 
regulation 
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He stated that further regulations were still needed The board ruled that since the law 
said ‘preparations which were poisonous, etc ” they would be considered poisonous if the total 
contents of the pachage were poisonous A definition was m the old law — that any preparation 
which in 60 gram doses or less might cause death in human adult life ” It was held that if the 
total contents of the package were dangerous to human adult life, then that preparation could onl> 
be sold by a registered pharmacist 

Dr Schaefer e\plamed that the> passed a labeling law w hich read ‘ Any preparation which 
contains a poison, the name must be shown on the label, which meant that if a preparation had 
strychnine m it that must be noted on the package While it was to some extent, a formula dis- 
closure law. It simply meant that names of potent ingredients must be stated on the label At the 
same time, the> passed a law that the manufacturer’s name and address must be pnnted on the 
package and that the preparation must be made under the supervision of a pharmacist or chemist 
In so doing, they had gotten away altogether from the problem of trying to distinguish betw een 
patent medicines and what are called propnetanes — that they did not have to make any distinc- 
tion, although It practically meant that all of the ethical preparations are limited in sales by the 
drug store and the number of patent medicines allowed to be sold outside the drug stores is very 
small They had had cases m court under the law with collections of fines and so far had been 
very successful m its application 

The Chairman asked if they had met with much opposition to the bill and Dr Schaefer re 
plied that there was a heanng of course, but that the secretary of the board of pharmacy was very 
successful in working it out they bad bad more trouble witb tbe Dunkcl Law 

Fred Schaefer asked if when the word contained” was omitted they allowed it to go 
over Dr Schaefer replied that they had 

The Chairman brought up the question as to enforcement on goods from other states and 
Dr Schaefer explamed that on all preparations sold in New York, as far as labeling was concerned, 
they enforced it, so far as the provisions of the Dunkel bill itself were concerned In other words, 
if the preparation was manufactured outside the state they would still require that its contents 
must be stated on the label They could not enforce rules outside the state for the manufacture 
by chemists etc 

Dr L 1/ Walton inquired whether or not the New York pharmacists had considered the 
question of any liability, or rather increased hability, restmg upon the pharmacist who sold one 
of these packages with resultant injury therefrom to the customer 

Dr Schaefer replied that the existmg law mcreased the hability of the pharmacist — that 
the bill says that he must use reasonable precautions There was no use in trying to pass the bill — 
requinng that they should be sold directly by tbe pharmacist without taking on added respon- 
sibility, but that they felt that the possibility of such liability as was mentioned was the lesser of 
the two evils Dr Walton then stated that he could see where they would have to assign some 
such reason m maintaining the law — that the pharmacist should be willing to take some re- 
sponsibility, in exchange for being given preference in selling 

Dr A G DuMez asked if Dr Schaefer had noticed any tendency on the part of the manu- 
facturers to reduce the size of their packages — that they might reduce to a ten cent size in case 
a larger size would make the package a poison 

Dr Schaefer stated that had been considered but that the law had not been in force long 
enough to show whether or not there would be such a tendency — that they were talking about the 
restriction of sales of preparations to the pharmacists for the purpose of helping the pharmacists 
but, on the other hand, it was for the betterment of health generally — that sometimes children 
w ill get hold of a package of pills and take the entire package — that in such a restnction as they 
had embodied m this law they felt they had gone a long w ay toward protecting the public health 
A L 1 Winne, of Virginia said that m sex oral states where the attempt had been made 
to restrict the sale of patent and propnetarx medicines to pharmacists, that the laws making such 
rcstnctions fell dow n, because the pharmacists xvere charged with no additional duty other than 
the grocer was charged w ith — that those who drafted the laws did not take the precaution to make 
a distinction between the pharmacist and anyone else He behexed they would have to put it as a 
special duty dexolvmg upon the pharmacist, that duty bemg—when such a sale is made that the 
pharmacist must call to the attention of the purchaser that the ingredient contains poison 

C B Jordan inquired if there was any objection of retail pharmacists to the bill Dr 
Schaefer replied that there was not 
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B V McCullough asked if there were any one man drug stores m New York Dr Schaefer 
stated that there were and that he was curious to know what thought prompted the question 
Mr McCullough said that usually m such stores — there was an unregistered assistant — a son 
daughter or wife and that he was thinking of the law in that connection 

The Chairman stated that he did not see the basis of any damage suit under such a law 
more than ordinanly obtamed Dr Schaefer stated that the law, as he had observed its operation 
was a fine thing 

Hoy B Cook inquired if m a drug store in some other state not having such a law there 
could be any damage brought against them for not giving notification of poison content at the 
time of making the sale 

Chairman Swam replied that the case of Emanuel vs West, he thought, answered that In 
that case some one purchased a bottle of headache medicine which resulted in a damage suit 
There was no statement on the label indicating anything of a poisonous nature The court laid 
down the rule that it was a sale of an article of merchandise and that the party making the sale, 
having no information no liability could attach to him for selling it, but that he (Dr Swam) 
surmised that there might be a real question if the label would have told what it contained 
Dr Schaefer stated that if the pharmacist in New York used reasonable precaution in point 
mg out the contents of the package, no Iiabihty could attach to him, but if he did not use precau 
tion m so pointing out then the measure of liability of that man is far greater, because the law dis 
tmctly places the duty upon him He stated that there had been some cases — not of medicinal 
preparations but of cosmetics — where the decisions made two distinctions that were very inter 
esting A certain kind of skin bleach had been sold m a department store of unknown proper 
tion and content, that had created some kind of a skin rash, the bleach had been asked for by the 
customer and sold by the store and the court held that the manufacturer was the one liable 
In a similar case where the product was sold by a demonstrator of the store the retail store and 
manufacturer were jointly liable 

Roy B Cook stated that it would seem off hand, that the seller m New York would 
have a shield surrounding his sale that would not apply elsewhere 

Chairman Swam stated that he believed that unquestionably the principle underlying the 
Dunkel bill was sound not only m so far as it referred to the retail store but m general, and whether 
It burdened the retailer or not should not be taken into consideration — that he thought it a fine 
thing so far as the principle itself was concerned, he thought they owed it to the public and to 
themselves citing an old rule laid down that ‘ while druggists are called merchandisers we must 
remember that they are something more ” and that he thought a revision of their terminology quite 
in hne 

F H King, of Ohio said he felt that pharmacists as a general rule, made the practice of 
putting the public on gpiard that m his store when a customer asked for Hinkle pills he and his 
pharmacists would mvanably ask ‘ Do you mean the tablet containing strychnine or do you 
want the tablet without strychnine?” That he had confidence in pharmacists that in selling a 
tablet containing strychnme they would warn the customer 

B V McCullough brought up the subject of state medicine, that is fresh biologicals, anti 
toxms, rabies treatment, etc , bemg furnished free by the state board of health 

Mr Cook thought if the matter were examined they would find a good many states had 
that provision now Mr McCullough informed they did not have it in Indiana and did not want 
It Mr Cook stated it was quite general m his state for medicine supplied to be distributed for 
chanty purposes, but that often they found their way into channels far removed from any chan 
table need Mr Ehng brought out that opposition would put the pharmacist in the danger of being 
considered inhuman Mr McCullough said that Indiana was very liberal m handling the situa 
tion that one desinng rabies or diphtheria treatment could go to the druggist and get it, and that 
m turn the druggist charged it to the county at retail pnees 

Dr Schaefer, of New York, stated they had some difficulty with the situation of free mcdi 
ernes However he believed that it would put the pharmacist in an awkward position to oppose 
It — that he thought the solution was to try to get regulations through which would properly regu 
late its disposal and elimmate the giving away of medicines to people not actually m need of it 
The situation was comparable to the free dimes which the doctors had to contend with, that a 
few years ago almost anybody could go to a free dime and get treatment, but that now they were 
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requinng a strict parsonal history of each case and it had to be shown that the person was not able 
to pay for such service 

This concluded the discussions and the Chairman stated that if there was no further busi- 
ness to come before the meeting, a motion for adjournment was m order The motion was duly 
made seconded and earned, and the meetmg adjourned 

R L Swain, Chatrman, 

M N Ford, Secretary 


THE CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

SECRETARIES 

Abstract of the Minutes of the Sessions Held in Portland, Orb , Wednsday, August 7th, 
2 00 p M , Friday, August 9th, 9 30 a m , Joint Session with Section on Education and 
Legislation and Pharmaceutical Law Enforcement Officials, Thursday, August 8th at 

8 00 PM 

The First Session of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretanes was called to 
order August 7th, at 2 00 P M , by President F V McCullough 

The followmg responded to roll call RoyS Wamack Cahforma, C J Clayton, Colorado, 
R C Wilson, Georgia, Elmer B Williams IdSho, W B Day, Illinois, F V McCullough, In- 
diana, E F Kelly, Maryland, J G Beard, North Carohna, Robert P Fischelis New Jersey, L C 
Duncan, Oklahoma, Jack Lynch Oregon, Walter D Adams, Texas, A L I Wmne Virginia, 
J L Hayman, West Virgima, Jennings Murphy, Wisconsm 

On motion of R C Wilson duly seconded the members stood m silence out of respect to 
Secretanes W E Bingham, Alabama, Edward S Dawson New York, P H Garvin, Connecticut, 
and Roy C Reese Kansas, deceased 

Owing to the absence of Secretary Carl G A Hamng J Lester Hayman acted as Secretary 
President F V McCullough presented the followmg report which on motion duly seconded, 
was accepted 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 

BY F V MCCULLOUGH 

Fellow Secretaries and Friends of Organized Pharmacy 

I am very happy to have the pnvilege of greeting you at the opemng of this, the Eighth 
Annual Meetmg of The Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretanes, and to have the 
honor of presiding over its dehbcrations 

In behalf of the Conference I extend a very cordial invitation to all Pharmaceutical Secre 
tanes and other ofScers to attend the sessions This apphes to the ofBcers of metropolitan groups 
as well as state associations Whether your orgamzation has been represented by membership 
in the Conference or not you are w elcome and invited to participate m our deliberations 

While our prmted program may not appear to be impressive, I am sure you will find the 
subjects of much interest and of value in your association work as I have a very high regard for the 
leadership and council of those who have attended and participated m the programs of previous 
meetings 

The Conference was organized at the meetmg of the Asierican Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion in St Loms m 1927 Each j ear srace it has held a meetmg such as this, where matters of 
particular interest to pharmaceutical association secretanes were discussed and secretanes were 
given an opportunity to exchange viewpoints on their manj problems 

Throughout these eight > cars bulletins have been exchanged which have given our members 
the advantage of cxpcnences of other secretanes in conductmg membership campaigns, holdmg 
conventions, conducting legislation, etc 

The American Pharmaceutical Association has a valued record of service to Amencan 
pharmacy Its annual conventions hav e been a means of bnngmg together men who are devotmg 
their hv es to the v anous phases of pharmaceutical practice, where they can discuss with each other 
their problems, thcones, expcnences and results of then endeavors and m that way be of assis 
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tance to each other It is one way progress m our profession and the drug industry has been made, 
particularly so in the scientific and professional 

These conventions have also been the birthplace of other national organizations Our 
organization was mothered by it as also were the National Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy Our Association is unhke them in that the 
principal functions they each have to perform are wholly withm their groups, while the prmcipal 
objects of the Conference of Secretanes, as set out m the Constitution and By Laws, concerns the 
improvement of the service to the membership of aU orgamzed pharmacy 

An opimon prevailed among the secretanes in attendance at the last meetmg of the Confer 
ence, which was held in May 1934, in the city of Washington, that state associations have failed 
to give the oflBcers of our national associations the support and cooperation that they were capable 
of givmg dunng the penod of prepanng a code for the drug trade and that state associations have 
failed to receive the recogmtion by code authonties to which they were entitled It was necessary 
for the national leaders to stand alone in their fight for the drug trade while forty eight strong 
associations representmg probably more than 30,000 retail druggists desiring to be of assistance 
stood by The reason for this condition was believed to be the lack of a close workmg afiShation of 
state associations with each other with one directmg head and the lack of a closer affiliation with 
our national associations 

Following a discussion of these conditiouB a resolution was ofi'ered and approved statmg 
that m the opmion of the Conference a federation of state associations should be formed at an 
early date, that the matter of such an orgamzation should be presented to the Council of the 
A Ph a and the Executive Committee oftheNARD It was an impromptu resolution and to 
those who did not know the spirit in which it was presented, discussed and acted upon, it was sus 
ceptible of bemg misconstrued, and followmg the convention it was erroneously reported in some 
sections that the Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretanes was favonng and spon 
sormg a new national association to be known as A Federation of State Associations ” 

The resolution did not suggest or imply a new association, because the resolution itself 
placed the matter before our national associations to whom it was referred The theme of the 
discussion was that coordmation of effort was more to be desired than duplication of effort, that if 
state associations were federated and closer affiliated with out national associations, organized ef 
forts would be better coordinated 

There was nothmg m the resolution outlmmg the mechamcs of a federation or a better 
affihation with the national groups The only thought as intended by the Conference was that a 
federation of existmg state associations was essential if the mdustry was to receive the full benefit of 
pharmaceutical organization Personally I believe and have continually contended that the 
mechanics of such an orgamzation should come in the way of proposals from the national associa 
tions to the state associations, that this conference should not attempt to dictate to either the 
national associations or to state assoaations but to be of assistance to both in advisory capacity 
As the matter was referred to the executive officers of both associations it has received them con 
sideration smce that time and some progress has been made as will be reported at our second busi 
ness session 

The matter of a closer mterweavmg of our Pharmaceutical Assoaations is a responsibihty 
facmg our orgamzation leaders this year and it should be faced courageously and unselfishly 
There is a imited opimon supported by much evidence that a better coordmation of pharmaceu 
tical association activity is very essential There may be and it is quite natural there would be a 
division of opimon of the best plans to bnng it about Our conference is not advocating any plans 
It IS lookmg to our national assoaations for them The work they are doing in then- respective 
fields of endeavor should not and must not be sacrificed in this new order Each is needed and it 
IS hoped wdl be strengthened by the closer tie up 

Our conference is not without a share of the responsibility in this matter We are closer 
to our membership than the officers of our national associations It is our responsibility to secure 
membership support to any plan offered by our national associations and I recommend that the 
conference go on record pledging its cooperation m securing membership and state association ac 
ceptance to any plans proposed by our national associations that will lead to a closer coordination 
of orgamzation effort I personally beheve that if a combined membership m our national 
and state assoaations can be made available at a reasonable fee many wiU take advantage of it and 
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It will be a connectmg link that will add much strength to associations representing Pharmacy 

As a representative of the Conference an mvitation was extended me to address the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Retail Druggists dunng their annual convention at New Orleans 
last September At that time I endeavored to clarify the erroneous report connectmg our Confer- 
ence with a proposed new national association With the approval of the executive officers some 
suggestions were made for the purpose of placing something constructive before the convention 
Among them was a request for a buUetm service by the N A R D to affiliated state associations, 
believing that such a service would fill a long felt need 

Dunng the convention a meetmg of secretaries was called and a resolution was prepared and 
presented to the resolutions committee of the convention requesting this buUetm service Secre- 
tary Darg vel called a meeting of the presidents and secretanes of state and metropolitan associa 
tions atwhich tune Harvey Henry, chairman of the executive committee of the N A R D,now 
president, announced that the buUetm service would be maugurated 

A Washington buUetm IS now bemg sent by the Washmgton representative of the N A R D 
to the officers of state and metropohtan associations and it is being found of great value and the 
character of the buUetm is reflectmg credit to the N A R D and its Washmgton office 

May I agam refer to the program of this Conference Rowland Jones, Washmgton N A R D 
representative and author of the buUetms, is to address our Conference at this session FoUow- 
ing his address we should have an open forum discussion of ways to gam the most from this buUetm 
service At the Second Session R C Wilson of Georgia wiU make a report on the conference he 
attended with the representatives of the A Ph A and the N A R D which met m Washmgton 
for the purpose of considering ways and means of formmg a federation of state associations under 
our national orgamzations 

At the same time we wiU have an analysis of a questioimaue sent out from my office to the 
secretanes concerning the report on this conference Phis wiU be a very important session and it is 
hoped that a large number of states will be represented 

At our Third Session secretaries of wide expenence and who have successful records of 
accomplishment wiU address the Conference on three important fields of service Much valuable 
information will be gamed at this session and no secretary should permit anythmg to interfere with 
his attendance Those who have had expenence m fair trade legislation wiU give us the benefit of 
their expenence 

The fields of service for trade associations or professional societies vary but little with us, 
especially those of us who are secretaries of state associations find three distmetive fields of service — 
first, promotmg the professional, technical or scientific phase of the practice of pharmacy, second 
the legal and legislative and third, the economic business and trade practices In these fields of 
service state associations have very much in common with each other and also m common with the 
national association to which they owe aUegiance and to the metropolitan associations that are 
within their respective groups 

Those who became identified with pharmaceutical associations m the earher days found the 
prmcipal field to be "the promotmg of the professional or techmeal phase ” Soon and very 
rapidly there developed the necessity of legal and legislative service and m recent years there has 
developed a broad and important field of service m the economic and trade practice field In many 
of our states, and espeaaUy so m mme, the promotmg of the professional or techmeal phase of the 
practice of pharmacy is bemg left largely to our Pharmacy Board and to our CoUeges of Pharmacy 
to whom druggists look for such leadership rather than to the Association 

Many members are mclmed to measure erroneously the success and the value of an associa- 
tion by Its activity and results in the legislation, overlooking the great service assoaations are 
rendenng to the industry m the economic or trade practice field The tune has now come when 
regulatory legislation is gomg beyond matters of pubhc health and pubhe. morals and is including 
business and trade practices Evidence of this is in the number of states that have recently en- 
acted fair trade laws This makes a verj dose tie-up of the economic and legislative fields of ser- 
vice and also makes it very essential for all states to harmonize their endeavors along this Ime 

In conduding may I leave these thoughts The progress and success of a trade association 
does not depend entirely upon the number of its members or the treasurer’s balance Any associa 
tion that has mthm its membership 50% of those engaged m the mdustry that it represents, and 
among them a good per cent of the leaders, should undertake defimte objectives and meet with so 
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much success that membership support will be attracted Such an association is m a healthy 
condition, although it may be thought to be weak in membership 

The achievements of an association should not be measured by the treasurer’s balance or 
the membership roU or the ballyhoo of its ofScers or the w ail of those dissatisfied The character 
of its objectives, the scope of its service, the manner in which it cooperates with other associations, 
help to make a yardstick by which accomplishments of association endeavors are measured, and 
accomplishments of associations efforts are often not recognized, although they may be ever so 
valuable 

The progress and accomplishments m our endeavors are not to be credited to one assoaa 
tion or to one or any group of mdividuals It is the result of combined organization effort within 
the industry and the unselfish service of many faithful leaders and their loyal supporters ivithm the 
ranks So may each of us contmue to do his part in this scene of organized activities, and our 
associations do their part May the inspnation of this convention together with the progress made 
m our own respective associations, be the startmg place for another year’s unselfish service m our 
chosen fields of endeavor, and may the industry contmue to be well served by organized pharmacy, 
and may we as association officers be worthy of the support we are receivmg from those within the 
ranks of our membership who are depending upon us for unselfish council and leadership 

The report of Carl G A Harnng was read and accepted , it follows 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 

Fellow Secretanes 

In rendermg this annual report your secretary greatly regrets his mability to render it in 
person and of havmg the privilege to once more meet the admirable body of men who, in face of 
difficulties of various nature and occasional criticisms many of them unjust and tmcalled for, canj 
on from day to day their labors for the advancement of orgamzed pharmacy — oftentimes without 
hope of fee or reward I likewise regret that this report may seem meagre m pomt of recording 
achievements in the secretarial world during the past year but with the mcreasing system o! 
exchange of pharmaceutical journals and association bulletms, as well as the estabhshment of 
official as well as several non official Washmgton bulletms secretaries are bemg kept well mfonned 
about what is gomg on and have facilities for keepmg the membership of then association equally 
well informed 

The highlights of the past year from a secretarial standpoint w ere the conferences in New 
Orleans with the N A R D executives which resulted m the bulletm service now rendered by the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, and the meetmg of the American PHARMACBtrricai. 
Association the N A R D and the Secretarial Conference officers held m Washington for the 
purpose of discussing closer affiliations between these bodies As your secretary was unable to 
attend this Conference, he will leave the report of the same to some one who attended the meeting, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from the proceedings to the report of these gentlemen and our 
president 

It IS a regrettable fact that the Secretanes Conference is not a one hundred per cent organi 
zation If allowance is made for some real secretanes that we are fortunate to hail as members of 
our Conference, we are less than a fifty per cent organization Possibly the five dollar membership 
fee acts as a deterrent on the other fifty per cent — or maybe we have not shown good salesmanship 
in offermg this opportumty for closer cooperation to all our brother seeretaries 

Your secretary would again suggest that a fee of two dollars would be sufficient for the 
purpose of defraymg expenses, and would perhaps make the membership proposition more attrae 
tive 

With the sincere hope that it may be my pnvilege to be present at the next meetmg of our 
Conference, I respectfully submit this report 

(Signed) Carl G A Harring, Secretary 

Robert C Wilson stated that he was asked to attend a joint conference of the secretanes 
and representatives of the National Association of Retail Druggists and American PharJW 
CEUTICAL Association Secretary McCullough and Secretary Harnng were the other members o 
the committee, unfortunately they could not attend the conference m Washington Secretary 
Hayraan was mvited to be present, Rowland Jones John W Dargavel and Thomas S Smith were 
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also present, and E F Kellj and R L Swam represented tie American Pharmaceuticai, Asso- 
ciation 

Secretary Wilson stated that some c’oser working plan was necessary between state associa- 
tions and the two national associations that there should be a common objective and some effort 
should be made to work out plans bv which the aims could be directed and the objectives reached 
He stated that an attempt should be made to acquire confidence m leadership The means should 
be provided whereby this could be maintamed He suggested to the conference the possibihty of a 
bulletin half of which would be under the auspices of the N A R D and the other half under that 
of the A Ph A This pubhcation should be sent out once a month and each state should contrib- 
ute a small sum for each member, say 50 cents He also suggested that a plan should be worked 
out whereby all members of state associations would become affiliated members of the N A R D 
and the A Ph A The matter was discussed and it was decided that there be no consolidation, but 
it was generally understood that a suggestion would be submitted to the Council of the A Ph A 
and to the Executire Committee of the N A R D He thought that the discussions resulted in 
the recommendation along these lines by President Fischehs He felt that somethmg had been 
started which might be developed 

Secretary Beard thought it was unnecessary to have two national orgamzations This 
idea obtained in his state In his opmion, if the two organizations consolidated they would com- 
mand the respect of every pharmacist, and when such an organization would work in harmony 
things would be accomplished As far as the publication is concerned the name made no particu- 
lar difference 

President F V McCullough stated that there was a motion before the Conference amending 
Article B of the By-Laws and reducing the annual dues from S5 00 to S3 00 a year The motion 
to amend the By Laws was earned and reads as follows 

“Membership dues in the Conference shall be S3 00 for active and S3 00 for associate mem- 
bership for the calendar year, or such other amount as may be fixed at the annual convention of the 
Conference ” 

CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 

CONSTITUTION 

Preamble — ^Whereas, for mutual benefit and advancement there is a national orgamzation 
of every branch of pharmacy and the drug trade of America exceptmg one composed of secretanes 
of pharmaceutical organizations, and 

Whereas, secretaries of pharmaceutical associations, by reason of their close contact with 
the individual membership of the pharmaceutical profession, are in a position to do the greatest 
good to the largest number of members of the profession in the dissemmation of pharmaceutical 
knowledge and information, and 

Whereas, it is necessary and desirable that pharmaceutical secretanes shall encourage 
and promote the welfare of and fraternity among the members of the vanous pharmaceutical 
orgamzations, by transmitting to their members for mutual benefit such professional, executive, 
convention, organization and legislative information, obtained bj reciprocity and exchange of 
ideas, as will help to maintain within each association the high ethical and efficient standards 
generally observed by other pharmaceutical organizations 

Therefore, to provide for the accomphshment of the above-enumerated objects, WE, the 
secretanes of pharmaceutical associations, do form ourselves as individuals into an association and 
agree to be governed by the following Constitution and By-Laws 

Article I — Name — ^The name of this orgamzation shall be Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Association Secretanes 

Article H — Membership — Membership in this organization shall be of two classes, 
active and associate Active membership shall be confined to State Pharmaceutical Secretanes 
and full-time secretanes of local retail pharmaceutical associations, associate membership to 
persons who have served as secretanes as defined under active membership for a penod of not less 
than three jears 

Article 111— Objects —T o provide for mterchange of executive information between 
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pharmaceutical orgamzations and to improve the service to members of pharmaceutical associa 
tions 

Article IV — Officers and Election — The officers of this association shall be a President 
a First Vice-President a Second Vice President, a Secretary-Treasurer and an Executive Com 
mittee consistmg of the President, the two Vice-Presidents the Secretary and five elected members 
Officers shall be elected at the annual convention and serve for a period of one year or until their 
successors have been elected 

Article V — Meetings — ^The Conference shall meet annually at the time and place of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association’s annual convention or at such other times and places 
as the Conference or the Executive Committee deems advisable 

Article VI— Constitutional Amendments — Amendments to this constitution may be 
submitted m writing at any session of the annual meeting and be acted upon at any succeedmg 
session 

by-laws 

Article A — Duties of Officers — (a) The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Conference and the Executive Committee appomt all committees not otherwise provided for, 
call special meetings of the Executive Committee when deemed advisable for the good of the 
Conference 

(6) The First or Second Vice President in the absence of the President shall fulfil the duties 
of the President * 

(c) The Secretary shall be responsible to and under the direct control and supervision of the 
Conference and Executive Committee and his duties shall be as follows 

1 He shall keep a record of all meetmgs and conduct and preserve all correspondence of the 
Conference 

2 He shall act as Secretary of the Executive Committee, and, if necessary, of all other 
committees of the orgamzation, keeping a record of the work of each committee, issue calls to its 
meetmgs and keeping its committeemen informed of pertinent matters issue biilletms under the 
direction of the committee to the membership of the Conference, relative to matters under the 
committee’s jurisdiction, collect and compile data to further the committee’s work, supply its 
committeemen with stationery and forms and render such other assistance as each committee 
may require 

3 He shall keep the members of the Conference informed, through bulletins issued to the 
membership of all business transacted by the various committees and at the annual convention of 
the Conference 

4 He shall perform such other duties as the Conference or the Executive Committee may 
designate from tune to time 

5 While actmg as the Treasurer he shall receive all fimds and disburse the same under 
the direction of the Executive Committee or by vote of the Conference and report m detail at 
each annual meetmg 

6 He shall make a report of his year s work at each annual convention of the Conference 

(d) The Executive Committee shall provide for the property and equipment necessary to the 
proper functioning of the organization, shall regulate and control and dispose of any property 
belongmg to the Conference and transact all other busmess of the Conference between annual 
meetings and fill all vacancies that may occur in elective offices between annual meetings and 
perform such other duties and exercise such other powers as may be delegated to or conferred upon 
It by the Conference or the Constitution and By Laws It shall fix the compensation of the 
Secretary 

Article B — Dues — Membership dues in the Conference shall be $5 00 for active and 
S3 00 for associate membership per calendar year, or such other amount as may be fixed at the 
annual convention of the Conference 

Article C — Committees — Standmg Committees Unless otherwise provided for, the 
President shall appoint from the membership the following standing committees of three members 
each 


1 Committee on Nominations 

2 Committee on Legislation 
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3 Committee on Publication and Publicity 

4 Committee on Programs of Meetings 

5 Committee on Speakers 

Special CommiUees — ^The President shall appomt from the membership such special com- 
mittees as may be authorized by the Conference or by the Executive Committee Such special 
committees shall lapse at the next annual meetmg unless otherwise provided 

Article D — A clmties — The activities of the Conference shall be 

1 To provide for the interchange of association pubhcations 

2 The interchange of state pharmacy laws and important city ordinances affecting 
pharmacy 

3 Interchange of annual convention information, such as arrangements, programs, financ- 
ing, donations, contnbutions, legislative activities 

4 Round table discussions on Association Management 

5 Such other activities as may be recommended by the Conference m annual con- 
vention 

Article E — Order oj Business — The order of business for the annual convention of the 
Conference shall be as follows 

1 Call to order 

2 Calling the roll 

3 Reading the minutes 

4 The President’s Address 

5 Appointment of committees 

6 Reports of officers 

7 Reading commumcations 

8 Report of Committee on Membership 

9 Election of members 

10 Election of officers 

11 Miscellaneous busmess 

12 Reading of papers, addresses and discussions 

13 Unfinished busmess 

14 Installation of officers 

15 Adjournment 

Article F — Rules of Order — ^The ordinary rules of parliamentary bodies shall govern the 
Conference and shall be enforced by the presiding officer 

Article G — Amendments — ^Amendments to the By-Laws may be submitted in wnting at 
any annual meeting and be acted upon at any subsequent session 

Rowland Jones stated that the Bulletm Service was started as a direct result of the request 
made by the group referred to He stated that probably some rmstakes had been made, but the 
effort was m the direction of presenting something valuable for each mdividual One of the mam 
objects of the Bulletin was to bnng information to the Secretancs which could be passed on to the 
membership of the Associations There has been cntiasm but also commendations The idea in 
presenting matters was to present the subject as clearly as possible so that the information would 
be understood In one of the bulletins the alcohol proposition was discussed and a few days after 
the Bulletin was mailed out he was pnvileged to speak at a distnct meeting of the Maryland Phar- 
maceutical Association, and one of the druggists accused the N A R D of defendmg boot legging 
In a bulletin subsequent to that he endeavored to explain this misunderstanding Many thought 
the Bulletin of sufficient importance to be sent out to all of the members Information on these 
matters reached the Gov emment Mr Jones stated that he had no new information but he would 
like to hear discussion as to how the Bulletin might be made of greater service, that it could be en- 
larged to about twice the size for the same postage He solicited cnticism and suggestions 

A short time ago pamphlets were mailed out on the Patman investigation of the American 
Retail rcdcration This investigation has brought to light a great man> things that have at 
traded attention Among other things the investigation showed that the chain stores did 50 per 
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ceat of the food business and that their success was dependent on the discount which they are able 
to obtain through their buying power 

Mr Jones recommended that the report be read by the members, because the mfomialion 
given is sworn testimony and gives information on many different things that are going on in the 
business world Among these are the methods of fightmg state legislation He was amazed at the 
careful way in which this was worked Before leaving Washington he had spoken to Congressman 
Patman and the latter informed him that the bill would probably be reported on by the Committee 
to whom it was referred by a vote of fifteen to three The Committee on Judiciary had held sev 
eral sessions m discussing the Patman Bill 

It was asked what this bill would accomplish for the retail pharmacist and Mr Jones re 
phed that it will make illegal any discount which cannot be demonstrated as being an earned dis 
count The seller cannot give a discount to any buyer which he does not give to all buyers on 
quantity basis, unless it can be proven that the large volume purchased results in economy for him 
It was stated of a company that no discount on a quantity in excess of one gross iv as justified 
on the basis of economy and represents no savings to the manufacturer more than that which is 
not earned on a quantity basis The motion was made and duly seconded commending the 
N A R D for the Bullehn Semce to State secretanes 
The First Session was then adjourned 

SECOND SESSION 

The Second Session of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretanes was con 
vened by President F V McCullough at 9 30 a m , August 9 1935 

The report of the Committee on Nommations was called for, it was presented by Charles J 
Clayton, as follows President, J W Slocum, Iowa, First Vice-President, Roy S Wamack Call 
forma. Second Vice President, William B Day, Ilhnois, Secretary Treasurer, Carl G A Hairing 
Massachusetts, Executive Committee the foregoing officers and F V McCullough, Indiana, A L I 
Wume Virginia, Robert C Wilson Georgia, J J Gill, Rhode Island, J Lester Hayman, West 
Virgmia, Jennings Murphy, Wisconsm, Delegate to the House of Delegates, Charles J Clayton, 
Colorado 

On motion in due course the officers and committee members were elected 
Charles J Clayton, speakmg for J W Slocum, who was absent, on ' The Secretary’s Obliga 
tion to the Industry and Profession in Sponsormg State and National Legislation ” 

Speakmg for himself — ‘he acted in an advisory capacity and collected information and dis 
seminated news He did not make any attempt to dictate the policies of the legislative commit 
tee, the members acted according to their own views on the suggestions He did not think the 
secretary should act as an aid and as a duector of activities " 

R. C Wilson suggested, owmg to the small attendance that mstead of carrying out the pro- 
gram a further discussion of the buUetm be taken up He said, 'someprogressisbemgmade In con 
versation with President McCullough and the Secretary, the latter gave figures on the cost of 30 000 
copies and that this could be sent to all members of an association for about 25 cents per year He 
cited Georgia with 500 members would pay $225 00 The suggestion included further that there 
would be no duphcation, that the editorial direction would be by the two associations He con 
sidered this a forward step and that the state assoaations would be brought into closer contact 
with the national associations He referred to Science for size and style, it would to some extent, 
take the place of the buUetms being issued He thought that national associations had an oppor 
tumty m this promotion to consolidate the pharmaceutical interests Information is needed on 
preparations There should be umson so that the several states can be informed regarding legisla 
tion He suggested that Secretary Kelly explain the project at some time during the session ” 

J Lester Hayman was of the opimon "that the publication under consideration should take 
the place of the Bulletin being issued by the N A R D from Washmgton This would be a com 
bmed effort of the two national associations, there would be no advertising in the proposed publi 
cation ” 

J G Beard said it would requue some salesmanship to make the proposition acceptable in 
North Carolma, he would be met by the statement 'we are a little hard pressed ' He hoped the 
proposition could be handled by an equal division of the necessary funds ’’ 
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Roy S Warnack stated ‘ We get the N A R D Journal, giving most of the news and 
most of the infonnation concemmg legislative matter We get the A Ph A Jouenai, Then m 
the interim we come to reahze the necessity of furmshmg timely information to the secretanes 
with the result that we are getting a very splendid service now from the N A R D I don't know 
what advantage would be gained by all of the members receivmg that BidWtn from the N A R D 
at the present time It is very helpful to the association secretanes It would take an appropna- 
tion of $500 00 to get the approval of all the vanous assoaations throughout the country I don’t 
know what would be accomplished by a joint orgamzation except to make a mutually fnendly and 
coSperative spint If this sheet were to come out monthly or semi monthly it would not give us 
the timely news, which we need California issues its own bulletm That state bulletin is sent out 
as an enclosure with the sheets from the two major associations Timelmess is the mam thmg and 
we get It out while the news is hot " 

R, C Wilson said that ' perhaps there are 60,000, in round numbers, drug stores m the United 
States The total membership of the A Ph A and N A R D is approximately 25 000 My 
view IS that this proposition was aimed primarily at those who don’t get any pharmaceutical htera- 
ture It has been my observation that the average druggist reads less than those of any other 
group I know about If we can get them to read somethmg, it would be worth while, whatever 
the expenditure It is the 60% that receive no hterature that I was thmkmg about, and it gives 
an opportunity for the safe of full membership m the N A R D and the A Ph A , too ” 

E F Kelly, after explaining the tentative plans for the publication, presented the follow- 
ing "I move that the Conference of Pharmaceutical Assoaation Secretanes express its approval 
of the effort of the Ambricak Phakuaceuticai:, Association to issue a popular professional pub- 
lication to be available to the members of the state associations ” 

Motion seconded and earned 

R, C Wilson presented the following 'I wish to make a motion to go on record as approv- 
ing and thanking the N A R D for the legislative bulletm issued by the Washington N A R D 
representative to state associations and we bespeak its continuance " 

Motion seconded and earned 

Continuation of the Discussion on the Secretary’s Obligation 

Mr Warnack — "The Secretary's obligation to the Industry and Profession in sponsonng 
state and national legislation is very concrete The Secretary is blamed for the failure of legisla- 
tion but he does not receive much credit for its success As a matter of fact I don't think he should, 
although the idea might have come from his own fertile brain 

"The Secretary has a definite obligation to the national organizations in an abstract way 
and he has a concrete obligation to every state association and every druggist within his state His 
duties are very definite 

"The success of his position depends on how ardently he pursues the duties given to him 
If he owns a store, he has a vital mterest m the legislature, because he has to live and work under 
the terms of the bills which are passed 

"His first obligation is to his state, but when the legislation has proved to be sound he feels 
obligated to carry this to the nation Very often the legislative committee will find itself at a state 
legislature in the midst of legislation which it finds must be sponsored because often there is legisla- 
tion introduced during the session of which they have no knowledge before going to the capitol 
They spnng it on you when you know nothing about it 

“Sound legislation offers a better opportunity for success if you are gomg to mtroduce it 
yourself Such progress usually takes the form of the introduction of resolutions either by an in- 
dividual, or local organization at the state conventions These m turn, if acted upon favorably, 
become a mandate upon the association to carry out 

"Referring to our California legislation which has caused much comment, our Fair Trade 
Act — think that resolution was introduced by F E Mortenson at the 1931 meetmg Caused a 
lot of talk and the resolution was adopted That particular bill and several others suggested at 
that time were carefully worked out , a legislative committee was appointed and the bills were then 
taken to the capitol 

"A great deal depends, of course, upon the legislative committee and the Secretary It is my 
opinion that if they work, they should not be subject to change as other oflneers They get to know 
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the methods of the capitol and can carry proposals through We have been fortunate because 
Messrs Mortenson and Lenehan have had a great deal of experience with the ms and outs of the 
capitol and know how to go about the work for the best results When you have men of that type 
they should be retamed They know legislative procedures and they stay at the post until after 
the legislature closes, because sometimes they have to convmce the Governor that he should sign 
enacted bills 

"That gives you an insight on the method that we have employed to secure state legislabon 
When bills are taken to the national capitol, the obligation is placed upon the secretaries to carry 
them through It is a very definite obligation It places much work on the secretanes but I 
think It IS an obhgation they should assume 

‘ The method that this form of obhgation took with reference to the Fair Trade Act was 
that after it was enacted we earned it through the courts and made all information concerning it 
available to the N A R D 

There were two or three factors responsible for carrying this through to a successful com 
pletion The first thmg was to supply all the states with copies of the bill and a primary letter 
explainmg the need for it The next step was to supply information concemmg arguments for the 
bill and how it might be earned through 

‘Mr Mortenson did much research work for it and made multigraphed copies and sent them 
to all the states mterested m the Fair Trade Acts 

Another factor was Mr Henry president of the N A R D , who was traveling over the 
country attendmg state conventions I am satisfied that his talk before state bodies when they 
were wavermg was responsible for at least two states getting theirs through The third phase of 
the work — -many of the states were floundering around and did not know what to do with it — did 
not know how to get the manufacturers to act what form of contracts to use what was legal and 
what was not 

The N A R D asked me to help — I prepared a folder makmg it as brief as possible but 
retaining the essential facts I sent this to the N A R D , thinkmg they would use it m the 
Journal, but they published it in bulletin form and distributed it to all the states operating under 
the Fair Trade Acts and sent it to every Senator and every Congressman, some copies were sold to 
manufacturers and the legal profession 

I thmk that secretanes can automatically become burden bearers — I thmk it is a duty 
they owe to the profession because the more we have the more we should give ” 

In the absence of Secretary J W Slocum of Iowa the chairman called on Charles J Clay 
ton to lead a discussion assigned to Mr Slocum The Secretanes Obligation to the Industry in 
Promoting Sound Business and Fau Trade Practices ” 

Mr Clayton said m part Such busmess as we have would indicate that it is a desuabdity 
We don’t know how many prescnptions are wntten in the United States A few years ago there 
was a survey in Maryland which showed that there were wntten annually possibly three presenp 
tions per capita In the St Louis Drug Survey it showed one and a half per capita m that dis 
tnet I thmk about half way would mean 281 000 000 prescriptions a year and if those were di 
vided equally among 60 000 drug stores that is over 4500 prescnptions per year per state I would 
say that for many stores there is far greater opportunity for gain m secunng the prescnption prac 
tice than there is m trymg to meet the pnees of every one who sells merchandise as low as he can 
The point I want to make is that there are a lot of druggists who are just forgetting about presenp 
tions — -they forget that is a line they might get at a good price if they would 

There are many stores m small towns where the doctors do their own dispensing and even 
in the large cities many doctors do so There are many druggists who for one reason or another 
will make no effort to secure prescription practice, consequently the total number will be divided 
not among 60 000 stores but not even among half that number I think that the way back to 
prosperity for many stores is not commercially but professionally 'Back to Pharmacy’ would be 
a good motto for many retail druggists to adopt ’’ 

R. C Wilson — - I have had theories about this proposition of the professional work in the 
drug store Mr Clayton has expressed it adequately He has said in a few words all that I 
might have said if I had talked at considerable length We are gomg to attempt in Georgia, this 
association year this sort of a proposition We have been able to finance a full tune secretary 
whose duties will be to go over the state Whether I will have an official connection with the 
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association I can’t say definitely at this time Theorebcally I am at this time what they call an 
executive secretary We outhned this sort of a campaign for this man to put across 

He IS gomg into the drug stores of the state to sell membership m the assoaation He is 
going to try to mterest druggists in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals — U S P and N F — 
supply themselves with the proper equipment, where it is lacking, as it is m a good many places 
We are going to try to get each druggist to put in a library for his own reference and for the doctors 
of the community Also to arrange for discussions before every group of doctors m the state 
county and district societies on U S P and N F preparations and try to impress upon them the 
fact that the doctor hunself has come to be a medium through which our most popular proprietary 
products are placed on the markets By his prescribing them or telling people to get them he is 
establishing a demand constantly for those proprietary products which are now m the hands of 
cutters department stores and other places We will endeavor to persuade these doctors to write 
prescriptions on official products, the price of which we can control and impress him with the fact 
that he is the medium through which the propnetary medicines are being introduced to the public 
Some of our most popular products are being cut to day m a way so there is no profit whatever 
We propose to bnng that condition squarely before the medical profession If we can t sell them 
we are gomg to try to explain to the people of our state the fact that the high cost of medicine and 
medical care is a proposition for which the doctor is himself responsible I have three or four en 
gagements already to go before distnct groups in the state, where there iviU be 250 to 300 doctors 
and there will he druggists present I am gomg to talk to them of then failure to prepare endorse 
and support the U S P and N F products I think if you will give us a year and then let me re 
port to you it will be more interesting than any theory I might present at this time ” 

Mr Yeomans — It was my pleasure to maugurate the U S P and N F campaign in 
Chicago which I think was the first real organized campaign put over in the United States Chair- 
man Sisson of the U S P and N F committee in charge, was on that original committee and is 
still carrying on in the organization The group which was representative of Cook County met 
regularly and did some very constructive work We held joint meetings of physicians dentists 
and druggists and within a few months that made a very noticeable increase of such prescnptions 
m Chicago The work was earned on up to the time of the War and through the great changes 
undergoing in pharmacy at the time the work was temporarily abandoned but has since been re- 
organized wath growing satisfaction ” 

Frank Hau, Portland — ' I hope you heard the paper by E Fullerton Cook relative to get 
ting together and making a study of professional pharmacies I thmk the time is npe for co 
operation between the different groups that are interested We have pharmacists m Portland who 
have improved then prescnption departments and are using every effort to bnng baek the profes 
sional end of the business These men grouped together in the city of Portland about 75 or SO 
have been attempting to contact the physicians and the dentists and we have progressed In our 
new pharmacy law we put in the U S P and N F requuements as to label The preparations 
must be by a graduate druggist who studies four years and learns how to manufacture U S P and 
N F products If he then sells ham sandwnches he will buy his U S P produets He 'hould 
know how to manufacture them and if he will do that he vnll cut his cost and be more interested m 
them ” 

It was moved that the meeting be adjourned — Carried and the meeting adjourned at 11 30 

A M 

Editor’s Note We are thankful for President F V McCullough’s help m preparing this 

report 


TVA DECISION 

The Washttigloyi Post in an editorial com- 
ments that "aside from the legal pomts which it 
clanfied the Supreme Court’s so-called TVA 
decision has served a most useful purpose 
For it clearlj demonstrates that this high 
tribunal is onlj concerned with fau and ac 
curate interpretation of the Constitution and 
not with the promulgation of any economic 
theoncs or social philosophj That aspect of 


the decision should do more than anything 
else to end the campaign for limitation of the 
court s authontj as the arbiter and guardian 
of the fundamental law ’’ 

ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL BANNED 
The use of isopropyl alcohol as a rubbmg 
alcohol, in such a way as to mislead the con- 
sumer into thinking he is receivmg ethyl alco- 
hol, IS forbidden b> the Food and Drug 
Admmistration 
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To the Members of the Council 


February 7, 1936 


SI Minutes of the Meeting of the Council on December 5, 1935 Motion No 32 (Council 
Letter No 11, page 58) has been earned and the minutes are approved as corrected 

82 Bequest of Dr Frederick B Kilmer Motion No 33 (Council Letter No 11 page 59) 
has been earned The release has been executed by the secretary and the bequest has been 
paid 

83 Contract for Printing and Mailing the Journal for 1936 Motion No 34 (Council 
Letter No 11, page 59) has been earned and the contract is awarded to the Mack Pnntmg 
Company 

84 Budget for 1936 Motion No 35 (Council Letter No 11 page 61) has been earned 

and the budget IS approved as submitted Dr Fischelis voted ‘ no ” 

85 Selection of Auditors Motion No 36 (Council Letter No 11 page 62) has been 
earned and W A Johnson & Co are selected to audit the accounts of the Association for 1935 

86 Election of Members Motion No 37 (Council Letter No 11, page 62) has been car 
ned and applicants for membership numbered 135 to 173 mclusive are declared elected 

87 Proposed Publication The following letter has been received from H A B Dunning 

I note in Council Letter No 11 1935-1936 page 59 that I have been ap 
pointed by Chairman Hilton as a member of the Committee on Ways and Means to 
provide for the proposed publication, as outhned in Council Letter No 10, page 1 109 
I am entirely in favor of the proposed study by the Committee on Contents 
Scope and Style, R L Swam Chairman, and also the investigation by the Commit 
tee on Ways and Means, C W Holton Chairman and am deeply interested and hope 
for a successful issue I do not however beheve that I should be a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and am therefore declming the appomtment 

‘‘You can be assured of my interest and cooperation in promoting the progress 
of the entire plan ” 

and Chairman Hilton has appointed H C Christensen a member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means to fill the vacancy 

88 Use of Text of N F VI Requests for permission to use the text for partial reproduc 
tion have been received from Dr Herman Goodman in a book on the Use of Drugs in Modem Cos 
metics and the Treatment of Common Skm Diseases, from the Tennessee School of Pharmacy m 
mimeographed notes for their students and from Professor George W Fiero in a revision of his 
book ‘ Review of Pharmacy ” 

These requests with samples of the manusenpt were submitted to Chairman DuMez of the 
Committee on Pubhcations and it is recommended that the requests be granted with the usual 
charge of $5 00 

{Motion No 38) It is moved by DuMez that permission be granted to Dr Herman 
Goodman, to the Tennessee Pharmacy School and to Professor George W Fiero, to use the text 
of the N F VI for partial reproduction, respectively m the pubhcations mentioned above under 
the usual conditions and at a charge of S5 00 in each case 

89 Applicants for Membership The fotlowmg apphcations properly endorsed and ac 
companied by the first year’s dues have been received 

No 174, Mrs Theodore M Edison Llewellyn Park West Orange N J , No 175, An 
thony William Annola 4 Ravine Ave , Nutley N J No 176 Michael Anthony Dente, 180 Mam 
Ave , Vineland N J , No 177 Bernard P McNamara 302 N Ellwood Ave , Baltimore, Md , 
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No 178, Carroll P Foster, 3036 E Monument St Baltimore, Md , No 179, Bertram Kamber, 
2402 Lakeview Ave , Baltimore, Md , No 180, Raymond F X James, Library, Fordham Uni 
versity. New York, N Y , No 181, Israel Dan Fiertel, 775 Jenmngs St , New York, N Y , No 
182, J H Barnett, 117 E Potomac St , Brunswick, Md , No 183, Oscar Loddy, 835 Mam St., 
Fitchburg, Mass , No 184, Charles A Heyl, 22 W 9th St , Ene, Pa , No 185, Donald Albin 
Wallace, 8134 McCormick Blvd , Chicago, lU , No 186, John R McClelland, 130 Bnstol, New 
Haven, Conn , No 187, J K Kohser, 542 N Pine Ave , Chicago, 111 , No 188, Ray M Anderson 
70S E Second St , Merrill Wis , No 189, Samuel David Goldberg, 2923 Atlantic Ave , Brooklyn 
N y , No 190, Ralph J Mill, 025 Mullett St , Detroit, Mich , No 191, Valentine F Greene 18 
Kensington Ave Jersey City, N J , No 192, Harold DeWitt Goulden, 57 Cobane Terrace, West 
Orange, N J , No 193, Frank Joseph Konnek, 1852 S Scoville Ave Berwyn, III , No 194, 
Arthur Garfield Raiche, 425 E Wisconsin Ave , Milwaukee, Wis , No 195 Wood Wheeler Goble, 
403 Eddy Ave , Missoula, Mont , No 196 John Pastemacki, Virgima, Minn , No 197 Beal S 
Alstodt, 111-73 145th St , Jamaica, L I , N Y No 198 Arthur Phillip Hess, 112 E Broad St , 
Elyna, Ohio, No 199, Oswald H Rotho, 210 Littleton Ave , Newark, N J , No 200, Robert R 
Gilmore, 2095 Honeywell Ave , Broa\, New York, N Y , No 201, Elder Charles Gauthier, 
Station Hospital, Fort Missoula, Mont 

(Motion No 39) Vote on applications for membership in the American PHARMACstmcAt 
Association 

E F Kelli Secretary 


THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 

In The Sunday Star, Washmgton, D C , there 
is an mterestmg discussion pertaimng to the 
location of the Administration Buildmg for the 
Pan-Amencan Union, relative to which there 
has been some discussion by Secretary Ickes 
and the President and the Fine Arts Com 
mission 

The Sunday Star states that back of the 
argument are more than thirty five years of 
history As long ago as 1901 it was suggested 
that Constitution Ave should be laid out 
as a marble thoroughfare leading to the Arling- 
ton Bndge Gradually the plan is progressing 
The Lincoln Memonal and the Memorial 
Bridge, the National Academy of Sciences 
and the building of the Asierican PHARitA- 
CEirricAL Association, each a masterpiece of 
architectural design, nere successive steps in 
uhat the Fine Arts Commission has considered 
the right direction 

Comparatively recently the land between 
18th and 19th Streets C Street north to E 
Street, nas appropriated for a new Intenor 
Building, now under construction, and it is 
regarding this construction that there is argu 
meat In discussing the matter. Dr Charles 
Moore refers to the section in which the 
American Institute of Pharmacv is located 
and It IS the only part of the argument to which 
reference will be made and this only in reference 
to the Pharmacy Buildmg 


"For the past ten or twelve years the plan 
of flanking the Lmcoln Memonal with a senes of 
white marble semi public bmldmgs has been m 
progress The A Ph A Building and the 
National Academy of Sciences, both land and 
buildmgs paid for from their own funds The 
Public Health Service Buildmg is a govern- 
ment building When the American Phar- 
maceutical Association bought lots m the 
center of the square between 22nd and 33rd 
Streets it was insisted that an entire frontage 
facing Constitution Ave be purchased and 
thereon be constructed a marble buildmg, 
advancmg it from the line of the Science Bmld- 
mg in order to enhance its individuahty, the 
center one of the five spaces between 17th and 
23rd Streets was purchased by the Federal 
Reserve Board, agam marble was required, 
and again to give this important building special 
significance ’ 

The American Pharmaceutical AssoaA- 
TiON has met every request and has the full 
support of all concerned Dr Charles Moore's 
support is highly valued 

James E Hancock, Baltimore pharmacist, 
president of the Society of the War of 1812, has 
been dclivermg addresses before various orgam 
zations and over the radio to arouse interest 
m the mov'ement to bnng the fngate Con 
stellation back to Baltunore The launching 
of the Constellation m Baltimore, September 
7 1797, practicallv marks the beginning of the 
U S Navy 



Editorial Notes 


AN APPRECIATION 

Hon Albert C Ritcbie a foremost citizen 
statesman governor of Maryland for four 
terms, died February 24th It is not for us 
to speak of his achievements m national and 
state affairs but of his recognition of pharmacy 
always ready to commend the profession as 
important in pubhc health service He was a 
speaker at the Baltimore meetmg of the Ameri 
CAN Pharmaceutical Association and his 
Pharmacy Week messages expressed his ap- 
preciation of pharmacy During his adminis 
tration the buddmg for the University of 
Maryland School of Pharmacy was constiucled 
he actively, supported representation of 
pharmacy on the Board of Health and in fen 
states if any is pharmacy better represented 
due to his mfluence and support His valuation 
of pharmacy is m evidence , pharmacists mourn 
his passmg and jom in paying tribute to a 
great Amencan citizen 

THE THERAPY OF THE COOK 
COUNTY HOSPITAL ’ 

In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association of February 1st there is another 
contribution by Dr Bernard Fantus on the 
above named subject In their elaboration 
these articles are submitted to the members of 
the attendmg staff of the Cook County Hospital 
by the Director of Therapeutics Dr Bernard 
Fantus These articles are a source of valuable 
information for pharmaasts and should be 
carefully studied by them The subject re 
ferred to is entitled ‘ The Therapy of Coughs 
relative to which pharmacists should be in- 
formed, sixteen prescnptions are discussed 
at length whereby the important fact is im 
pressed that one preparation cannot serve in 
the treatment of all coughs Dr Fantus pre 
sents a study of the prescnptions under a num 
ber of headmgs such as — the Useful Cough 
the Tight Cough, the Loose Cough, the Useless 
Cough, the Chronic Cough, thereby pharmacists 
may obtam necessary information 

The contnbutions of Dr Fantus are of great 
value to physicians and impress them with the 
importance of judgment in prescnbiug and 
pharmacists may gam a better understandmg 
relative to some phase of dispensing and 
perhaps of their obligations As a result there 
IS the opportumty of cooperation for better 
service 

Prescnbmg and dispensmg offer oppor- 
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tunities for mutual cooperation between physi 
Clans and pharmacists 

PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS 

The retirement of Dr Reid Hunt, since 1913 
professor of pharmacology at Harvard Medical 
School Boston has been announced He 
served m the University of Maryland School ot 
Medicme in 1896, and after two years as tutor 
m physiology at the College of Physiaans and 
Surgeons (Columbia) New York at Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine until 
1903 as associate and as associate professor of 
pharmacology He was chief of the division 
of pharmacology of the U S Pubhc Health 
Service from 1904 until 1913 In 1923 he was 
visitmg professor to Pekmg Union Medical 
College and from 1920 to 1930 president of the 
U S Pharmacopceial Convention He was 
chairman of the Section of Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics of the Amencan Medical 
Association m 1908-1909-1910, a member of 
the House of Delegates m 1911-1912 and has 
been a member of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the Association smee its mcepbon 
ml905 He succeeded Dr George H Simmons 
as chairman of the Council m 1927 His 
mvestigations have been of the first order and 
have found ready recogmtion both m Amenta 
and m Europe and he has contnbuted much to 
the hterature on his specialty Dr Hunts 
plans for the future were not announced 
Through the Journal of the American Medical 
A ssociation 

Col Wallace DeWitt has been appointed 
assistant to the surgeon general of the U S 
Army Major Gen Charles R Rejmolds with 
the rank of brigadier general succeedmg Bnga 
dier General Matthew Delaney who retued 
November 30th 

We have received from Dr Roland E Kre- 
mers the following Semi Annual Reports of 
Sehunmel & Co October 1900 and October 
1901, April and May 1903, Apnl and May 
1906, April 1907, April 1909, April 1911, 
Apnl 1914, October 1914 to Apnl 1915, Octo- 
ber 1915, annual 1921 Bericht Schimmel S- 
Co April 1921, edition 1923 edition 1928, 
Centenary Volume 1929, annual 1929, 1930 
1931 

In appreciation of his many years of construe 
tive service to pharmacy J H Haughton, sec 
retary of the Florida State Board of Pharmacy 
for the past eighteen years president of the 
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Flonda State Pharmaceutical Association dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1931-1932 and secretary of 
the same association from 1907 to 1925 was 
initiated as an honorary member of Iota Chap- 
ter, Rho Chi, Society of the School of Phar 
macy, Umversity of Flonda, at its ninth annual 
banquet held at GamesviIIe, Monday evening, 
January 13th Mr Haughton was initiated 
into the society by W M Hankins, of Daytona 
Beach, also an honorary member 

The toastmaster of the evening was Dr B 
V Christensen director of the School of Phar- 
macy 

Dr Albert L Raymond, for nine years as 
sociated with the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research, has been appointed director 
of the Research Laboratories of G D Searle &. 
Co Chicago 

Dean Fredenck J Wulhng was tendered a 
life time chairmanship of the scientific and 
practical section of the Minnesota State 
Pharmaceutical Association at the closmg ses- 
sion of its fifty-second annual convention 


The Dean has been head of the College of 
Pharmacy since its mception in 1892 

The Veteran Druggists Association of Balti- 
more elected F C Purdum, President and 
George A. Bunting, Vice-President 

Creighton Umversity has presented a plaque 
to Howard Chamberlain Newton m grateful 
recognition of the loyal and efiacient service, 
professor of pharmacy from 1914-1935 and 
dean of the CoUege of Pharmacy, 1916-1935 ” 
ProfessorNewton is now a member of the faculty 
of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 

The Umversity of Cincinnati has announced 
a new application of the University's co- 
operative system of techmcal trainmg to begin 
in September Students will spend alternate 
periods in mdustnal plants and at the Uni 
versity Durmg each of the two University 
periods they will receive a S500 00 fellowship 
and free tuition The fellowship and the pay 
received m mdustry wiU amount to about 
SIOOO 00 a year 


OBITUARY 


MRS EMILY TAPPEN FAIRCHILD 
Mrs Emily Tappen Fairchild, widow of 
Samuel W Fairchild who founded the finn of 
Fairchild Brothers pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers now the Fairchild Brothers & Foster 
Company, died at her home in New York 
February 19th, after several months’ illness 
She was eighty two years old 
The late Samuel W Fairchdd founded the 
Fairchild Scholarship 

WALTER! STURGEON 
Walter J Sturgeon, member of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, who for 
almost half a century was one of Kittannrag's 
(Pennsylvania) most prominent citizens passed 
away m Johns Hopkms Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md , on January 23, 1936, follow mg an Ulncss 
from pneumonia 

For forty nme years until September 1934, 
Mr Sturgeon conducted Sturgeon's Drug 
Store on Market Street and he enjoy ed an ev 
ccptionally wade acquaintance not only in the 
local community but in the entire state 
He took an actne interest m drug association 
affairs and was a member of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists having been 
identified with that organization since its in- 
ception He was also a member of the Penn- 


sylvania Pharmaceutical Association since 
1900, and served as its president (1920-1921) 
In 1931 Mr Sturgeon was elected to Life 
Membership He is survived by his widow 

GEORGE L RAPPORT 

Dr George L Rapport prorament in Con- 
necticut Pharmacy member of the Ajierican 
Pharmaceutical Association, died at his 
home in Hartford February 1st, aged sixty 
years He was one of the founders of the 
Connecticut College of Pharmacy and untiring 
m his efforts m behalf of the mstitution For 
many years, he was a member of the board of 
trustees and treasurer of the College In 
recogmtion of his accomplishments in phar 
macy, the Connecticut College of Pharmacy, in 
1933, conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Pharmacy He was a former 
commissioner of pharmacy and a Past-Presi 
dent of the Connecticut Pharmaceutical 
Association 

Dr Rapport was bom m Russia on January 
18 1870, part of his earlier education was 
received m Vienna, before coming to the United 
States in 1892 After attendmg Bacon Acad- 
emy m Connecticut he enrolled m the College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York where he 
was graduated m 1894 After his graduation, 
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until 1915, he conducted a pharmacy m Hart- 
ford For a penod of three years he directed 
the courses in pharmacy at the HiUyer Institute 
of the Hartford Y M C A 
The funeral was largely attended by pharma- 
cists from all parts of the State Dr Rapport 
IS survived by his wife and two sons— Richard 
assistant to the State Banking Commissioner 
and Professor Victor A Rapport of the Con- 
necticut State College 


LAFAYETTE BENEDICT MENDEL 
Dr LaFayette Benedict Mendel Sterling 
professor of physiological chemistry in Yale 
University, died on December 9, 1935 after 
an illness of eighteen months He was bora 
at Delhi, New York, on February 5 1872, 
and received both his undergraduate and gradu 
ate training at Yale where he was awarded 
the degree of A B m 1891 and that of Ph D in 
1893 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


EXTRA NEW JERSEY PRESCRIPTION 
TEST SCHEDULED 
Two examinations in place of the one ongi- 
nally scheduled prior to June 1st by the New 
Jersey Board of Pharmacy wiU be held on 
February 27th The second examinattan will 
follow on May 14th Dr Fischehs explams 
that changes m the registration requirements 
which will become effective m New Jersey on 
July 1st, coupled with the change from a 
minimum 4-year course and the advent of the 
new revisions of the U S Pharmacopoeia and 
National Formulary which become official 
on June 1st, have led the Board to arrange for 
the two examinations 

VIRGINIA LEGISLATION 
Three bills providmg for the regulation of 
drugs have been mtroduced m the General 
Assembly of Virgima by Senator G E Heller 
Bedford druggist, and Senator J W Whitten 
of Tazewell 

One of these bills would prohibit the distribu- 
tion of drugs and medicines by medicine shows 
another would provide for the mspection of 
drugs, and a thud would provide for the regu- 
lation of the manufacture of drugs, medicines 
and cosmetics with registered pharmacies ex- 
cepted In all of these bills the State Board of 
Pharmacy w ould be the regulatory body 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
S 3514 has been reported to the Senate, 
with amendment proposing to regulate the 
manufacture dispensmg, sale and possession 
of narcotic drugs m the District of Columbia 
(S Rept 1538) H R 8437 has been reported 
to the Senate, without amendment directmg 
the Commission on Licensure to Practice the 
Heahng Art m the District of Columbia to 
issue a hcense to Dr Arthur B Walker — 
Jotir 4. M A , February 22nd 


SUPREME COURT HOLDS CORPORATE 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE ILLEGAL 

The Supreme Court of Illinois, Febniar) 
14th, in People vs United Medical Service, 
Inc held that a corporation cannot legally 
practice medicine in Illmois even though it 
attempts to do so through physician employees 
It accordmgly affirmed a judgment rendered 
by Judge M L McKinley of the Superior 
Court, Cook County, March 1935 ousting the 
Umted Medical Service Corporation from "the 
franchise occupation and business” of engagmg 
m the diagnosis and treatment of human ail 
ments Accordmg to the Chicago Tribune, 
February 14th an attempt will be made to 
reorganize the corporation on a partnership 
basis, m the hope of avoidmg legal difficulties 
It IS mtimated however, that before attempt 
mg such a reorganization the corporation may 
ask for a reheanng from the Supreme Court of 
Illmois and appeal, if possible, to the Supreme 
Court of the U S 

LOUISIANA DRUG CONTROL ACT 

(o) No drug retailer shall use advertising 
whether printed radio or display or of any 
other nature which is intentionally inaccurate 
m any material particular or misrepresents 
merchandise m respect to its use, trade mark 
grade, quality, quantity, size ongin, material 
content or preparation and no drug retailer 
shall use advertismg or selling methods which 
tend to deceive or mislead the customer 

(5) No drug retailer shall use advertismg 
which refers maccurately, in any material 
particular, to any competitor or his mcr 
chandise pnees values, credit terms policies 
or services 

(c) No drug retailer shall use advertising 
which lays claim to a policy or a contmumg 
practice of generally underselling competitors 
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(d) No drug retailer shall secretly give 
anything of value to a customer or to the em- 
ployee or agent of a customer for the purpose 
of mfluencmg a bill or statement of account to 
the employee agent or customer which is m- 
accurate m any material particular 
(«) No drug retailer shall sell or offer for 
sale any merchandise upon a condition which 
mvolves a lottery, gamble or other element of 
chance 

if) No drug retailer shall permit any 
demonstrator or sales employee whose salary 
IS wholly or partially paid by a manufacturer or 
distnbutor to work m his estabhshment, unless 
such demonstrator or sales employee is clearly 
and openly identified as the agent of such manu- 
facturer or distributor 

SECTION rn 

No drug retailer shall sell any drugs, medi- 
cmes, cosmetics, toilet preparations or drug 
sundries at a price below the manufacturer’s 
wholesale hst price per dozen, nor, m the case 
of biologicals or other of the above-mentioned 
products which are not customarily sold in 
dozens of greater lots, sell such products at 
less than the manufacturer's wholesale list 
price per umt, plus a per cent to represent 
averaged overhead expenses, which is to be 

BOOK NOTICES 

The American Illustrated Medical Dictionary 
A Complete Dictionary of the Terms Used m 
Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Chemistry, Nursing, Vetennary Science, Bi- 
ology, Medical Biography, etc By W A 
Newiun Dorland, am MD, FACS, 
Lieut Colonel M R C , U S Army, with the 
collaboration of E C L Miller, MD Seven- 
teenth edition Fabnkoid Pnee S7 00, 
Thumb mdex, S7 50, 1573 pages, with 945 
illustrations Philadelphia & London W B 
Saunders Company, 1935 
There are more than 5000 new wards alone m 
the New (,17th) Edition The Termmology 
conforms to the standards of the Amencan 
Medical Association Society of American 
Bacteriologists, Amencan Chemical Society, 
the B N A and other scientific bodies which 
adopted definite standards It gives the pro 
nunciation of aery word — not just the accent 
The denvation of words IS a feature It gives 
consideration to the histoncal aspect of 
words — name of discoverer or onginator, with 
date It giv es chemical sjmbols and chemical 
formulas 


arrived at arbitrarily m the manner heremafter 
set forth and which is to be subject to amend- 
ment as dictated from time to time by ac- 
cumulatmg expenence 

SECTION IV 

The Louisiana State Board of Pharmacy is 
hereby designated as the Board of Arbitration 
to carry out the provisions heremabove set 
forth m Section III of the Act 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING 
AND METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 

Discovery last Summer of large deposits of 
glauber salt, estimated to total 20,000,000 
tons, m the northwestern part of North Dakota 
by Federal relief workers was reported dunng 
the sessions of the Amencan Institute of Mming 
and Metallurgical Engineers, held m the Engi- 
neenng Societies Building New York, Febru- 
ary 17th to 21st The report was presented 
by Prof Irvm Lavme and Herman Femstem of 
the Umversity of North Dakota The dis- 
covery was made, the report said, as the result 
of a survey confined pnmarUy to three counties 
Eight deposits m all were discovered and the 
survey provided work for SLxty eight men from 
rehef rolls and m addition gave employment to 
a number of graduate engineers 

AND REVIEWS 

All recogmzed signs and symptoms of diag- 
nostic value, particularly the new ones, are 
mcluded, the technique of elicitation stated and 
the significance indicated 

The Dosage and Therapeutic Table is com- 
prehensive, covenng 37 pages arranged alpha- 
betically Dental and Vetennary Terms are 
defined 

Medical Biographies are bnef, but a source of 
ready information There are 945 illustra- 
tions, more than one hundred m color 

The Dictionary has gone through many 
revisions since 1900, and, m each of them, the 
information has kept pace with progress 
Only few references are given as the Dictionary 
has been a standard for many jears and is a 
library essential 

Grundrtss der Geschtchle der Deulschen 
Pharmazte (The history of German phar- 
macy ) By A Adlung Ph D , State Apothe- 
carj and member of the German Department 
of Health, and George Urdang, Sc D , honoraiy 
member of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association— for sketch see page 1259, Decem- 
ber Journal for 1932 Prepared, because of 
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the encouragement by the Society for the 
History of Pharmacy and the support of the 
German pharmaceutical profession The work 
IS dedicated to Hermann Schelenz Price 
R M 28, published by Julius Sponger, Berhn, 
Germany 

This comprehensive historical review of the 
history of German pharmacy, of 647 pages, is a 
most valuable work and should be placed m 
libraries relating to pharmacy The Intro 
ductory depicts the early history and the 
relation to the present status of pharmacy 
The first division deals with activities and the 
15 subjects review systematically the legal 
phases, the apothecary’s oath, reforms the 
activities within the pharmacy and outside 
relationships, deahng with the dispensmg of 
drugs other than m the apotheke, the person 
nel relation to physicians the hospital phar- 
macy the publications and military pharmacy 
The second division is concerned with the 
development of pharmacy herbals, household 
remedies etc The thud section discusses 
technical subjects measurmg and weighmg 
The fourth division speaks of pharmacists in 
discovenes as citizens, etc The concluding 
chapter is largely devoted to the library forms 
of medication discoveries, the industry dis 
covenes m related fields as chemistry 

This in a general way, but bnefly gives an 
idea of the valuable work Perhaps it would 
be sufficient to refer to the author, George 
Urdang, with whom Amencan pharmacists are 
acquainted through his activities and writings 
to which reference was made m the sketch 
appearing m the Journal A Ph A for 1932 
His ability and thoroughness bespeaks for the 
volume a place m the libranes as a reference 
book It IS a German pnnt but pharmacy is 
not limited by language and the publication 
will be welcomed as an outstandmg work 
relating to the history of pharmacy The 
indexes of more than 130 pages include refer- 
ences to materia medica, educational mstitu- 
tions publications of early and later periods, 
writers research workers etc 

The authors express the hope that pharma- 
cists elsewhere will write histones of pharmacy 
m their respective coimtnes 
IiicompaitbiUttes %n Prescriptions sixth edi- 
tion By Edsel a Ruddiman, Ph M M D 
formerly professor of Pharmacj Vanderbilt 
Umversity, Research Chemist with Ford 
Motor Company — ^Adley B Nichols Phar I) , 
B Sc assistant professor in Operative Phar- 
macy, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 


Science Publishers, John Wiley & Sons, Inc , 
New York Pnce S2 75 

Former editions have been extensivelj used 
in colleges of pharmacy Numerous unofficial 
substances have been added but such sub 
stances have only been included if considered 
of marked importance Many incompatibdi 
ties have been considered m preparations that 
may vary considerably from time to time 
Part I has been thoroughly revised and con 
siderable revision was made in Part II, to this 
about 170 prescriptions have been added 
The work is well and favorably known and 
no further comment is necessary, at this time 
no close study has been made of the examples 
given and, therefore, no prescriptions are dis 
cussed m this notice The co author Adley 
B Nichols, has been active in revision work 
and IS known also for the exhibits of U S P 
and N F preparations at state and national 
medical and pharmaceutical association con 
ventions 

The Extra Pharmacopceia of Martindak & 
Westcott Vol II 20th edition O’/s m by 
3V4 m Pp 889 , 22s 6d The Pharma 
ceutical Press, 23 Bloomsbury Square, London 
W C 1, H K Lewis & Co Ltd , 136 Gower 
St , W C 1 The preface sets forth the 
principal changes that have been made in com 
piling this edition The section relating to the 
analytical notes on the chemicals and materia 
medica of Volume I has, for all practical pur 
poses, been entirely rewritten The revision of 
the pages dealmg with nutrition has been ex 
tensive as might be expected The sections on 
water analysis and on sterilization have been 
completely rewritten Further formulas of 
proprietary medicmes are mcluded The 
Analytical Addenda to Chemicals and Matena 
Medica m Volume I occupy 204 pages, a fact 
indicatmg the importance of possessing the 
complete work The typography appears to 
us an improvement on that of previous edibons 
Tables and glossanes complete the information 
given as from the first appearance of the book, 
in a condensed and readable form ” — Thi 
Chemist and Druggist, November 2, 1935 


We regret very much to advise that our 
fellow member, W Bruce Phihp, has been quite 
ill for a time and is m Garfield Hospital Wash 
mgton He is improving slowly and we hope 
will soon be quite well agam Mrs Phihp re 
turned from California to be with her husband 
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FRANK A DELGADO 

Frank Anthony Delgado, First Vice-President of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, was bom m Jacksonville, Flonda He came from a family of 
pharmacists, both his father and two uncles having followed that profession One 
of the latter, Dr Thomas W Perrm, of Augusta, Ga , was a partner of Dr Robert 
Land who for years was a member of the Georgia State Board of Pharmacy F A 
Delgado’s father obtamed his early expenence m the estabhshment of the other 
uncle, Robert Martmez After becommg registered, he opened his own drug store 
m the suburb of Riverside, Jacksonville, Fla , m the ISQO’s This was about the 
time of the Spanish Amencan War and Mr Delgado, the subject of this sketch, 
recalls quite vividly that Jacksonville was full of Amencan soldiers on their way to 
Cuba, and while, later on, he was to play a part m a mihtary conflict of importance, 
he never agam expenenced thrills much greater than witnessmg General Fitzhugh 
Lee's troops parade on the streets of Jacksonville It was m his father’s store, be- 
ginmng about 1901 or 1902, that F A Delgado served his early apprenticeship and 
he looks back and recalls with pleasure this penod of about 35 years ago when 
pharmacy and pharmacists were held m rather high esteem in the commumty At 
that time there were no chain stores m Jacksonville nor did the department stores 
stock many toiletnes, much less medicmes, many drug stores had not installed 
soda fountaras, the term "curb service’’ was unknown, although ladies, in vic- 
tonas and carnages, did sometimes dnve up m front of the store to make purchases 

After graduatmg from High School, Mr Delgado attended the Moms School of 
Pharmacy m Macon, Georgia, graduatmg m 1911 Shortly after graduation he 
passed the Georgia State Board of Pharmacy and returned to Flonda, where he was 
employed with the J Darnel Boone Drug Company until 1913, when he went into 
busmess for himself In 1914, he sold his store and after a few months of leisure, 
decided, early in 1915, to again engage in the drug busmess, and opened his second 
dnig store He continued the successful operation of this busmess until 1918, when 
he enlisted m tlie Naval Sennce of the United States, reportmg for dufy to the 
United States Naval Hospital at Charleston, South Carohna, havmg m the mean- 
time sold his store to his head clerk 
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After imdergomg a course of training at Charleston he was among ten mafang 
the highest mark m their examination, and was ordered to report to the Brooklp 
Navy Yard for foreign service Here his career nearly ended, as he was among the 
thousands who contracted mfluenza However, he recovered and was drafted for 
service on the U S S Leviathan Mr Delgado had many expenences while serv 
mg on the Leviathan and was afforded an opportumty of seemg bits of France and 
England durmg the many trips, back and forth, of the Leviathan In April 1919 he 
secured an honorable discharge from the U S Navy and returned to Jacksonville, but 
had been there only a month or two when the wanderlust overtook him and he enlisted 
m the Amencan Red Cross with the rank of Lieutenant and embarked for Sibena 
by way of Japan He spent two months in Japan and shortly after his arrival in 
Sibena, was made Assistant Director of Civihan Rehef His principal duties, while 
m Sibena, consisted of aidmg m the care of from 800 to 1000 Russian orphans and 
other children Leavmg Sibena in 1920 on a Japanese freighter he sailed three 
fourths the way around the world with an expedition, the purpose of which was to 
return these children to then point of ongin, Leningrad, Russia A book could be 
wntten regarding the expenences that befell those who participated m this voyage 
The return of the children to then destination was only accomphshed after many 
hardships, tnals and tribulations on the part of those who participated m the proj 
ect Wmter quarters had to be estabhshed m Finland, where Mr Delgado was 
placed m charge of medical, hospital and all other supphes Leavmg Finland m the 
Spnng of 1921, he reported to headquarters at Pans and took advantage of accrued 
leave to visit Spam, the land of his father’s ancestors His tnp was interrupted in 
Spam by orders to report to Prague, Czechoslovakia, to take charge of medical sup 
plies and supervise theu distnbution to child welfare stations scattered throughout 
the Repubhc The year following found him m Riga, Latvia, where he was now 
Duector of medical warehouses and supphes m Latvia for the Amencan Relief Ad 
mmistration, an activity headed by former President Herbert Hoover It will be 
recalled that at the time Russia was bemg devastated by a famine At the con 
elusion of his services with the Amencan Rehef Administration he reported to 
London on his way to the United States and there met and mamed, October 1922, 
Miss Olive F Sanders, of London, formerly of Connecticut 

He returned to the United States late m 1922 and after visiting his mother in 
Jacksonville, decided, early m 1923, to engage in the drug business in Miami, 
Flonda Mr Delgado received an offer for his busmess m 1925 and he and Mrs 
Delgado once agam set sail for Europe on an extended tour of several months, and 
while in Europe visited some ten or more countries They returned to Miami late 
m 1925 only to find that Miami was m a state of depression due to the collapse of 
the real estate boom Mr Delgado had planned to engage in the real estate busi 
ness Needless to say this plan was abandoned and after expenenemg the full force 
and fury of the humcane of 1926, he decided to seek his fortunes elsewhere 
About this time the A R A Association, an organization of former over-sea war 
tune relief division was meetmg in Washington, D C The Delgados attended 
the meetmg, and while m Washmgton he formed his present connection and became 
a member of the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce of the United States Department of Commerce 

Early m 1931 he was assigned to the Merchandising Research Division to serve 
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as drug and chemical consultant for The National Drug Store Survey and to be in 
charge of the Prescription Phase of the Survey 

Mr Delgado is the author of numerous articles and papers concemmg vanous 
phases of the drug industry, both foreign and domestic He is a joint author of 
“The professional Pharmacy” (1933), a first edition of 10,000 copies of which met 
with such demand that a second edition was required, and “Prescnption Depart- 
ment Sales Analysis m Selected Drug Stores” 1932, an outgrowth of the National 
Drug Store Survey 

As techmcal adviser for the pharmacy exhibit he served the Century of 
Progress Exposition at Chicago At present he is assistant secretary of the 
U S PharmacopcEial Convention (elected m 1930 for a lO-year term) 

Mr and Mrs Delgado have one son, Frank Anthony, Jr , bom September 13, 

1927 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1936 * 

Arrangements have been completed for the meeting' of the American Pharmaceuticai. 
Association and affihated organizations in Dallas, Texas, during the week of August 24th to 29th 
At this tune, the Texas Centennial Exposition will be m full operation Those attendmg the 
meeting will have the opportumty of visiting an mteresting secUon of the country and of seeing 
an exposition which celebrates one of the most important and romantic events m the history of 
the nation Complete mformation about the Exposition 17111 be available later 

Walter D Adams will serve as Lacal Secretary for the meetmg and Sam P Harben as 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements These gentlemen have had long expenence in ar 
ranging for meetmgs of the Texas Pharmaceutical Association They and them associates are 
organizing the -various committees necessary for the work, are perfecting the arrangements for the 
busmess sessions and for the entertainment of the delegates and visitors dunng their stay in 
Dallas 

The Hotel Adolphus, the largest in Dallas, has been selected as the Headquarters for the 
meeting It is located at Commerce and Akard Streets, near the business section of the city 
and has 825 rooms, all with bath The rates are 82 50 and up, single, S3 50 and up, double 
S4 00 and up, twin beds, and the charges for meals are equally reasonable Several large hotels 
are located near the Hotel Adolphus and the Dallas Chamber of Commerce has pledged that ac 
commodations will be ax ailable for all who may come However, those planning to attend are 
urged to make reservations promptly 

Very favorable transportation rates will be available on account of the Exposition and 
many interesting and inexpensive side tnps can be arranged by conferring with transportation 
officials Because of the hea-vy travel expected at the time of the meeting transportation ar 
nmgcments should be made as promptly as possible 

* A Ph A Bulletin No 7, March 16, 1936 


THE EXHIBIT OF LIFE AT TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
Plans for an exhibit at the Texas Central Centenmal Exposition to be held this year in 
Dallas, to be kno-wn as ‘The Exhibit of Life," were outlmed at a conference of representatives of 
educational institutions of the state in Dallas, December 15th Dr Edward H Cary, Dallas, 
was chairman of the conference The exhibit will coxer the development of all the sciences useful 
in the propagation and care of human life The Texas State Medical Assoaation -will probably 
prepare as its share an exhibit of the medical history of Texas and participation of the medical 
profession of the state in the dev elopment of the practice of medicme — The Journal of the A M A , 
February 1, 1936 




EDITORIAL 

E G EBERLE, EDITOR 2215 Constitution Ave , WASHINGTON, D C 

SOCIAL IDEALS IN LEGISLATION 

A VIEW of law that needs to be more generally imderstood is the adjustment of 
the frame- work of society, more and more, so as to permit liberty of individual 
action and yet exerts its force to draw up individuals to lofty ideals of common and 
social action In this buildmg-up of social ideals, m being perrmssive and creative, 
law will continue to develop m the minds of men a social consciousness that each is 
a hvmg and vital part of the social whole, with duties as well as nghts 

The growth — m both the demand and frequency of human cooperation m mak 
mg life worth hvmg and for the advancement of civilization — is dependent on the 
necessity and action of the mdividual, when plannmg a work to promote his com 
fort and success, to consider the effect it wiU have on the welfare of his neighbor, 
whether it imperils hfe, health, happiness or prosperity Grave responsibility rests 
upon us in our daily activities, whether m business or elsewhere, and this responsi 
bihty cannot be evaded or disclaimed 

These comments were prompted by discussions in recent heanngs on Fair 
Trade legislation 


EBERT PRIZE AWARDS 
1874^1935 

A lbert E EBERT was president of the American Pharmaceuticai 
Association 1872-1873 On September 12, 1873 he submitted a letter 
wherein the Ebert award was outlined The following have earned the award 
and the titles of papers are given 

1874, Charles Mitchell (Philadelphia, Pa ) On Active Principles of the OflScial Veratrums " 
1877, Frederick Power (Washington, D C ) "On the Resin of the Rhizome of Podophyllum 
Peltatum L ” 

1882, J XT Lloyd (Cincinnati, O ), Precipitates in Fluid Extracts ” 

1886 Emlen Pamter (San Francisco, Calif ), ‘Spirit of Nitrous Ether ” 

1887, Edward Kremers (Madison, Wis ), "Volatile Oils Hedeoma Pulegioides and Andropogon 
Nardus ’’ 

1888, Joseph Geisler (New York) Notes on the Morphiometnc Assay of Opium ” 

1890, Wm T Wenzell (San Francisco, Calif ), ‘Coloring Principles of Flowers " 

1891 J tr Lloyd (Cmcinnati O ), "A Scheme of Assaying " 

1896 James W T Knox and Albert B Prescott (Ann Arbor, Mich ) The Caffeine Compounds of 
Kola ’’ 

1897, Virgil Coblentz (New York) ‘Gelsemic Acid ’’ 

1898 Henry Kraemer (Philadelphia, Pa ), ‘ Quantitative Examination of Crude Drugs ” 

1899, Edward Kremers and Oswald Schremer (Madison, Wis ), Nitroso Derivatives of Caryo 
phylline and Cadinene and the Bearing on the Charactenzation and Classification of the 
Sesquiterpenes ” 

1902 J O Schlotterbeck and H C Watkms (Ann Arbor, Mich ), Contribution to the Chem 
istry of Stylophorum DiphyUum ’’ 

1903, Frederick B Power (Washmgtou, DC),' The Chemistry of the Stem of Derns Uliginosa " 
1905 Dr Ernest Schimdt (University of Marburg Germany) "Concerning Choline Neurinc and 
Allied Compounds ’’ 
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1906, J O Schlotterbeck and H C Watkins (Ann Arbor, Mich ) ‘ Contnbution to the Chemistry 

of Chehdone ” 

1907, Fredenck B Power and Frank Tutm (Washmgton, D C ) "A Chemical Exammation of 
Enodictyon ” 

1908, A. B Stevens and L E Warren (Ann Arbor, Mich ), "Poison Sumach ” 

1909, Henry Kraemer (Philadelphia, Pa ), ' Some of the Distinguishing Morphological Char- 
acters of Belladonna and Scopolia ” 

1910 Harry M Gordin (Chicago 111) ' The Crystalline Alkaloid of Calj can thus Glaucus ” 

1911 W A Puckner and L E Warren (Chicago 111 ), ' The Composition of Strychnine Arsenate 
and the Composition of Commercial Copper Citrate ” 

1915, E N Gathercoal (Chicago lU ), "The Pharmacognosy of the Medicmal Rhamnus Barks ” 

1916, J U Lloyd (Cincinnati Ohio), 'Adsorption Powers of Hydrated Sihceous Earths ” 

1919 Amo Viehoever, C O Ewing and J F Clevenger (Washington, DC), 'Some Commercial 
Viburnum Barks and Preparations ’’ 

1920, George D Beal (Chicago III ), 'Immiscible Solvents in Connection with Their Use in 
Alkaloidal Assaying " 

1921, Albert Schneider (Lincoln, Nebraska), "Micro-Analytical Methods ” 

1922, W L ScoviUe (Detroit, Mich ), "Hot Extraction of Drugs ” 

1923 Paul S Pittenger (Philadelphia, Pa ), "The Biological Standardization of Local Anes 
thetics," "Isolated Uterus Assay for Pituitary Extract ” 

1924, H V Amy (New York, NY), "Standardized Color Fluids ” 

1925 H W Youngken (Boston, Mass ) 'The Anatomy and Botanical Position of Mird ” 

1926 J A Handy and L F Hoyt (Buffalo, N Y ), "Diethylphthalate ’ 

1927 L W Rowe (Detroit, Mich), 'Colonmetnc Assay of Digitalis ” 

1928, E E Swanson (Indianapolis, Ind ), 'Standardization of Digitalis Preparations, Nu\ 
Vomica, Gelsemium and Veratrum Hydrogen Ion Concentration Factor ’’ 

1929 JohnC Krantz, Jr (Baltimore Md ),' The Buffer Capacities of Acacia and Tragacanth” 
1930, M R Thompson (Baltimore Md), ‘The Pharmacology of Ergot " 

1931 H W Youngken (Boston Mass),"ThePharmacognosyandPharmacology of Viburnum " 

1932 Zdenek F Klan (Praha, Czechoslovakia), "Influence of Penod of Vegetabon and Develop 

ment of Plants on the Alkaloidal Content of Hyoscyamus Niger L ” 

1933, Ewin Gilhs and H A Langenhan (Seattle, Wash ) "A Phytochemical Study of Hydrastis 
Canadensis " 

1935, Marvin J Andrews (Baltimore Md ) "Determination of theReasonablePermissibleMargm 
of Error m Dispensing ” 

LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REVISION 
OF THE NATIONAL FORMULARY (1931-1935) 

Published in the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association 

^ I ^HE FOLLOWING titles of published papers speak for the contnbutory ser- 
vices of the authors in the revision of the National Formulary They are pub- 
lished as evidence of valued services and appreciation and as a reference for those 
who seek the information 

W B Baker — Suggested Assays for Some N F Preparations," January 1933, page 25 
J C Bauer — "Suggested Assays for Some N P Preparabons,” March 1932 page 244 
Geo D Beal, J Rosin and C R. Szalkowski — Carbo Activatus ” August 1935, page 630 
W P Bnggs — "A PhjUochemical and Pharmacological Study of Mitchella Repens Linnc 
N F V,” March 1931, page 224 

F S Bukey and M Brew — ' The Value of Tolu Coating U S P XandN F V "April 1935, page 
291 

A H Clark and E Kirch — "Potassium Guaiacol Sulphonate," July 1935 page 564 
J F Clevenger — Preliminary Invcstigabon of Certain Physical and Chemical Properbes of the 
Volatile Oils from Authentic Plant Products " January 1932, page 30 
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W G Crockett, W M Frayser and G V Thompson — ' The Behavior of Ethyl Nitnte in Copaiba 
Emulsions,” November 1932, page 1153 

H G DeKay and C O Lee — ‘ A Study of the Change m pu of the Official Elixu- Feme Pyro- 
phosphate, Quinme and Strychnine, N F V,” April 1933, page 316 
Dr Bernard Fantus and C M Snow — Syrup of Potassium Guaiacolsulphonate,” May 1931, 
page 473 

Dr Bernard Fantus, H A Dymewicz and J M Dymewicz — "A Study of Vehicles for Medicines " 
"1 The Enodictyon Preparations ’’ April 1933 page 323 
2 Aromatic Ehxirs,” July 1933, page 655 
‘ 3 Iso Alcoholic Elixirs,” August 1933, page 751 
‘ 4 Elixir of Phenobarbital,” February 1934, page 127 
5 Elixir of Amidopyrme ” February 1934, page 129 
‘6 Compound Elixir of Chloral and Bromide,” March 1934 page 232 

7 Syrup of Cmnamon ” July 1934 page 699 

8 Aromatic Syrup of Acaaa,’ August 1934, page 812 

‘ 9 The Glycyrrhiza Vehicles ” September 1934, page 915 
10 Fruit Syrups ” January 1935, page 46 

E N Gathercoal — ■ Report of the Committee on Unofficial Standards,” February 1930 page 191, 
April 1931, page 385 

E N Gathercoal — ‘ Report on Extent of Use of N F V Galenicals,” February 1931 page 166 
E N Gathercoal — The U S P N F Prescription Ingredient Survey of 1931,” March 1932 
page 277 

E N Gathercoal — Use of Fluidextracts during the Past Fifty Years ” February 1932, page 
159, March 1932 page 274 

E N Gathercoal, R S Adamson and R E Snyder — ‘ The Tests for Redistilled Water m the 
National Formulary VI Monograph,” September 1935 page 800 
S W Goldstem — Suggested Assays for Some N F Preparations,” February 1932 page 128 
D C Grove and E M Hoshall — Assay Methods for Some N F VI Preparations Containing 
Bromides Jime 1933, page 545 

W J Husa and A P McLfean — History of the Calcium Lactophosphate Preparations,” January 
1935, page 58 

W J Husa and Loms Magid — Drug Extraction I A Study of Various Menstrua from the 
Standpoint of Swelling Effects, Penetration and Extraction ” September 1934 page 891 
October 1934 page 980, November 1934, page 1097 
W J Husa and C L Huyck — Drug Extraction II The Effect of Fineness of Powder and ol 
Variation m Solvents on the Percolation of Belladonna Root ” June 1935, page 446 
W J Husa and S B Yates — Drug Extraction III The Function of Preliminary Maceration 
m Relation to the Percolation of Belladonna Root ” July 1935 page 538 
W J Husa and Paul Fehder — Drug Extraction IV The Effect of Vanation m Solvents on the 
Extraction of Jalap,” August 1935, page 615 

W J Husa and Louis Magid — Drug Extraction V The Extraction of Belladonna Root 
with Glycennic Menstrua,” October 1935, page 839 
Glenn L Jenkins and E M Hoshall — ‘ The Assay of Preparations Contammg Pepsin Official m 
the National Formulary ” July 1933 page 625 

Gleim L Jenkms, E M Hoshall and D C Grove — 'The Assay of Caffeine Sodio-Sahcylate and 
Elixir of Sodium Salicylate ” February 1934, page 118 
Glerm L Jenkms and S MiUett — ‘ The Assay of National Formulary Preparations Containing 
Bismuth ” July 1935 page 561 

Gleim L Jenkms and M F W Dunker — “Assay for Phenol m Official Preparations,” October 
1935 page 840 

E A Kelly and E V Lyim — ‘ Chemical Study of Senecio Aureus ” Augpist 1931, page 755 
H A Langenhan and E Gilhs — ‘ A Phyrtochemical Study of Hydrastis Canadensis (Goldenseal) ’ 
March 1931, page 210, April 1931 page 329 

H A Langenhan and E Guth — Studies m Extraction as Applied to N F Preparations ” August 
1931 page 746 

H A Langenhan and R. A Cam — 'Liquor Calcis Sulphuratre,” Apnl 1934, page 344 
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C H LaWall and J W E Hamsson — "Chondrus Bleached with Stilphtir Dioxide,” November 
1932 page 1146 

C H LaWall and J W E Hamsson — "The Arsenic Content of Chondrus,” April 1934 page 308 
D 1. Macht and H M Cook — "A Pharmacological Note on Cunicifuga,” April 1932, page 324 
A O Mattheus — ' The Effect of Storage of Distilled Water m Glass Ampuls on the Alkahnity 
and Total Solids Content " August 1931, page 767 
S W Momson — "Amaranth as a Substitute for Cudbear with Improved Methods in the Prepara- 
tion of Some N F Galenicals,” November 1933 page 1112 
J C Munch, G E Byers and W F Remdollar — ' Proposed U S P XI and N F VI Standards 
for Anthelmintics,” November 1932, page 1158 

J C Munch and W J Stoneback — "Comparative Pharmacognostic and Pharmacological Studies 
on Apocynum Cannabmum and Apocynum Androssemifolium,” November 1932, page 1158 
W L Scoville and L W Rose — "Tmcture and Flmdextract of Digitalis,” February 1932, page 
160 

E V Shulman — "Suggested Assay for Spirit of Formic Acid,” February 1932, page 130 
E V Shulman — ' Suggested Assay for Anisated Spirit of Ammonia," February 1932, page 131 
L E Warren — "Resin of Ipomea,” March 1932, page 217 

E H Wirth, 1/ E Martin and P G Soderdahl — ‘StudiesonCudbear,”November 1935, page 949 
H W Youngken — "The Pharmacognosy, Chemistry and Pharmacology of Viburnum ” 

I Introduction History, Botany and Pharmacognosy of Viburnum Prunifohum L , 
Viburnum Rufidulum Raf , Viburnum Cassinoides L and Viburnum Nudum L ,” 
July 1930, page 680 

"H History, Botany and Pharmacognosy of Viburnum Lentago Lmnd,” Apnl 1931 
page 315 

"HI History, Botany and Pharmacognosy of Viburnum Opulus L car Amencanum 
(Miller) Alt ,” May 1932, page 444 

H W Youngken — ‘Studies on Commercial Psylhum Seeds," December 1932, page 1265 
H W Youngken and A W Reed — "A New Field of Investigation m Pharmacognosy The 
Microscopy of Glandular Products," December 1933, page 1215 
H W Youngken — "Psylhum Seed II So called Adex Psyllium,’ ” May 1934 page 397 
H W Youngken — ' Further Studies on Psyllium Seed,” March 1935 page 207 


References to papers not puUtshed in the Journal A Ph A , follow 

C C Plitt — ‘ Lichens Occurrmg upon Official Drugs ” Proceedings of the International Congress of 
Plant Sciences, 2 1382-1384 

K H Rang — ‘ Tmetura lodi Decolorata” (Thesis submitted for the Master of Science Degree) 
Published 1925 

E H Wirth and J A Dorjahn — ' Phytomicrochemical Tests as Pharmacopceial Identity Tests ’ 
American Journal of Pharmacy, Volume 101, September 1929 
E H Wirth — ‘A Quality Standard for Crocus ” Ibid Volume 101 October 1929 


U S P AND N F PUBLICITY PROGRAM IN WASHINGTON 

Arrangements are being completed for a meeting m the American Institute of Phar 
MACT on April 9th On this occasion an instructive program will be presented, dealing with U S 
Pharmacopceial and National Formulary subjects and products of these standards will be part of an 
interesting exhibit 

Delegates to the Pan-Amencan Medical Congress will be m attendance and offiaals of the 
Rension Committees members of the faculties of colleges of pharmacy and it is hoped to have a 
large attendance of pharmacists and a representative number of physicians dentists and others en 
gaged in medical and pharmaceutical activities 

Part of the program will comprise a Symposium on the new U S Pharmacopoeia, Spanish 
Edition and another — a Symposium on Pharmacopoeia XI and National Formulary VI Invita- 
tions are extended to phy sicians medical and surgical mtems medical students dentists, phar- 
macists and pharmacy students 
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Board OF Review OF Papers — Chatrman.F E Bibbms, Glenn L Jenkins, John C Krantz.Jr 
Heber W Youngken L W Rowe L W Rising, C O Lee, E V Lynn, W G Crockett 

Frederick V Lofgren 

RATIONAL USE OF THE EARTHWORM FOR THE EVALUATION OF 

VERMICIDES * > 

BY GLENN L JENKINS AND L LA VAN MANCHEY ^ 

In the course of an mvestigation on the relation between vemiicidal activity 
and chemical constitution it became necessary to find or evolve a biological method 
of evaluation which would express the vemucidal effectiveness of individual mole 
cules The general character of the research made it mandatory that the method 
to be followed should not require the use of excessive amounts of the matenal 
under study because of the limited quantities that were frequently obtained by 
synthesis It was also desired that the method adopted be simple, rapid and 
afford activity values referable to a smtable standard 

It was recognized that the soundness of any method which claims for its objec 
tive the correlation of activity with structure depends for its validity not upon a 
rational principle of evaluation alone, but also upon the exclusion of those factors, 
such as tolerance of the host to the drug, which have no direct beanng upon the 
simple intent of the investigation No attempt was made, therefore, to establish 
the ultimate values of the compounds m therapeutics Indeed, to achieve this end 
would require the perfection of a method embracing so many considerations as to 
attach doubt to the method 

From the standpoint of applied therapy, the method followed by Hall and co 
workers (1, 2, 3), using dogs, is highly mformative, because it embraces both the 
parasitotropic and organotropic factors This method, however, was not suitable 
to the existmg conditions of experiment Moreover, the expression "per cent 
efficiency,” which is m reality a measure of the number of parasites eliminated, 
does not reflect the activities of individual molecules — a knowledge of which 
chemotherapeutic research demands as the most authentic datum for companng 
activities 

In intro methods employing the worms as experimental animals have been 
apphed according to two general concepts Either stnps of worm muscle are 
mounted in a tissue chamber and the muscular responses are recorded with the aid 
of a kymograph, or the effect of the agent is determined by its direct action on the 
intact object As will be shown later both methods are open to senous objections 
if used for studies intended to relate pharmacological activity with chemical 
structure 

The evolution of the muscle stnp methods may be traced through the efforts of 

* Scientific Section A Ph A , Portland meeting 1936 

* From the Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry University of Maryland, School of 

Pharmacy ^ 

’ Abstracted m part from a thesis submitted by L Invan Manchey to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of the University of Maryland m partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
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Trendelenburg (4), Straub (5), Toscano-Rico (6), Gluscbke (7) and others The 
authonty for these methods depends upon the opmion, long held, that anthelmmtics 
are effective by virtue of a specific action on worm muscle It seems obvious 
that by these methods the responses of the tissues measure the imtant properties of 
a substance to a greater extent than they do any specificity of action attributable 
to atomic groups or Imkages of the molecule Here, the refinements of measure- 
ment depend upon an accurate interpretation of the relation between the tonic 
and dome phases of the tissue contractions and upon the reversibihty of the proc- 
esses The hkehhood of these phases bemg functions of concentration and time of 
exposure rather than specific action is apparent Glusohke (7), by highly critical 
analysis mvolvmg careful considerations of concentrations of solutions, character of 
contractions and tonus increase, concluded that substances such as phenol, cresols, 
xylenols, thymol, picnc acid and naphthols do not possess a specific santomn-hke 
action 

A dmi tting the truth of the statement, this argument does not dispose of the 
fact that a number of substances, such as thymol, which Gluschke says are not 
santonm-hke m action, have proven their ment in the hands of fieldworkers com- 
bating helmmthic infestations It pomts only to the hmitations of the method m 
faihng to provide a means of comparmg the activities of those substances which 
exert their toxic properties through some tissue other than musde or are effective 
because they act through some other route or by some other mechamsm 

Among the methods based upon the use of worms as test ammals, leeches, earth- 
worms, fish, frogs, vinegar eds and the endoparasites themselves (especially as- 
cands) have been employed under vanous expenmental conditions Of these, 
the classical test object has been the earthworm, since Sollmann (9, 10) demon- 
strated that all chnical vermicides are markedly toxic to this ammal The effec- 
tiveness of the vermicide is based usually upon the survival times of the worms when 
they are exposed to the action of the substance in a smtable solvent Schneider 
(8), however, used as catena of activity the rates of contraction and relaxation, and 
to the degree of shortenmg of the chtellum 

The most common objection to the use of this ammal is that it is more sensitive 
to active substances than the pathological parasites While the earthworm is more 
sensitive to chemical agents than the endoparasitic worms, the latter are more sus- 
ceptible to environmental influences It is, therefore, difficult to detenmne to what 
extent the response of the parasite is caused by its unnatural environment and to 
what extent by the medicinal agent 

Recently, Butz and LaLande, Jr (11) have emphasized the importance of 
using the parasite for which an anthelmintic is sought in determining the probable 
anthelmintic value of a given substance In a study of the effects of some oxy- 
genated terpene hji^drocarbons upon Ascarts luvibncotdes they rmmrmzed the ob- 
jectional influence of environmental conditions upon ascands by mamtaimng a 
temperature of 37 5° C =*= 0 5° dunng the course of the expenment and by limiting 
the penod of obsenmtion to five hours '^Tiile their method mtroduces a refine- 
ment m technique, the limitation of the obseri’-ation penod imposes the necessity of 
emulsifj mg many substances m order to afford concentrations suffiaently high to 
produce paralysis or death vuthin the stipulated time It does not seem hkely that 
data obtmned by the use of emulsions is accurately comparative with that of true 
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solutions unless the stabihty of an emulsion, the degree of dispersion and the 
emulsifying agent do not influence the measured activity 

In view of the foregoing discussion, the skepticism directed against the use of 
the earthworm as a test object for the evaluation of anthelrmntics is to a great 
measure justified Yet, in spite of the objections cited, a number of inferences maj 
be drawn in favor of further study of the quantitative responses of the earthworm to 
anthelmmtics (A) No scientifically vahd expression for verrmcidal activity, based 
upon the use of the intact earthworm, either in terms of absolute or comparative 
units, has been utihzed Symbols such as “+,” “ — “ ++,” etc , for designat 
mg effectiveness exist chiefly for need of a more accurate and descnptive designa 
tion, (B) The greater susceptibility of earthworms over ascarids and other para 
sites provides for a more sensitive method, (C) A more sensitive test object will 
detect weaker activity and the use of solutions holding lower concentrations of 
solute IS made possible, thus tending to obviate the necessity of emulsifying many 
substances 

Earthworms, with regard to their wide availability and the abihty to with 
stand environmental changes are well adapted for routine laboratory expenmenta 
tion They may be kept for months m moist earth and wiU live during the wmter 
months m a warm room, if the ground m which they are placed is moistened fre 
quently with water 


EXPERIMENTAL 

In a preliminary study, it was found that earthworms will live m distilled water for from 
several days to a week or longer, but that they survive for much longer periods m 0 2 to 0 4 per 
cent solutions of sodium chloride In normal salme solution, they show irritation and severe dis 
tress symptoms In 0 3 per cent saline solution, however, three out of three worms were still 
ahve three weeks followmg immersion The observation was also made at this time that a num 
ber of substances which proved to be toxic to the earthworm produced similar effects along the 
course of action The phenomena of toxicity appeared always in the same order here mentioned 
t e , excitement and irritation passing directly to a stage of dome or tonic dome convulsive move 
ments, followed by loss of irritability, paralysis, impaired dorsal circulation and death If the 
convulsive movements are very severe rupture of the body wall is likely to occur In the paral) 
sis stage the segments postenor to the ditdlum are the first to be affected The segments anterior 
to the chtellum are affected in ascendmg order Feeble movements of the prostomium persist 
for some time after the worms have become otherwise immobile The convulsant stage is rela 
tivdy short in duration and may not be observed if the different phases follow one another in 
rapid succession Complete cessation of movement is not a proof of death since by transferring 
completely paralyzed worms to very dilute salme solutions the power of movement is frequently 
restored and revival is often complete in several hours although death may ensue 

It was conduded that the death point is a more smtable and exact criterion of vermieidal 
activity than any of the other phenomena of toxicity noted A techmque was then developed 
which made possible the determmation of the death point with fair accuracy 

It became apparent that it would be impossible to utihze the same concentrations for ah 
vermicides owing to the fact that many of the less soluble ones do not afford solutions of saf 
ficiently high concentration to cause death in a time which would be comparative with that of the 
more soluble substances The inability to find a suitable common concentration for the prepa 
ration of all solutions or to hold mvanable a given time corresponding to a range of concentrations 
suggested a study of the survival time concentration rdation for several substances, with the ob 
ject of findmg a mathematical expression which would permit the calculation of activities under 
either identical conditions of time or concentration 

Techmgiie of Method — ^The test objects were sound vigorous specimens of Liimbrictis terete 
Iris of fairly uniform size, measurmg 8 to 12 cm m a relaxed state 
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Object — ^To determine the time m tvhich a vermicide is fatal, at a given concentration to a 
definite number of earthworms In our studies, the death point was chosen as that time which 
would just permit the survival of one of three worms at the concentration used 

Procedure — ^The worms are immersed m a solution of known concentration of the substance 
to be tested, 10 cc of solution being allotted to each worm used At mtervals, dependmg upon the 
concentration employed, three worms are removed at one time by means of a blunt hook, adhering 
mucoid secretion is removed carefully with cloth or blotting paper and they are then placed in 
150-cc beakers contaimng 100 cc of 0 3 per cent sodium chloride solution prepared w ith distilled 
water After 18 hours the worms in each beaker are examined By noting the number that have 
died or recovered in each case, it is possible to determme at a given concentration, approximately 
withm what time range the death pomt or survival time hes 

Two or three senes or groups of twelve worms each are required for a given concentration 
The first group is used for ordinal tests Three worms are transferred from the solution of the 
vermicide to the resuscitation bath* at 1-, 2-, 4- and 8-hour mtervals, respectively 

The second and third groups of worms are used to define more accuratelj the time limits 
withm which the true survival time hes Closer time mtervals for removmg the worms are ob 
served for solutions which cause death speedily than for solutions which require longer penods to be 
effective 

Surmial Ttnte-Concenlralion Relation — ^This relationship was derived by graphmg the data 
obtamed through the use of thymol, carvone and pulegone by the method described These 
data are recorded m Table I, and are represented graphically in Fig 1 

Table I 



Minutes 

Molcs/Liter 



Compound 

(t) 

<C) 

C/t 

Lob C/t 

Thyrool 

3 

0 0025 

0 000833 

-3 08 


7 

0 0020 

0 000286 

-3 54 

1 

15 

0 0015 

0 000100 

-4 00 

' 

35 

0 0010 

0 0000280 

-4 54 

Carvone 

25 

0 007 

0 00028 

-3 55 


35 

0 OOG 

0 000171 

-3 77 


55 

0 005 

0 0000909 

-4 04 

<< 

110 

0 003 

0 0000273 

-4 56 

< 

180 

0 002 

0 00001110 

-4 95 

Pulegone 

40 

0 004 

0 0001 

-4 00 

H 

80 

0 003 

0 0000375 

-4 43 

n 

135 

0 002 

0 0000148 

-4 83 


Thymol, recrystallized from alcohol, was adopted tentatively as a standard or reference 
substance, because it possesses recognized value as an anthelmmtic and has w ide range of effective 
concentration 

In Fig 3, the function logio C/t plotted as ordinates and C the abscissa; graphed from the 
data m Table I are seen to be m linear relation 

C IS concentration (moles/hter) , t the survival time m mmutes 

C concentration moles/liter 

— = ; = = "apparent” speed of fatality 

t survival time mmutes 


* In the resuscitation baths, the substances that have caused paralysis become washed from 
the tissues and muscular contractility is rapidly regamed The renewed activity appears to be 
purposeless and, therefore mdependent of higher innervation It may be dependent upon the 
mtrmsic contractile function of worm muscle and should not be interpreted as an indication of 
permanent recov erj In the final examination to decide upon the number of worms that have re- 
cov cred, a beam of intense light or direct mechanical stimulation are useful m imtiatmg mov ements 
in the recov ered test objects It is helpful also to examine the dorsal blood vessel for the condition 
of the circulation A turbid appearance of the solution or the detection of putrefactive odor are 
certain indications of death 
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C/t cannot be regarded as the absolute speed of fatahty It is designated apparent speed 
of fatahty because it is not known how much of the dissolved agent is directly responsible for tie 
death of the test objects 




Fig 1 


Fig 2 


The empincal linear equation is 

(1) logio C/t = A + BC 

where B is the slope ^ ^ ^ and A the intercept on the Y axis In exponential form, (1) 
becomes 

(2) C/t = ae'’'= 

The relation between the constants A and B of equation ( 1) to a and b of equation (2) is 


A = logioa 

B = b logic e = 0 4343 b 


The values for constants A and B are obtained from the graphs (Fig 2) A is the apparent 
speed of fatality at zero concentration obtained by extrapolation B is computed according to the 
expression 


B 


Alogic C/t 
AC 


Substitution of the computed values for the thymol curve in equation (1) gives 

(3) log C/t =-56 + 1040 C 
For carvone 

(4) log C/t = -5 3 + 250 C 

The usual cntenon of potency m biological assay methods is the dose that will cause a 
definite physiological effect m a stipulated time Time is usually fixed as one of the conditions of 
experiment Potency vanes m an mverse sense with the mimmum effective dose and the potenc) 
of an unknown substance in relation to a reference substance is expressed by the ratio 

Weight of standard (s) 

Weight of unknown (r) 
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(7) 

Vr 0 — log tt log tr 

Vi 0 — log t, log t. 


For thymol, at unit molar concentration 



log (C/t) =-5 6 + 1040 X 1 


When C = 1 

log (C/t) = —log t 


(8) 

—log t = —5 6 + 1040 



Likewise, for carvoiie at unit molar concentration, 

-log t = -5 3 + 250 

Letting r represent carvone and s thymol and then substituting in (7) 

Vr _ -5 3 + 250 _ 0 236 
' -5 6 + 1040 ^ 1 000 

If the constant A is dropped 

Vr _ 250 _ 0 240 

V. ~ 1040 ~ 1 000 

Alog C/t 

The computed values for the slope and for the molai vermicidal activities as 

AC 

referred to thymol are given collectively in Table II 


Table II — Showing Relative Vermicidal ErpECTivENSss 



4 log C/t 

Molar Vermicidal Activiti 

Compound 

AC 

Referred to Thymol 

Thymol 

1040 

1 00 

Pulegone 

415 

0 40 

Carvone 

250 

0 24 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1 A method, employing the intact earthworm (Lumbncus terrestns) as test 
animal, by which the critenon of molecular toxicity is based upon tlie rate of 
change of apparent speed of fatality with change in molar concentration has been 
developed 

2 The fatality- or survival-time corresponding to a given concentration, as 
determined by this method, is noted as the minimum time of immersion m an 
aqueous solution of the test substance which will prevent recovery of two out of 
three worms in 18 hours 

3 The toxicities of thymol, carvone and pulegone have been determined by 
this biological method 

The authors express their indebtedness to Dr E G Vandcn Bosche and Dr M R Tliomp 
son, both of the University of Maryland for helpful suggestions during the course of the work 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THEELOL BY ORAL ADMINISTRATION * 

BY L W ROU^B AND A E SIMOND ^ 

Since the isolation of two crystalline estrogenic hormones, Theehn or keto- 
hydroxyestrin, CjaHsaOj, and Theelol or tnhydroxyestnn, CjsHojOa (Doisy and col- 
laborators, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and Marrian, 6, 7) and particularly since the establishment 
of an International Standard for the control of potency of such substances, a cer- 
tain amount of disagreement exists as to their relative potencies 

Pnor to the adoption of the International Estrogemc Standard at the London 
Conference of 1932 with the arbitrary agreement that 1 mg of this standard should 
be eqmvalent m estrogenic activity to 10,000 International Units, the literature 
showed many conflicting statements by different workers as to the relation between 
the rat unit and the mouse unit and similarly between the potency of Theelm and 
Theelol Thus Curtis and Doisy (5) and also Maman (7) found that in aqueous 
solution and by hypodermic admimstration Theehn was just about twice as active 
as Theelol Butenandt (8) found that in oily solution Theehn was 5 3 times as 
potent as Theelol Bum and Elphick (9) on the other hand found Theehn to be 
only 85% as active as Theelol when compared m aqueous solutions m four injec- 
tions but in oil solution with a single injection Theehn was found to be 4 5 times as 
potent as Theelol These workers do not agree at all with Curtis and Doisy or 
with Maman but they do agree very well with Butenandt 

Even greater discrepancies exist in the hterature as to the relation between the 
estrogemc rat unit and mouse unit Although we are not particularly concerned 
with this phase of the subject in this short paper, for convenience we will summanze 
the vanous findings as follows Laquer and de Jongh (10) using aqueous solutions 
and dividing the dose into six injections found the rat unit to be four times as great 
as the mouse unit and the ratio therefore to be 4 to 1 , Kochmann (11) for aqueous 
solutions found the ratio to be 4 to 1 and for oily solutions to be 2 to 1 , Maman 
working in conjunction with Dickens and Dodds (12), using an aqueous solution 
and both four and six injections found the ratio to be 10 to 1 , Cow ard and Bum 
(13), Becker, Mellish, D'Amour and Gustaxson (14) and Bum and Elphick (9) all 
find the ratio to be 1 to 1 if oily solutions are used in a single injection method 

EXPERIMENTAL WORK 

In tlie senes of tests about to be described, the general method of Allen and 
Doisy (15) and the suggestions of Kahnt and Doisy (16) were followed except that 
doses were given orally instead of subcutaneously That is, the oral dose was di- 
xnded into tliree parts given at intervals of about four hours to sensitized rats and 


* Scientific Section A Pn A , Portland meeting, 1935 
‘ Research Laboratoncs Parke, Dans and Companj , Detroit Michigan 
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of 20 rats used at a particular dosage level, about 75 per cent must react posituel) 
in order to consider that a positive test 

Many comparisons of Theelm and Theelol by subcutaneous injection in our 
laboratory have rather definitely established the fact that Theelm is three times as 
potent as Theelol when each is admmistered hypodenmcally to spayed rats, since 
pure Theehn is found to test from 2500 to 3000 Doisy rat units per mg while pure 
Theelol tests 750 to 1000 rat units per mg 

A number of hypodermic tests of the International Standard after it became 
avadable, have shown it to contain from 2500 to 3000 Doisy rat umts per mg 
Other laboratones have assigned different experimental values to this standard of 
reference so that there is absolutely no uniformity between the International Unit 
and the Rat Umt as stated by various authorities For instance Hmglais and 
Hmglais (17) using an od solution of the International Standard, divided into 
three hypodermic doses find that one Doisy rat unit is equivalent to 25 or 30 
International Umts rather than the usual 3 or 4 which we have found expen 
mentally 

ORAL ESTROGENIC TESTS (ADULT RATS) 

The following senes of oral tests were made m the early months of 1935 with 
Theelm of high potency (2500 and 3000 R U per mg ) derived solely from mare’s 
urme of pregnancy which is known to contain no Theelol, and with Theelol of high 
purity 

Table I 



Dose 

No of Rats 

Positive 

Typical 

6 R U (subcu ) m 3 oral doses 

10 

0 

0% 

8 

' 3 " 

10 

0 

0% 

10 “ 

‘ 3 ‘ 

10 

4 

40% 

15 ' 

‘ 3 

18 

13 

72% 

15 “ 

" ' 3 ' 

20 

14 

70% 

15 ‘ 

.. , 3 „ 

20 

13 

65% 

20 ' 

" "3 " 

20 

16 

80% 


At 15 R U (subcu ) 40 out of 68 were positive = 70% 

With Theelol, 1} 869366 which assayed 1000 R U per mg hypodermically the following 
oral tests were made 

Table II 


Dose 


No of Rats 

Positive 

Typical 

2 0 R U (subcu ) m 3 oral doses 

10 

5 

50% 

2 0" 

‘3 ‘ 

20 

12 

60% 

2 5 

3 ‘ 

17 

9 

53% 

2 5" 

"3 ‘ 

20 

10 

50% 

2 5' 

.. 3 

20 

11 

55% 

3 0" “ 

“ 3 " 

10 

9 

90% 

3 0" 

‘ 3 " 

20 

16 

80% 

At 2 5 R U (subcu ) 30 out of 57 were positive = 52% 
At 3 0 R U ('ubcu ) 25 out of 30 were posiUve = 83% 




From these recent tests on highly purified Theelm and Theelol where the relation by h> po 
dermic test is about 3 to 1 (3000 R U per mg for Theelm and 1000 R U per mg for Theelol) 
the nearest basis of comparison by oral dosage is 15 R U (subcutaneous) of Theelm is equivalent 
to 3 R U (subcutaneous) of Theelol or that five times as much Theelm is necessary when given 
orally as would be necessary of Theelol to produce the same efi'ect physiologically Thus a prod 
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uct containing only Theelol and standardized hypodermically to 200 International Units per 
capsule would be just as effective orally as one containing only Theelm which was standardized 
hypodermically to 1000 International Urats per tablet 

ORAL ESTROGENIC TESTS (UIMATURE RATS) 

The effect of the various estrogenic principles when administered orally to 
immature female rats (30 days old) has been studied expenmentallyiin order to de- 
termine which IS most rapid and effective lu bnnging about sexual maturity as evi- 
denced by opening of the vagina (18) 

Table III 

Product Dose Results 

Hypodermic Units 

Given orally m 3 doses at 4 hour intervals 


International Std 

30 

R 

U 

2 

out of 10 rats, 

vagina open 

on 

the 

4th 

day 

(Oil Solution) 

(100 

Int U) 


All open on the 5th day 





Theelm IJ 878216 

15 

R 

U 

2 

out of 10 rats 

vagina open 

on 

the 

5th 

day 

(Oil Solution) 





All open on the 6th day 





Benzoic acid 

30 

R 

u 

5 

out of 10 rats 

vagina open 

on 

the 

3rd 

day 

ester of Dihydro Theelm 





All open on the 4th day 





(Oil Solution) 












15 

R 

u 

5 

out of 10 rats 

vagma open 

on 

the 

3rd 

daj 






All open on the 6th day 





Dihydro Theelm 

15 

R 

u 

3 

out of 15 rats 

vagina open 

on 

the 

3rd 

dav 

(Oil Solution) 





All open on the 7th day 





(Aqueous Solution) 

15 

R 

u 

2 

out of 10 rats, 

vagma open 

on 

the 

4th 

day 






All open on the 

1 6th day 





Theelol 

5 

R 

u 

2 

out of 10 rats 

vagma open 

on 

the 

5th 

day 

(Aqueous Solution) 





All open on the 

12th day 





(Oil Solution) 

15 

R 

u 

8 

out of 15 rats 

vagina open 

on 

the 

4th 

day 


All open on the 6th day 

Since control rats m our colony reach sexual maturity normally at about 5S 
days of age on the average, i e , 28 days after the above tests were begun, it is 
seen that large doses of all these estrogenic principles (15 hypodermic rat units given 
orally in 3 doses) complete this process in 4 to 7 days or less than one-fourth of the 
normal time 

OIL SOLUTIONS VCTSUS AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS 

The increasing populanty of oil solutions of Theelm for clmical use intramus- 
cularly, due to the large single doses that can be given with gradual absorption and 
utilization, has influenced us to report expenmental data, both oral and hypodermic, 
concerning the action of oil preparations upon test animals 

In testing Theelm in Oil by hypodermic administration ive find that a single 
injection is just as effective as when the dose is divided into three parts and in- 
jected at four-hour intervals However, it is impossible to demonstrate expen- 
mentally all the activity which is known to be present in an oil solution That is, 
if a premously tested lot of crystalline Theelm is accurately dissolved m oil so as 
to contain 100 rat umts per cc only 75 per cent or SO per cent of this amount can 
be found by a careful test of the oil solution due to the reduced rate of absorption 
of the Theelm from the oil Thus when the International Standard is dissolved 
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m oil to contain 1000 international units per cc and tested at that level, onl} 30 
per cent of the rats showed typical estrus instead of the necessary 75 per cent to 
make a positive test When tested at the 800-rat unit level, 70 per cent showed 
typical estrus which practically met the 75 per cent requirement 

WTien administered orally to spayed rats the several estrogenic pnnciples 
were relatively^ less effective oil solution than in aqueous solution The following 
table shows this conclusively 

Table IV ■ — Oil Solutions Hvpodermic versus Oral Administration 


Product 

(In Oil Orallj ) 

Dose 

Orally in 

Hjpodermic Units 

Result 


International Std 

15 R 

U 

Much less than 1 oral unit 


30 R 

U 

Less than 1 oral unit 

30% typical 


60 R 

U 

More than 1 oral unit 

90% 


50 R 

U 

More than 1 oral unit 

90% 


40 R 

U 

Equal to 1 oral unit 

80% 

Theelin 

15 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

About 30% ty pical 

No 8774S2 

50 R 

u 

More than 1 oral unit 

90% typical 

No 878216 

40 R 

u 

Equal to 1 oral unit 

80% 

Benzoic acid 

15 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

No effect 

ester of Dihydro 

30 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

10% typical 

Theelin 

33 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

20% 


00 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

30% 


50 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

40% 


75 R 

u 

More than 1 oral unit 

90% 

Dihydro 

25 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral umt 

About 20% typical 

Theelin 

SO R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

About 20% 


75 R 

u 

More than 1 oral unit 

About 90% “ 

Theelol 

5 R 

u 

Less than 1 oral unit 

40% typical 


10 R 

u 

Equal to 1 oral umt 

80% 


From this data it is seen that 40 hypodermic rat units of Theelin given orally m oil solu 
tion are necessary to equal 1 oral unit as contrasted with 15 to 1 for aqueous solutions With 
Theelol about 10 hypodermic rat umts are necessary while with Dihydro Theelin and its benzoic 
acid ester about 60 to 75 rat umts are necessary to equal 1 oral unit 

SUMMARY 

(1) The adoption of the International Standard and Unit as a standard of 
reference has not resulted in uniformity or agreement among various authorities 
as to the relation between the International Unit and the expenmental rat unit 

(2) Using Theelin derived from mare’s urine of pregnancy and using a pure 
Theelol from human unne, the relationship between the two by oral dosage was 
expenmentaUy established at a ratio of 5 to 1, in other words, five hypodermic 
umts of Theelin are required to produce an effect equivalent to that of one hypo 
denme umt of Theelol 

(3) All the estrogemc principles when given orally to immature rats in doses 
comparable to those necessary to produce estrus in adult rats by oral adrrunistra 
tion, will bring about sexual maturity m less than one-fourth the time required 
normally 
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(4) On the basis of animal experiments Theelol appears to be the ideal estro- 
genic principle for oral use 
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THE BACTERICIDAL AND BACTERIOSTATIC VALUE OF COLLOIDAL 

CADMIUM PROTEINATE * 

BY W A LOTT AND W G CHRISTIANSEN ' 

It has been knovm for many years that vanous colloidal silver compounds evert 
considerable bactenostatic action and some bacteriocidal action In more recent 
years a large number of other heavy metal compounds have been prepared in the 
colloidal state and found to be somewhat active in these respects Notable among 
these were compounds of mercury and copper Cooper and Nicholas, J Soc Chem 
hid ,49,386T (1930), called attention to the fact that cadmium acetate was germicidal 
m a dilution of 1 70,000 Since in the cases of silver and mercury, at least, the germi- 
cidal action exerted by soluble lonizable salts of the metals is partiall 3 >- retained by 
colloidal dispersions of otherwise msoluble salts of these metals, it was considered 
reasonable to expect high bactenostatic activity and some bactenocidal activity 
on the part of colloidal cadmium proteinate In order to evaluate it for such activ- 
ity we prepared a reversible colloidal cadmium proteinate, which contained 5 32% 
cadmium This preparation was a very satisfactory stable colloidal solution, which 
after x acuum desiccation, was slowly but completely reversible It had no bac- 
tenocidal action and only x^ery feeble bactenostatic action 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Eightj -five grams of gelatm w'ere hydrolyzed by refluxing for one hour in 300 cc 
of water containing 6 8 Gm of 48% potassium hydroxide Upon cooling, this 

* Scicnti6c Section, A Pil A , Portland meeting, 1935 

1 Research Department of the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories, E R Squibb 
and Sons, Brooklyn N Y 
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solution of hydrolyzed gelatin was filtered with the assistance of a few grams of 
Kieselguhr To this solution was added dropwise, a solution of 11 8 Gm of cad 
mium nitrate dissolved in 50 cc of water, with vigorous mechanical agitation 
The resulting colloidal cadmium proteinate was desiccated, whereupon 5S Gra 
of dry powder contaming 5 32% cadmium was obtained 

Even in 4% solution this colloidal cadmium proteinate had no germicidal 
activity against Bacillus typhosus or Staphylococcus aureus The growth of Bacillus 
typhosus was restrained in dilutions of 1/1000 but not by 1/1500 The growth of 
Staphylococcus aureus was restrained in dilutions of 1/300 but not by 1/400 

We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of our Biological Research Laboratones m 
determining the germicidal activity of this preparation 


A VITAMIN E UNIT 

BY A J PACINI^ AND D R LINN 

In the case of vitamin E it seems desirable to express the findings in the unit 
which shall be somewhat comparable to the units adopted by the U S Pharma 
copoeia for vitamins A and D This is not now the case with numerous reports 
that have come to our attention concemmg an evaluation of the vitamin E potenc) 
of a given product, particularly wheat germ oil 

Essentially, it is attempted to discover the amount of product, say wheat 
germ oil, that must be fed daily throughout the penod of gestation to insure a litter 
of rats from a mother known to have been vitamin E depleted Not unusually the 
total number of milligrams of test product required throughout the period, for ex 
ample, 525, is used to express the vitamin E content of the oil, a 525-milligrani oil 
Others prefer to mdicate the number of milligrams fed daily, a 25-milligram oil 

Unfortunately, these methods of expression are not alone confusing one ivith 
the other, but are contrary to the expression of vitamin A and D units in the sense 
that a “400-milligram oil” contains considerably more vitamin E than a "600 imlh 
gram oil,” thus giving nse to the awkward interpretation of a more potent oil show 
mg a lower numencal value Since vitamin E threatens to become as popular in 
pharmacalogic usefulness as vitamms A and D, it seems to us desirable to adopt a 
method for reportmg vitamm E units that would be constant with that used by the 
Pharmacopoeia in the cases of A and D 

The details of the method for determining vitamin E will be the subject of a 
separate contnbution and are centered largely around the ongmal methods pro 
posed by Evans, Bishop and Burr When 25 milligrams of cold pressed wheat 
germ oil are required daily throughout the period of gestation to insure a litter of 
rats in a mother definitely known to have been vitamin E depleted, we prefer to 
describe this as a 40-E oil The figure is arrived at merely by dividing 1000, the 
number of imlligrams in a gram, by 25, the number of milligrams of the test product 
reqmred daily to perform biologically, and thus, the expression “40 units per 
gram” is m keeping with the expression "600 units per gram” of vitamin A, or ' 8i 
units per gram” of vitamm D Of course, this method of expression agrees more 
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closely W3th the vitaDuii A than mth the vitamin D expression in the Pharma- 
copcEia In the Pharmacopoeia the basis of calculation for vitamm A is the daily 
dose in milligrams, whereas in the case of vitamin D it is the combined dose fed 
over a penod of eight days 

Any wheat germ oil that has been reported upon by the method heretofore 
employed by Evans and his co-workers can be re-eiqiressed m terms of the umt 
herein proposed by the simple arithmetical expedient of convertmg the value to the 
number of units per gram 
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COMPARISON OF NESSLER'S REAGENT TEST WITH OTHER TESTS 
FOR ALDEHYDES IN ETHER * 

BY r N VAN DERIPE, E C BILLHEIMER AND F W NITARDY ‘ 

The purpose of this mvestigation was to determine the comparative value of 
the U S P Nessler's reagent test, the p)TOgallol and fuchsine sulphurous acid re- 
agent test^ and the atnmoniacal silver mtrate reagent test for aldehydes in ether 
The comparative sensitivity of these reagents to aldehyde, as well as to other im- 
punties which may be present m ether, such as unsaturated compounds, and also 
their sensitivity to alcohol m ether, was determined For this purpose there was 
prepared a highly purified ether, entirely free from alcohol, aldehydes, peroxides 
and unsaturated compounds, from which was then made a senes of samples of ether 
containing varying amounts of these ingredients with the exception of peroxides 
These specially prepared samples of known composition were then tested for alde- 
hyde content with the three reagents mentioned, at the same time observing the 
effect of ingredients other than aldehyde upon the sensitivity of the test 

The highly punfied ether which was used in this investigation was made as 
follows 

Removal of UnsainraCed Compounds — Resublimed iodine crystals were added 
to freshly prepared pure anesthetic ether and the mixture allowed to stand for five 
days Potassium hydroxide pellets were then added and the flask rotated until 
the ether was decolonzed The ether was then poured off the residual layer and 
distilled, collecting only the middle fraction, which was found to be free from un- 
saturated compounds 

Removal of Alcohol — Tins ether was then shaken repeatedly with separate 
portions of punfied distilled water m order to extract the alcohol It was then 
shaken wth two separate portions of a dilute alkalme permanganate solution, 
the ether then separated, and dned over fused calcium chlonde 

Removal of Water — ^The etlier was allowed to stand over sodium amalgam, then 
poured off and distilled, collecting only the middle fraction 

* Scientific Section, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1936 
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Specific gravity measurements on this ether indicated that alcohol remoral 
and dehydration were practically complete The Nessler’s reagent test, as well as 
quantitative tests for aldehyde and peroxide content, which are capable of detect 
ing at least part per nullion of these impunties, gave negative results when ap 
plied to this ether A negative test for imsaturated compounds was also obtained, 
indicatmg the product to be absolutely pure anhydrous ether, free from alcohol, 
aldehydes, peroxides and unsaturated compounds This ether was now adjusted 
with punfied redistilled water to its ongmal water content of 0 5%, and the prepa 
ration of the samples for test by the three aldehyde reagents was begun 

Comparatue Sensithnly of Reagents to Aldehyde in Alcohol-Free Ether — Using 
the punfied ether, which contained 0 5% water, a sample was prepared for test 
which contamed 1 part per million of acetaldehyde The three reagents gave the 
following results 


U S P Nessler's reagent 

Pyrogallol and fuchsine sulphurous acid reagent 
Ammoniacal silver nitrate reagent 


Immediate haze 
1 part per million of 
acetaldehyde 
No appreciable effect — 
no different from blank 


The results indicate that both the pyrogallol and fuchsine sulphurous acid 
reagent and Nessler’s reagent are sensitive to this amount of aldehyde, but the 
former reagent gives a quantitative determination The ammoniacal silver nitrate 
reagent is not satisfactory 

Comparative Sensitivity of Reagents to Alcohol in Aldehyde-Free Ether — senes 
of three samples was prepared from the punfied ether containing 0 5% water, 
which samples contained 0 5%, 1 0% and 1 25%, respectively, of alcohol The 
alcohol was punfied by treatment with saturated sodium sulphite solution, by 
separation and distillation, collecting only the nuddle fraction This alcohol gave a 
negative test for aldehydes The samples of ether contaimng it were tested by the 
three reagents, with the following results 

0 5% AIc 1 0% Ale 1 25% Ale 

U S P Nessler's reagent Immediate haze Immediate haze Immediate haze 

Pyrogallol and fuchsme 

sulphurous acid reagent Negative Negative Negative 

Ammomacal silver nitrate reagent No appreciable effect 

It IS evident that the pyrogallol and fuchsine sulphurous acid reagent is not affected 
by alcohol, but that the Nessler’s reagent is, as it gave an immediate positive test 
m the presence of alcohol and the absence of aldehyde This was difficult to under 
stand, as tests on the three individual components of the mixture, namely, the 
ether, alcohol and water, had all been negative by the Nessler’s reagent test The 
tests were therefore repeated on the individual components, and were again found 
to be negative On prepanng a fresh sample of the ether containing the alcohol 
and water, however, an immediate positive test with Nessler’s reagent was oh 
tamed, again confirmmg the ongmal results It is apparent that a nnxture of 
alcohol with ether m the absence of aldehyde produces a positive test with Nesslcr s 
reagent, from which it must be concluded that this reagent is not specific for 
aldehyde smee it is affected by the alcohol content of ether The ammoniacal 
sih er nitrate reagent was found to give no reaction to alcohol in ether 
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Comparative Sensitivity of Reagents to Unsaluraled Compounds in Alcohol- and 
Aldehyde- Free Ether — A sample of the purified ether containmg 0 5% water, to 
which had been added allyl alcohol to a final concentration of 50 parts per milhon, 
was used to test the sensitivity of the reagents to unsaturated compounds Ethyl- 
ene was found unsatisfactory as an example of an unsaturated compound m place 
of allyl alcohol for this purpose, as its presence could not be detected by any of the 
reagents The following results were obtained on the sample of ether contaimng 
allyl alcohol 

U S P Nessler’s reagent No difference between the sample and a blank 

containmg no unsaturated compounds 
Pyrogallol and fuchsine sulphurous acid reagent Negative 
Ammomacal silver mtrate reagent Same as blank 

Apparently none of the aldehyde reagents is affected by the presence of un- 
saturated compounds in ether 

CONCLUSIONS 

(1) Both the U S P Nessler’s reagent and the pyrogallol and fuchsine sul- 
phurous acid reagent are sensitive to small amounts of aldehyde in ether, as low as 
1 part per imlhon 

(2) The Nessler’s reagent is sensitive to a solution of alcohol in ether as low 
as 0 5% alcohol and gives a positive test, even though aldehydes are absent The 
pyrogallol and fuchsine sulphurous acid reagent is sensitive only to aldehy des, as it 
is not affected by the presence of alcohol 

(3) The sensitivity of Nessler’s reagent and pyrogallol and fuchsine sul- 
phurous acid reagent is not affected by the presence of unsaturated compounds in 
the ether 

(4) Ammomacal silver mtrate reagent is unsatisfactory for the detection of 
small amounts of aldehydes m ether 

A MODIFIED NESSLER’S REAGENT TEST FOR ALDEHYDES IN 

ETHER * 

BY F N VAN DERIPE, E C BILLHEIMER AND F W NITARDY * 

The U S P test for aldehydes in ether has not proven entirely satisfactoiy 
because it is not sufficiently sensitive to small amoimts of tins impunty The test 
will show the presence of 50 to 100 parts per million of aldehy'^des in ether, and can 
be made more sensitive by using solid potassium hydroxide instead of the solution 
which is specified by the U S P X, but it is of no value m testing ether which con- 
tains considerably less aldehyde, such as 5 to 10 parts per million A simple Ness- 
ler’s reagent test will detect the presence of as little as 5 parts per imllion of alde- 
hyde m ether, but it is also sensitive to alcohol which is present in U S P ether, 
and IS therefore unsatisfactory as an aldehyde reagent An investigation was there- 
fore made to determine how the Nessler’s reagent test could be modified, not only 
so that the reagent would not be sensitive to alcohol, but also so that it could be 
used to determine quantitatively differences of 2 or 3 parts per million of alde- 
hydes in etlier containing as little as 5 to 10 parts per million 

* Scientific Section, A Pir A , Portland meeting 193G 
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Many vanations of the Nessler’s reagent itself, as well as the conditions under 
which the test is conducted, were made and their effect upon the sensitivity of the 
test studied The proportion of potassium hydroxide to saturated mercurj'bi 
chlonde solution in the reagent was vaned but it was found that this change pro- 
duced no improvement over the Nessler’s reagent of standard composition In 
fact, the sensitivity of the test was somewhat reduced by the change m composition 
of the reagent It was then determmed that by diluting the Nessler’s reagent with 
water and varying the proportions of water and Nessler’s reagent to ether in the 
test, the length of time required for a positive test to be obtamed was slightly in 
creased, but a distinction could be made between ethers diffenng in aldehyde con 
tent by only a few parts per million An extension of this hne of mvestigation 
eventually led to the development of a modified Nessler’s reagent test having the 
sensitivity desired 

It was found that when the Nessler’s reagent is diluted with suflScient water 
before adding to the test sample of ether, the time required for development of the 
haze mdicatmg the presence of aldehydes is extended and that caused by alcohol 
still more so, allowing the necessary differentiation, and at the same time it is 
possible to distmgmsh differences of a few parts per mdhon of aldehyde m the 
ether when the total content is not more than 5 to 10 parts per million The haze 
develops m the aqueous layer which separates when the solution is allowed to stand 
undisturbed after the initial shakmg With the amount of water reqmred to dilute 
the Nessler’s reagent, however, difiiculty is encountered m securing separation of the 
emulsion formed dunng shakmg within the time limit necessary for the observation 
of the results of the test This was overcome by substituting a saturated sodium 
chlonde solution for the water Other salts such as sodium sulphate, potassium sul 
phate and magnesium sulphate, also sucrose and glycenn, were tried, but all found 
unacceptable because of development of turbidity or color m the absence of aide 
hydes Sodium chlonde, however, caused rapid separation of the layers and pro 
duced a clear, aqueous layer after the shaking penod, pernutting satisfactory ob 
servation of the result of the test at the required time 

Extensive studies were made on the effect of variation in proportion of Ness 
ler’s reagent to saturated sodium chlonde solution upon the sensitivity of the test 
and the time required for the haze indicating the presence of aldehydes to develop, 
m order to find the combmation which would give the most satisfactory results 
Increasmg the amount of saturated sodium chlonde solution in proportion to Ness 
ler’s reagent retards the development of haze, and if too large a quantity is used pre 
vents distinction between ethers differing in aldehyde content by only a few pads 
per million It was eventually found, however, that optimum results were oh 
tamed by dilutmg 1 cc of U S P Nessler test solution with 17 cc of saturated 
sodium chlonde solution, adding 7 cc of this mixture to 20 cc of ether, shaking for 
10 seconds, and then aUowmg the layers to separate and noting the time required for 
the first appearance of haze Best results were obtained when the temperature 
of the solutions dunng Ihe test was held at 25° C Under these conditions results 
of the foUowmg order were obtained, when aldehyde-free U S P anesthetic ether, 
together with the same ether to which knoivn amounts of aldehyde had been added, 
were tested 
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It Will be seen that by using this modified Nessler’s reagent under the test conditions 
outlined above, the reaction due to alcohol is eliminated by time, and sensitivity to 
small amounts of aldehyde m ether is obtamed It is possible to distingmsh differ- 
ences of a few parts per million m aldehyde content by observmg the length of time 
required for the development of haze Close observation is required when testing 
ethers containmg 0, 1 and 2 parts per million, but with the larger quantities of alde- 
hyde, the development of haze and its increase occurs with much greater rapidity so 
that it can be more easily detected Furthermore, when this modified Nessler's 
reagent is used, the normal alcohol content of anesthetic ether does not result in a 
positive reaction withm one mmute, whereas the presence of from 5 to 7 parts per 
million of aldehyde in such an anesthetic ether containing alcohol produces a posi- 
tive test in approximately one minute Hence we suggest the following as a suit- 
able official test for aldehydes in U S P anesthetic ether 

Place 20 cc ol ether in a colorless glass stoppered cylinder and add 7 cc of a mixture of 1 
cc of alLalme mercunc potassium iodide T S with 17 cc of a saturated soluUon of sodium chlo 
ride Stopper the cylinder and shake vigorouslj for ten seconds then set aside for one mmute, 
the aqueous layer shows no sign of turbidity 

This test we beheve has smee been accepted for the U S P XI 


SUMMARY 

(1) The U S P X test for aldehydes in ether is not sufficiently sensitive 
to small amounts of this impunty The simple Nessler’s reagent test is consider- 
ably more sensitive, but produces a positive reaction in the presence of alcohol 
when aldehydes are absent, and is therefore unsatisfactory as an aldehyde reagent 

(2) A modified Nessler’s reagent has been developed which is sensitive to 1 
part of aldehyde per million m ether and which will not react with the alcohol 
present in the ether in the time limit required for detection of aldehydes It is 
also satisfactory for quantitative estimation of aldehydes in ether contaming 10 
ppm or less in the hands of a careful worker 


"A magnificent educational s>stcm an impressive literature, libraries and research m 
stitulions, and a highl) efficient manufacturing drug industry are some of the great contnbutions 
of pharmacy ’’ — L Swaiv m Drug Topics 
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THEF D A TEST FOR ANTISEPTIC VALUE OF LIQUOR 
ANTISEPTICUS * 

BY ESTHER MEYER AND E N GATHERCOAL 
THE CULTUIIE MEDIUM 

According to the directions given in Circular No 19S, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and titled, “United States Food and Drug Ad 
ministration Methods of Testing Antiseptics and Disinfectants” (1931), the follon 
ing medium was prepared 


Liebig’s Beef Extract 5 Gm 

Sodium Chloride CP 5 Gm 

Peptonum Siccum 10 Gm 

(Armour’s for disinfectant testing) 

Distilled Water 1000 cc 


This mixture is boiled for 20 minutes, made up to original weight (or volume) 
with distilled water, and adjusted with NaOH to 3 8 using the colonmetno 
method It is then filtered through paper, tubed (10 cc to each tube) and the 
tubes are stenlized at 15 pounds’ pressure for 40 minutes 

Comment — The medium made according to tlie above directions is quite 
cloudy One batch was clarified by the admixture of talc and then filtered through 
paper, the resultant broth was clear It is easier to read the results of the test 
when clanfied broth is used 

THE TEST ORGANISM 

The test organism is transferred daily m this medium for not more than one 
month At the end of each month, a fresh transfer is made from the stock culture 
The stock culture is carried on agar slants of the same composition as the broth 
medium, plus 1 5 per cent of Baclo Agar, and adjusted to from /)h 7 2 to 7 4 The 
stock culture is transferred once a month and the test organism is taken from the 
month-old stock culture When the test organism has not been transferred daily, 
it IS advisable to make three consecutive daily transfers in broth before using it 
for testing purposes 

PHENOL 

The phenol used must be U S P , and in addition, the congealing point must 
not be below 40° C A 5 per cent solution may be used as a stock solution if kept 
m a relatively cool place in well stoppered, amber-colored bottles protected from the 
light This 5 per cent solution should be standardized with decinormal bromine or 
with sodium bromide and bromate solution 

PHENOL RESISTANCE OF THE TEST CULTURE 
According to the F D A method, developed by G F 'Reddish the Staphylococ 
cus aureus culture should show the following resistanee to phenol at 17° C 

Phenol u Mm 10 Mm 16 Mm 

1-SO _j_ 0 0 

1-90 j- + + . 

* Scientific Section A Pn A Portland meeting 1930 
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Phenol 5 Mm 10 Mm 15 Mm 

1-80 + 00 

1-90 + + 0 

It IS not an easy matter to find a culture of smtable plienol resistance and to 
maintain it so Four strains were tned including the Food and Drug Admimstra- 
tion strain of Staphylococcus aureus, known as “A 209 ” According to our experi- 
ence, not one stram, including "A 209,” really coincides with the reqmred phenol 
resistance Upon further experiments with these four strams it was found that 
there was a day-to-day vanation in their resistance to phenol This may be par- 
tially explained by the fact that some broth cultures show very granular growth, 
while others show a umform diffused growth The former are more resistant than 
the latter, probably due to the fact that the bacteria, when in clumps, are not so 
easily killed by the antiseptic solutions Agar petn dishes spread with a drop of 
the broth culture of granular growth show a large number of “R” colomes while the 
diffused type of growth yields entirely "S” type colonies This is not to be con- 
sidered as a real dissociation, for a transfer made from a tube sbowmg granular 
growth may give nse to the diffused type of growth Therefore, the change was 
only a transient one Smyth (1934) observed similar growth and says, "When in- 
cubated above 36 5 all broth cultures were of the ‘R’ type, with flocculent turbidity 
and peUicle in twenty-four hours, while below this temperature the turbidity was 
uniform ” It seems doubtful, however, that this is the only reason, for several 
different strains which were incubated under exactly the same conditions did not all 
yield granular growth 

Others working with Staphylococcus aureus have expenenced this day-to-day 
vanation in the same culture, and Cohen (1922) found a probable error of 2 or 3 
per cent under the most ideal conditions, and as high as 10 per cent in most of his 
work Smyth (1934) published the results of his detailed expenments on factors 
influencing the phenol resistance of Staphylococcus aureus, and concluded that any 
small deviation, such as concentration of disinfectant and of cells, the temperature 
at which the disinfection test is conducted, the age of the culture and even a 1° 
difference in the incubator temperature, wdl cause vanations 

The following are the four charts showing the phenol resistance of tested 
cultures 

Staphylococcus Aureus (Cordell Strain) 

Phenol 5 Mm 10 Mm 15 Mm 

1-80 _ _ _ 

1-90 + 4- _ 

Staphi Lococers Aureus (Amtr T\pe Culture Collection No 4091) 

Phenol 6 Min 10 Min 15 Min 

1-SO _ _ _ 

1-90 _ 

Staphtlococcus Aureus (Amer Tlpe Culture Collection No 4776) 

Phenol 5 Min 10 Min IS Mm 

1-SO - - _ 

1-90 + + q. 
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Staphylococcus Aureus (U S Department of Agriculture A 209) 

Phenol 5 Min 30 Mm 16 Mtn 

1-80 - - _ 

1-90 + + - 

Dr Leila Jackson, the assistant curator of the Ameiican Type Culture CoUec 
tion, in a personal communication to the author, said that difficulty was expenenccd 
in keeping Staphylococcus aureus cultures to the required standard for use in 
phenol coefficient testing A culture may be suitable at one time and not at an 
other time and complaints from clients regarding this matter were frequent!) 
received 

Because of the foregoing facts, standards, as to the phenol resistance of the 
orgamsm, in the test for antiseptic value to be included m the National Formular) 
have been estabhshed as follows 

Phenol 10 Min 

1-80 

1-90 + 

LIQUOR ANTISEPTICUS, N F VI 

Three antiseptic solutions were prepared according to the following formulas 



Solution A 

Solution B 

Solution C 

Bone acid 

25 0 Gm 

25 0 

Gm 

25 0 Gm 

Thymol 

1 0 Gm 

0 75 

Gm 

0 5 Gm 

Chlorothymol 

1 0 Gm 

0 75 Gm 

0 5 Gm 

Menthol 

1 0 Gm 

1 0 

Gm 

1 0 Gm 

Eucalyptol 

2 0 cc 

2 0 

cc 

2 0 cc 

Methyl salicylate 

1 0 cc 

1 2 

cc 

1 2 cc 

Oil of thyme 

0 3 cc 

0 3 

cc 

0 3 cc 

Alcohol 

300 0 cc 

300 0 

cc 

300 0 cc 

Distdled water g j 

1000 0 cc 

1000 0 

cc 

1000 0 cc 


TECHNIQUE 

A 24-hour culture of Staphylococctis aureus No 4776 was used in testing tlie 
antiseptic solutions at 37° C , 0 5 cc of the culture was added to 5 cc of the anti 
septic solution, at 5-imnute, 10-minute and 15-minute intervals, one loopful was 
transferred to stenle broth tubes, the tubes were incubated for 48 hours at 37“ C , 
and readings taken 

The following charts show the results obtained 


Antiseptic Solution (A) 5 Mm 10 Xlin 16 Min 

Trial 1 - - _ 

Trial 2 - - - 


Comment — Liquor Antisepticus (A) also killed the test organism at 1-, 2- and 3 minute 
interv als 


Afitiseptic Solution (B) 
Tnal 1 
Tnal2 


6 Min 

-t- 


10 Mtn 


16 Min 
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Antiseptic Solution (C) 5 Min 10 Mm 15 Mm 

Tnal 1 + - - 

Tnal 2 + - - 

Solution A has been approved as the ofiScial Liquor Antisepticus 

Commmt — To further substantiate the antiseptic value of Solution A, the 
other three strains of Staphylococcus aureus, mentioned previously m this paper, 
were used as test organisms and in each case the 5-nunute, 10-mmute and 15-mmute 
tubes were sterile This would further indicate that the phenol resistance of the 
orgamsm need not necessanly be so stringently standardized, unless extremely care- 
ful research work be the objective 

As a matter of interest, the following preparations were tested for their anti- 
septic powers 

(1) Surgical solution of chlonnated soda assaying 0 48 per cent of NaOCl and 0 46 per 
cent available chlorine, tilled Staphylococcus aureus at 5 minute, 10 minute and 15 minute inter- 
vals 

(2) Alcohol (35 per cent) did not kdl Staphylococcus aureus in 5 minute, 10 minute or 15 
minute mtervals 

(3) Silver Nuclemate {Argento-Proietnum Mtte U S P ) 10 per cent solution exhibited 
only bactenostatic action in 5 mmute, 10 mmuteand 15 minute intervals 

(4) Silver Nuclemate (Argenlo Proteinum Mtle U S P) 20 per cent solution killed 
Staphylococcus aureus in 5 mmute, 10 minute and 15 mmute intervals 

(5) Hydrogen Peroxide (U S P ) did not kill Staphylococcus aureus in 5 minute and 10 
minute mtervals but did m 15 minutes 

(6) "Pepsodent Antiseptic" killed Staphylococcus aureus in 5 minute, 10 minute and 15 
minute intervals 
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OINTMENTS 

BY RALPH W CLARK ‘ 

Lee and DeKay (1) m discussing an ointment base for oflSaal ointments say, 
“The critiasms of the oflScial ointments are in a large measure traceable to their 
bases The usual story about them is that they become rancid or grainy or are too 
stiff or too soft An ideal ointment base, is, of course, a pharmaceutical dream 
that has never come true and perhaps never will ” They propose a simple base 
composed of white wax and anhydrous wool fat, of each 5 per cent and 90 per cent 
of white petrolatum for use m a general way as an ointment base 


Section on Pmctical Pharmacj and Dispensing A Pn A , Portland meetmg 1935 
Instructor in Pharmacy, Unixersity of Wisconsin Department of Pharmacy 
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Dimng the past few years research has been conducted which indicates that 
the old classification of ointment bases, i e , epidermatic, and endermatic and dja 
dermatic or systemic, making use of petrolatum, lard, also vegetable fats and wool 
fat, respectively, as t5rpical bases, is possibly due for some change It also becomes 
apparent that each medicated ointment must be subjected to senes of pharmaco- 
logical tests before the best base may be used to secure the desired results The 
first thing to be considered is whether an ointment is wanted which will be absorbed 
through the skin or by the skin 

Sollmann (2) points out that the chief reasons for the use of wool fat are its 
advantage of forming salve-hke emulsions and its adhesiveness For a protectne 
layer petrolatum may suffice He suggests the use of lard when the ointment is 
to be rubbed m by friction This is a statement which points m the direction indi 
cated by recent extensive work m this country and abroad The absorption of 
substances through the shm varies greatly The behavior of medicmal agents to be 
used even before they are incorporated in the ointment base is desirable as well as 
a study of the finished product Gershenfeld and Id filer (3) report on the varj'im; 
bactericidal efficiency of 2 per cent phenol ointments and recommend water miscible 
vanishing cream formulas as bases for this and other bactericidal agents 

Some substances are absorbed reachly, for instance. Vitamin D Amrhein (4) 
has shown that Vitamin D can be absorbed from the skin, the vehicle apparentl) 
having little or no effect m the absorption test since the vitamin was absorbed from 
both vegetable and mineral bases It was demonstrated that cosmetic creams 
could also be used for carrying vitamin substances 

Brown and Scott (5) found that maximum absorption of methyl salicylate 
was from a 11 S volume % suspension m water, the next best from a 50% alcohol 
solution, and the minimum from the pure ester On a percentage basis the 50% 
volume m olive oil and lard oil was 29% better than the pure ester, anhydrous lano 
Im and petrolatum 26 and 66% better, alcoholic solution 414% better, and the 
aqueous suspension on this basis is 632% better Massage increased absorption 
34% to 158% Rise of temperature from 32° to 42° increased absorption from 
143° to 175° 

Kahlenberg (6) noted that bone acid was quickly absorbed by the skin from 
a saturated solution He found that a dilute hydrochloric or a dilute sulphuric acid 
solution foot-bath increased the alkali reserve while a citric acid foot-bath increased 
the acidity of the blood He could not explain this as when taken internally these 
substances react m the opposite manner He concludes that with the latter find 
mgs one should not be surprised to find bone acid acting m a different manner when 
apphed externally m an aqueous solution as compared to being taken intcmall) 
or apphed as the solution of one of its salts In a later w ork Kahlenberg (7) found 
that boric acid passes into the urine m 50-55 seconds when the feet are immersed 
m a saturated solution at 45 degrees 


This obMousI> represents the circulation time plus the time of absorption and secretion 
The real time is probablj somewhat less than that actually noted for the observation depends on 
the sensitiveness of the test Possibl> if larger samples of urine had been taken earlier than 
seconds and their residues tested mdication of tlie presence of bone acid might have been ob 
tamed even a httle sooner Physiologists have estimated the circulation time in man at about • 
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to 30 seconds, the results, of course being only approximate for m such experiments different 
paths are open to the blood m completing the circmt ” 

In a short discussion of the resorption of pharmaceuticals through the skin, 
Liesegang (8) points out that the work of Whitehouse and Ramage (9) contradicts 
that of Brown and Scott (10) 

WTutehouse and Ramage have shown previously that the human skin is per- 
meable to water, under physiological control, partially regulating body tempera- 
ture, yet salts and colloidal substances do not appear to diffuse through the epi- 
dermis, so that m this respect it seems to play the part of a semi-permeable mem- 
brane Upon immersing the arm m solutions of varymg concentration of (o) 
lithium chloride (lithium kation) and (6) KI (I-amon) at 75-93° F (to increase 
circulation of blood in skin and thus facilitate diffusion) no additional lithium (spec- 
troscopic method) or iodine (chemical assay) was found in unne An experiment 
m which iodine ointment was rubbed on the skin showed a definite increase m the 
iodine content of the urme after application and indicated that un-ionized iodine 
IS absorbed 

Fischler (11) discusses the emulsion types of ointments stating that the water- 
m-oil class has greater penetrating properties while pure fats and petrolatum he 
on the surface 

He mentions cholesterin and oxycholestenn as emulsifying agents for salves 
as well as certain patented emulsifiers 

Poethke (12) discusses the theory of emulsification, a sub-division of which is 
the water-containing salves He adds Euzerit, a patented unsaturated alcohol 
isolated from wool fat as an emulsifying agent A mixture of 5 per cent of Euzerit 
with paraffin ointment is the product known as Eucerm (Aquaphor) He suggests 
the use of soaps and lecithin for the preparation of oil-in-water ointments He calls 
water-in-oil ointments cool ointments and the other type covering ointments In 
addition to the base the nature of the medicinal substance is important 

The theories of emulsification are discussed at length by Clayton in his book on 
the “Theory of Emulsion,” 2nd Edition (1928) The writer is informed that this 
valuable book is at present out of prmt pending the publication of a new edition 
Clayton is quoted very frequently by writers discussing the emulsion type of salve, 
cream or ointment It should also be said that much investigation is being carried 
on in this field by the cosmetic industry as is noted by looking through Drug and 
Cosmetic Industry and other sinular magazines for the last few years 

In an earlier work Moncorps (13) found 

1 The water-combining properties of salves and pastes depend upon the emulsion proc 
ess used 

2 Two classes of emulsions are involved in water-contaming salves Water in od as 
most frequent and oil m water as the least frequent types 

3 The emulsion t> pe depends in the first place upon the emulsifier and further upon the 
manner of preparation and the relation of water to fat 

4 The cooling property does not depend on the amount of water incorporated but upon 
its possibilities of evaporation The evaporation is aided by oil m water emulsions or coarsely 
dispersed unstable vv ater m od emulsions 

5 One IS able, w ith the aid of emulsifiers to bung fats od and waxes or any hydrocarbon 
of the methane senes into tlie desired emulsion form 
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6 The action of water-m oil emulsion ointments may be a double one — depending on the 
stabilit> of the emulsion and its method of apphcation — with stable emulsions upon the applica 
tion of a heavy layer and a sufficiently long period of action can be compared with the action of 
an impermeable moist dressing With unstable water oil emulsions under the same conditions 
the action may be compared to the oil water emulsion and with a moist permeable dressmg 

7 Speaking of the vanous emulsion forms the absorption of the vehicle and the mcorpo- 
rated medicaments depend upon various conditions 

This latter writer (14) in an article entitled “The Resoiption and Phannaco 
dynamics of Salve-Incorporated Salicylic Acid” concludes 

1 Findings in vitro about the giving off possibilities of different bases for salicylic acid 
permit no retro conclusions about the processes of adsorption and resorption going on under thcra 
peutical conditions 

2 The extent of salicylic acid adsorption and resorption or as the case may be ol kcra 
tolysis, depends in addition to the choice of the base, to a great extent, on the way of application 

3 For the dermatological salve bandage there resulted with reference to resorption 
measured in the progress of the ehmination curve in the unne the following gradation benz 
lard paste of zinc oxide vaseline, lanol cum aq (20%) physiol A , physiol B , eucenn cum 
aq (50%) physiol C The discharged salicylic acid quantity is proportioned as follows 1 

1 2 2 4 3 8 4 10 15 40 It amounts in a minimum with hog fat to 0 29% and a maximum with 
physiol C to 11 82% of the applied salicylic acid quantity with 24 hour salve apphcation 

4 In the case of the bases occurring m emulsion form (physiol C — oil m water and 
eucenn — water-in oil) the keratolitic effect appears the method of application of the dermatologic 
salve bandage presumed, m a concentration of from 0 5% to 1% while with lanolm and vaseline 
the same became manifest at 5% and with hog fat and zinc paste first at 15% 

5 With the rubbmg m of salicylic acid salves, only a slight resorption takes place with 
5% concentration (5 Gm on 0 16 sq cent of skin) No quantitatively noticeable quantities ot 
salicyhc acid m the unne could be proved The salicylic acid identification is successful first at 
a concentration of 25% The salicylic acid speculum in the unne rose with the application ol 
vaselme lanol c aq (20) benz lard, zmc paste physiol C , eucenn c aq With the apphca 
tion of the last-named base on the average 3 4% of the applied salicylic acid was discharged 

6 The salic>lic acid discharge is quantitatively not determinable about six hours after 
taking off the bandage 

7 The keratolitic action of salve incorporated acid is strengthened when suitable condi 
tions are given favonng the possibility of the swelling of the horny skin, partly in the ph>sico 
chemical properties of the salve itself or in the apphcation method 

8 Salicylic acid in aqueous solution in the form of permeable moist bandages is not able 
to create a keratolysis nor does a stronger resorption take place in contrast to the alcoholic 
solution 

9 The alkali reserve of the blood is not influenced by the salve incorporated salicylic 

acid 

The writer does not claim to have covered the field of ointments m this paper 
His purpose was to review only a few articles which point to the importance of ex 
tensive research on each ointment to find the base best suited to the action desired 
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A SERVICE THAT BUILT A PRESCRIPTION BUSINESS * 

BY L D BRACKEN 

This paper is an attempt to bnefly relate the use of an unusual idea in the build- 
ing or developing of a prescription business 

After several years of practical experience in drug stores of the Middlervest the 
writer entered a pharmacy college on the Pacific Coast, and thereafter a medical 
college on the Atlantic Coast He was impressed with the fact that both types of 
colleges did not teach enough practical therapeutics The turmoil of the World 
War interrupted his medical college work, after one and one-half years He re- 
entered the drug field in a general store, later, m 1921, he launched into exclusive 
prescription business Key locations (medical buildings) were not available, so 
a location one block from a commercial buildmg housing about forty doctors was 
chosen as a startmg place A limited amount of capital made necessary a small 
stock, and the potential prescnbers in the above-mentioned building were solicited 
and asked regarding their hkes and dislikes on most popular drug items, brands, 
etc The reactions and responses of most of the doctors were encouragmg, and the 
store was duly opened on December 15, 1921 

The wnter concluded from expenence in school, that lack of practical thera- 
peutics in the curriculum of both medical and pharmacy colleges left a vulnerable 
spot, and with this thought in imnd, it was decided to undertake a direct mail 
Bulletin of Information Service to the doctors 

The first bulletin was typewritten on legal size paper, printed as a letterhead, 
with a 3" X 4" cut in the lower right-hand corner which read “We invite you to 
phone Main 2110 for dependable information ’’ The message was addressed to the 
individual doctor and started with this statement — “Dear Doctor We offer 
the following information” — the subject matter was limited to four paragraphs 
Each paragraph stated brief information of unusual character about some 
product in which we thought the doctor would be interested In this first bulletin 
we informed the doctors that “Arsemcals were about to be made available through 
the drug trade ” From the first issue of 155 bulletins we received eleren requests 
for further information regarding “Arsemcals," such as “When will you have it in 
stock?,” “How much wall it cost?,” “Clan jou supply literature?,” etc This re- 
sponse was thrilling, and the success of the idea seemed assured However, it re- 
quired almost a year before we were justified m really sajmg it iras a success 

• Section on Practical Pharmhej and Dispensing, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 
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We discovered immediately that extreme care must be used m making an) 
statements regarding medicinal products, and for that reason we confined oursehes 
almost exclusively to official products or new and nonofficial items 

The requests for information which finally began to come in are most interest 
mg For several years a file was kept of the unusual questions, which were recorded 
as near as possible m the exact words in which they were received A request for 
the dose of Digitalis or some question comparable, was not recorded, as any pharma 
cist should be able to furmsh this answer, but how many pharmacists could answer 
this one which came in from a large Hospital? “Send us some serum Bilirubin and 
tell us the dose,” and from a physician — “What antidote besides Sodium Thio 
sulphate is available for 606 poisoning?,” and this from another physician — "What 
have you to stop utenne bleeding. Ergot has no effect?,” and this from a Hospital— 
“Send us some Tololo Tablets ” This was interesting, we saw the patient’s chart 
and the order read “Tololo Tablets ” However, careful study showed the order 
to mean “10-10-10 Tablets ” The order had been hurriedly written, the figures 
run together, and “tololo” was plainly written thereby This from another physi 
cian — “I have a woman patient thirty-two years old with a blood sugar of 70, gne 
her something to increase her blood sugar, she has plenty of sugar intake ” This 
from an M D — “Send me something quick to remove mercurochrome stains from 
my trouser leg ” This from an M D — “Send me some Streptococcic Serum for 
Cardioarthndes ” This from a nurse — “Doctor wants a complete outfit for 
Arsphenamme with scale for neutrahzing according to Stokes ” From an M D — 
“What can I give my wife for a persistent hacking cough, something without nar- 
cotic?” This from a large clinic — “Send a course of Urea for Blood Urea test, 
patient weighs 172 pounds ” 

These references are a few of a great many requests which have been collected 
over a period of fourteen years 

Our mailing list now compnses about six hundred names and includes the 
pharmacists in hospitals and many of our competitors 

Dunng this fourteen-year penod we have mtroduced a number of new products 
for ethical pharmaceutical houses, this idea is a decided advantage to us and helps 
the manufacturer in rapidly gaining an entrde for his product On several occa 
sions we have used our Biillehn to condemn fraudulent practices on the part of un 
scrupulous firms, this has been appreciated by the Medical Profession and we have 
received many compliments from their Association 

The material used in this service is mostly drawn from ethical, medical and 
pharmaceutical publications Manufacturers’ reports and literature are also used, 
if the claims are conservative and the firm has a good reputation The source of 
all our mformation is recorded and is frequently used and loaned to doctors and 
dentists We try to publish some propaganda on N F and U S P in each num 
ber We no longer pubhsh pnees on office supplies, but we do mention the pnee 
on new items 

This bulletin service has cemented a bond of fnendship and confidence between 
the doctors and our store that has more than compensated for the effort and ex 
pense imohed Seven registered pharmacists, a bookkeeper, two porters and two 
motorej cle deh\ erymen are now employed by the firm and the business has grown 
to a volume near six figures 
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IS EXTEMPORANEOUS PHARMACY A MORIBUND ART?* 

BY WILLIAM F REINDOLLAR AND HOWARD E CHANEY ? 

The increase in competition resultmg from a vanety of economic causes has 
dnven the retail pharmacist away from the scientific phases of his profession and 
mto an ever-broadenmg field of merchandismg The development of large phar- 
maceutical manufactunng houses which offer the galenicals of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and National Formulary accurately standardized, attractively 
packaged and reasonably pnced, has gone far toward ehmmatmg the preparation 
of these products m the laboratory of the retail drug store That this is an un- 
wholesome condition for professional pharmacy is accepted without dispute It is 
interestmg, however, to consider whether this loss of “pharmaceutical applica- 
tion” has been attended by a corresponding loss of skill, or a wanmg mterest m the 
practice of pharmacy Wammg notes have already been sounded (1, 2) upon this 
subject No one doubts, that with the teaming he receives, the retail pharmacist is 
capable of prepanng galemcals that will meet the requirements of purity, strength 
and composition laid down by the Official Standards, but the question often arises 
Does he? 

It has been the purpose of this mvestigation to study certam simple pharma- 
ceutical preparations which it is believed were compounded in the retail drug store 
To make a proper selection, one that eliminates the “machme made” product, is 
more difficult than one would perhaps beheve When mquiry was made of the 
retail pharmacist concerning the source of such simple galemcals as Camphor Lini- 
ment, Ointment of Zinc Oxide or Aromatic Spint of Ammoma, the invanable reply 
was that they were purchased rather than compounded Owing to this condition 
recourse was had to certain unofficial capsules and solutions that are generally pre- 
pared extemporaneously Only three of the pharmacopceial galemcals were in- 
cluded in the study, there being considerable evidence that these were produced by 
the retail pharmacist 

The types of samples and the number of each group examined appear in columns 
one and two of the table An arbitrary limit of ten per cent vanation on either 
side of the official or defined value of the pnncipal ingredient was accepted m ever> 
case, except that of Basham’s Muxture, where the more generous tolerances of the 
U S P were employed The percentage of each group falling below, above and 
the total beyond the empmcal tolerance, together with the extreme vanations, are 
recorded 


Sample 

No 

Limits of 

10% ToJcrancc 

Below 

Percentage 

Aboie 

Be> ond 

Extreme 

Limits 

Aspirm Capsules, 5 grs 

170 

4 5-55 

grs 

8 8 

24 1 

32 9 

3 94- 7 70 

Quinine Capsules, 3 grs 

54 

2 7-33 

grs 

29 6 

11 1 

40 7 

1 19- 3 69 

Quinine Capsules, 5 grs 

178 

4 5-55 

grs 

30 3 

16 S 

47 1 

2 75- 0 70 

Diluted Hydrochloric Acid 

235 

9 -11 

Gm 

11 3 

36 6 

47 9 

1 54-16 89 

Basham’s Mivture Ammoma 

76 

0 G - 0 S 

Gm 

9 2 

30 3 

39 5 

0 29- 0 94 

Basham’s Mixture Iron 

76 

0 16- 0 20 Gm 

14 5 

29 0 

43 5 

0 09- 0 34 

Lugol s Solution-Iodine 

56 

4 5-55 

Gm 

21 4 

5 4 

26 8 

2 57- 5 89 

Lugol’s Solution-Potassium 
Iodide 

56 

9 -11 

Gm 

1 8 

12 5 

14 3 

8 78-14 06 
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Sample 

No 


Ltouts of 
100% Tolerance 

Below 

Percentage 

Above 

Beyond 

Extreme 

Limits. 

Arg 3 Wol Solution — 10% 

5 

9 

- 11 Gm 

40 0 

40 0 

80 0 

8 16- 12 P 

Argyrol Solution — 15% 

14 

13 

5 - 16 5 Gm 

28 6 

21 4 

50 0 

6 54- 26 12 

Potassium Permanganate 

Solution — 1% 

51 

0 

9 - 1 1 Gm 

9 8 

15 7 

25 5 

0 30- 1 51 

Saturated Solution Potas- 

Slum Iodide 

59 

90 

-110 Gm 

25 4 


25 4 

55 3 -103 1 


Discussion — A cursory examination of these results is rather depressing A 
substantial percentage of every group falls beyond the ten per cent limits With 
the sole exception of the potassium iodide solution, where saturation prevents it, 
the tolerance is exceeded both m the lower and the upper ranges While the ex 
treme vanations must not be considered too seriously, they serve to show how wide 
of the mark the pharmacist’s effort sometimes falls 

As has been observed before, the percentage of samples containing an excess of 
active ingredients compares favorably with those that are deficient This seems 
to eliminate desire for sophistication as an underlying cause What then is the ei 
planation of these deplorable data? Can it be that from lack of application the 
retail pharmacist is losing both the capacity and the desire to practice his profes 
Sion? Is Extemporaneous Pharmacy a moribund Art? 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR PUBLICITY * 

BY HOWARD STEPHENSON 

An editor, whose trade is occupied with words, is always bound to stand in 
some trepidation before a body of scientists such as this, because deep m his heart he 
knows that here are representatives of a class of men and women, alone of all the 
world’s inhabitants, who know more peculiar and strange and awesome words than 
he has ever included in his ken Therefore if I have seemed to blink and gulp on 
more than one occasion, during your sessions, please believe that it was simply m an 
attempt to swallow and absorb at once the marvelous succession of polysyllables 
which I havd heard issue from the lips of other speakers 

To-day I have not come, however, to deal with words The American Pm\R 
MACEUTiCAL ASSOCIATION, as the mother organization of all pharmaceutical bodies 
in this country, is bound to have this year a very deep concern for the economic ivel 
fare of the pharmacists of this country, who find themselves faced in many cases with 
an almost hopeless prospect for the future If through you I may pass on to them 
some practical assistance in the operation of the 55,000 retail pharmacies of the 
country, by putting the weapon of publicity into their hands, that is a senace 
w orth the rendering and one to which I shall address my brief remarks 

YTien we consider pharmacy in relation to publicity, our thoughts naturall) 
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turn at once to the one week of the year, m October, during which the profession 
of pharmacy is publicized to its advantage on a national scale In my files are 
clippmgs from SOO American newspapers which m 1934 pubhshed news and edi- 
tonals on Pharmacy Week I believe that this pubhcity, accorded to the profes- 
sion at large, is the greatest public recognition it has ever received This year, 
we who have publicity plans in hand are hopeful of an even greater response to our 
efforts 

Many hundreds of drug stores last year entered the national window display 
contest ably conducted by Dr Hogstad and his associates during Pharmacy Week 
Each of these stores, whether or not its display won a pnze, gained public esteem 
and appreciation of incalculable value 

The efforts in the promotion of pharmacy gardens as pubhc or semi-pubhc 
institutions is well known to most of you Yet I will not conceal from you the fact 
that the pharmacy garden movement has scarcely begun to capitalize on its possi- 
bilities Here is an opportumty and a real one for every local and state pharma- 
ceutical association m the country Nor should we except the National Institute 
of Pharmacy m Washington, on whose grounds, I deeply feel, a pharmacy garden 
should be an important project, a show-sight of the nation’s capital, attracting 
thousands of visitors each year 

Why do I refer to the pharmacy garden as a means of pubhcity? It is because 
this type of project is eagerly taken up by important groups m every city, pubhc 
officials look kindly on it and the newspapers are generous in giving it publicity 
It directs and focuses public attention upon the professional aspect of pharmacy 
and does much to set the pharmacist aside, m the pubhc mind, from other merchants 
whose businesses may lack the tradition, romance and general interest of your own 

I shall but mention m passing the important project which Frank A Delgado 
of the Department of Commerce has set forth in detail at your convention — the 
possibility of inducing the government to issue a special Pharmacy stamp This 
impressive plan, which Mr Delgado did me the honor of outlining at length in 
American Druggist in the two most recent issues, is practical and worth undertaking 
I sincerely hope the Association will receive a report at its 1936 convention that the 
Pharmacy stamp issue is shortly to become an actualitj 

There is no need to labor the point of advantages to be gamed by these vaned 
types of publicity Every pharmacist benefits from each of them But I do want 
to impress upon you the fundamental thing which hes behind all such pubhaty — ^in 
order to obtain it, something had to be accomphshed, by the profession, which 
had true merit That is the prmciple behind all pubhcity It is not a matter of 
seeking out an editor, or a wnter, and asking for a httle or a grandiose puff for an 
individual store, school, organization or association First, get something done 
which IS worth talking about After that, publicity’’ will be added unto you without 
any but the most legitimate efforts 

To be specific, let us examine what the retail pharmacists of Birmingham, 
Alabama, have done this past year I doubt whether there is a city m the Umted 
States where public regard for pharmacy as a profession has risen higher I want 
to quote for y’ou from a little leaflet which I understand has been placed, not once 
but many times, into every home m Birmingham and environs On the first 
page appears an emblem with the legend “This Emblem Protects You ’’ On 
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pages 2 and 3 under the heading “Ethical Pharmacy Shields You” the followin!; 
statements are made 

This slogan adopted bj the Birmingham Retail Druggists’ Assoeiation has a deep mean 
ing for all nho patronize the Pharmacist whether it be for the specific purpose of hat mg n pre 
scription filled or for an> otlier reason 

Recognizing that Pharmaej is a public sert ice each member of the B R D A is plcdgid 
alwat s to conduct his busmess m a stnctlj ethical manner 

‘ To complj w ith all law s got eming the practice of Pharmacy 

' To maintain a neat and sanitary store, pay ing close attention to his Prescription Depart 

ment 

'To keep from his store all objectionable practices and persons 

‘ To hold the health and safety of his patrons as his first consideration 

‘ To compound each prescnption entrusted to him with the utmost care, using only 
drugs or preparations of the highest quality, exactly in accordance w ith the instructions of the 
prescribing phy sician 

Ne^ er to substitute one drug or preparation for another w ithout first consulting with the 
prescnbing phy sician 

' To refrain from the treatment of diseases but in cases of emergency to render such assii 
tance as he can pending the arn\ al of the phy sician 

Finally to make a just and reasonable charge for his senaces being guided by the Golden 
Rule in all his dealings 

The emblem of ethical pharmacy may be found on the w indow of every member of the 
Birmingham Retail Druggists Association 

Choose y our druggist w ith the same care that y ou use in selecting y our phy’sician 

Be safe Look for the emblem first ” 

And then, on the last page of the leaflet, there appears the name and address 
of the individual pharmacy which distributes it 

I need not have chosen Birmingham for my example In Memphis, the same 
sort of work is being ably' done In Asheville, the retail druggists have carried on a 
most impressn e paid adyxrtismg campaign In San Francisco, the local associa 
tion has done likewise Up in Netv England, through the intelligent efforts of a 
firm of wholesale druggists, 90 per cent of retail pharmacies display a sticker, and 
the clerks wear a celluloid button with the legend "Protect j'our health Bu) 
} our medicines at a registered pharmacy ’’ 

The secret behind each of the successful publicity campaigns y\hich I haie 
touched upon is the same — banding together, a group of pharmacists resolved to 
hold before the public eye the importance of pharmacy to the public They 
hay"e done it modestly, honestly and effectively They hav e learned cooperation 
Now all this sort of activity is worthy of and has receiv'ed the greatest approba 
tion WTien we come to the indmdual pharmacist, who is hkewase entitled to 
publicity u'hen he docs somctlnug to descn'c it, there is lacking the impressiveness of 
group action Yet month m and month out our reporters discov'er drug stores m 
hamlets, towns and cities, which hav e found legitimate means of gaming publicity 
as a means of building business 

It would be very well if we might say to druggists “Giv'e over all your activi 
ties except the filling of prescriptions Go back to ethical pharmacy and have done 
with the handling of miscellaneous merchanchse winch has turned y our place into an 
emporium and a general store ” 

We have, it seems to me, to look upon the busmess of drug retailing from a 
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somewhat broader pomt of view than this How many drug stores could survive if 
by waving a wand we should actually separate the sheep from the goats and the 
tares from the wheat? We know perfectly well that economically such a move 
would rum three-fourths of them That does not imply by any means that the 
ethical or professional side of the business should be ignored or slighted Granted 
the general store aspect of many pharmacies, we can’t blink the fact that other hnes 
of business, earned on concurrently under the same roof, provide the only practical 
way we have yet been able to devise to bnng pharmaceutical service to hundreds of 
communities Therefore in considering pubhcity for drug stores, it is important 
that every side of the store’s business be used to provide pubhcity, always remem- 
benng that some worth-while idea or accomplishment is a first necessity 

The Philadelphia druggist whose claim to pubhc fame lies in the fact that he is 
an excellent band leader has lost none of his stature as a pharmacist thereby 

The druggist an the village of 5000 persons, Pnneeton, 111 , who eqmpped his 
store with air-conditiomng umts and thereby captured trade from the entire 
county is not sacnficing anything as a pharmacist 

The druggist in Pierre, South Dakota, who transformed his store b^"^ putting in a 
new front and fixtures and telling the whole town about it hasn’t lost respectability 
He has gained it 

The druggist in New York City whose window display always includes some 
pictures of New York of former generations hasn’t dnven away the physicians and 
their patients They now have some mterest in his store as opposed to those of his 
competitors 

The druggist in Fort Morgan, Colorado, who puts on an Easter egg race for 
children every year and then — are you hornfied? — awards ice cream cones to winners 
right in his pharmacy, has lost no whit of his skill in filling prescnptions 

There are 14 druggists in the United States who are mayors of their towns or 
cities They have not dragged the profession down, but have upraised it 

The druggist whose store is the meetmg place for the Kiwanis Club is still 
faitliful to his ideals as a pharmacist — more faithful than ever 

The druggist in a little town in New York State who has started a new national 
interest in vocational traimng, through his own drug store, in part — ^he is better 
equipped to deal with pharmacy than if he had engaged in no such activ it)' 

Every one of these men has gamed ivide-spread pubhcity, beyond the confines 
of his own community Each could be matched with a hundred others, known to 
the people in his town, respected by them, patromzed by them for their stnctly 
pharmaceutical needs — ^because having done one worth-while thing each capitalized 
on it, obtained legitimate pubhcity on it, let people know that here was a man who 
stands out a little from the crowd 

Pubhcity IS a practical means of increasing business and a definite weapon in a 
competitive age If druggists of to-day need anything, it is not to be told of the 
e\ ils of merchandising, but it is to be better educated in merchandising practice 
Given a clean store, an adequate personal preparation for his job, the pharmacist 
who uses pubhcity in furtherance of his business and hs profession has proved 
himself a leader As such he deserves not only applause, but mde-spread 
iimtation 
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BY RUDOLF WALLNER ^ 

Since 1918, when Estonia won its independence from Russia, thanks to Presi 
dent Wilson’s doctrine of self-deterrmnation of nations, pharmacists of this countn 
have made a decided advance in the traimng of young pharmacists, in pharma 
ceutical administration, m organizmg associations and founding pharmaceutical 
periodicals The purpose of this paper shall be an attempt to outline bnefl) on 
histoncal background the nature of this advance in Estonian pharmaey 

The first law regulating the practice of pharmacy m Estonia dates from the 
year 1695, when this country'’ was a part of the Kingdom of Sweden This law was 
promulgated by the Council of the State of Tallinn (Reval), which since the Hiddle 
Ages, similar to other city-states of the Hanseatic League, was sort of a republic 
The law in question was called The Apothecaries Law and Umform Scale of Prices 
{"Tax") of the Royal Dominion of Reval From this we learn tliat the council re 
served for itself the right of inspecting the apothecary shops of the dominion, in 
presence of a physician The law, however, provided that, m cases wherein the 
couneil did not deem its presence necessary, it could delegate the state physician to 
inspect and superintend the drug stores of the district Incidentally among his 
other duties were to see that in Reval only the “physicians authorized by the Highl) 
Commendable Collegio Medio Regio os Stockholm” were practicing, and that no 
apothecanes, surgeons, bathers and midmves were attempting to practice internal 
medicine nor were dispensing “purgations, vomitories, especially that of antimon), 
opiates, ‘Mercunum Dulcem Precipitatum,’ ‘Turbit Minerale’ and Corrosive Sub 
hmate without incumng heai^ penalties ” This Swedish law ivas the first to 
ongmate the system of drug store concessions in the land, w hich has survived up to 
the present day, hrmting the number of apothecary shops (The present legal ratio 
IS 1 to 6000 ) As the title of the law implies, it provided at the same time a uniform 
seale of pnees, worked out and periodically revised by the state authonties, on 
ingredients used and semces performed m prescription work This system of the 
uniform scale of prices — ‘The Apothecanes Tax” — has likewise survived up to 
now, and overcharge on prescriptions results in penalties Among the minor pm 
visions of the law worth mentioning are Obligatory own manufacture of all 
preparations, including chemicals, to sell potent remedies only on physician's pm^ 
scription and to store poisons in cabinets It is obvious that the “pine boarders 
of that day — the herbalists and pepperers — were strictly prohibited from selling 
medicaments on the ground that, as the law put it, "the pepperers would not under 
stand the composition thereof, nor know how to prepare them ” 

When the countiy' was conquered by the Muscovite Czar Peter, surnamed the 
Great, the drug business of the conquered provinces fell under the medical la'rs 
of the Russian Empire The Russian laws relating to pharmacy, howe\er, did not 
differ matenally from those of Sweden We know that Peter the Great dciotc 
his life to Europeanization of his seim-barbanc country, and incidentallj codified 

• Section on Histoncal Pharmacy A Pn A Portland meeting 1930 

* Retail Pharmacist, Tallinn Estonia Formerly editor of Pluirmacia and Head of 1 
Department of Pharmac> in the Public Health AdmimstraUon of Estoman Got emment 
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the Russian laws on European models For this purpose he called a number of 
collaborators from the West, and naturally the collaborators wrote m the law books 
of Russia the rules and regulations that were famihar to them Thus, the only 
difference between the pharmacy law of the State of Reval and the Russian medical 
laws was in the manner of administration According to these the drug stores of 
this vast empire of Peter were subject to the city and circmt physicians, and finally 
to that of the Medical Department of each provmce, under the management 
of a medical inspector Each of these provmcial medical departments was to 
have a Learned. Apothecary (this provision was qmte often overlooked), on 
whose shoulders was to fall the immediate supervision of drug stores, assaymg of 
seized drugs and checking that the prescnbed uniform scale of prices was not 
violated 

It IS hardly necessary to repeat that the Russian medical laws held strictly to 
the system of drug store concessions and to the state umform scale of pnces Not 
only that, but since the middle of the nmeteenth century went so far as to dictate 
the number and kind of personnel that a store proprietor was to employ m his busi- 
ness, the kind of stock he was to carry and the manner m which the stock was to 
be stored and grouped, according to the potency of each drug and chemical Fi- 
nally, the Russian law duected certain definite store outlay and the kind of apparatus 
to maintain It definitely prohibited sale of alcohol bquors and poisons without 
prescriptions 

When in^he autumn of 191S the German occupational forces, under the pres- 
sure of the victorious alhes, had to leave Estoman soil, the newly established Esto- 
nian government soon created in the Mimstry of the Interior the Pubhc Health 
Adrmmstration or the office of the Chief Medical Inspector The Pubhc Health 
Administration was divided into two subdivisions the Division of Medicine and 
the Division of Pharmacy with a pharmacist in charge This division of the Pubhc 
Health Administration into two independent administrative umts was an important 
step toward pharmaceutical autonomy m Estonia In the same jear the first 
National Congress of Pharmacy declared that there be created an independent 
pharmacy administration with a director, vice-director and secretary The 
memorandum of the resolution was placed in the hands of the government and 
action on it demanded No action, however, was forthcoming In 1919, the 
second National Congress of Pharmacy reiterated the demand of the first congress, 
but the results were again disappointing As during the Russian rdgime, the city 
and county physicians remained the functionaries, under whose supervision the drug 
business of the country fell Only one concession was given this time to phar- 
macists , the appointment of another pharmacist to the Pubhc Health Adnunis- 
tration, vis , Pharmacy Inspector or Visitor 

Though so far the pharmacists’ demands for independent pharmacy administra- 
tion ha\ e fallen on deaf ears, pharmacists have not given up the struggle for auton- 
omy Tilt ground for it has already been paved, inasmuch as dunng the last 16 
years most of the Russian pharmacy laws have been cither modified or annulled 
by the legislature 

Perhaps the most radical reform has taken place in pharmaceutical education 
Under the Russian system, a joung man, having finished his four-year course in a 
secondary school called gymnasum, could begin his study of pharmacy by entenng 
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a drug store in the capacity of an apprentice and registering as such with the Public 
Health Administration Having worked in this capacity for three years, the young 
man was authorized by law to take his assistant-pharmacist’s examination at any of 
the state umversities havmg medical schools To pass this examination, the candi- 
date had to demonstrate a definite practical and theoretical knowledge m pharmacy, 
chemistry and materia medica, as well as m posology and pharmaceutical Latm 
(To be successful, he had to work a number of months with a tutor, who would 
dnU him in theoretical subjects ) Having been successful, the new assistant had 
to register agam with the Public Health A dmi nistration and practice another three 
years, before he was finally permitted to enter the university for his two-year phar- 
macy course Havmg been successful in his studies, he received the diploma of a 
promsor, which gave him the right to manage a drug store, enter the civil service as 
a pharmacist or otherwise practice his profession In Estonian pharmaceutical 
circles this system of traimng was considered inadequate The prevailing argu 
ment was that the prehmmary education of the Estonian pharmacist should be 
equal to that of physician Accordingly, due to the pharmacists’ demands, the 
Estoman legislature m 1919 passed a law whereby only the persons having the 
Certificate of Maturity, i e , having finished the full 7-year gymnasium course, 
could enter as apprentices m drug stores, and, after two years of practical expen- 
ence, enter directly the University of Tartu, where the course of pharmacy was to 
be at least of 6-semester duration Later, m 1926, the course of pharmacy at the 
University was increased to four years In 1930, the preliminary practice requme- 
ment was changed to compulsory 2-year postgraduate practice 

Prior to the educational reforms there took place a decided activity m the 
formation of pharmaceutical associations As the Pharmaceutical Association of 
Estland, which was established m 1897, grouped around itself only the German 
speaking colleagues so, m 1917, there was organized the Estonian Pharmaceutical 
Association uniting all Estoman pharmacists, and placed itself m the forefront of 
pharmaceutical reforms In 1921 was founded the Society of Estonian Druggists, 
which organized the drug store proprietors of all nationahties Soon thereafter, m 
1924, was estabhshed at the Umversity of Tartu The Academic Pharmaceutical 
Association This was followed bv The Estonian Association for Scientific Pharmacy, 
in 1927, the League of Estonian Pharmaceutical Associations m 1929 and finally the 
Union of Estonian Pharmacists, m 1933 

The first Estonian pharmaceutical periodical, Pharmacia, was established in 
1921 by the Estonian Pharmaceutical Association By publishing regularly the 
work done at the Pharmacological Institute of Tartu University, it immediately 
began to attract attention m pharmaceutical circles abroad, and during the editor- 
ship of this writer was proud to list among its contnbutors such names as Professor 
Gons, Dr Tschirch, Professor Thoms, Dr Dragendorff, Dr Utz and others In 
1926 was founded by the Academical Pharmaceutical Assoc'ation another pharma 
ceutical monthly. The Estonian Pharmacist {Eesti Rohuteadlane) , which became the 
mouthpiece of the younger generation of colleagues This younger generation, 
it must be pointed out, has not taken part m any of the various reform move 
ments, which the older generation of pharmacists has sponsored In order to 
facilitate acquaintance with the foreign pharmaceutical literature, there was 
estabhshed, in 1930, at the League of Estonian Pharmaceutical Associations the 
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Pharmaceutical Library in Tallinn A number of weU-known foreign scientific in- 
stitutions are sending regularly their scientific works to this hbrary 

Besides raising the pharmaceutical education standards, estabhshing profes- 
sional periodicals and founding a number of trade and professional associations, the 
pharmacists of Estonia have succeeded m many reforms of admmistrative and eco- 
nomic nature Thus, in 1922, was promulgated the so called Law Relating to Operat- 
ing of Drug Stores, whereby the old Russian law permitting mhentable conces- 
sions in drug store ownership was changed to simple personal concession, by which 
the drug store ownership was made not mhentable In 1933, the Estonian phar- 
macists were finally freed by the President’s decree trom under the supervision of city 
and county physicians The result of this decree was that now the pharmacists 
of tlus country are responsible only to the Pharmacy Department of the Public 
Health Admmistration In 1932 passed through the legislature the so-called 
“Law Relating to Public Health Personnel," which divided pharmaceutical per- 
sonnel active in drug business into several categories, and descnbed their rights 
and obligations More details about this may be found m my paper on " Ueber die 
pharmazeiiltsche Fachbildung m Estland,” published in Die Deutsche Apotheke, 37, 
1934 

At present the Estonian pharmacists are workmg at the task of getting a regu- 
lar professor of Galenical pharmacy at Tartu Umversity, where the teaching of that 
subject IS not as satisfactory as it should be, calling together the Chamber of Phar- 
macy and establishmg an independent pharmacy admimstration What concerns the 
two former shall be realized m the near future, but as to the independent pharmacy 
administration, there is still much to do, inasmuch as the parties in the “seats of 
the mighty” do not seem to realize the necessity of it 

Yet, per aspera ad astro t 

Translator’s Note The author of this paper, Rudolf Wallner justlj deserves the 
appellation ‘ Father of Estonian Pharmacy” first applied to him by a Finnish colleague As an 
editor, chief of Pharmacy Department of the Public Health Administration, and the founder and 
for many years the president of The Estonian Association for Scientific Pharmacy, he has played 
a more vital part m the development of pharmacy in Estonia than any other man He modestly 
lists a number of improvements that have taken place in the pharmacy situation of his country dur 
mg the past 16 years But to a person familiar with the conditions of Estoman pharmacy, it is 
known that had not Mr Wallner applied his tireless pen for the cause, and not used his gift of 
orgamzation and his personal prestige, many of the reforms most likely, would not have resulted 
Higher educational requirements for pharmacy students the penodical Pharmacia of high pro 
fessional standing at home and abroad, an association for the advancement of scientific pharmacj 
and the revised pharmacy laws stnctlv prohibiting drug vending outside of drug stores, are a 
few of the outstanding achievements of Mr Wallner Considenng this, Mr Wallner deserves 
more than a passing notice by Amencan colleagues 

The beginmng of Mr Wallner’s professional career is characteristic of all Estoman pharma- 
cistsofan older ’gfeneration thegeneration that began pharmacystudiesdunngthelast decadesof 
Cranst regime when Estonia still was part of the Russian Empire He received his preliminary 
practical expenence, as prescribed by Russian law, m the intcmationalb known Dr Poehl's Phar- 
macy m St Petersburg, where, like in other large and excellent pharmacies of the Metropolis of 
Czars there were practically limitless opportunities for thorough familianty with all the phases of 
dispensing and manufactunng pharmacy, inasmuch as a considerable amount of prescnption work 
(under the supervision of pharmacists) and all the manufactunng not requiring physical labor, 
from lipsticks to sterilized ampuls, were done by students Having finished his prescribed years 
of practice as student and assistant pharmacist, Mr Wallner entered Tartu University Department 
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of Pharmacy, from which he was graduated with the diploma of provisor, giving rights and privileges 
equal to American registered pharmacists Entering the retail field, he owned and managed a 
drug store of his own, devoting considerable time to botanical studies When Estonia won its 
independence, Mr Wallner was among the first to call together the First National Pharmacists’ 
Convention, which he served as secretary In 1919, we find him in Pans as a postgraduate student 
at £,cole Superieure de Pharmacie de Pans, working under Perrot, Goris Weitz and 
Delepme Notable from this penod is his work on Hydrastis Canadensis, published m Bulletin 
des Sciences Pharmacologtque In 1921, he returned to Tallinn where he founded and edited the 
first Estonian pharmaceutical monthly Pharmacia The following year the office of the Chief of 
Pharmacy Department of the Public Health Administration became vacant, and he was appointed 
to this post This office Mr Wallner held until 1934 retaining at the same time the editorship 
of Pharmacia, for which he secured as contnbutors such pharmacists of repute as Gons 
Tschirch, Thoms etc As the result of his ability of organization there is The Estonian Association 
for Scientific Pharmacy, and very recently there was organized The Eslonian-Finnish Hungarian 
Pharmaceutical League the purpose of the latter bemg to draw together the pharmacists of these 
three Finno ugric peoples for the scientific and economic improvement of pharmacy in then- 
respective countries 

Mr Wallner’s publications of scientific and professional nature are numerous, published in 
Estoman French, German and Finmsh pharmaceutical periodicals Of his books deserving at- 
tention are the Dictionary of Drugs in Colloquial Estonian and Manuale Pharmaceuticum m two 
volumes 

Since 1934 Mr Wallner has somewhat withdrawn from public life devoting most of his 
time to his prescription pharmacy and to wntmg — O L 


APOTHECARY SHOPS OF COLONIAL TIMES 

BY MILLICENT R LAtYALL * 

FORBWORD 

The following information has been gathered from various articles published m pharma 
ceutical literature and other sources of the past few years with the idea of collecting m one article 
all the facts instead of ha-vmg them scattered through many magazines and newspapers 

If you could step with me into an apothecary shop of Colonial times, havmg 
in nund a picture of the modem dmg store, you would see a great contrast between 
the two in many ways You would see many things to which you are unaccus- 
tomed, and rmss many thmgs to which you are accustomed In the front of the 
shop you would see no large bulk windows of plate glass, with goods tastefully 
arranged You would see only a flat window in most cases, flush with the house, 
and consisting of a number of small panes of glass, about 8 x 10 or 10 x 12 inches, 
about 24 panes in a window There were no show bottles filled with colored water, 
they indicated that it was an apothecary shop by placing a bottle behind each 
pane — 24 bottles in all, there were containers of colored liquid, to be sure, but they 
were the real thing As there were no pharmaceutical manufacturing houses m 
those days, the pharmacist had to make his orvn preparations He frequently 
grew his o-wn plant drugs in his garden, and he made his tinctures by macerating 
the drags in the proper menstruum in containers which were placed in the window, 
exposed to -the rays of the sun — ^insolation it was called When pharmaceutical 

* Section on Histoncal Pharmacy, Portland meetmg 1935 
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Similar to those on our steamships to day, where it seems to me that when a sailor has nothing else 
to do they give him a pot of paint and a brush and tell him to go and pamt something These 
ships were sailmg ships as indicated by their names, as for instance the schooner Peggy the sloop 
Hope, the ship Prosperity, the brig Nancy, the sloop Elizabeth, Capt Long of the ship Success, 
the bng Mommg Star 

The apothecary also seemed to be a friend in need for there is one entry which reads 
"John DiUhom £3 (3 pounds) lent him," and also another showing that he had lent some money 
to Dillhom’s wife There is an echo of slavery in the entry John Ross 1 gal boiled od, dehvered 
to his negro man This store also sold drugs to the ships for their medicme chests 

The amounts were, of course m English money, pounds, shillings and pence Occasionally 
the dollar or half dollar was mentioned, but always followed by its equivalent in English money, as 
"One dollar, 6 6” As mentioned before, the apothecary made his own preparations and there 
being no drug miUers then he had to powder his drugs either by the use of mortars and pestles or 
in the crude hand mills then m existence The mortars for povvdermg were usually of iron and 
IV ere called contusion mortars ” Sometimes the pestle would be nearly a yard long, so that the 
operator could stand upnght, thus preventing an aching back Sometimes the heavy mortar was 
mounted on a solid block of wood or on a post that passed through the floor and rested on the 
cellar floor Somebmes a light spnngy board was fastened by one end to one side of the ceihng 
from where it passed across the ceding, bringing the loose end over the mortar, this free end was 
then fastened to the pestle and when the pestle was bi ought down on the material m the bottom 
of the mortar and released, the sprmg of the board would help raise the pestle again thus lessenmg 
the labor 


Commercial manufactunng really began when some propnetor of an apothe- 
cary shop made more of some preparation than he needed, and sold the surplus 
to his competitor The old apothecanes also spread their own plasters, the small 
ones by hand One of the specialties of the Marshall store was spread adhesive 
plasters These were made m the open air, the cloth being drawn out by hand 
down Vidall Court to Second Street, all hands supporting the center with canes 
and broom handles, in lengths of about 60 or 75 yards, then cut into length of five 
yards and taken into the store Later, Isaac P Moms, one of the propnetors of 
the store, constructed a machine for spreading plasters, and after this the spread 
plaster was reeled on drums, and 150 or 200 yards could be made at one time 

In Colonial times, if a boy wanted to learn the drug business, his parents did 
not furnish the money to send him to a college of pharmacy, for there were none 
until 1821, but he was apprenticed to some well-known apothecary for a term of 
years, and he earned his knowledge by hard work, for the apprentice had to do the 
drudgery, the rules regarding apprentices were very stnct, he had to live with his 
master’s family, he was not allowed to go out mghts without his master’s permis- 
sion, he was not allowed to marry without his master’s permission, nor was he al- 
lowed to play cards, if it would cause any damage to his master’s interests It is 
safe to say that the drug busmess would not be overcrowded to-day if ever}’’ phar- 
macy student had to conform to these regulations The term of apprenticeship 
was from four to six years There is one of these indentures at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, dated 1782, and signed by Townsend Speakman, 
an apothecary, and an ancestor of Professor J P Remmgton Probably the most 
labonous work the apprentices had to do was the powdering of drugs in the con- 
tusion mortar Old Dr Schwettmann, one of the propnetors of the Apothecanes’ 
HaU in Charleston, S C , said the pestle m the store where he served his apprentice 
ship, which was used m the contusion mortar for powdenng, weighed 22 pounds 
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The first drug mill was erected by Charles V Hagner, m 1812 at the Falls of 
Schuylkill, Philadelphia The first material ground in it was several tons of cream 
of tartar, which had been doubtfully entrusted to him by Dr Haral, a Philadelphia 
druggist Hagner had offered to do it for less than 3 cents a pound, which was the 
pnce charged for domg it by hand Hagner hauled the matenal out to his mill by 
teams, and ground it on the millstones on which he ground his plasters and paints 
The null was run by water power It is to be hoped he cleaned the stones well be- 
fore he ground the cream of tartar He returned the powder to the amazed and 
indignant druggist within 12 hours Indignant, because he said the stuff was 
ruined, for it was not possible to do in 12 hours what it would have taken his men 
several months to do by hand A meetmg of druggists and experts was called, 
and the powder was examined and tested, and it was pronounced very good, un- 
usually white and the finest powder they had ever seen Hagner later, m 1820, 
erected another mill m Manayunk, and thus helped to build up that portion of the 
city 

So much for pharmacy in general m Colonial days Now let us look at some of 
the individual shops 

The earliest record we have of an apothecary shop is in 1646 when WiUiam Davies, an 
apothecary of Boston asked permission to erect a picket fence around his property This was 
probably the first store devoted exclusively to pharmacy m America There is also an adver- 
tisement in the South Carohna Gazette, of 1734 m which John Lining of Charleston announces 
that he has certain medicinal preparations for sale and he was evidently a pharmacist 

The oldest American apothecary shop still in existence and doing business is the Rau phar 
macy in Bethlehem, Pa Dunng the first tea years of the existence of the town, the Moravians 
established a dispensary m one of the community houses on Church Street From 1743 until 1750 
it was m charge of Dr Fredenck Otto and after that time his brother Dr Matthew Otto was in 
charge In 1752 a one story stone dwelling and store was built for him at 420 Mam Street A 
frame second story was added m 1764 Dr Otto’s duties as a physician called him away from the 
store so much that a resident pharmacist was employed Timothy Horsfeld, Jr who acted m that 
capacity for 28 years — from 1761 until his death in 1789 In 1790 Dr Eberhard Freytag then 
took charge and in 1796 he bought the stock and fixtures from the Congregation, and carried on 
the busmess on his own account for 43 years when he sold it to Simon Rau The old building 
which had been built in 1752 was razed by Rau m 1862 and a larger and more convement buildmg 
erected on the same site His brother David Rau, was associated with him until his death in 
1879 After that it was conducted bj Eugene A and Robert Rau, under the firm name of Simon 
Rau and Company Robert Rau died m 1906, and C N Lochman purchased his share in the 
busmess E A Rau retired m 1913 and was succeeded by F P Miller, who sold his part m the 
busmess to Robert A Smith in 1930 The store was conducted by Lochman and Smith under the 
old name Lochman died m 1930 and Smith became the sole owner Paul Clarke then came in 
with Smith as registered pharmacist still imder the name of Simon Rau and Company They are 
still carrying on in the same place and under the same name Both are graduates of the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science There was quite an extensive botanical garden m the 
rear of the brethem house and there the old apothecary cultivated his drugs An occasional plant 
IS still found gron mg m sheltered corners havmg survived to this day This store became famous 
for its beeswax Christmas candles, which are still manufactured and sent all over the country 
They are made of beeswax because it bums with a smokeless flame It is said that they are now 
mixed with ba> berry wax, to give them the distinctive odor of baybcrries These candles were 
first manufactured in connection with the Christmas celebration of the Moravian Church 

This old store is said to contain enough pharmaceutical rehes to start a museum 

It IS a pity that there is not m this country some fimd or pharmaceutically m- 
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dined philanthropist, to preserve our old pharmaceutical relics These things are 
done better in Europe, espeeially m Germany When they have a particularly 
interesting old shop, it is put into a museum 

Another interesting old store, which has been turned over to a museum is Apothecanes’ 
Hall m Charleston, S C The proprietor m 1781 was Dr Andrew Turnbull, and it was founded 
pnor to that time by somebody unknown This was known as the Schwettmann Store named 
after one of the well-known proprietors Nothing in the shop is positively identified as coming 
from Dr Turnbull’s time, except the specimens of antique chairboard and comice The rest of 
the interior woodwork dates from the time of Dr Jacob De LaMotta, 1816-1845, when the old 
shop was refitted in the pseudogothic style so popular m those times, and a specimen of which 
can be seen in the old Glentworth store, now m the Philadelphia College of Pharmacj and Science 
Dr John F Huchting was one of the later proprietors and he arranged for the transfer of the re 
maimng material to the Charleston Museum, as a memonal to his former employer and friend 
Frederick William Schwettmann The shop is now set up m the balcony of the museum One of 
the best known relics of the store is, however, missmg This is the famous old golden mortar and 
pestle, placed out in front of the store by Dr De LaMotta m 1838, which was kept by Dr Huch 
ting when he moved from the old stand to a new location further up the street This was known 
to the negroes of the city and the surrounding country as ‘ The Big Yelluh Bucket ” 

A great variety of antique equipment is displayed, most of them Enghsh imports — crude 
dmgs, mineral and plant old labels, strings of dusty antique prescriptions carboys crucibles, 
gallipots, pincers for teeth-pulhng and cups for bleeding The followmg is taken from The 
American Druggist 

John Bennett, curator of the Museum is perhaps best able to trace the his 
tory of the old shop from its opening day in 1740 'It saw the last of the British 
crown,’ he says, the Kings Lieutenant-Governor William Bull, Lord Comnallis 
m his powdered wig Balfour, Benjamin, Count Rumford John Rutledge, Chnsto 
pher Gadsen the Pinckneys Moultne, Sumter Manon, Gen Nathamel Green, 
President Washington and his nephew Will, Lafayette, Calhoun the Hamptons 
Robert E Lee and all the notable men of ante bellum days It has welcomed 
President Davis and watched President Taft ride by ’ It has seen more historj 
parade before its portals than probably any other shop in America, twice the store 
withstood sieges once when the British bombarded the young Charleston, again 
when Federal shells crashed mto the Confederate stronghold — one of them bursting 
in the shop itself But perhaps its most novel thrill was a not of superstitious ex 
slaves, shortly after the Civil War and was caused by nothing more than a toad m a 
jar of alcohol It had been raining steadily in Charleston for a long time and the 
rumour spread that the ram was caused by a mermaid which the propnetor of the 
old store. Dr Trott, had in captivity, and that it would not stop until the mermaid 
was released So intense did the feelmg become that a mob gathered Stones were 
thrown through the wmdows and finally the crowd pushed through the doors and 
ransacked the store, frantically searching for the cause of the trouble, and found a 
toad in a jar of alcohol To this day there remains an old toad in its jar of alcohol 
a mute reminder of the comic though dangerous occasion " 

Another interesting old shop is the Heinitsch Pharmacy in Lancaster , which however, was 
changed and remodeled in 1934 Members of the family are proud of the fact that the pharmacy 
has been m their possession for 147 years, and unlike many other old stores which were conducted 
under the names of different owners as time went on and the stores changed hands the Heimtsch 
pharmacy has almost invariably had the Heimtsch name m the firm name, it has been a family af 
fair, for when there was not a Heimtsch to run it a relative of the famdy kept up the old tradition 
First there was Carl Heinrich Heimtsch the founder who came from Leipzig Germany, and 
settled m Lancaster, Pa as a merchant, in 1780 he opened the drug store, m 1803, the firm 
name was August Hemitsch , in 1815 Heimtsch and Co m 1816 A andj F Heimtsch, in 1841, 
J F Heimtsch and Son, m 1849 Charles Hemitsch who m 1882 was President of the American 
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Pharmachuticai. Association, in 1899, S W Hemitsch, in 1911, A S Heinitscli, m its later 
days It was under the management of E L Page, a relative of the family Here in this store, 
among the relics, was the sheepshm of the founder, dated 1759 at Lutzen, Germany, a Bible writ- 
ten by hand in German script, and a copy of the first U S Pharmacopoeia, called the Military 
Pharmacopceia, compiled by Dr William Brown, tor use m the Contmental Army Hospital at 
Lititz, Pa This, which is a second edition, is now m possession of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, having been purchased from the Heinitsch estate Only two other copies 
of this edition are m existence — one owned by the Pennsylvama Histoncal Society, the other one by 
some person unknown 

Probablv the most mterestmg of the Colomal apothecary shops was the Mercei apothecary 
shop, kept by Dr Hugh Mercer — the apothecary-patriot, as he was called at Fredencksburg, Va 
Although no longer m busmess, this old store has been restored to its origmal condition, and is 
preserved as a museum This shop was notable because of its connection with George Washington 

Dr Hugh Mercer was bom in Scotland, was educated in medicine m that country and came 
to Amenca m the middle of the 18th century He served in the French and Indian War, at which 
time the lifelong friendship between him and George Washington began Probably because of 
this fnendship, he came to Fredericksburg and opened an apothecary shop m 1764 and from 1764 
to 1776 Washmgton spent a great deal of time m the store He had a desk here at which he figured 
up his accounts and attended to his correspondence, in fact, he made this shop his headquarters 
in Fredencksburg Other frequenters of the shop were Chief Justice John Marshall, who also had a 
desk there, Madison Monroe, George Mason, Col Fielding Lewis, Washington's brother-in-law, 
and many others, who congregated there to discuss pre-Revolutionary e\ ents When war finally 
came Dr Mercer again joined the Continental Army was made a brigadier general, and led the 
van of Washington's troops on the march from Prmceton to Trenton, where he was mortally 
wounded, died and was buried m Philadelphia in January 1777, with military honors He was 
first buned m the churchyard of histone Chnst Church, but his body was later removed to Laurel 
Hill Cemeteiy Not far from the old Mercer House, Congress erected a monument with the m- 
scnption "Sacred to the Memory of Hugh Mercer, who died bravely defending the hberties of 
Amenca ” 

Dr Mercer’s house in Fredencksburg had two rooms in front, one of which was his con 
suiting room wheie he bhstered and bled his patients and prescribed for them and the other was 
the apothecary shop where he prepared his medicmes and filled his prescnptions, for the doctor 
was his own apothecary At the rear of the house was his herb garden, where he grew many of his 
drugs Back of the consultmg room was the small room contaimng Washington's desk where he 
spent so many hours After Dr Mercer's death, the little house was used as a dwelling, and 
gradually deteriorated, untd in 1928 it was taken over by the Citizen’s Guild of Washmgton’s 
Boyhood Home, and has been faithfully restored to a typical apothecary shop of the Colomal 
period In the course of the restoration of the shop part, the drawers and shelves, with pigeon 
holes and niches to hold containers of varying shapes and sizes, were found intact, having been 
lathed and plastered over by a later occupant To day they are completely equipped like an 18th 
century pharmacy, with pill rollers, cork pressers, mortars and pestles brass scales and huge green 
glass liquor containers There are brandy rum and whisky containers ol cherry red porcelain, 
banded with white Some of the articles on display were the personal property of Dr Mercer, 
mcluding his rosewood, ivory-tipped carrying case, each tmy bottle with its label, faded but still 
legible 

An mterestmg feature of the house was the powder closet This was a closet on the 
second floor, in the door of which near the top a round hole was cut, large enough to admit a man's 
head 

Here the men came and thrust their bewigged heads through the hole to ha\ e them pow 
dered so that the powder would not get on their clothes This was probably the first men’s beauty 
shop m the country 

Another mterestmg shop, famous also for its connection with the Washmgton famdy 
IS the Leadbeater Store at Alexandria, Va The followmg account of it is taken from the Jotonai. 
OF THE American Pharmaceutical Association for November 1934 

In 1792, young Edward Stabler borrowed 120 pounds from his uncle to buy stock and 
fixtures for an apothecary shop which he wanted to open m Alexandria He did not then know 
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that he was starting a business that would be earned on by his descendants for 141 years The 
business prospered so that he was able to return the loan and double his stock within a year The 
onginal bill for stock came from Townsend Speakman, m Philadelphia, an ancestor of Prof J P 
Remington There were 150 items on it Three of these articles are still in existence — two heavy 
marble mortars, and a quart flint glass bottle labeled ' Spt Nitre ” This bottle was in contmued 
use since the founding of the store until 1933, when the doors were closed after the last customer 
and the store no longer functioned as an apothecary shop Washington was a frequent visitor 
here, he bought his medical supplies here, and after his death, his family contmued to deal with 
Mr Stabler There were a number of documents in this store in the handwriting of members of 
the Washington family, and it is a pity they were not preserved but they were handed to different 
people and scattered One reads as follows 

‘ Respected Friend Here is a check for 77 9, the amount of your account 
which ought much sooner to have been attended to I will thank you to send it to me 
more frequently, at least once a year 

Respectfully 

Bush Washington ” 


Judge Bushrod Washingon was a nephew of George 

An example of the leisurely way in which thmgs were done in those days, is the 
correspondence between Mr Stabler and the London firm of Allen and Howard 
In a letter dated 1801, Mr Stabler ordered 

‘One medicine chest complete with weights scales bolus knives etc I 
want this to be of mahogany of good quality as it is for the granddaughter of the 
widow of Gen Washmgton the cost to be about 12 guineas It was not until the 
following year that the London firm billed the apothecary for a mahogany folding 
door medicine chest, complete at 11 pounds, 11 shillings and shipped it on the sail- 
ing vessel Union Thomas Woodhouse Master The name of a grandnephew of 
George Washmgton was found scrawled on one of the interior walls of the vault, and 
several of this generation owed their business traming to a boyhood connection with 
this store two of these nephews are now druggists m West Virgmia 

Half a century or more passed between the days vhen the first President 
chatted with Edward Stabler, the founder, and a later day when another great 
general Robert E Lee came to the store to discuss passmg events with Edward 
Stabler I,eadbeater the grandson of the founder One of these talks v, as abruptly 
interrupted one day by a messenger afterward identified as J E B Stuart, later 
leader of cavalry under Lee in the Civil War who came with the news of the raid on 
Harper’s Ferry, and the order that Lee was to go and quell the insurrection Lee 
was at that time an officer m the Umon Army 

Mr Leadbeater was unwilling to take oath of allegiance to the Umted States 
His sympathies were with the South, but his rehgious scruples prevented him from 
joming the Southern Army and he could not submit to the edict that those busi- 
ness houses whose clerks did not take the oath, must close But Mr I,ewis Mac 
kenzie, a Union adherent and Justice of the Peace, declared that he would not trust 
anybody to put up his prescriptions but Ned Leadbeater and oath or no oath the 
store must not be closed , and it was not closed • 

In the rear of the store is a large desk, and set in on each side is a mirror 
one bearing in gold leaf the figures or date 1792 ” and the other '1892 ’ thus mdi 
catmg a century of service Above these mirrors m gold leaf are the various names 
under which the business was conducted until 1865 as follows 

1792 Edward Stabler 
1820 E Stabler and Son 
1831, Wm Stabler 
1840 Wm Stabler and Co 
1844 Wm Stabler and Bro 
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1852 John Leadbeater 
1857, Leadbeater and Son 
1860 Leadbeater and Co 

The following names should be added 

1892, E S Leadbeater and Sons 
1903, Leadbeater and Sons, Inc 
1916 Leadbeater Drug Corporation 

There is a plate on the front of the desk in honor of Robert E Lee There are 
two plaster casts on top of the desk, one at each end, of George Washington and 
Benjamin Frankhn A story is told of a small boy, who on being asked whom these 
busts represented, quickly replied "Why, George and Martha Washington, of 
course ” Those of you who have seen some of the pictures and casts of Franklin, 
can excuse the boy, for they do look rather like a placid old lady 

The mtenor and extenor of the building is now bemg restored by the Landmark 
Society of Alexandna, and will be kept open as a museum, the first floor as a memo- 
rial to General Lee, and on the second floor the old apothecary shop will be set up 
Now let us go back to Philadelphia, the home of so many "firsts,” and of so 
many of the leaders in pharmacy at that time There were upward of twenty apothe- 
cary shops in Philadelphia in Colonial days, but none of them had the reputation 
or held the position that Christopher Marshall’s did 

''Christopher Marshall was bora m Dublin, Ireland in 1709 He came to this country and 
was for some years a resident of Bucks Co , Pa , and was a member of the Middletown Meeting of 
the Friends or Quakers Later he came to Philadelphia and estabhshed himself in the drug busi 
ness in 1729, at Front and Chestnut Streets In 1735 be purchased a property on the south side of 
Chestnut Street, east of Second Street, present number 214, where he continued the business 
He was a Fnend, and while his principles forbade it, he favored the cause of the colomsts With 
other militant Friends he seceded from the Society, to build and support the Free Quaker Meeting 
House, still standing at the comer of Fifth and Arch Streets He was a remarkable man m his 
day and occupied many positions of trust m the infant city He was known as the 'Fightmg 
Quaker of the Revolution,' and was an active member of the Committee of Inspection and Safety 
of Philadelphia His Remembrancer’ or Diary of the Revolution is one of the most interesting 
and important records of the War for mdependence His two sons Chnstopher Jr , and Charles, 
became his partners in 1765, and succeeded to the business and Charles later became the manager 

' Charles Marshall was an apothecary druggist botanist and chemist His shop had the 
reputation among the doctors as a place where they could get pure drugs, good service and have 
their prescriptions carefully and properly compounded He u orked m his laboratory with knowl 
edge and skill He always had from 6 to 12 alert, capable young men working m the front of 
the store and m the back room, making preparations and filhng prescriptions 

“Many of the city's most notable apothecaries were tramed m this store including Charles 
EUis, who later bought the store Dillwyn Patnsh who later had a store at 8th and Arch Streets 
and was one of the presidents of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and the first president of 
Haverford College, Frederick Brown, the originator of Brown s Jamaica Ginger, and who went 
into busmess for himself at the northeast comer of 5th and Chestnut Streets He was one of the 
founders of the Philadelphia College of Apothecaries, as was Charles Marshall who was the first 
president of that venerable institution Charles Marshall withdrew from aetive participation in 
the busmess in 1801, but unfortunately retained an interest m it and when m 1804 the firm be 
came msolvent through endorsing a note, everybody connected with it was mvolved m bank- 
ruptcy ” 

Enter now Elizabeth Marshall, or "Betsey " as she was called who became busmess man- 
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ager, and pulled the business out "of the red," and put it on a sound financial basis She was prob 
ably the first woman pharmacist She continued to manage it until 1825 when the store was sold 
to Charles Ellis and Isaac P Morris The Marshalls were probablj the first to manufacture 
chemicals As early as 178G they made muriate of ammonia in their laboratory on North Thud 
Street They also manufactured Glauber’s Salt the first manufacturer of this in the country, but 
It IS safe to say that they did not take advantage of the gullibility of the public by sellmg it under a 
coined name at a high price 

Another important pharmacy of this period was that of John Speakman, at the Southwest 
comer of Second and Market Streets This shop was especially notable because it was in a room 
on the second story over this shop that one of Philadelphia’s most famous scientific mstitutions 
was bora — The Academy of Natural Sciences, now at 19th and Race Streets John Speakman and 
five associates organized the Academy on January 25, 1812 One of the associates was Gerard 
Troost, the first professor of chemistry at the College 

John Bertram, son of old John Bertram the famous botanist, had an apothecary shop at 
2nd and Arch Streets, and his brothel Isaac had one on Arch Street One may wonder why these 
important stores were established so far from what is now the business center of the city The 
principal reason is that this section Jias then the business center of the city Dr Arny, in speaking 
of Philadelphia in 1821, says that Philadelphia was then the most important city in the United 
States It had 137,000 inhabitants. New York ranked second Southwark seemed to be the 
southern edge of the city In 1826 Edward Needles, then in business at 12th and Race Streets 
was called the frontier apothecary, since across the street was a large field enclosed by a rad fence, 
and in 1829 when Biddle opened a store at 11th and Arch Streets, he was afraid he had made a 
mistake in going so far out into the suburbs Most all of these old shops had special names usually 
exemplified in their signs Among these were The Golden Ball (the Marshall Store), there was a 
Golden Mortar and The Golden Spectacles was at Second Street between Black Horse Alley and 
Market Street This was also the time when com-meal mush was considered to be a delectable 
dish An advertisement m a newspaper of the day states that a certain restaurant would serve 
com meal mush every Saturday night 

Four generations of Wetherills were druggists in Philadelphia Samuel the founder, was 
a Quaker of such prominence that the most eminent people of his day were attracted to him 
Samuel Jr , was the first manufacturer of chemicals on a large scale in the United States The 
drug store was at 65 N Front Street, m 1789 Samuel was succeeded m the drug business by 
Samuel, Jr and John Price Wetherill, a grandson of the founder succeeded his father 

The store of George Glentworth was opened in 1812 at the southeast corner of Sassafras 
(now Race) Street and Chester Street Glentworth was one of the founders of the Philadelphia 
College, and his certificate of membership in the Philadelphia College of Apothecaries,’ prob 
ably the only one m existence now is in possession of the College The family conducted this 
store for over 92 years without making any change m the arrangement or fixtures It was then 
given to the College and part of it is now set up in the buildmg in a room on the second floor 
much as it was m the old days There are the old heavy brass counter scales and the small tor 
toise shell hand prescription scales Over the prescription case there was a figure of an owl, eut 
out of a flat board, with movable glass eyes and a movable beak These movable parts were at 
tached to a string which ran down behind the counter, and could be worked by the clerk for the 
amusement of the children who came into the store Underneath the counter was a bunk where 
the apprentice slept so he could answer the night bell 

Sometime ago there was published in a Philadelphia paper, an account of Mrs Bok having 
found in the effects of her father Mr C H K Curtis the front of an old clock, and what interested 
her about it was a picture on it of an old drug store formerly at 6th and Chestnut Streets the site 
of the present Ledger building This was the store of Elias Durand a young Frenchman who 
worked in a chemist’s shop in France and who was appointed a pharmaceutical aide m Napoleon’s 
army He served m the hundred days’ campaign came to America m 1816 and in 1825 opened 
this store He imported his stock and fixtures from France The store had mahogany drawers and 
marble counters and was qmte the most magnificent store in the city at that time He was a 
member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, and a vice president of the College In this store 
he introduced into America the busmess of botthng mineral waters He wrote a senes of magazme 
articles mostly on pharmaceutical subjects One of the most interestmg of these was the story 
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of F A Michaux, the famous French botamst, for whom the Michaux Oak Grove m Fairmount 
Park IS named 'Durand coUected a great number of herbs and plants, over 100,000 specimens 
which he shipped to France He died in 1873 at his Broad Street home m Philadelphia 

Another prominent apothecary of Philadelphia was James Cutbush A Lyceum was built 
m 1812 at Chester and Race Streets opposite Glentworth’s store, and Cutbush, an apothecary at 
25 S 4th Street, gave lectures here on chemistry, pharmacy and mmeralogy, and demonstrations 
of laughing gas Cutbush was made an assistant apothecary general in 1814, and continued until 
1820 (livmg m Philadelphia all the time), in which year he became professor of Chemistry at West 
Point 

The first free dispensary for the sick poor was established in Philadelphia m 1786, and was 
called the Philadelphia Dispensary In 1922 it was merged with the Pennsylvania Hospital at 
8th and Spruce Sts The Pennsylvama Hospital had a contract with the Continental Army for 
the use of its ‘elaboratory" for the purpose of prepanng and compounding the medicines for its 
military hospitals in 1768 The elaboratory was seized and used by the Bntish Army during its 
occupation of Phdadelphia 

This review of Continental pharmacy would not be complete without mention 
of Dr Andrew Craigie, the first Apothecary-General of the Umted States In 1775, 
the Congress of the Massachusetts Colony appointed him medical commissary and 
apothecary to the army raised by that Congress for the defense of the Colony In 
1777, the Medical Committee of the Continental Congress recommended a re- 
organization of the medical department, February 27th It provided for the office 
of Apothecary-General, and authorized this office to appoint three assistant apothe- 
caries in different parts of the United States The Apothecary-General’s in- 
come was fixed at three shillings a day, with six shillmgs a day for rations Dr 
Craigie was the first appointee to this office Dr Wilbert gives the following 
interesting account of Dr Craigie ‘‘He purchased the Vassal! estate m Cam- 
bndge, of 150 acres All visitors to Cambridge are famihar with this dignified 
English style country house For years it was known as the Craigie House, now 
it is known as the Craigie-Longfellow House This mansion has more histone 
interest than any other house in New England, and with the exception of Mt Vernon, 
IS the best known residence in the country Mrs Washington visited there while 
Washmgton made it his headquarters She traveled with four black horses and 
postilhons and servants in scarlet livery Dr Craigie gave magnificent entertain- 
ments there He had a greenhouse and an icehouse on the premises Some 
thought that a judgment would come upon one who would thus attempt to thwart 
nature and the designs of Providence by raising flowers in winter and keeping ice 
underground to cool the heat of summer He was instrumental in having the 
bndge called Craigie or Canal Bridge built, from Lechmere Point to Boston This 
bridge is said to have been the inspiration of Longfellow’s poem 

T stood on the bridge at midnight 
As the clocks were striking the hour ” 

Craigie died in 1819 at the age of 76, poor and fnendless 

A figure of prominence in medical and pharmaceutical circles in Colonial 
Philadelphia was Dr John Morgan He was graduated from the College of Phila- 
delphia (fotmded by Franklin about the middle of the ISth century), receiving his 
college degree and then, in 1760, went to Europe to complete his medical education 
He studied in London, Edinburgh and Pans, and returned to Amenca and founded 
the first medical school attached to any college or university in this country — the 
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Medical School of the College of Philadelphia The Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania vs^as established in 1779, and in 1791 these two medical 
schools, by act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, were united under the University of 
Pennsylvania 

Morgan was an earnest advocate of the separation of medicine and pharmacy 
as two distinct callings While m Europe he wrote “I am now preparmg for 
Amenca to see whether, after fourteen years’ devotion to medicme, I can get my 
living without tummg apothecary or practitioner of surgery In an address de 
hvered at the Commencement at the College of Philadelphia, May 30, 1765, he 
also said 


"We must regret that the very different emploiment of physician, surgeon 
and apothecary should be promiscuously followed by any one man They certainly 
require very different talents 

"The business of pharmacy is essentially different from either, free from the 
cares of both, the apothecary is to prepare and compound medicines as the physician 
shall direct Altogether engaged m this by length of time, he attains to that skill 
theiein which he could never have arrived at were his attention distracted by a 
vanety of other subjects 

The wisdom of ages approved by experience the most certam test of knowl 
edge has taught us the necessity and utility of appomtmg different persons for 
these different employments and accordingly we find them prosecuted separately m 
every wise and polished country 

' The paying of a physician for attendance and the apothecary for his medi 
ernes apart, is certainly the most eligible mode of practice, both to the patient and 
practitioner The apothecary then who is not obhged to spend his time m visiting 
patients, can afford to make up medicines at a reasonable price and it is as desirable 
as just m itself that patients should allow fees for attendance — whatever it may be 
thought to deserve 

‘They ought to know what it is they really pay for their medicme and what 
for medical advice and attendance ” 

Morgan’s recommendations, however, did not meet the approval of his con- 
temporanes The drug store, when it existed at all, was only a warehouse from 
whieh the physician might obtain his supplies Not until Dr Abraham Chovet 
came to the city from Jamaica, was there one in town who would adopt the plan of 
writing prescnptions for his patients Dr John Jones followed, and by the end of 
the 18th century the custom was rather general, not only m Philadelphia, but m 
the other cities of the colonies The apothecary thus came to occupy his own sepa- 
rate place m the community, and though as yet a man of no great standing, m 
such a manner were the foundations of pharmacy established 

Dr Morgan was one of the founders of the first medical society in the prov- 
mce — the Philadelphia Medical Society, organized February 4, 1765 He was un- 
doubtedly the first teacher of the theory and practice of medicine, materia medica, 
pharmacy and pharmaceutical chemistry in the country He was the second apothe- 
cary at the Pennsylvania Hospital He also had another title to fame He vifas 
the first man m Philadelphia to carry a silk umbrella Two of his fnends. Parson 
Duch4 and Dr Chancellor, presently jomed him m the “outlandish” custom An 
old account says, “they were bawled out and razzed as they walked along High 
Street ” Even pohte society poked fun at them, but they persevered, and every 
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time it rained, more came in out of the wet under the “new-fangled and effemmate 
contraption ” 

What incensed the Tones of that day more than anything else was the fact 
that Dr Morgan, contrary to the old customs, neither earned nor compounded his 
own medicmes He actually had the cheimst make his pills and mi\ his potions 
And what medicines there were m those days Most of the popular herb lore came 
from the Indians Goldenrod was the specific for dysentery Alder buds and dit- 
tany punfied the blood Boneset was the sure cure for consumption People 
could understand dosage with black, homble concoctions, but anatomy, such as 
Dr Morgan and Dr Shippen practiced, was a devfiish thmg A building on North 
Thurd Street, over the Cohocksink Creek, was professedly a place for boiling oil 
and making hartshorn But the town gossips and rumour mongers knew better, 
and told a great deal more than they knew The neighborhood was shunned by all 
pedestrians at night The grave robbers deposited their gruesome burdens there 
under cover of darkness, and when, two weeks later, black smoke poured from the 
chimneys, it was Drs Morgan and Shippen at their nefanous work 

The soda fountam being one of the pnncipal assets of the modem dmg store, 
it rmght be mterestmg to know how soda water came to be It was mvented by the 
Rev J B Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen While preachmg m a chapel at 
Leeds m England, he lived near a brewery, and became mterested, as a chemist, 
m the possibility of utilizing the gas that came from the vats Jle also evpenmented 
on the solubdity of carbon dioxide m water A Philadelphia physician. Dr Philip 
Syng Physick, became mterested m Pnestley’s expenments, and asked a Phila- 
delphia pharmacist, Townsend Speakman, to prepare carbonated water for his 
patients Speakman, to make the water more palatable, added fmit jmces, and 
thus was bom the popular American drmk, in 1807 

Dr Edgar Fahs Smith said “The first soda water was dispensed regularly to 
patients from fountains at SI 50 per month, for one glass a day ’’ 

It IS interesting to know that Fenedict Arnold, the Revolutionary traitor, 
once kept a combined dmg and book sh ip at New Haven, Conn , in 1762 The sign 
read "Benedict Arnold, Dmgs and Books Non sibi sed loleqiie ” 

Pharmacy can well be proud of its heritage of its “fathers of old ” They were, 
as a rule, staunch old gentlemen, skilled in their craft, patriotic, mterested m educa- 
tion and science and an honor to their profession 

"None so learned, but nobly bold, 

Excellent hearts had our fathers of old ’’ 


A ‘MEDICAL CITY” NEAR STOCKHOLM 
A complete "tnedteal citj ' is being constructed near Stockholm by the Swedish government 
It will cost 310,000 000 00 and will include the latest hospital equipment as developed m all parts 
of the world 

The mam buildmg will be H shaped, with a roof for sun bathing, and will be seven stones 
high It will contain operating theaters, lecture halls, wards and laboratones 

In addition there will be a children’s hospital, a buildmg for psychiatric diseases a rheuma- 
tism chnic, swimmmg pool, football grounds tenms courts church, concert halls and homes for 
stafi doctors, students and nurses 

Plans for the project were ongraated m 1931 and work on roads and excavations started in 
1932 The foundation stone for a special clmic on cancer has been laid by Kmg Gustav 
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COMPLEXITY OF COLLEGE LIFE 
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Time was when the student considered himself fortunate if allowed to sit at 
the feet of the instructor and he asked nothing of the mstructor except that which 
he cared to give voluntarily The educational mstitution of the early day felt 
little or no responsibility for the student He could come and go as he saw fit 
If he was successful in passing a course, he received credit for the same, if not suc- 
cessful, he tned it agam or made no other effort to secure the credit 

The mstructor was all important and almost mfalhble as far as the knowledge 
of the subject was concerned There was little or no tendency to question the views 
of the mstructor nor the statements of the textbook from which he taught The 
teacher was held m high esteem and shown every courtesy 

Gomg to college was a real event, not only in the life of the student but also m 
the lives of the members of his family and of the community in which he lived, be- 
cause few were fortunate enough to have such an opportunity Usually only 
those who were very desirous of an education made the effort necessary to secure 
one The student came to college with a determination to succeed In other 
words, only the selective few, deeply interested m education, came to college 

In contrast to these conditions, we now have hoards of students entering our 
colleges, many because they have a real desire to secure an education but also many 
because it is “the thing to do” and because a college education will assist in secunng 
a white-collared job We do not receive a selected list of students to-day, but all, 
good and bad, bright and dull, mterested and uninterested, ambitious and lazy, 
all are passed into the hopper of the educational mill and all, or nearly all, hope to 
come out at the other end as fine, white flour of coUegiate grade, ready and com- 
petent to accept the lucrative white-collared job that will be awaiting them 

The attitude of the student and of his parent toward our educational institu- 
tions has changed No longer is it that, “We hope Johnny will be capable of takmg 
an educational trainmg with good advantage to himself and his alma mater,” but 
instead the attitude is, “We expect you to give J ohnny an education that wiU make it 
possible for him, regardless of his interest and ability, to go out and conquer the 
world at a salary of from $4000 00 to $6000 00 a year ” “If you fail my boy, there 
IS something wrong with you ” “You do not make your courses interesting enough 
for him or you expect too much of a boy who must have his fun in college ” “You, 
his teachers, are to blame ” “Johnny was always a good student in high school 
and what has happened between high school and college?” 

I fuUy reahze that the conditions I have descnbed do not apply to all of our 
college students, but I do maintain that it apphes to too many of them How often 
do we find students saying that they would go to class regularly if the mstructor 
were a good one and presented his material m an attractive and interesting way 
The surpnsmg thmg is that it is usually the poor student who has difiiculty in main- 
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taimng himself that complains of boredom m classes, while the good student, the 
one that naturally would be bored by an unmteresting mstructor, does not com- 
plain There are good and poor instructors and some that never should have been 
employed, but the poor ones are few in number and are usually weeded out early 
in their service Therefore, the charge that the instructor is to blame is rarely true 
and it seems that we are receiving more and more students that expect the college 
to give them an education The waste from our educational mill speaks volumes 
regarding the misfits that hopefully enter the hopper 

What are the colleges doing to correct this condition and to avoid this wasteful 
process^ Surely the college owes an obligation to the citizens of the state and an 
even greater one to the boys and girls that matnculate Is the college doing all 
that it can to save every one of these young people that it is possible to save and to 
turn out into the world graduates that wiU be a credit to themselves, to their state 
and to their college’ If not, then the college is failmg to fulfil its mission and is 
unworthy of the support that the state gives to it Let us examme some of the ac- 
tivities of our colleges, indicating that they are alive to this senous situation 

a Entrance Requirements — ^These requirements are made just for the purpose 
of preventing or reducing such waste to the mimmum However, if the college is a 
state institution and an integral part of the pubhc mstruction of the state, it is 
almost compelled to accept every graduate of a commissioned high school that meets 
their requirements, regardless of whether the student is at the head or the foot of 
his graduating class and, unfortunately, the student at the foot of the class is 
often the one who decides to go to college and frequently the one who selects the 
most difficult course m college It then becomes the duty of the college to give 
such a student as much guidance as possible 

b Orientation — Nearly every college pves onentation tests for the purpose 
of securing mformation that will assist the faculty in guidmg the student These 
tests are not infalhble but they are very good mdicators of what the student is able 
to do If he IS in the lower tenth of the entering class, the college is safe in assutmng 
that he will have grave difficulty m carrjnng his work If he is in the upper quarter 
of the entering class, he should carry his work with httle or no difficulty The 
latter student does not fail because of poor mental ability but may fail because of 
ill-health, lack of ambition, lack of interest in his work or some similar reason It is 
the duty of the college to determme why such a student is failing and correct the 
fault or advise the student to leave college The student in the lower tenth of his 
class presents a much more difficult problem, especially if he be a determined, hard- 
working student The college cannot say to him, "You will fail,” because that 
may be the most disastrous thing that could happen to him Instead, the college 
must guide him as best it can and pomt the way to a successful hfe without a college 
education In the case of the broad middle group of the class, most of them who 
are ambitious and willing to work will be successful unless they are enrolled in 
courses m which they are not interested I know of no way of crushing a student’s 
imtiative that is more effective than that of forcing him into a cumculum in which 
he is not at all mterested Some pharmacists think that their sons or daughters 
should make good pharmacists because the parent is successful and force them to 
continue in the professional traimng long after it is obvious that they have no 
interest m it This is a senous mistake Such a student should be allowed to 
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choose his curnculum oo: be taken out of college until he has made up his nund as to 
what he is most interested in Some of our happiest people are those who are 
doing a worth-while work in which they are interested and takde ehght even though 
they have never graduated from college and are perhaps unknown outside of the 
small circle of those whose lives they touch 

c Student Health — It goes without contradiction that no one can be happy 
and successful if they are not healthy Too often this important matter is neglected 
and students, either of their own will or that of their parents, continue in college to 
the permanent detriment to their health Some students are ignorant of the fimda 
mental laws of health and many of them are exceedingly careless in obeying these 
laws It then becomes the duty of the college to give health information and to 
emphasize the importance of obeying health laws The desire to graduate with 
their class or to enter on their life’s work as early as possible will sometimes cause 
students to rum their health It is the duty of the college to look after the health 
of the student body, not only for the purpose of preventing some from mmmg their 
health, but also to protect the students from contagious diseases and to keep all m 
a healthy condition Any college that fails to make provision for the necessary in- 
struction in health matters and to take care of its students who are ill is failing to do 
its full duty 

d Physical Exercise — Students are qmte prone to forget the importance of 
physical exercise in the development of a healthy body Therefore, the college 
should provide facilities and instruction and require participation in exercises that 
are necessary to proper health conditions Again individuality comes in and the 
student who needs corrective exercises should be singled out and given the proper 
kmd and amount 

e Personnel Service — It is fully recognized that no two students are the same 
in all respects and yet colleges are compelled, because of the great numbers, to 
group them in large classes and treat them all ahke in the formal instruction of the 
class This makes it necessary that some other mechanism be set up to handle 
the individual differences, especially those that are unusual Here is the place for 
personnel work and every college should have trained personnel officers, one for the 
young men and another for the young women Where such formal handling of the 
problem is impossible, the whole staff of instructors should be very conscious of the 
needs of the individual student and make an energetic effort to give the student 
guidance even m private matters that often confront and confuse him Whether 
there is a formal mechanism for handling such matters or not, the good instructor 
will invite confidence and will feel it a duty to give needed gmdance If this is not 
done, the college is nussing an opportumty for instruction that is often more im 
portant to the student than any course he may pursue 

f Extra-curncular Activities — Every college should offer opportunities for 
extra-curncular activities, such as athletics, debating, literary societies, dramatics, 
editorial work, etc These activities are excellent and a great help m developing 
the “all-around” student Some of the greatest benefits of college life come from 
just such activities However, there is a great danger of the “side shows” being so 
attractive that the student looses sight of the “mam tent ” As m eatmg, a balanced 
ration, m this case, of curricular and extra-curncular activities is most important 
for the mtellectual health of the student The college must exercise suflScient con- 
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trol over these extra-cumcular activities to prevent the student from too much 
mdulgence In some cases, no eictra-cumcular activity should be permitted and, 
m other cases, considerable participation should be allowed and, m certam cases, 
the student should be urged to participate The good judgment of the Faculty 
should always be in evidence m givmg proper control m these matters and here the 
college has a duty to perform that is sometimes qmte as important as any other 
duty 

I think I have said enough to show that the modem college with its complex 
student life has duties never dreamed of m earlier years Unfortunately, it costs 
money to provide the facihties and guidance required to-day but this is an im- 
portant Item in the budget of every well-ordered college and one that cannot afford 
to be elimmated The colleges of pharmacy connected with large educational in- 
stitutions are fortunate in that the parent orgamzation provides many of these 
thmgs, but this does not relieve the individual teacher of his responsibihty to his 
students as far as gmdance, counsel and kmdly interest in them are concerned 
The teacher of to-day must be more than an mstructor m the class room He must 
be a leader, mspirmg, counseling, directing and enthusing his students, both coUec- 
tivety and individually 


THE CHANGING ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT TOWARD 
PROFESSIONAL PHARMACY * 

BY ARTHUR D BAKER * 

The American Pharmaceutical Association as organized by pharmacists 
represents pharmacy as a profession rather than as a means of mass merchandising 
It always has been the one drug association which placed its emphasis on the ser- 
vice rather than on the busmess side of selhng of drugs It is my purpose m this 
article to bnefly discuss the vanous changes m governmental trends which have 
transpired dunng the years, and the underlying reasons behind these changes 

I beheve most of us here can remember the time when it was difficult to obtain 
the passage in Congress and m vanous State legislatures of laws mcreasmg the 
standards of the men supplying necessary drug needs of the vanous commtmities 
As time went by the problem became somewhat easier, and then about fifteen 
years ago came the mass merchandising era, and the business methods adopted by 
vanous individuals and corporations in the drug profession temporanly brought 
about increased difficulties m presenting the professional aspeets of pharmacy to 
our legislative bodies, our executnes and our courts Let me descnbe some of the 
methods which operated temporanly to bnng our profession into disrepute, or at 
least caused the general public to regard the busmess of vendmg drugs with less 
respect 

Mass merchandising depends for its success upon pnce appeal to drug pur- 
chasers It mvolves the removal of the personal element in deahng with the pubhc 
Shortly after its inception the manufacturers of widely known propnetanes and 
patent medicines instigated a pohcy of direct national advertismg in magazines, 

* Section on Education and Legislation, A Pn A Portland meeting 1935 
' Secretary Colorado Board of Pharniacj 
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newspapers and by radio, intended to sell tbeir product to tbe consumer not on the 
recommendation of the individual pharmacist as a professional man, but on the 
basis of competitive advertising The amount of advertismg depended not on the 
integral worth of the product advertised but on the financial condition of the ad- 
vertiser and the gross profits derived from sales This system of advertismg the 
product direct to the consumer of necessity lessened the influence of the mde- 
pendent pharmacist in recommending what he considered worth-while products, 
and further, lessened the reliance of the consumer upon the judgment of the 
pharmacist 

A natural result of this system, because of its temporaiy success, was its imita- 
tion by the large pharmaceutical manufactimng houses of the country Intensified 
detailmg to the physicians of the products of these companies was mstituted and 
was supplemented by advertismg the products to the physicians by direct mail 
throughout the country In addition, direct newspaper and magazme advertising 
to the consumer was begun, of the products detailed and advertised formerly only to 
the physician All of us know the result which followed 

The prescnbmg of U S P and N F preparations became less and less, and 
the particular propnetanes takmg the place of the U S P and the N F prepara- 
tions, dependent more or less upon the last product detailed to the physicians 
As a result it was a common expenence for a pharmacist to stock a preparation 
prescnbed once or twice by a physician, only to have the remainder left on his 
shelves through the ensmng years Aside from the financial losses mvolved be- 
cause of this system, again the mdependent pharmacist suffered a loss in reliance 
on the part of the consummg public 

A further pernicious result of this detailmg and advertising system was the 
growth of self-medication on the part of the pubhc Physicians adopted the habit 
of trymg out these detaded preparations on their patients by handing them the 
sample without destroymg the label They would tell the neighbors about the 
product and the neighbors would demand it in the pharmacy by name Physicians 
have complained about the counter prescnbmg of the pharmacist, but it is my 
opimon that 90% of what they term counter presenbmg is self-medication taught 
by the physicians themselves and through duect advertismg to t6e general pubhc 

Into the picture thus created by the changed system of the manufacturers 
entered the predatory members of our profession If the manufacturer depends for 
the sale of his products upon a complete ignormg of the rmddle man, why should 
they not ignore the professional aspects of our business and carry on the retail 
trade along the same hnes Thus the chain store and the cut-rate store came into 
existence The busmess of the individual mdependents was so far curtaiied that 
they were unable to maintain the proper eqmpment and pharmaceutical stock for 
the professional side of them busmess It came to the pomt where many of the 
registered pharmacists were really incompetent to handle the duties m the few re- 
mammg ethical pharmacies Further lack of rehance m the neighborhood pharma- 
cist was mstiUed m the minds of the pubhc 

What effect did the above-descnbed pictiue have on the attitude of the Govern- 
ment and its agencies toward professional pharmacy? Our law-makers, execu 
tives and judicial bodies are a part of the consummg public so far as we are con- 
cerned The breakdown m the morale of our busmess, the attitude of the preda- 
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tory members of our profession, the direct appeal of the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer aU had their effect upon the men exercising our governmental functions 
As a result a bamer arose which was hard to break down when a pubhc health 
measure relating to pharmacy was presented to these bodies Looking at the 
chams and the cut-rate stores, the individuals representing our Government were 
unable to understand why pharmacy should be considered as a profession It 
appeared to them, even though it might only be on the surface, that the drug busi- 
ness was m the same category as the grocery business, hardware business or any 
other retail business I say even though on the surface because the general public 
does not often take the time to look below the surface They are occupied with 
them own interests In other words they became pnce-conscious 

A specific instance of this changed attitude became mamfested in Colorado 
in 1933, when an assault on our college prerequisite law was laimched A bill was 
introduced suspending its operation for a penod of two years, and in spite of the op- 
position of a great many pharmacists of the State it was passed by the General As- 
sembly, fortunately, our Chief Executive, Governor Ed C Johnson, reahzed that 
sigmng such a bill would be a most reactionary and backward step and vetoed it 
Should any effort be made in other states to destroy our prereqmsite laws it is my 
opimon that this Association should take a leadmg part in attempting to retam 
them 

Fortunately, I beheve that the trend, which I have descnbed, is again changing 
The pendulum is swmgmg in the other direction With the collapse of our eco- 
nomic structure in the past few years, the pubhc is gradually becoming aware of 
the fact that the mass merchandismg idea has depnved hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens of the opportunity of making a hving Individual businesses and 
professions are once agam conung mto their own This great Association will have a 
large part in restonng professional pharmacy to its former high status To accom- 
phsh this, however, the nustakes made in the past must be kept in mind When 
the time comes that our colleges of pharmacy throughout this country eqmp their 
men with practical courses m commercial pharmacy rather than forcing them mto the 
employ of our large pharmaceutical houses and the cham stores, we will know that 
we are back where we belong, operating our vanous businesses as service institutions 
for our vanous neighborhoods, and taking a just pnde in our relationship with the 
pubhc and our physicians 


DRAMATIZING CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

Depicting the progress of chemical industry and dramatizing the part that the ‘ invisible 
science” plays in every day life, 21 manufactnrmg divisions of the E I du Pont de Nemours &. Co , 
Inc , vull show theu products and indicate the processes b> which they are produced at the Eastern 
States Exposition m Spnngfield, Mass , from September 15th to 21st, inclusive 

The exhibit, ‘ The March of Chemistry,” will occupy 356 running feet m the Exposition's 
three acre Industrial Arts Building and will be the largest single display ever presented at an an- 
nual exhibition It will be of educational nature and will cover a wide range of chemical products, 
including several spectacular new developments of du Pont research laboratories, showing how 
they are made, how they are used and how they serve, often in an unseen way the ultunate 
consumer 

Pharmaceutical manufactunng is depicted by dioramas m the Smithsonian Institution — see 
January Journal A Ph A pages 40-46 



Proceedings of the Local Branches 


"All papers presented to tlie Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published m any other publication 
pnor to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council 
— Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws 

Article III of Chapter VII reads "The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa 
tion shall be the same as set forth m Article I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts of 
local branches shall tn no way commit or bind this Association and can only serve as recommendations 
to it And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By Law to conflict with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association ” 

Article IV of Chapter VII reads "Each local branch having not less than 50 dues paid 
members of the Association holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 
to the Journal for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates ’ 

Reports of the meeting of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meetmg if possible Minutes should be typewntten with wide spaces between the 
lines Care should be taken to give proper names correctly and manuscript should be signed by 
the reporter Please advise us of changes in Roster and mail reports promptly 

BALTIMORE 

The regular monthly meeting of the Baltimore Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held on January 31st at the Emerson Hotel President William F Reindollar 
callmg the meetmg to order This being the last meetmg of the year, reports from the several 
committees were presented and after general discussion were approved and accepted 

We are very much gratified that, after the embarrassmg announcement m the December 
issue of the A Ph A Journal of the possibility of havmg to dissolve the Baltimore Branch 
the membership overwhelmed the committee to such an extent that by the votes received 
by mail and the sentiments voiced by those present such an untimely disaster was prevented 
Drs Dunmng Swam Lowrey Kantner and others spoke at length upon the subject 

The report of the Nominating Committee was called for and the following were placed be 
fore the body for action President A N Hewing, Vice President Charles Austm, Secretary 
Treasurer,yiTS E Grace Kahler and were unanimously elected by vote After a few remarks by 
the incoming president the meetmg was closed 

The Branch held its February meetmg at the Emerson Hotel on Thursday evening, the 
20th A dinner preceded the meetmg and had as its guest, Rowland Jones representative of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists of Washington, D C 

After dinner and before the general evening session began the presidmg officer called on 
several for their general views and all were gratified to know that the Baltimore Branch was to 
continue 

The General Session called at 8 30 p M consisted of about 40 who had the pleasure of 
hearing Rowland Jones give a comprehensive talk on the bills which affect pharmacy and are now 
before Congress Afterward there were a number of questions asked and very interestmg informa 
tion was afforded those present 

Prof M R Thompson Professor of Pharmacology of the School of Pharmacy University 
of Maryland spoke for a time on the Students’ Auxiliary of the Maryland Pharmaceutical Associa 
tion 

After a nsmg vote of thanks to Mr Jones he was compelled to leave before the meetmg 
closed , Secretary Elect Kahler asked to be excused from this duty due to other connections and 
Robert S Fuqua of the Pharmacy and Dispensing Division of the Johns Hopkins Hospital was 
proposed and elected to serve for the year 1936 

No further business callmg the attention of this body, the meetmg adjourned with loud 
applause and a brighter outlook for the future 

Frank L Black Acting Secretary 
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CHICAGO 

The 235th meeting of the Chicago Branch of the American Pharmaceuticai, Association 
was held Tuesday evening, February 18th, at the University of Illinois College of Pharmacy 

Dr Jamieson, Director of Research, Eh Lilly Company, was the speaker of the evening who 
chose as hts subject New Biologicals " He stated that the most activity m recent j ears has 
been in the field of viruses The smallpox virus as produced on the calf is well known, there has 
been no improvement until the past few years The calf virus has certain inherent disadvantages, 
such as occasional severe reactions large scars many times formed as a result of the vaccination 
post-vaccmal encephahtis and contamination with other viruses 

The work tended toward a virus free from these objections, particularly toward a vaccme 
virus free from other viruses It was found that a sterile virus could be grown on embryomc tissue 
and that it could be produced aseptically and vinle There are two objections to embryonic 
growth of the virus in the test-tube, (1) Lack of stability and (2) Loss of virulence The virus 
grown m this manner is not suitable for scarification, but would have to be admimstered intra- 
deimally More information on results obtained from mtradermal administration is needed 

It was found that the virus grew well on the embryonic membrane of the egg The vims 
was passed through the shell of the egg mto the fetal membrane and the small opening made was 
sealed with paraffin The vims grows well and is of high potency It was found that the in 
dividual responded well to this vaccmation and that the vims was the same in all respects as that 
grown on the calf 

Some of the advantages of the egg grown vims are 

(1) Sterility 

(2) Egg has ability to destroy other bacteria 

(3) Produces a non irritating vims with no metabolites or degradation products 

(4) Reaction is much milder, the scars very small 

(5) Immunity same as with the calf vaccme 

In order to have a successful take with this vaccine there must be a prohferation of cells 
at the point of vaccmation The vaccination must be done carefully and requires more punctures 
The calf grown vims sets up the local irritation that must be artifically produced when the egg- 
grown vims IS used 

The success of the smallpox vaccme grown m the egg has led to attempts to growing other 
viruses m the same manner Chicken pox vims was mentioned as havmg been successfully grown 
in this manner 

Poliomyelitis vims obtained by the use of convalescent semm has been of little value m the 
treatment of this disease and is considered of no more value than normal horse semm Sodium 
ricmoleate and formaldehyde have been used to attenuate the virus with but little success 

Common cold and influenza viruses have been under mtensive investigation with mediocre 
results There are many strains of each and the immumty is generally short lived There seems 
to be fewer strains of influenza vims than cold vims The secondary invaders of common colds 
usually do more harm than the cold itself Oral cold vaccmation is accomplished by growmg the 
vims drying, incorporating m starch and placing mto capsules for oral use It is standardized 
as to bactenal count This method of vims ingestion has led to a 70% reduction in colds with a 
series of test cases mvolvmg 500 mdividuals In these test cases it was noticed that the indix iduals 
havmg the most colds m a year, three to ten colds, received the greatest benefit 

The question of the feasibiUty of oral vaccination has received much discussion If oral 
vaccmation can be accomphshed why do we not vaccinate ourselves dunng normal life? Dr 
Arnold, of the University of Illmois College of Medicme, has answered this question quite satis 
factorily by pointing out that orgamsms are not bile resistant So, for oral vaccination the or- 
ganism must be protected against the action ot the bile and this is easily accomplished in the labo- 
ratory The vaccine must be taken while the stomach is resting Oral Cold Vaccine Oral Ty- 
phoid Vaccme and Oral Typhoid Mixed are now available 

Pertussis vaccine has undergone much improvement in the last few years Dr Sauer used 
cultures recently isolated, grew them on human blood and used a greater bactenal count and a 
greater volume, about double that of most investigators Kreuger used undenatured bactenal 
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antigens with the thought that denaturing vaccines were destroying the immunity-producing sub 
stances Krueger accomplished this by mechamcally disrupting the orgamsm thus producmg 
greater solution of the bactenal protein His vaccines are standardized as to protein content and 
not on bacterial count 

Diphtheria toxoid was formerly given in two doses but by treating with alum the pro 
terns are precipitated and now one dose is sufficient Animal experiments show that the alum 
toxoid does not give as permanent an imraumty, and experiments are under way on a large scale 
at the present time to attempt to answer this question 

Tetanus toxoid (Alum precipitated) It was recommended by Dr Jamieson that the 
tetanus toxoid be given m two doses, a few months apart, and that an added dose be given at the 
time of mjury 

Staphylococcus toxoid can produce a high type of immumty but a large number of doses 
over some length of time is necessary 

Anhtoxtns and Serums — The antitoxins have been improved by reducing the volume as 
much as 40% Other refinements and improvements have been made The protein content is 
reduced and the incidence of serum reactions has correspondmgly decreased 

Pneumonia treatment has not been as successful A better understanding of the makeup of 
the orgamsms is needed Three antibodies are known Dr Jamieson suggested research on 
the products given off by the organisms rather than on the many types of pneuraococcic organ 
isms 

Dr Jamieson concluded with the statement that much has been accomphshed m the field 
discussed and that much stiff remains to be done 

The many questions asked of Dr Jamieson after the conclusion of his talk testified to the 
interest taken by the audiences 

Lawrence Templeton, Secretary 

NEW YORK 

The February meetmg of the New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held m Columbia Umversity College of Pharmacy 116 West 68th Street, New 
York City, on February 10th About fifty members and their guests attended 

The meetmg was called to order by President Schaefer The minutes of the previous 
meetmg were read and approved 

Chairman Lehman of the Committee on Legislation and Education presented the follow 
mg report 

Federal Legislahon National Fair Trade Act S 3518, introduced by Senator Radcliffe 
of Maryland for Senator Tydings and sponsored by the N A R D amends the Sherman and 
Federal Trade Commission Acts so as to permit those engaged in interstate commerce and located 
outside of a state having a price mamtenance law without being liable for illegal restraint of 
interstate commerce or unfair competition 

Anti Discrimination Bill — Senator VanNuys, of Indiana, has mtroducedS 3835 which im 
poses a fine of not more than 85000 00 or imprisonment of not more than one year or both for any 
person engaged m commerce to knowingly discnmmate agamst competitors of a purchaser by 
grantmg any discount, rebate or allowance over and above any discount, rebate or allowance avail 
able to competitors, or to sell goods m any part of the Umted States at pnces lower than those ex 
acted by said person elsewhere in the Umted States for the purpose of destroying competition or 
elimmatmg a competitor 

Sales Below Cost — ^Agam the Federal Trade Commission has been asked to approve a rule 
having the force and effect of law prohibiting the "sellmg of goods below cost with the mtent and 
with the effect of mjunng a competitor, and where the effect may be to substantially lessen competi 
tion or tend to creat a monopoly or to unreasonably restrain trade, cost being determmed by in 
cludmg all elements recograzable as good accounting practices ” 

Toilet Article Tax Repeal — H R 9867, recently mtroduced by Representative McCormack 
of Massachusetts repeals the 10% tax on perfumes, essences toilet waters, cosmetics, petroleum 
jellies, hair oils pomades haudressmgs, hau restoratives toilet powders and similar prepara 
tions, and the 5% tax on tooth and mouth washes dentifrices tooth pastes and toilet soaps 

Ten Cent Toilet Articles Bxempted — H R 10134 introduced by Representative Owen of 
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Georgia, amends the Revenue Act of 1932 by providmg that the 10% tax on toilet articles shall 
not appl> to "articles retailing at lOif or less exclusive of any State sales tax " 

Payroll Records — Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers who do not employ eight or 
more persons must keep records, beginning January 1, 1936, to show that they are not employers 
under the Federal Security Act and not subject to the tax imposed under the act 

The Decision of the Court of Appeals tn the Matter of the New York State Fair Trade Act — It 
IS the intention of the Committee on Fair Trade of the New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion to exert every legal effort to induce manufacturers of nationally advertised pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic preparations to stabilize resale prices on their products 

The Court of Appeals merelj declared unconstitutional that section of the law which 
bound non signatones to the terms of the contracts between manufacturers and retailers 

The Court in the opinion of the Committee distinctly upheld the nght of a manufacturer to 
enter into resale pnce contracts with wholesalers and with retailers The right of a manufacturer 
to adopt a refusal to sell policy was also upheld 

The Committee on Fau Trade asks all to sign contracts when the same are submitted and 
approved by the Committee 

The Committee on I-egislation of the N Y State Pharmaceutical Association will introduce 
the following legislation 

1 A bill to prohibit manufacturers and wholesalers from sellmg poisonous deletenous 
and habit forming drugs to non-licensed stores 

2 A bill to empower the State Board of Pharmacy to revoke a pharmacist's license for un 
ethical conduct 

3 A bill to empower the State Board of Pharmacy to control and limit the opemng of new 
pharmacies 

4 A bill to strengthen the Fair Trade Act 

5 A bill to prohibit the sale of any commodity below the manufacturer’s list pnce m 
dozen quantities or smaller units, plus overhead, which latter shall be defined to include wages, 
salanes, light, rent, insurance, interest on loans, taxes, licenses, advertismg expenses etc , not to be 
considered at less than 15% at any time 

6 A bill to give the State Board of Pharmacy control over the manufacture and sale of all 
proprietary medicines 

Chairman Hauck, of the Committee on Membership, reported that he plans to circularize 
the professional pharmacies m New York City in an endeavor to gam new members for both the 
parent organization and the Branch He also reported that he intended to send letters to all 
members of the graduatmg classes in the pharmacy colleges of New York Citj, this year, hoping 
thereby to gam many new members 

Under new busmess a telegram was read from the Legislative Committee of the N Y State 
Pharmaceutical Association, requestmg that telegrams be sent to Senators Copeland and Wagner 
demanding early passage of Bill S 3154 A second telegram was from the same Committee and 
requested members to send telegrams or letters to Melvm Eaton of Norwich, N Y , Republican 
Leader of the State, protesting agamst the bills mtroduced m the Senate which would repeal the 
Feld Crawford Law (Fau Trade Act) 

A letter was received from President Henry J Wildhack of the New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, explaimng that he intended to appoint an Auxiliary Trade Committee to 
check up as to whether or not manufacturers and wholesalers are enforcing their resale pnce 
contracts The auxiliary members are to act as contact men between Branch Associations and 
the Fau Trade Committee The president was requested to appoint three members from our 
Branch to this committee 

President Schaefer then called upon Chairman Steiger, of the Committee on the Progress of 
Pharmacy, for hts report which is as follows 

Science News Letter Reports — Quick relief for Angina Pectoris by inhalation of trichlor- 
ethylene homologue of chloroform, was described in paper by Dr John C Krantz, Jr , at the meet- 
mg of the A A A S At the same meeting Dr James C Munch told of the permanent relief of 
A ngtna by treatment with an extract of the pancreas from which Insulin has been removed 

According to Dr Walter R Miles, of Yale, drugs that are good for weak individuals may 
have an entuely opposite effect on those in good health 
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Doctors Tamura and Boyd, of the University of Cincinnati, report a new way of making 
vaccines for immunization against diseases for which there are at present no safe vaccines In 
stead of killing the specific culture by heat to make the vaccine, these investigators treat it with 
ketene 

Drs Stanley and Loring publish further discoveries of their crystalline virus of tobacco 
mosaic From tomato plants suffenng from mosaic disease they isolated the same crystalline 
compound as that causing tobacco mosaic Dr Stanley’s investigations show that the cause of 
this one virus disease is not a living substance but a non living chemical It may be that the 
agents which cause other vims diseases are also non-living chemical substances If this proves 
to be the case it will provide an entirely new line of attack on a wide group of diseases that af 
flict animals and man 

From Oil Paint & Drug Reporter — On January 31st the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
dedicated the new Remington Memorial Laboratory, the installation and equipment were made 
possible by gifts of Eh Lilly & Co 

Drug Trade News — Allergic complamts such as asthma and hay fever, were traced to a 
condition diametrically opposite to that of diabetes, accordmg to Dr H B Wilmer of Abmgton 
Memorial Hospital He stated that allergic patients have a high sugar tolerance resultmg from 
an insufficient secretion from the cortex of the suprarenal gland 

President Schaefer then introduced Ralph R Foran, Chief Chemist, Merck & Co , Inc 
the speaker of the evening, who discussed Pharmaceutical Chemicals their purchase preserva 
tion and use An abstract of Mr Foran’s speech follows 

‘ In buying chemicals for use in the pharmacy the pharmacist should give some thought 
to the manner of their intended use, their proper form, purity, them keeping quahties, proper pack 
agmg and all other considerations which are pertinent, all to the end that he may have the type 
and quahty of goods best suited for the purpose in mind 

'Many solid chemicals are available m a variety of forms and quahties and many hquid 
chemicals are available in several strengths He may by judicious selection, not only save 
money, but use his chemicals to better advantage m making up prescnptions or preparations or 
for other purposes Sodium carbonate, for instance, is available m ten different varieties of grades 
and forms, each one of distinctive quahty and form 

Other examples of chemicals which may be had in different forms and quality specifica 
tions are acetylsahcylic acid, bone acid, salicylic acid sodium salicylate dibasic sodium phosphate 
acetanilid, iron and ammomum citrate, potassium bicarbonate potassium chlorate, zinc sulphate 
magnesium sulphate sodium and potassium hydroxide potassium iodide, zinc oxide and so forth 
Among the liquid chemicals hydnodic acid acetic acid and phosphonc acid may be mentioned as 
being obtamable m several strengths 

"In order that chemicals may be adequately preserved the precautions given in the U S 
Pharmacopoeia the National Formulary and other books should be followed Factors which 
influence the deterioration of chemicals are heat, cold, moisture hght air (oxidation) or combina 
tion of these Sometimes, m spite of all precautions chemicals will spoil and we can only at 
tribute this to ‘the perversity of inanimate objects ’ 

‘ While the chemical characteristics of most chemicals are well known and recorded m the 
literature there are variables as to many of the physical properties and the pharmacist would do 
well to acquaint himself with these possible variations all to the end that he may best serve him 
self and his customers ” 

Following general discussion the speaker was accorded a nsmg vote of thanks 

Horace T F Givens, Secretary 


PHH^ADELPHIA 

The February meeting of the Philadelphia Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held m the Club Room of Mitten Hall Temple University, February 18, 1936 
President MacLaughhn called the meetmg to order The minutes of the January meeting were 
read and approved Dr Robert P Fischehs past-president of the parent body was introduced 
as a guest 
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Dr James C Munch presented the names of three apphcants for membership m the 
Branch, they were duly elected The new members are George W MacFarland Bernard 
Melkon and Charles Kohler 

Under new business President MacLaughlm appomted the followmg Committee on Nomi- 
nations to report dunng the March meetmg Chairman, James C Munch, Adley B Nichols and 
Frank H Eby 

The meetmg was then turned over to Dr James C Munch, who officiated as chairman of 
a Symposium on Research and Scientific Papers presented by members of Temple Umversity 
The speakers and them subjects were 

Professor Frank H Eby, on, 'Stramomum " Dr Thomas M Logan, Preservation of 
Canned Foods,” Prof Harry M Mantz, ‘ Investigations on Cannabis,” Walter C Dietnch 
‘ Results of Saliva Tests on Animals,” Dr James C Munch ‘ Taste Tests ” 

Thanks were expressed to William Salus, of Williams, Brown and Earle, for securmg and 
operating the motion picture machine George E Byers Secretary 


MARCH 

The March meetmg of the Philadelphia Branch, American Pharmaceutical Association, 
was held at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Tuesday evenmg March 10th, and 
called to order by President MacLaughlm Reading of the minutes of the February meetmg was 
waived The treasiuer’s report was submitted with a certificate of audit, as rendered by Prof Frank 
H Eby The report, as of March 2, 1936 showed a balance of S167 77 m the checkmg account 
and S49 22 m the special savings account A motion to accept the report was made and passed 
The following applications for membership in the Philadelphia Branch was made by Chair 
man James C Munch, of the membership committee, J Bruce Fegan, Mrs John Sabatmo 
John Sabatmo The apphcants were voted upon and duly admitted to the Local Branch 

The official speaker of the evenmg. Prof William J Stoneback, was then presented He 
chose as his subject "Fuearms ’ He discussed and illustrated the vanous type pistols — their ef 
ficiency, safety and how to keep them in good working order He pomted out that under the 
Witkins act, all tjipe pistols had to be registered, and m Pennsylvama, a permit had to be ob 
tamed to purchsise and carry one The Local Branch members were pleased with the fine dis 
sertation and proceeded to show their interest by frequently questiomng the speaker who verj 
capably answered same 

Mr Hunsberger, entertained a motion, which was duly seconded, that the members give 
the speaker a nsmg vote of thanks for his presentation 

President MacLaughlm expressed his appreciation for the honor accorded him and the co 
operation giv en him by the Branch members during his term of office 

The nominating committee was called upon for its report The committee consisted of 
Chairman J C Munch, A B Nichols and F H Eby The chairman read the report as follows 
President, Lawrence L Miller, First Vice President, H Evert Kendig, Second Vice President, 
S H Kerim, Secretary Treasurer, George E Byers, Delegate to the House of Delegates, k Ph A, 
Ambrose Hunsberger 

The report was accepted and as there were no further nominations the President asked 
Chairman Munch to cast a unanimous ballot for the nominees, thereupon they were declared 
elected officers for the ensuing year The newly elected officers were installed 

Preceding the meeting the members assembled in the reception room of the college for 
the annual past-presidents dinner Nmeteen members and guests were present 

George E Byers Secretary 


NOT NECESSARILY SPINACH 

Please note that "green vegetables” need not mean spinach Spinach is bj no means m 
a class by itself as a vegetable rich in vitamin A value In tests thus far available escarole, kale 
and parsley have shown higher vitamin A values than spinach, other dark green leaf vegetables 
such as beet greens chard, dandelion and turnip tops rank about with spinach in this respect 
(It IS time for the science of nutrition to throw off the incubus of too close an identification with 
spinach ) — Sherman, H C , Food and Health, New York, Macmillan Companj, 1934 
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THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PROMOTING THE USE OE OFFICIAL 

PRODUCTS * 

BY MARVIN J ANDREWS ‘ 

For the past several years there has been a great amount of enthusiasm in promoting the 
use of the drugs and preparations contained in the United States Pharmacopoeia and the National 
Formulary The actual methods used by the various city county state or national pharmaceuti 
cal associations vary a great deal, some have been successful while others have proven a total 
failure With all of these methods, the real theoretical object back of this publicity is to induce the 
practicmg physician dentist or vetennarian to write more prescriptions, which m turn will give 
the pharmacists an opportunity to actually practice their chosen profession 

The various methods used in publicising the products of the Umted States Pharmacopoeia 
and the National Formulary may be classified roughly mto two general classes namely, (1) 
Publicity based on pnce alone and (2) Publicity based on a well outhned educational plan 
There are many different methods that may be followed under each of the two general classes 
and the object of this paper is to point out a few of the many things to be considered in adoptmg 
either of the two above mentioned plans 

It IS necessary for the Committee m charge of this work to thoroughly discuss the vanous 
plans of promoting the use of the official products, then to adopt a definite program to follow and 
continue this program over a sufficient length of time to be worth the effort required With this 
portion of the program definitely settled the ne\t step is to determme the best method of financing 
the proposed plan This alone is a task unless the Association or the individual has sufficient 
funds in bank to spend for this defimte purpose 

METHODS OP FINANCING PROGRAM 

The method of raising funds to carry on the promotion of the use of official products may 
be conducted as follows (1) Have the association or associations promoting the work appropriate 
a definite sum of money to be spent during the year (2) In case the funds are low m the Associa 
T iON Treasury the ne\t best method is to make an appeal to the retail pharmacists m the city or 
state in which the publicity is to be carried on The method of appeal will vary m different locah 
ties The program outlined below is the method used m Mar> land during the year 1934-1935 

The U S P and N F Publicity Committee outhned the method to be followed m collect 
mg the necessary funds and published this outlme in the space regularly allotted to this Committee 
in the Maryland Pharmacist which goes to every drug store throughout the State each month 
When this was in the hands of the pharmacists the invoices of each of the large wholesale drug 
gists throughout Maryland were stamped for a period of ten days as follows 'Have you con- 
tributed to the U S P and N F Publicity Fund? If not, please mail $1 00 to Charles S Austin, 
Jr , 3036 Abell Ave Baltimore Follow work m Maryland Pharmacist " After usmg the rubber 
stamp on the invoices for four days a letter explaimng the work of the Committee and the results 
obtained to date was mailed to all that had not contributed as of that date At the end of ten 
days, those that had not contributed were visited by a member of the U S P and N F Mainte 
nance Committee The results of this campaign were quite satisfactory The Associations have 
decided to add one dollar to the annual dues of the members to finance the work for the coming 
year 

publicity based on price alone 

When the publicity material is based on price alone it is necessary to make a comparison 
with some unofficial products This is usually accomplished by making a hst of the unofficial 
products corresponding to the official product giving the net cost price of each It is true that this 
IS qmte a contrast, yet m so doing the Committee is subjecting themselves to severe criticism since 
the same ratio is not carried out in the selling price If possible it would be better to make a com- 
panson of the selling price rather than the net cost However this is practically impossible as the 
selling price of the article will vary with the individual pharmacist 

* Section on Education and Legislation American Pharmaceutical Association, Port- 
land meeting, 1935 

* Assistant Professor of Pharmacy School of Pharmacy Umversity of Maryland 
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A better method to use when the pubhcity is to be based on pnce alone is to take some drug 
or preparation as a unit Then calculate the pnce of the other items m terms of the umt without 
mentioning the pnce in any instance The following will serve as an example 

Name of Article Pnce in Small Umts Bulk Paces 

Article A 15 10 (umt) 

Article B 5 0 4 0 

Article C 12 0 8 

Using the above illustration, you have not disclosed to the other professions the actual 
cost or selling pnce of any of the articles mentioned, which surely is the better method of the two 

The objections to a plan, basmg the pubhcity on price alone are many The three out 
standmg objections are (1) The Committee is trying to sell the products on pnce alone (2) 
It IS necessary to condemn the products of reputable manufacturers m carrying out this type of 
program This m turn results in a "mud-slmgmg” campaign at the end of which the profession 
of pharmacy has taken several more steps toward the cellar (8) There is a tendency m people to 
believe that the value obtamed is in proportion to the pnce they have paid 

In the estimation of the author this type of program can have but a very limited success 
as there is only a small number of items that can be compared, while a publicity plan based on a 
well outlined educational program has unlimited possibilities 

PUBLICITY BASED ON A WELL-OUTLINED EDUCATIONAL PLAN 

A Committee that bases its program on a well outlined educational plan does not have to 
worry about the quality of the drugs and preparations contained m the Umted States Phar- 
macopoeia and the National Formulary, as these two books are recognized by the Federal Pure 
Food and Drugs Act and by the laws of the vanous States as the legal standards for drugs and 
preparations in this country With this recognition as a start the Committee has manv talking 
points on why a practicing physician, dentist or vetennanan should prescnbe these products 
wherever possible 

The average young practitioner of to day is not taught m the medical schools how to wnte 
an intelligent prescription Neither do they learn much about prescribing uhile serving their 
mtemships in the vanous hospitals As a result, when they open their own offices they know very 
little, or nothmg, about the art of prescribing and usually use some prescriptions they have ob 
tamed from their physician fnends or from some salesman Knowmg this there are any number 
of ways in which the pharmacist can suggest the use of the official products and show how the 
simple drugs can be compounded into mtelligent prescnptions In doing this it is necessary to 
bear in mind certain fundamental prmciples such as solubility , mcompatibilities, the nature of the 
drug to be prescnbed etc 

In sending the suggested prescriptions to members of the other professions definite policies 
should be established before the work is started, such as (1) 1\Tiether the prescriptions are to be 
wntten in the official Latm, abbreviated Latin or in English Of the three above mentioned the 
author, personally, prefers the use of abbreviated Latm, as the full Latm endings are difficult 
to remember and English is too easily read by the patient (2) WTiether the quantities of the 
ingredients are to be given in the Apothecary or Metric system When the Committee is sending 
out this information to a large number of physicians the method of giving the quantities in the 
Apothecary system in one column and those in the Metnc system in a corresponding column to the 
right IS to be preferred 

The suggested prescnptions that are to be included on the index cards, pamphlets or book- 
lets should all be compounded and allowed to stand for a penod of time cqmvalent to the time it 
would require the patient to consume the contents of the prescnption If this procedure is 
followed the Committee will soon find that all prescnptions calling for only U S P and N F 
preparations are not always a credit to pharmacy, and many changes m formulas will necessanly be 
made 

Each bulletin sent to members of other professions should be practicable and at the same 
time present a definite message This message may be presented in v anous ways as ( 1) by group- 
mg prescnptions of a definite type under one headmg such as (a) "General Tonics, Stomachics, 
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AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 1935-1936 

Office of tEe Secretary, 2215 Constitution Ave , Washington, D C 
LETTER NO 13 

February 19, 1936 

To the Memhers of the Council 

90 Use of Text of N F VI Motion No 38 (Council Letter No 12, page 178) has been 
carried and Dr Goodman, the Tennessee School of Pharmacy and Professor Fiero have been so 
advised 

The foHowmg communication has been received from Chairman DuMez of the Committee 
on Publications 

‘ I have looked over the sample pages of the manuscript of the Handbook of 
Accepted Remedies, S 3 Tnptoms and Treatment of Poisomng Diagnostic Pro 
cedures and Miscellaneous Information to be published by the Department of Pub 
he Health of San Francisco for use as an official guide by the institutions of that de- 
partment In view of the very limited use of the National Formulary test I am 
recommending that permission be granted and that no fee be charged So far as I 
can determine from the pages submitted practically the only use which wiU be made 
of the te\t of the N F wdl be to include the titles of certam N F preparations ’ 

{Motion No 40) It is moved by DuMez that the Department of Pubhc Health of San 
Francisco be granted permission to partially reproduce the text of the N F VI m the Handbook 
of Accepted Remedies, Symptoms and Treatment of Poisomng Diagnostic Procedures and Mis 
cellaneous Information to be published for use as an official guide by the institutions of that de 
partment, under the usual conditions and without charge 

91 Election of Members Motion No 39 (Council Letter No 12, page 179) has been 
carried and applicants for membership numbered 174 to 201, inclusive, are declared elected 

92 Contract for Printing Binding and Distributing the Year Book, Volume 23 A com 
mumcation has been received from Chairman DuMez advising that the Committee on Publica 
tions has received bids from the firms that have heretofore been invited to submit them He 
wntes I have checked over these estimates carefully — and am recommending that the con 
tract for the manufacture and distribution of the Yeah Book of the American Pharmacbuiical 
Association be agam awarded to the Lord Baltimore Press Baltimore Md on the basis of the 
quotation submitted on January 10, 1936 ” 

{Motion No 41) It is moved by DuMez that the contract for pnnting, binding and dis 
tnbuting the Year Book Volume 23, be awarded to the Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore Md 
on the basis ol their bid of January 10, 1936 

93 Louisville College of Pharmacy Student Branch The followmg application has been 
received together with the applications for membership and the dues for 1936 

"The undersigned students of the Course in Pharmacy of the Louisville College of Phar 
macy desire to estabhsh a Student Branch at the College and petition the Council of the Associa 
TION to approve the formation of the Branch and its Preamble and By-Laws as submitted herewith 

Joe Black Fred P Kranz, Jr J P Forgy 

Claude M Lloyd Sister Crescentia Henry J Zurlage 

Horace E Hannon Hal Auifi James Burgess 

John M Burton Edward E Krebs Sister Ann e 

Wm Walsh Jr Jack W Dorsey Sister Margaret Ann 

Student Advisor Gordon L Curry Dean ' 

The Preamble and By Laws are as follows 
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"In order to stimulate a greater professional and scienbfic interest m the students at the 
Louisville College of Pharmacy m the City of Louisville, and vicmities, we the undersigned do 
hereby resolve to constitute ourselves into a student branch of the Asierican Phakvuceutical 
Association for the purpose of advancing the objects for which the body was founded The 
branch hereb> adopts for its guidance the Constitution and By-Laws of the American Pharma 
CE trncAi- Association, and its members hereby subscribe to them 

"Article I Members This Branch shall consist of activ e and associate members 
“Article II Active Members All members of the Louisville College of Pharmacy 
Student Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association shall be members regularly 
enrolled m Pharmacy m the Louisville College of Pharmacy on sigmfying their mtention of ad- 
hering to the provisions enumerated in the Preamble and m the Constitution of the American 
Pharmaceuticai Association, shall be elected to active membership in this branch 

"Article III Associate Members Any person who is not an active member, but who 
manifests bis interest either by contribution or active participation of worL or research scientific 
papers, or adds to its financial resources, shall be termed an associate member but without the 
nght to vote 

"Article TV Officers The officers of the Branch shall be a President, Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Article V Committees At the first January meetmg of each fiscal year or as soon there- 
after as possible, the President shall appoint three standing committees as follows A Committee 
on Program, to consist of three members, a Committee on Student Activities to consist of three 
members, and a Committee on Membership to consist of three members 

"Article VI Executive Committee The officers of the Branch and the chairman of the 
Standing Committees shall constitute the Executive Committee, to transact all the necessary 
business usually transacted by such a committee 

"Article VII Meetings The meetings of the Branch shall be held at least once a 
month and as many more times as might seem advisable from the opening date of school each 
year to the close Date of the meeting to be selected by the officers of the Branch 
"Article VIII Quorum Seven members shall constitute a quorum 
"Article IX Fiscal Year The fiscal year of the Branch shall be from the first of Janu 
ary until the first day of January of the followmg year 

"Article X Elections The officers shall be elected bj ballot by a majority at the last 
meetmg held m December and shall be installed at the first meetmg held m January, and shall 
serve for one year or until their successors have been elected Nominations for officers shall be 
made at a meetmg previous to the meetmg at which the election is held 

"Article XI Prestdtng Officers In the absence of the president, the next succeeding 
officer shall take the chair 

"Article XII Secretary The secretary shall keep fair and correct minutes of the 
proceedings of the meetings and send reports of the same to the Journal of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association as often as is required, and to such journals and newspapers as he may 
deem proper He shill preserve on file, all reports and papers of every description presented to the 
Branch, and shall be charged with the necessary busmess and scientific correspondence He shall 
read all papers handed to him by the President for the purpose, shall call and record ayes and nays, 
whenever they are required to be called, shall notify the chairman of every standmg and special 
committee of his appomtment, givmg him a list of his colleagues and statmg the business upon 
which the committee is to act He shall notify every member at least one week m adv ance of the 
time and place of the meetmg 

"Article XIII Treasurer The Treasurer shall collect and take charge of the funds of 
the Branch and shall give receipts for the same He shall pay no money except upon the order 
of the secretary countersigned by the president and accompanied by the proper vouchers He 
shall present a statement of conditions at each December meeting of the Branch He shall re- 
ceive the amount of his expenses incident to the duties of his office 

"Article XIV Order of Business (1) Reading of the mmutes of the previous stated 
meeting, (2) Introduction of newly elected members, (3) Unfimshed or deferred busmess, 
(4) Newbusiness, (5) Program, (6) Nommations and elections, (7) Adjournment 

"Article XV Miscellaneous Every proposition to alter and amend these By-Laws 
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shall be submitted m writing at a stated meetmg of the Branch and may be balloted for at any 
subsequent stated meetmg, when upon receiving the votes of three-fourths of the members present 
it shall become a part of the By-Laws 

‘ Article XVI Rules of Order On all pomts not specifically mentioned m the By Laws 
governing this section, the By Laws of the American Pharmaceutical Association shall take 
precedence over the other decisions on parhamentary rule ” 

{Motion No 42) It is moved by Kelly that the application to establish a Student Branch 
in the Louisville College of Pharmacy and the proposed Preamble and By-Laws of the Branch be 
approved 

94 Applicants for Membership The foUowmg applications properly endorsed and ac 
companied by the first year’s dues have been received 

No 202 Charles Kohler 205 Chviden Ave , Glenside, Penna , No 203, Eugene A Nyin 
40 Wakeman Ave , Newark N J No 204 Charles Nichols 860 S 16th St , Newark N J 
No 205, Victor E Feit 480 S Snelhng Ave , St Paul Minn , No 206, Robert Wallis Duncan 
431 Daly Ave , Missoula Mont , No 207, Esther Madden Box 485 College Sta , Pullman Wash 
No 208 George Sonoda, 1325 E 99 th St , Los Angeles Calif, No 209, John R Emench, 1286E 
188th St , Cleveland Ohio, No 210, Bernard Melkon Phila College of Pharm and Science 
Phila Pa , No 211 Nathan Zonies, 1418 Walnut St , Philadelphia, Pa , No 212 F C Grem 
P O Box 1048, El Paso Texas, No 213 John Claude Sutton, Wm Beaumont General Hospital 
El Paso, Texas, No 214, Mandel Bnn, 10048 Indianapohs Ave Chicago 111 , No 215, David 
Bisen 111-04 Roosevelt Ave Corona, N Y, No 216, George Henry Gerlach c/o Strong, Cobb 
& Co Cleveland Ohio, No 217 Jack Zitomer 2055 — 70th St Brooklyn, N Y , No 218 
Bessie Burda 2801 S Sprmgfield Ave Chicago 111 , No 219 Stanislaw Sokolowski 35 Evelsm 
Rd Everett Mass , No 220 Sister Anne Snow, St Joseph Infirmary, Louisville, Ky , No 
221 Sister Margaret Ann Schwering St Joseph Infiirmary, Louisville Ky , No 222 Claude M 
Lloyd Susie Ky , No 223 Joe Black College St , Franklin, Ky , No 224, Henry John Joseph 
Zurlage 615 S Floyd St Louisville Ky , No 225, Jack Weldon Dorsey, 42 E McClain Ave 
Scottsburg, Ind No 226 Joe Pearl Forgy 316 S 42nd St Louisville Ky , No 227, Frederick 
Philhp Kranz Jr Six Mile Lane Buechel Ky , No 228 William Joseph Walsh 637 S 41st St 
Louisville Ky No 229 Sister Crescentia Wise St Joseph Hospital Lexmfiton Ky , No 230 
Horace Edward Hannon 3402 Bank St Louisville Ky , No 231 John Milton Burton Monticello 
Ky No 232 James Rawlms Burgess Oakdale Tenn , No 233 Harry Frankhn Auiff 411 North 
College St Franklin Ky No 234, Edward Eugene Krebs, 2513 Blvd Napoleon, Louisville Ky 

{Motion No 43) Vote on applications for membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association E f Kelly, Secretary 


LETTER NO 14 

March 3, 1936 

To the Members of the Council 

95 Use of Text of the N F VI Motion No 40 (Council Letter No 13, preceding) 
has been earned and the Department of Public Health of San Francisco has been advised 

The following letter has been received from Professor Glenn L Jenkins 'Dr A G 
DuMez and the undersigned respectfully request permission to use for comment m the second 
edition of our textbook on ‘ Quantitative Pharmaceutical Chemistry” the directions given in the 
National Formulary VI for about six assays The nature of the use which we expect to make of 
the National Formulary text is similar to that made m the first edition of our book sample pages 
of which are enclosed ” 

Permission was granted m 1930 to use the text of N F V m the first edition of the book by 
Drs Jenkins and DuMez 

{Motion No 44) It is moved by Kelly that Glenn L Jenkins and A G DuMez be granted 
permission to use the text of N F VI for partial reproduction m the second edition of their 
textbook on Quantitative Pharmaceutical Chemistry ’ with the usual acknowledgment and at the 
usual charge of $5 00 

96 Contract for Printing Binding and Distributing the Year Book, Volume 23 Motion 
No 41 (Council Letter No 13 precedmg) has been carried and the contract is awarded to the 
Lord Baltimore Press Baltimore, Md 
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B7 Louisville College of Pharmacy Student Branch Motion No 42 (Council Letter No 
13. preceding) has been carried and the application and the preamble and by-laws are approved 

98 Election of Members Motion No 43 (Council Letter No 13, preceding) has been 
earned and applicants for membership numbered 202 to 234 are declared elected 

99 Committee on Finance The Secretary regrets to report that Chairman W Bruce 
Philip has been ill for several weeks and that it will be impossible for him to act as Chairman of 
this Committee for some time, although he is greatly improved Mr Philip requests that some 
one be authorized to act in his place until further nohee, especially in the approval of bills 

Chairman Hilton upon request, has agreed to act for Mr Phihp and the selection is ap- 
proved by Treasurer Holton 

(Motion No 45) It is moved by Kelly that S L Hilton be authorized to act as temporary 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance m the absence of Chairman Phihp As it is necessary to 
make provision promptly, a vote is called for at this time but will be considered as tentative if 
there is objection or if members of the Council desire to submit comments 

100 Applicants for Membership The foUowmg apphcations properl} endorsed and 
accompanied by the first year's dues have been received 

No 235, Alice Mane Riordan, 2654 LaSalle Ave , Los Angeles, Calif , No 236, James B 
Haley, S39V W 42nd B1 Los Angeles, Calif , No 237, George A Ware 3215 W 23nd St Los 
Angeles Calif , No 238, F R Rogers Mam & Market Sts Dayton, Term No 239, Dorothy 
M Momson, Corbin Hall, Missoula, Mont , No 240, Grace E Huber, 42 E 31st St , Bayonne, 
N J , No 241, Wobert F Johnson, 143 N Water St , Decatur, 111 , No 242, William A Lavin, 
225 N W 23d Ave , Portland. Ore , No 243, Samuel Louis Fox, 1200 Park Ave , Baltimore 
Md , No 244, Andres Sandin Cestero De Siego St No 72, Rio Piedras, P R , No 245, Melvin 
F Waltz, 808 Hamilton Ave , Fort Wayne, Ind No 246, W J King, 1220 Seventh Ave , East 
Twin Falls Idaho No 247, George Benner Kelly, 45 E Broadway Tucson Ariz , No 248 
Theodore C Fields, 1127 W Saginaw St , Lansmg, Mich 

(Motion No 46) Vote on applications for membership in the AiiERicAN Pharmaceuticai. 
Association E F Kelly, Secretary 


LETTER NO 15 

March 5 1936 

To the Members of the Council 

101 Local Secretary Time and Headquarters for the 1936 Meeting Mr Walter D Adams 
recently advised that a meeting had been held m Dallas to organize a Committee on Arrangements 
for the American Pharmaceutical Association meetmg and that it had not been possible to 
start the work until the general plans for the Texas Centennial had been completed 

Mr Adams was nominated as Local decretory with Mr SamP Harhenas General Chairman 
Mr Adams and Mr Harben worked together for several years m arrangmg for the meetings of the 
Texas Pharmaceutical Association are thoroughly acquamted with the requirements and have 
given a great deal of their time recently to determming the best time for the meeting and to 
selecting the headquarters hotel 

The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy requested by resolution that the 
meeting be held on either the third or the fourth week m August Mr Adams wntes that it will 
be necessary to select the fourth week as the South-West Market Season is arranged for the third 
week, which with the attendance at the Centennial will make that week undesirable 

After an mvestigation of the hotel facilities Mr Adams and Mr Harben recommend 
that the Hotel Adolphus, the largest m Dallas and located at Commerce and Akard Sts , near the 
center of the business section of the city, be selected as the headquarters The hotel has 825 
rooms, all with bath, and a number of large hotels are located nearby The Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce has pledged that accommodations will be available for all who may attend It will be 
necessary however, for reservations to be made promptly and this request will be given wide pub 
heity as soon as the headquarters is approved 

The room rates as quoted are S2 50 and up, single, S3 SO and up, double, and S4 00 and 
up, twin beds Luncheons are SSfi and up, and dinners are SI 25 and up A la carte service is also 
available 
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Mr Adams and Mr Harben have examined the meeting room facilities and are assured 
that the accommodations are adequate and suitable for the purposes 

(^Motion No 47) It is moved by Kelly that Walter D Adams be elected Local Secretary 
for the 1936 meeting, that the week of August 24th to 29th be selected as the time for the meeting, 
and that the Hotel Adolphus be approved as the headquarters 

A vote on this motion will be called for in about one week as it is necessary to reach a deci 
Sion as promptly as possible E F Kelly, Secretary 

NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

The following notice has been prepared from comments received from members of the 
Board of Review of Papers and of the Publication Committee 

Manuscnpts should be sent to Editor E G Eberle, 2215 Constitution Ave , N W Wash 
ington D C 

All manuscripts should be t 3 rpewritten m double spacing on one side of paper 8'A x 11 
inches, and should be mailed in a flat package — not rolled The original (not carbon) copy should 
be sent The original drawings, not photographs of drawings should accompany the manuscnpt 
Authors should indicate on the manuscript the approximate position of text figures AH drawings 
should be marked with the author’s name and address 

A condensed title runnmg page headline not to exceed thirty-five letters, should be given on 
a separate sheet and placed at the beginning of each article 

The method of stating the laboratory in which the work is done should be uniform and 
placed as a footnote at end of first page, giving Department School or College The date when 
received for publication should be given 

Numerals are used for figures for all defimte weights measurements, percentages, and de 
grees of temperature (for example 2 Kg 1 inch, 20 5 cc , 300° C ) Spell out all indefinite and 
approximate penods of tune and other numerals which are used in a general manner (for example 
one himdred years ago about two and one half hours, seven times) 

Standard abbreviations should be used whenever weights and meastues are given in the 
metnc system, eg 10 Kg , 2 25 cc etc The forms to be used are cc Kg , mg mm , L and M 
Figiues should be numbered from 1 up beginning with the text-figures (Ime engravings 
are always treated as text figures and should be designed as such) and continuing through the 
plates The reduction desired should be clearly indicated on the margin of the drawing All 
drawings should be made with India mk preferably on white tracing paper or cloth If coordinate 
paper is used, a blue lined paper must be chosen Usually it is desuable to ink in the large squares 
so that the curves can be more easily read Lettering should be plain and large enough to repro 
duce well when the drawing is reduced to the width of a printed page (usually about 4 inches) 
Photographs intended for half-tone reproduction should be securely mounted with colorless paste 
"Figure” should be spelled out at the begmmng of a sentence elsewhere it is abbreviated 
to ‘ Fig ,” per cent — 2 words 

The expense for a limited number of figures and plates will be borne by the Journal ex 
pense for cuts in excess of this number must be defrayed by the author 

References to the literature cited should be grouped at the end of the manuscnpt under the 
References The citations should be numbered consecutively in the order of their appearance 
(their location m the text should be indicated by full sized figures included m parentheses) The 
sequence followed in the citations should be Author’s name (with initials) name of publication 
volume number page number and the date in parentheses Abbreviations for journals should 
conform to the style of Chemical Abstracts, published by the Amencan Chemical Society 
(1) Author, A y , Am J Physiol , 79, 289 (1927) 

Papers presented at the Sections of the American Pharmaceutical Association’s annual 
meeting become the property of the Association and may at the discretion of the Editor be pub 
lished m the Journal Papers presented at these Sections may be published in other periodicals 
only after the release of the papers by the Board of Review of Papers of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 

The Editor will appreciate comments from Board of Review and Committee on Publica- 
tion, members authors[^and others interested 
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THE FLOODS 

The flood visitation, affecting many states 
reached the proportion of a national disaster, 
but the loss and suffenng is apt to be forgotten 
after the newspapers no longer carry headlines 
e\cept by those who endured loss 
Speaking from former expenences and the 
present, manufacturers and wholesalers re- 
sponded qmcklj and helpfully This state- 
ment IS general, so that no injustice may be 
done, for manufacturers haye responded in the 
generous way which has marked former occa- 
sions Service time and products were sup- 
plied at once for the greatly needed biologicals 
and other matena medica and offer to replace 
damaged products has been made The whole- 
salers have also responded to the immediate 
needs of their patrons All of this should be 
worded into a story deserving of the action 
prompted without thought of fee or reward 
During times of stress, affliction and loss the 
close relation of the divisions of pharmacy 
comes into evidence and speaks for the existmg 
fellowship Appreciation is extended to those 
who gave comfort, relief and help m the hour 
of need 

In the stricken sections many pharmacists 
have suffered direct and indirect loss and they 
should be given more than passing encourage- 
ment Pharmacists are always well repre 
sented among those who respond to needs 

THE U S P VITAMIN COMMITTEE 
The U S P Vitamm Committee held ses- 
sions on March 24th m Wasbrngton , Chauman 
E Fullerton Cook presided Various phases 
of the work were presented m papers and dis- 
cussions and the sessions were well attended 

MEETING FOR DISCUSSION OF U S P 
AND N F 

A meeting devoted to addresses and exhibits 
dealmg with U S Pharmacopoeia XI and 
National Formulary VI will be held at the 
American Institute of Pharmacy, Apnl 9th, 
a program is bemg arranged The Medical 
School of George Washmgton University and 
members of the Medical and Dental Faculties 
have been mvited, also the Medical and Den- 
tal Societies of the District of Columbia 

THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
It IS hoped to have the medical section of the 
Pan American Conference visit the American 
Institute of Pharmacy on April 9th 


THE FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETIES FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
BIOLOGY 

The federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology formed by — the Amen 
can Physiological Society, the American So 
ciety of Biological Chemists, Inc , the Ameri- 
can Society for Pharmacology and Experimen 
tal Therapeutics Inc , the American Society for 
Experimental Pathology — met m Washmgton 
March 25th-28th, under the auspices of the 
School of Medicine, George Washmgton Uni 
versity with the cooperation of the National 
Institute of Health and other Government and 
University Institutions 
A large number of papers were read and 
discussed 

PURDUE DRUGGISTS’ CONFERENCE 
The Sixth Annual Druggists’ Business Con- 
ference held imder the sponsorship of the Pur 
due Umversity School of Pharmacy convened 
March 25th-27th Included in this three day 
conference were jomt meetings of the business 
and professional groups with the Boards of 
Pharmacy and groups of the Amencan Associa 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy 
Dr Howard W Haggard and Dr Moms 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, were on tlie program 
Subjects which were considered and dis- 
cussed mcluded ' Refiatering the Drug Busi- 
ness,” What Shall We Do about It^" Man- 
huans, ’ ' Service vs Mutuals,” New Com- 
petition,” ‘ A New Lesson in Prescription 
Pricing,’ "What Figures Reveal ” 'News 
from the Front,” The Pharmacist and the 
Dentist ” The Pharmacist and the Doctor ’ 
The New U S P ’ and ' The New N F ’ 

E W Runyon, member of the A Ph A 
since 1875, and his niece were recent visitors at 
the American Institute of Pharxiact 

TOUR OF GERMAN APOTHECARIES 
No more definite information has been ob 
tamed relative to the tour of the German 
apothecancs in this country than submitted 
heretofore The Hamburg-Amencan Line — 
North German Lloyd has the matter m charge 
New York, Buffalo, Detroit Chicago Phila- 
delphia and Washington mil be nsited The 
party amves m Washington Sunday, Apnl 
26th 
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VISITORS AT THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHARMACY 

Dunng the Mass Meeting of Retailers m 
Washington many visitors registered at the 
American Institute of Pharmacy It is re 
gretted that some did not register and then- 
names are not included in the followmg list 
The arrangement of names is in accordance 
with registration and not m alphabetical 
order Stanley Paid Porter Gilbert Stem, Ken- 
neth E Bectuloff and Sidney J Brown, Pitts- 
burgh Leopold L Smith, Harry L Wertley 
Philadelphia, Henry V Dettoven.West Chester, 
L Paul Tweed Downingtown E P Swunk, 
A J Meier, John C Walton E C Cameron, 
J W Noble, Charles T Norris Alexander 
Young, Theodore Campbell Jr , Jason A 
Herr, Harry Swam Harry C Zeisig Charles T 
Pickett, Philadelphia, Stanley J Pater Jr , 
McKeesport, E L Morgan, York, Charles B 
Mosemann York, Stewart G Leidich Hams 
burg, E K Romberger Elizabethville Wm 
B Goodyear, Hamsburg, B Thomas Sense- 
man, Jr Hamsburg E L Steven Ehzabeth- 
viUe, Emmette Packer, Hamsburg, R G 
Heusel Hamsburg, Nathan Zomes, Marion 
M Rothman Mark W Rothman, Philadel- 
phia 

The followmg from Baltimore A R 
Raycraft Jr , Manuel B Wagner R H Wag- 
ner, Milton Miller William R Platt, Nathan 
Levin Samuel H Cohen Bertram Kamber, 
A N Hewing, Ada C Hewmg Bernard Laken, 
Irvm Myers Arnold Travner Harry Jacobs 
Alexander Ogunck Earl M Moms, John H 
Dowker, Washington 

Andrew A Knggier, Milwaukee John F 
Huber, Racine, Jennings Murphy, Milwaukee 
E F Rimmer Charlotte, N C , Alfred 
E A Hudson, Goldsboro 
Mr and Mrs S H Lubinsky Paterson 
N J , John T Hendershot, Newton N J , 
Albert W Bach Hackettstown, N J 
The following from Tennessee Tom C 
Sharp, Nashville, H K Germany Chatta- 
nooga, H B Moseley Knoxville, Joe Gra- 
ham, Knoxville, A S Henderson, Knoxville, 
R R Ferrell Memphis L S Elgin, Knox- 
ville, Samuel C Davis Nashville 

The followmg from Georgia Charles H 
Evans Warrentou R Lee Olive Augusta, 
W W Forte, Columbia, Z O Moore Atlanta 
C A Waldron Minneapolis, W C Kregel 


St Paul, J B Dargavel, Minneapolis, Ben 
M Cohen, Minneapolis 

Edmund R Abell, Albert Wohlers Otto J 
Pelikan, Chicago, Geo A Morava Cicero, 
Charles J Hauranek, Berwyn, Howard H 
Zom Sprmgfield, 111 , L W Gnsold, Woper- 
viUe, 111 

John F O’Bnen, Rochester, N Y 
Wm D Strachan, Pawtucket, R I , James 
J Gill, Providence, R I , Charles F Gilson, 
Centredale 

Mr and Mrs C N McKelvey, Bellaire.Ohio 
The following from Colorado C O Shawm, 
Fort Collins, David B Frey Colorado 
Springs, Charles J Clayton, Denver, P T 
Stodghill Denver, Sebastian Kletzky, Pueblo, 
O P Clark, Chdlicothe, Mo 

We would he pleased to add the names of 
others who vtstted the Building 

The American Institute of Pharmacy re- 
cently had as a visitor Captain Johnson 
Saint Conservator, Wellcome Histoncal Medi 
cal Museum, London, England He was well 
pleased with the Building and its furnishings 
Professor Henry M Burlage, Umversity of 
North Carolma, has been elected national presi- 
dent of Rho Chi, honorary pharmaceutical soci- 
ety, accordmg to results of the nation wide mail 
ballot recently announced He will be m- 
stalled at the annual convention to be held m 
Dallas Texas 

The president elect is a native of Indiana 
holds the A B degree from the Umversity of 
Indiana (1919) the M A from Harvard (1921), 
the Ph G and B S in pharmacy from Purdue 
(1924) and the Ph D m pharmacy from the 
University of Washmgton (1927) He was an 
mstructor m pharmacy at the University of 
Washington from 1924 to 1926, and chemist of 
the Oregon Board of Pharmacy and associate 
professor of drug analysis at Oregon State 
College from 1927 to 1929 He became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of North 
Carolma m 1931 

Dr Edward C Rosenow, head of the Divi 
Sion of Experimental Bactenology, Mayo Foun 
dation, will give the McGuire lectures at the 
Medical College of Virgima on the nights of 
Apnl 6th and April 7th His subjects will 
by Focal Infection and Elective Localization 
and Streptococci in Relation to Diseases of the 
Nervous System Dunng the day of April 7th 
a symposium on focal infections will be con 
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ducted by the college faculty This -mil cover 
a wide range of topics 

Dr Simon Flexner, who has been director 
of the laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research since its opening in 1903 
has recently resigned his position at the age of 
72 years 

Dr Flexner was a lieutenant colonel in the 
Medical Corps of the U S Army during the 
World War, and later became a colonel and 
assistant surgeon general m the U S Public 
Health Service He has done important work 
in bactenology and pathology, especially on 
epidemic encephalitis, and was the first to 
use memngococcus antitoxin 
Major General Mentte W Ireland, U S 
Army, retired, has again been named head of 
the governmental unit of the Washington Com- 
mumty Chest General Ireland is a former 
Surgeon General of the Ann} 

Mrs L L Walton, widow of former Presi 
dent A Ph A , donated a senes of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Pharmacy, bound and un- 
bound volumes of the Journal A Ph A , 16 
volumes of Pennsylvania Assoaation Pro 
ceedings, a first edition of Remington’s Phar- 
macy, a second edition of Pamsh’s Pharmacy 
As a memonal to the late Prof James H 
Breasted, who died on December 2nd, the 
building housing the Onental Institute at the 
Umversity of Chicago has been named 'James 
Henry Breasted Hall ” The institute erected 
at a cost of 51,500,000 00, was dedicated on 
December 6, 1931 Mention is made, in part 
because Professor Breasted was, in his earlier 
years, a pharmaast— a graduate in pharmacy of 
Chicago College of Pharmacy 
Tentative plans have been announced by 
Attorney Samuel Shkolnik for a testimomal 
dinner for Professor Clyde M Snow of the 
Umversity of Illinois College of Pharmacy who 
will be retued from active teachmg m June 
after thirty-six years of service because of the 
age limit This dinner is being arranged for 
some time m the early part of Apnl 
Dr R. 1/ Swam, of Baltimore, Md has 
accepted the mvitation of the North Carolina 
Assoaation to address the Greensboro conven- 
tion 

Dr Emile CouS ^ the French pharmacist, is 
to be honored m his home aty, Nancy, by a 
column on the base of which will be inscribed 
his famous formula, ‘Day by day, m every 
way, I am getting better and better " He 
visited in the United States in 1923 


* Deceased 1926 


Charles J Lynn, Vice-President and General 
Manager of Eh Lilly & Co , Indianapolis 
was mjured slightly m an automobile acadent 
February 29th Mrs Lynn who was nding 
with her husband, was thrown agamst the wmd- 
shield by the colhsion and was severely cut 
about the face 

The Pharmacenhcal Journal of New Zealand 
of January 1, 1936, states that there is only 
one European pharmacy in Addis Ababa 
which has become famous throughout the 
entire northeastern part of Afnca It was 
established about twenty years ago by a Ger- 
man pharmacist, Walter Zahn Mr Zahn, who 
was a good friend of Kmg Menelik, found his 
early clientele confined entuely to the mission- 
aries, and It was several years before he won the 
confidence of the natives, who preferred deahng 
with their own medicme men At the present 
time, however, his is the pharmaceutical au- 
thonty, not only m Ethiopia, but also m the 
adjoinmg colonies, whose hospitals he supphes 
with drugs Now natives come from far and 
near to ask his advice 

BROOKLYN COLLEGE OF PHARLUCY 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy recaved its 
Charter on April 21, 1886, Dean W C An- 
derson was a member of the first graduating 
class and recaved dipolma No 1 He has 
been a member of the faculty for forty-five 
years and dean smce 1902 The College is 
afiBliated with Long Island Umversity and the 
present buildmg was first occupied m February 
1930 

BOARDS AND COLLEGES OF DISTRICT 
NO 2 

C 

Representatives of the Boards and Colleges 
of Pharmacy of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware Maryland, Distnct of 
Columbia met m annual confaence m Atlantic 
City, March 9th-10th President R C 
Wilson of the Amencan Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy attended and addressed the 
convention on ‘ Moral Standards for Appli 
cants for Licensure ” 

Intaesting reports wae presented on board 
examinations The 1937 meetmg will be held 
m New York The Atlantic Country Club 
entertained the group at a dinner R P 
Fischehs acUng as toastmaster 

TYDINGS BILL INTRODUCED IN 
THE HOUSE 

Representative Martm Dies of Texas has 
introduced H R 11167 It has been referred to 
the Committee on the Judiaary 
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GEORGE D ROSENGARTEN 

Dr George David Rosengarten, member of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
since 1902, died at his home m Malvern Pa 
February 24th, after an illness of about two 
years Dr Rosengarten was bom m Phila 
delphia, February 12, 1869, the son of Harry 
B and Clara J (Knorr) Rosengarten In 
1884 he entered for a special course at Phila 
delphia College of Pharmacy, in 1890 he 
earned his B S degree at the University of 
Pennsylvama and received the Ph D degree 
at the University of Jena m 1892, the Univer 
sity of Pennsylvama honored him with the 
Sc D degree 

He engaged with Rosengarten & Sons and, 
in 1901, was elected Vice President and sue 
ceeded to the same office when the firm became 
Powers Weightman Rosengarten Co , until 
1927, and a director of the successors Merck &. 
Co He retired from active service as chemi 
cal manufacturer in 1927 
For twenty years, Dr Rosengarten served as 
member of the Revision Committee of the 
Umted States Pharmacopoeia He was presi 
dent of the American Chemical Society m 1927 
and the Institute of Chemical Engmeers He 
was fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science of the American 
Institute Amencan Philosophical Society, the 
Rittenhouse Club of Philadelphia and the 
Cosmos Club of Washington 
In 1895, Dr Rosengarten married Susan E 
Wnght of Philadelphia who survives him , also 
two sisters Mrs W W Atterbury and Mrs 
Lewis Neilson and three brothers, Adolph G 
Frederic and Joseph C Rosengarten 

ALBERT HA.RRISON BRUNDAGE 

Albert Harrison Bmndage, recognized au- 
thority on toxicology and public health matters 
died of pneumonia March 12th in Central 
Islip Long Island aged 74 years 

Dr Brundage was bom at Candor N Y , 
the son of Amos Brundage M D and Sarah 
MB In 1885 he received the degree of M D 
from New York University Medical College, 
Ph G from Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
m 1892, Pharm D in 1897 A M from Uni- 
versity of Nashville, m 1898, MS in 1905 
from Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences Smee 1908 he was professor 
emeritus of toxicology and physiology, depart- 


ments of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy, 
Marquette Umversity Professor of toxicology 
and physiology, Brooklyn College of Pharmacy 
1898-1903, president of the latter 1893-1894 
Toxicologist to Bushwick Hospital, 1904-1921, 
lecturer on tuberculosis for Brooklyn Commit 
tee for the Prevention of Tuberculosis and for 
American Red Cross from 1918 President of 
New York Board of Pharmacy, 1903 and Board 
examiner in toxicology and posology, chair 
man state committee on poisons Founder of 
first open air classes in Brooklyn public schools 
etc 

Author ' A Manual of Toxicology,” ' Practical 
Points m Physiology” and frequent contributor 
to medical and pharmaceutical publications 

WILLIAM A DYCHE 

William A Dyche who retired in 1934 after 
a service of 31 years as business manager of 
Northwestern Umversity died February 19th 
aged 74 years He sold his pharmacy, about 
1894 to a cham store organization, who also 
desired to 'buy” his name but this he would not 
sell Until he retired Mr Dyche was one of 
the leading pharmacists of Chicago and of the 
University and his activities were centered on 
the development of the latter 

ISAAC V S HILLIER 

Isaac V S Hillier for fifty years active in 
the botamcal trade, died March 8th m his home 
m Cranford, N J , aged 73 years 

Mr Hillier was bom in Jersey City He 
received his education in the public schools in 
Jersey City following which he entered the 
employ of his father in July 1878 He Was 
admitted to partnership in 1882, was made 
secretary-treasurer in 1887 and became presi 
dent, R Hillier s Son Corporation in 1924 

DR CHARLES JEAN HENRI NICOLLE 

Dr Charles Jean Henri Nicolle, director of 
the Pasteur Institute of Turns Tumsia smee 
1903, died Febmary 28th aged 69 Dr 
Nicolle was bom m Rouen France, studied 
medicine at the University of Pans and worked 
under the late Emile Roux at the Pasteur Insti 
tute He was made a professor at the Rouen 
Medical College in 1893 and in 1896 founded 
the bacteriology laboratory there In 1928 
he received the Nobel prize in medicine for his 
research on typhus notably the discovery 
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that the disease is transmitted by lice m 
clothes It was as a result of his discovery that 
delousing was made a part of army operations 
durmg the World War He nas noted for 
other important research 

IVAN PETROtHTCH PAVLOV 

Prof Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov, famed physi- 
ologist, died m Moscow, February 27th, aged 87 
years He was educated at the Umversit> of 
St Petersburg and Military Medical Academ> 
In 1890 he was appointed director of the depart- 
ment of physiology at the Institute of Experi- 
mental Medicine in St Petersburg and in 1897 
professor at the Military Medical Academy 
Under the Soviet rule Pavlov received spegial 
favors from the government, many of which he 


refused to accept insisting that he would lire 
in the same manner as other scientists When 
he was 85 the government gave him a pension 
of 20,000 rubles a year, and a fund of a million 
rubles was made available for extensions of his 
laboratory in Lemngrad Pavlov's best known 
work was that on conditioned reflexes, he 
was many times honored for his achievements 
In 1904 he received the Nobel prize in medicine 
for his research on the salivary glands In 1935 
he served as president of the fifteenth Inter 
national Physiological Congress at its meeting 
in Moscow 

Pavlov visited the United States twice, first 
m 1923, and in 1929 as the guest of the thir 
teenth International Physiological Congress, 
which met m Boston 


SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES 


BALTIMORE RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

The Baltimore Retail Druggists’ Association 
held the armual dirmer at Lord Baltimore 
Ho* el, R E Lee Williamson presided as 
toastmaster Among the speakers were U S 
Senator Millard E Tydmgs and Mayor 
Howard W Jackson A feature of the ban- 
quet was the presentation of the Lawrence S 
Williams Pharmacy Week Prize to Morgan 
and Millard 

PUBLIC HEALTH LECTURES IN 
CINCINNATI 

The Academy of Medicine of Cincinnati and 
the Umversity of Cincinnati College of Medi- 
cine are sponsonng a senes of public health 
addresses for the public Sunday afternoons 

LECTURERS ON PUBLIC HEALTH 

George Washington University School of 
Medicine has announced the addition to the 
faculty of the newly established course in 
public health teaching of Drs George W 
McCoy, Rolla E Dyer, Edward Francis, 
Charles Armstrong and Robert Olesen, all of 
the U S Public Health Service, with the title 
of professonal lecturer m preventive medicine 

DEVELOPMENT OF HOSPITALS 

The development of hospitals as educational 
institutions is introducing new problems into 
hospital administration and control Occa- 


sionally public hospitals are exploited as in 
stitutions for postgraduate study without any 
attempt to demand adequate fundamental 
teaming or certification of prerequisite knowl 
edge of those who take the postgraduate 
stud> Hospital admmistrators must deter- 
mine whether or not their main educational 
function IS education of the undergraduate, 
education of the intern or postgraduate tram 
mg Moreover, the rights of the patient are 
paramount to any educational function — /our 
ml A M A for March 7th 

THE VIRGINIA PHARMACY 
SYMPOSIUM 

Plans are now about complete for the Phar- 
macy Symposium requested at the last meeting 
of the Virgima Pharmaceutical Association 
The dates will be May 20th and 21st Dr 
Crockett will give lectures on ' Certam Recent 
Advances in the Standardization of Medicinal 
Products,” Dr Negus on "What the Pharma- 
cist Should Know about Vitamins’ and "The 
Essentials of pn That Pharmacists Should 
Know ” Dr Haag s subject will be "Dangers 
Incident to the Use of Certain Popular Drugs ’’ 
and Dr Miller will lecture on ‘ Biological 
Products ’ 

The speakers and subjects have been se- 
lected with care, and the matenal wall be pre- 
sented in a practical fashion that will be useful 
to practicing pharmacists everywhere There 
will be no charge for the course and all phar- 
macists in the State, whether or not they are 
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alumni of the college, are cordially urged to 
take in any one or all of the lectures as they may 
desire — "W F R 

PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE 

CELEBRATES 115TH ANNIVERSARY 

The 115th anniversary of the founding of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
was celebrated there February 24th Founders’ 
Day A large number of alumm students 
and other friends were present The celebra- 
tion began m the afternoon with an academic 
procession followed by an address by Dr 
John L Haney principal of the Philadelphia 
Central High School His topic was. The 
Alumnus and His College ’ 

THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY 

The American Chemical Society will hold 
its ninety first general meeting m Kansas City 
April 13th to 17th Among the outstandmg 
addresses will be Present and Future of 
Orgamc Chemistry in America ” by Dr F C 
Whitmore, of Pennsylvania State College, 
'Physical Chemistry in Retrospect and Pros 
pect,” by Dr Hugh S Taylor of Princeton 

SOUTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 

The Golden Anniversary meeting of the 
South Dakota Pharmaceutical Association 
will be held m Sioux Falls May 5th-7th 
An imposmg list of national figures has been 
placed on the program This list includes 
among others the following names Hon 
Wright Patman, M C from Texas, secretary 
John W Dargavel, of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, P H Costello 
President of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and Secretary E F Kelly 
R L Swam Secretary of the Maryland Board 
of Pharmacy, Rowland Jones Jr Washing- 
ton representative of the N A R D E R 
Series Dean of the College of Pharmacy 
South Dakota State College, the Governor and 
other state ofiScials 

OFFICERS OF NEBRASKA 
ASSOCIATION 

Nebraska elected the following officers 
President H L Bellamy Cambridge First 
Vice President J W Buswell Fairbury 
Second Vice President T H Harkness Lexing- 
ton, Third Vice President H G Lee Omaha, 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs Mae Dutton 


McCook, Fifth Vice President, J D Barnes 
Fullerton, Secretary, J G McBride Lincoln, 
Treasurer, Orel Jones, Oconto 

DRUG CHEMICAL DINNER 

RESERVATIONS OVER 1200 

Reservations for the eleventh annual dinner 
of the drug chemical and allied trades held 
March 19th in the Waldorf-Astona Hotel 
New York, exceeded 1200 Presidents and 
other officers of practically all of the national 
associations within the drug chemical and 
allied trade industries were present 

OFFICERS OF NATIONAL DRUG 
TRADE CONFERENCE 

The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the National Drug Trade 
Conference President Carson P Frailey 
Vice President A C Taylor, Secretary Trea 
surer, Rowland Jones Jr The followmg were 
named by the respective organizations to serve 
on the Executive Committee with the Officers 
R P Fischelis A G DuMez Frederick J 
Cullen Harry Noonan R E L Williamson and 
E S Newcomb 

PLANT SCIENCE SEMINAR 

Lloyd Hams has invited the Seminar to 
Oklahoma He has selected a camp 9 miles 
north of Wilburton and 40 miles east of 
McAlester The camp has nine stone buildmgs 
and IS completely equipped Meals wdl be 
served and the rates are reasonable The 
camp IS 220 miles from Dallas The oppor 
tunities for botanizing and for the informal 
meetings and round table discussions of the 
seminar are ideal The ‘set up ’ couldn’t be 
more perfect 

In the next issue of the Journal it is hoped 
to give dates highway routings and more 
details about the camp 

IDAHO PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Idaho Pharmaceutical Association held at 
Pocatello on February 8th, it was decided to 
hold the 1936 convention at Idaho Falls the 
dates being June 15th-16th Hotel Bonneville 
will be the headquarters hotel 

Among those present at the meeting were 
A E Sutton Caldwell A A Walker Boise 
and Don S Whitehead Boise, R W Smith 
Mountain Home, E W Sinclair, Jerome, C C 
Kingsbury Twin Falls, C R Isenburg Ru- 
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pert, J P Halliw ell, Pocatello, J Earl Evans 
Idaho Falls, and Secretary Elmer B Williams, 
of Boise Dean E O Leonard of the Idaho 
Institute pharmacy department, discussed his 
school and its problems and policies, D S 
Whitehead spoke on national legislation and led 
an open forum discussion on that subject, and 
A A Walker spoke on Drugs m Drug Stores 
Only” and stressed the need of a Fair Trade 
act in Idaho and other helpful legislation 


A D F INSURANCE COMPANY 
The Amencan Druggists' Fire Insurance 
Company is making preparations to celebrate 
Its 30th anmversary durmg the first week of 
of Jime The report at the annual meetmg 
showed 480 fire losses from which the pohcy 
holders recovered $165,876 66 The Company 
had in force on January 1st, 22,127 policies A 
dividend of S3 00 per share was declared 
The directors and ofiicers were reelected 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


HEARINGS ON TYDINGS BILL 

The mass meetmg held in Washmgton b> 
independent dealers m various activities was a 
great success The convention on March 4th 
filled Constitution Hall and among the speakers 
were Senators Tydmgs and Robmson, and a 
number of Congressmen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, J A O Preuss, and Rowland Jones 
acted as secretary Those who carried on the 
work of the convention feel that the event was 
an outstanding success and are much encour- 
aged Representatives came from all sections 
of the country and the attendance is shown to 
some extent by the visitors at the American 

iNSTITtlTE OF PHARitACV 

NARCOTIC CONTROL REVISION 

The facts underlymg the controversy on the 
Doughton Bill have been reported in the Press 
m the following ‘In the Treasury, following a 
suggestion made by Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr , in August 1934, there was drafted a 
bill reorgamzing the Secret Service to include 
under it all the law enforcement imits now 
functiomng separately under the Treasury 
These were to include The enforcement du i- 
sion of the alcohol tax umt, the intelligence di- 
vision of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
customs agencj and the Bureau of Narcotics 

The State department's objection was that 
the Bureau of Narcotics had been set up under 
ah international treaty provided in the nar- 
cotics limitation comention of 1931 This 
bureau headed by Commissioner H J An 
slmger, had served not only to discharge the 
United States’ international obligation, but 
also as a model for similar bureaus in the 49 
governments participating in the treaty, 
which had patterned their own orgamzations 
duectlj after the tremendously successful 
Amencan set up. State Department attaches 
asserted " 


‘ Under the narcotics bureau licensmg of the 
medical and pharmaceutical trade in habit- 
formmg drugs, by which the supply of all 
such drugs is controlled from production to 
distnbution with minutest care, violations 
have been found m less than one-half of 1 
per cent of the total drug output These 
violations have been mostly techmcal, such 
as wrong registrations, etc ” 

The drug trade activities were well repre- 
sented at the heanng before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on February 28th and 
opposition was qmte general to a change as 
proposed in the Bill 

The following was submitted after the heanng 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authonzed 
to issue such rules, regulations and orders and 
take such other steps as he shall consider 
necessary m order to coordmate the functions 
of mvestigation detection and violations of 
laws hereby transferred to, conferred or im 
posed upon the Chief of the Secret Service 
Division with the functions of investigation 
detection and violations of narcotic laws law 
fully conferred or imposed upon the Com- 
missioner of Narcotics or the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics ” ‘Unless this amendment is accepted 
all branches of the drug trade and the physi- 
aans of the country will be subject to the 
espionage and supervision of two thousand or 
more undercover agents or inspectors under 
the direction of the Secret Service instead of two 
hundred and fifty inspectors especially trained 
m narcotic law enforcement and conversant 
with pharmacists’, physicians’ and drug manu 
facturers’ and wholesalers’ problems' ” 

COURT UPHOLDS CALIFORNIA 
UNFAIR PRACTICE ACT 

‘The act is a wholesome statute," Judge 
Moore said m his opmion, "It does not dcpnve 
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anyone of a natural right It bids all men m 
trade and in industry to live and let live 
It does not attempt to fix prices It merely re- 
quires each man affected not to cut his brother’s 
throat at night or secretly to apply the lethal 
By its inhibitions, it declares those obligations 
which are ingrained in the social fabric and fixes 
rights that originate in the prmciple of mutual 
aid and that arise from other impulses which 
impel men to conserve their land 

The act is altogether valid It was adopted 
in the proper exercise of the legislative func 
tions It IS not a violation of the inhibition 
contained in either the 5th or the 14th 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
Neither did the state surrender its powers to 
enact such a measure by any other clause of 
that arch mstrument 

The act is not a restraint upon the right of 
contract It is only an mjuction agamst acts 
which are declared thereby to be crimmal 
The claim that freedom of contract is impaired 
by the act is archaic The claim made by the 
defendant that the items listed as constituting 
the cost of domg busmess are difficult of as 
certamment does not affect the validity of the 
statute The legislation can prescribe a rule 
but it cannot find the facts — Dntg Topta, 
March 9, 1936 

THE BRANDEIS CLASSIC ON PRICE 
CUTTING * 

Mr Justice Brandeis exposed the myth that 
excessive prices result from the establishment 
of minimum resale prices m the following 
language 

The position of the mdependent producer 
who establishes the price at which his own 
trade-marked article shall be sold to the con- 
sumer must not be confused with that of a 
combination or trust which controlling the 
market fixes the price of a staple article 
The mdependent producer is engaged m a 
business open to competition He establishes 
the pnce at his peril — the peril that if he sets it 
too high either the consumer will not buy or 
if the article is nevertheless popular, the high 
profits will invite even more competition 
The consumer who pays the price established by 
an mdependent producer m a competitive Ime 
does so voluntarily, he pays the price asked 
because he deems the article worth that pnce as 
compared with the eost of other competmg 

* From Maryland Pharrnactst, February 
1936 Copies of complete article may be ob- 
tained from the Maryland Pharmacist 


artieles But when a trust fixes, through its 
monopoly power the price of a staple article in 
common use, the consumer does not pay the 
price voluntarily He pays under compulsion 
There being no competitor he must pay the 
price fixed by the trust or be deprived of the use 
of the article x x x 

"America should be under no illusions as to 
the value or effect of price cutting It has been 
a most potent weapon of monopoly — a means of 
killmg the small rival to which the great trusts 
have resorted most frequently It is so simple, 
so effective Farseemg orgamzed capital se 
cures by this means the cooperation of the 
short sighted unorganized consumer to his oivn 
undomg Thoughtless or weak, he yields to 
the temptation of triflmg immediate gam and, 
selling his buthnght for a mess of pottage, 
becomes himself an instrument of monopoly ” 

TYDINGS BILL ARGUED AT 
SENATE HEARING 

Separate hearmgs were held March 13th 
before a sub committee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on the Tydings Dies N A R D 
National Fair Trade Enabling Act Senator 
Hatch of New Mexico is Chairman of the Com 
mittee and was assisted by Senators McGill, 
Kansas, Van Nuys Indiana, Borah, Idaho, 
and Austm of Vermont 

Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland sum 
marized by pointing out that the bill wot Id not 
permit agreements among manufacture or 
among distributors has no monopolist’ fea 
tures and no provisions for fixing defimte pnces 
is purely voluntary and permissive, and would 
permit ordinary manufacturers to do what 
powerful ones are now domg through the de 
vice of agency m maintaining resale prices 
He msisted that ample competition will remain 

ALCOHOL LABELING AND PERMIT 
RULES EXTENDED 

Both house and senate have passed a resolu 
tion (S J Res 217) extending the dates for 
permit and labeling requirements under the 
federal alcohol control act 

This act prohibited selling alcoholic bever 
ages at wholesale after March 1, 1936 except 
under permit from the Federal Alcohol Ad 
ministration but this date has now been 
advanced to July 1, 1936 The act also pro 
vided that after the same date all labels on 
alcoholic beverages must be approved by the 
F A A , and this date has now been extended 
to August 15 1936, m the case of SistiUed 
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spirits and December 15, 1936, in the case of 
mne and malt beverages The F A A has 
been unable to complete the prelimmary work 
necessary for issuing permits and approving 
labels, but expects to have the work completed 
before the extended time expires 

The senate finance committee has not yet 
acted on H R 9185, an omnibus alcoholic 
beverage control act, mcludmg the Murphy 
amendment which would require the use of 
alcohol distilled from cereal grams in all 
products coming under the beverage alcohol or 
food and drug acts — Oil Paint and Drug 
Reporter 

APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS 

Appropnations are being considered by 
Congress For the Bureau of Narcotics 
$1,275 000 00 IS proposed For the Umted 
States Public Health Service, the following ap- 
propriations, among others, are proposed, 
S8 000,000 00 to assist states, counties, health 
distncts and other political subdivisions of the 
states in establishing and mamtaimng adequate 
public health services, including the trammg of 
personnel for state and local health work, 
$1,155,160 00 for investigations of diseases and 
samtation $64,000 00 for mamtaimng the 
National Institute of Health, $5,870,000 00, 
for the pay of personnel and maintenance of 
hospitals, $663,220 00 for the Division of 
Mental Hygiene, mcludmg the maintenance 
and operation of the Narcotic Farm, Lexington, 
Ky The bill proposes that on and after 
July 1, 1936, the Narcotic Farm at Lexington, 
Ky , shall be knoivn as the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital, Lexmgton, Ky 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

S 3514 has passed the Senate, proposing to 
regulate the manufacture, dispensing, sale and 
possession of narcotic drugs in the Distnct of 
Columbia 

COSMETIC TAX ON BATH SALT 

Followmg a request from drug wholesalers 
m San Francisco m connection with the attempt 
of the Treasurj Department to collect the cos- 
metic tax on Epsom Salt labeled as "bath 
salt," the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso 
ciation has brought the matter before the 
Treasury Department 

KENTUCKY LEGISLATION 

H 487 purposes to enact a new pharmac> 
practice act Among other things the bill 


proposes to prohibit the sale, except on the 
prescnption of a hcensed physician, dentist or 
vetennanan of hormones (synthetic or other- 
wise), b-irbital sulphoneth>lmethane (tetro- 
nal), sulphonmethane (sulphonal), diethylsul- 
phon, diethylmethane (tetronal), carbromal, 
paraldehyde, chloral or chloral hjdrate, 
chlorbutanol, all serums and antitoxins, and 
the followmg emmenagogues or abortives 
Tansy, penn 3 nroyal, rue, savm, ergot and cotton 
root 

CALIFORNIA FAIR TRADE ACT 

On February 28th the highest court m the 
State declared the Caltforma Fair Trade (Bad 
ham) Act, mcludmg Section 1'/. constitutional 
It was the case of Max Factor vs Kunsman, 
based on Section 1 Vs which reads as follows 

‘ Section I'A Wilfully and knowingly ad 
vertismg, offering for sale or selling any com 
modity at less than the pnce stipulated m any 
contract entered into pursuant to the provision 
of Section 1 of this act, whether the person so 
advertising, offenng for sale or sellmg is or is 
not a party to such contract, is unfair competi 
tion and is actionable at the suit of any person 
damaged thereby " 

Under leadership of Frank E Mortenson 
the druggists of Califorma expect to celebrate 
this very important decision 

GENERAL PHARAIACY REGULATIONS 
IN GERMANY 

(1) The pharmacy is an institution of the 
State Health Service Its task consists m 
service for the pubhc welfare Striving after 
profit must take second place to the achieve- 
ment of this purpose 

(2) The pharmacist must conscientiously 
carry out his professional responsibilities He 
must observ'e the legal regulations He must 
mamtam the honor and reputation of his pro 
fession in and out of business hours 

(3) The pharmacist must always be loyal 
toward fellow members of his profession 
Especially must the leader of each business 
umt treat subordinates as professional com- 
rades 

(4) Members of the staff must place the 
whole of thcu energy at the disposal of the 
pharmaey for which they work, and to guard 
its rights and reputation in and out of busmess 
hours They are not to disclose any transac- 
tions of the busmess except m so far as they are, 
as members of the German Pharmaceutical 
Insbtute required to notify offenses to higher 
officials 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS 


Tlie Structure and Composition of Foods 
By Andrew L Winton, Ph D and Kate 
Barber Winton, Ph D Volume II, "Vege- 
tables, Legumes, Fruits,” 904 pages, 303 illus- 
trations by the authors John Wdey &. Sons, 
Inc , New York, 1935 S15 00 

As was to be expected volume II of this im- 
portant work on the chemistry and micro 
scopy of foods is a worthy compamon of the 
first volume which appeared m 1932 In 
pomt of organization scope scholarly treat- 
ment, effectiveness of illustration and pleasmg 
typography the work is comparable to volume 
I There is little need to repeat what has been 
said before about these charactenstics 

In the past many of the outstanding botam 
cal treatises correlatmg structure and com- 
position have been devoted to medicmal plants 
But whether a given article of diet is classed as 
food or medicme is often merely a matter of 
circumstance or of arbitrary definition Conse- 
quently, the pharmacist and pharmacognosist 
will find m the volume under review much that 
IS mterestmg and admirable The teacher 
will frequently use the book for reference and 
for information The technologist wiU find it 
mvaluable for microscopical control And, 
with a little mgenuity the retail druggist 
should be able to turn the volume to practical 
account 

As m volume I, the broader chemical re- 
lationships are reviewed m the mtroduction 
Special mention is made of proteins which are 
such important constituents of the legumes 
Orgamc acids and pectmous materials are dis 
cussed because of their occurrence m fruits 
Plant pigments are given an extended treat- 
ment commensurate with their general distribu- 
tion m vegetables and with recent chemical 
discoveries concemmg them It is mterestmg 
to note that the chemistry of the vitamins is 
reviewed from the standpomt of structural 
orgamc chemistry rather than from the stand 
pomt of physiology 

For detailed treatment this volume is divided 
mto 2 parts Part 1 is devoted to the vege- 
tables As the author pomts out, a precise 
defimtion of the term vegetable is not possible 
Hence certam arbitrary assignments have been 
made and sub groups as tomatoes, melons 
(which are fruits m a strict botamcal sense), 
sweet com legumes (seeds) and mushrooms 
are mcluded Further groupmgs are made on 
the basis of stmcture t e root vegetables 


leaf vegetables, flower vegetables etc Part 2 
is devoted to fruits proper In both parts the 
final classification is by plant family and 
species Of special mterest to the pharmacist 
and pharmacognosist are the treatises on the 
mushrooms, horseradish and burdock (root 
vegetables), the vegetables of the hly, goose 
foot, mustard, parsley and composite families 
(leaves bulbs shoots, flowers) and the many 
legumes (seed vegetables) Among the fonts 
there are likewise many species of pharma 
ceutical mterest, such as the date fig, qumce 
tamarmd, citrus fruits papaya and pome 
granate 

In a brief review it is impossible to descnbe 
adequately either the wealth of material or the 
beauty of the illustrations The book will be 
highly appreciated by all who are mterested m 
the structure and composition of plants It 
should enjoy a correspondmgly wide distnbu 
tion — R E KIremers 

Twelve Hours of Hygiene By F L Mere 
D iTH B Sc M D , professor at Tufts College 
lecturer on Hygiene at Simmons College The 
book con tarns about 400 pages mcludmg 110 
illustrations P Blakiston &. Son Co pub 
lishers The volume is an abndged edition of 
Hygiene, a textbook for college students and is 
intended for use m one hour, one semester 
courses m Hygiene for college freshmen 

The matenal has been divided as far as pos 
sible into twelve chapters The Body and Its 
Functions, Medical Science and the Service of 
Health, Up keep and Energy Supply Diges 
tion and Elimmation The USb of Energy m 
Activities, By products of Activity and Energy 
Renewal Body Mechanism 

At the end of the volume are several appen 
dices placed there m order not to break the 
contmuity of the text and the purpose is to use 
this as an integral part of the text 


“A JOLLY DRUG STORE ” 

On his first visit to Panama at a dance after 
fimshmg his ' duty dances,” the Prmce of 
Wales now King Edward, chose as his partner 
a pretty girl This aroused the ire of a matron 
of position m the Canal Zone set, who made 
It a pomt to see that the Prmce learned the 
girl was "an assistant m a drug store ” In 
formed of this the prmce rephed 
Wliat a jolly drug store it must be ” 
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THE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 

Robert Gumming Wilson was bora in Sparta, Ga , October 27, 1878, bere he 
received his early educabon and graduated from Sparta High School in 1896 
He entered the drug business, in 1899-1902, as an apprentice in the pharmacy of 
Rozier and Middlebrooks, Sparta He moved to Athens m 1902, where the young 
man engaged with the Orr Drug Company for a penod of three years, during which 
time he attended the University of Georgia In 1905, Mr Wilson was employed 
in the pharmacy of H R Palmer & Sons, unbl 1907, when he entered the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of the South, at Sewanee, Term , attending the sessions 
of 1907-1908, during which bme the student also completed two years of work in 
the Medical College of the same Institution In 1908, he received from Sewanee 
the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy 

The School of Pharmacy of the Umversity of Georgia, in 1907, elected Mr 
Wilson instructor and he has continuously been a member of the faculty, and since 
1914, dean of the School This year he is president of the Amencan Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy 

In 1911, Professor Wilson attended the Summer School of the Medical College 
of the University of Michigan, specializing in Physiological Chemistry 

He was president of Georgia Pharmaceutical Association, 1913-1914, elected 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1929-1935, and, thereafter. Executive Secretary In 1933- 
1934, he was president of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Secretaries 
Dean Wilson is president of the Science Club in the University of Georgia, 
member of the Board of Health of Athens and of Clarke County, member of the 
Georgia Academy of Science, member of the Associabon of University Professors, 
of Georgia Educabonal Association, chairman and member of various other 
umversity, chemical and pharmaceubcal organizabons, member of the board of 
directors of the Red Cross and a trustee of the First Methodist Church of Athens 
His efforts are directed to dignify pharmacy in the minds of the people and to 
raise educabonal requirements and to sbmulate the efforts of professional pharmacy 
Professor Wilson married Grace Branham Troutman, October 1911, they have 
three children — ^Troutman, Grace and Robert, Jr 
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EDITORIAL 

E G EBERLE, EDITOR 2215 Constitution Ave , WASHINGTON, D C 

THE U S P XI AND N F VI OFFICIAL JUNE 1, 1936 

P HARMACISTS have had notice of the fact that the U S Pharmacopoeia XI 
and National Formulary VI will replace preceding editions on June 1st Prepa- 
rations, therefore, are to be dispensed according to the new standards Never 
has there been greater evidence of cooperation among the professions and the mdus 
tries in the work of revision 

During 1935 many reports and other articles were published m the Journal 
OF THE American Pharmaceutical Association The Abstracts of Changes will 
be helpful and therefore references to them are included in this comment See 
page 927 m the September Journal for 1934, pages 716, 784, 787, 878, 882 and 
1039 of the volume for 1935 

A helpful report is that of Chairman E Fullerton Cook in the September 
Journal, pages 796-800, and an address by him m the February number, page 157 
The National Formulary has been freely discussed and the reports of Chairman 
E N Gathercoal will be found a helpful guide for pharmacists m shaping their 
work under the revised standards, the address of the Chairman before the Chicago 
Branch, A Ph A , published in the February Journal, beginning on page 151 will 
serve a useful purpose m this connection 

The discussion by Secretary Adley Nichols m the April issue, pages 344-350, 
presents suggestions for pharmacists that will guide them m making physicians, 
pharmacists and dentists better acquainted with the Formulary 

Quotmg Chairman Gathercoal — “the basis of admission to the U S Pharma 
coposia IS the best drugs or medicmes of known therapeutic value that are being 
used at the time of revision, while the basis for admission to the National Formulary 
is extent of usage, regardless of the consensus of the best thought of the medical 
profession as to therapeutic value ” 

The purpose of pharmacists has been to make the best and largest possible use 
of the standards and acquaint all who make use of them and thereby bring the 
professions into closer relationship for service of the public There has been evi 
dent a cooperation of all divisions, exhibitmg a spirit which will make every revision 
superior to the preceding 

The chairman, members of the committees and other co-workers have been loyal 
and earnest m their labors, representmg achievement and accomplishment The 
revisions reflect credit and show progress which will make possible corrections and 
stimulate improvement wherever these efforts may be necessary List of Errata 
may be obtained from the chairmen or found m this issue of the Journal 

THE INFLUENCE OF PHARMACY 

T)HARMACY has contributed largely to other activities through the services 
rendered by pharmacists, the only criticism in this connection is that often 
pharmacy loses all consideration Of this there are outstandmg examples Scheele, 
Caventou, PeUetier, Swan and many others were pharmacists 

There are others who m then earher years were employed m drug stores or 
384 
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apprenticed in pharmacies, a number who achieved greatness, did so m the prac- 
tice of medicine or in chemistry or other fields Nevertheless there is an evident 
influence that remains with the individual during his life-time This thought was 
prompted by the review of a book just published on “T H Huxley’s Diary of the 
Voyage of H M S Rattlesnake ” In his early teens Huxley was apprenticed to a 
pharmacist, who paid him six shiUmgs a week His thoroughness in the pharmacy 
won the admiration of the doctors who loaned him books and took him to clinics 
A the age of 17 he gained a free scholarship to Channg Cross Hospital , after several 
years of medical studies he was appomted assistant surgeon and at the age of 
twenty-one Dr Huxley embarked on the Rattlesnake 

He was a student, and no great claims other than those mentioned can be 
given to pharmacy “In his mind life was a sequence — the happenings of to-day 
were possible because of that which was done yesterday and to-morrow will be the 
result of to-day ” “He dared to utter that which he felt was true, and the strong- 
est desire of his soul was that he might never compromise with error for the sake of 
mental ease, or accept belief simply because it was pleasant ” 

Huxley visited the Umted States m 1876, he spoke at the formal opening of 
Johns Hopkms on “University Education” from which the foUowmg bnef quota- 
tions are taken “ Agam, matena, so far as it is a knowledge of drugs, is the busi- 
ness of the druggist In all other caUmgs the necessity of the division of labor is 
fully recognized, and it is absurd to require of the medical man that he should not 
avail himself of the special knowledge of those whose busmess it is to deal m the 
drugs which he uses ” Other hnes of the address are applicable, evidencing that 
Huxley remembered his drug store expenence 

This expenence does not call for mention, but a biographical sketch of Huxley 
should make reference to the fact, if for no other reason than that this apprentice- 
ship was a sequence m his life 

Recently, Georgia had a “Crawford Wilhamson Long Day,” three memonal 
celebrations marked the occasion However much Dr Long’s discovery meant to 
surgery and to the afflicted, it may be questioned whether such recognition would 
have been possible if it had not been for the persistent efforts and loyalty of a phar- 
macist to his preceptor, an apprentice in "the drug shop” of Dr C W Long 
“The Story of Louis Pasteur,” recently, was vividly depicted by Paul Mum 
In 1851 the Socidtd de Pharmacie de Pans offered a prize of 1500 francs for the 
following two problems (1) Do tartrates exist actually contammg the racemic form 
of tartanc acid? (2) Determme the conditions under which tartaric acid might 
be transformed mto its racemic form Pasteur was awarded the pnze, half of 
which he devoted toward purchasmg certam necessary apparatus which lack of 
funds had prevented the Umversity from acquinng for the use of his laboratory 
In 1846 Pasteur was assistant m Balard's laboratory (pharmacist) Here he 
prepared his thesis on “Arsenous Acids and the Arsenites of Potassium, Sodium and 
Ammonia ” In 1849 he went to Strasbourg School of Pharmacy as Assistant 
Professor 

Applymg Huxley "Life is a sequence — the happenmgs of to-day are possible 
because of that which was done yesterday and to-morrow will be the result of yes- 
terday” — Pasteur’s work in pharmacy contnbuted largely to the achievements of a 
great mmd 
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A METHOD FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF CERTAIN MECHANICAL 
PROPERTIES OF PHARMACEUTICAL AND TECHNICAL CREAMS* 

BY JOHN URl LLOYD, WOLFGANG OSTWALD AND HANS ERBRING 
INTRODUCTION 

It IS a generally known fact that the mechanical properties of cosmetic skm 
creams are widely different Olive oil, for example, lends itself well to massage, 
while with lanolin, massage is practically impossible, because in the latter case the 
film produced on the skin is sticky instead of being smooth StiU more complicated 
phenomena are observed, as the senior author has pointed out, with certain skin 
creams in which the base consists, for example, of plant mucilages If a small 
quantity of such an aqueous mucilage is put upon the back of the hand and rubbed 
down with the other hand, one notes at first only the sensation of wetting with 
water Upon contmued rubbing, however, this sensation suddenly changes to 
that of stickiness, and the skin, t e , the film upon it, appears pronouncedly rough 
When rubbing is continued, there is again a rather sudden change, the rough skin 
suddenly becomes smooth again, and one has the same sensation as in rubbing 
soft kid leather 

'This mteresting observation of the complicated change which the mechanical 
properties of a cosmetic film undergo solely in consequence of a continuous rubbing 
down, formed the starting pomt in investigations now to be described 



First of all the question arose, whether this change of the mechanical proper- 
ties was merely of a subjective, or perhaps physiological nature, dependent, e g , 
on resorption by the hving skin, or whether there are not changes m the film itself 


* Translated from the German by Dr Sigmund Waldbott 
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that might be demonstrated objectively, independent of the hving skin Be it 
stated as one outstandmg result, that the aforenamed complicated changes in the 
mechanical condition of such cosmetic films may in fact be demonstrated ob- 
jectively, and that they are not a function of the living skm as a substrate 


DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS 

The apparatus used m the subsequent experiments is illustrated in Figs A 
and B 

A glass plate (Fig A, G) is within a metal frame supported by 3 short legs 
which are provided with set-screws for horizontal levelmg by means of a round box 
level To the frame are attached at the right and the left, in each case, 2 vertical 
metal rods (M) each about 5 cm long One set of opposite rods is united by a 
metal bridge, oq the front of which there is a milhmeter scale (SK) and the other 
set by a very thm metal wire (JD) drawn taut These two metal connections serve 
as a gmde for a sled (S) which can be moved to and fro between them 

The sled itself (Fig JB, 5) is a short, hollow, horizontal cyhnder of brass, 
tightly fitting into a shghtly wider glass cyhnder of the same length, which sur- 
rounds it except on top, where a 


GLASSn, 


BRASS PLATE 



PENDULUM 
BRASS CYLINDER 
,/GLASS 


strip of the glass is removed An 
index (Z) at the front top edge of the 
sled measures its prevailing location 
by means of the scale 

In the lower half of the brass INDEX 

cylmder there is a honzontal brass 
plate with a round hole m the center, 
exactly below another hole in the top 
of the brass cyhnder Through these 
openings passes a metal rod, t e , the FIG B 

end of a pendulum (P) about 2 m 

long, havmg a driving weight of 10 Kg By this arrangement, the metal rod 
has no rigid connection with any part of the sled, and the amoimt of fnction of the 
sled agamst the guide connections is neghgible 

When the pendulum swings, the sled is moved along, and from the character 
of the vibration and the character of the dinunution curves {Ddmpfungskumen), 
conclusions may be drawn as to the lubncatmg and sliding abihty of the medium 
put between the sled and the glass plate 

In order to obtain a constant altitude of fall for the pendulum, i e , a constant 
driving force with which to move the sled on its base, an arrestmg devise (A) for 
the pendulum is mstalled The pendulum is set swmging by removing a steel pin 
(B) m order that the altitude and the number of vibrations upon swmging freely 
be always the same 

With the aid of this arrangement, pure liquids and plant mucilages, emulsions 
and creams were examined, by observmg their behavior upon friction between glass 
surfaces 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

I Pure Liquids — ^As mentioned at the beginnmg of this article, different 
plant mucilages present the phenomenon of havmg their gliding abihty altered 
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with length of time of trituration This effect, no doubt of complex nature, 
rendered it advisable for the purpose of seeking an explanation, first to use pure 
and homogeneous liquids and semi-fluid substances 

The experiments were conducted as follows 

A small portion of the substance to be examined was put upon the glass sur- 
face, and spread over the total surface involved m the rubbing Then the rod of 
the pendulum was put through the holes of the sled, and the pendulum was "fixed” 
in place by the arresting device Upon removing the little steel bolt, the pendulum 
began swmging, moving the sled with it back and forth on the glass plate The 
number of vibrations, as well as the “rate of dmunution” (“Dampfung”) then 
becomes a measure of the “gliding allowance” of the thin lubncatmg or sliding 
film between sled and glass surface 

When this sliding film has formed, we should expect lhat for»pure systems in 
which mechanical manipulations cause no changes whatsoever, the “slidmg ability” 
would be independent of the number and the duration of the sled movements, pro 

vided that the film does not evaporate 
This phenomenon has indeed been clearly 
verified with aU systems examined The 
results are shown m Fig 1 

The abscissae represent times in 
minutes, during which the sliding ability 
was contmuously observed The ordi- 
nates show the (relative) shdmg abihty, 
i e , number of vibrations within a given 
time 

For example, with oleic acid, 10 
consecutive experiments were earned out, 
the number of vibrations proved to be 
the same m each experiment Similar 
graphic results are obtamed for the other 
substances (systems) exammed In each case the result is a straight line (each at 
a different ordinate) which indicates the fact that shdmg ability is a specific constant 
of the substance in question, and independent of the duration of the mechanical 
trituration The figures for the “slide value” or "slide degree” of each system 
are given m Table I The order m which the systems range themselves by the 
results of these experiments (oleic acid, glycerol, paraflBn oil, vaseline, lanolin) is 
in accordance with experience 

Table I 

Substance Relative Sbde Degree 


Oleic acid 37 

Glycerol 34 

Paraffin oil 28 

Vaseline 16 

Lanolin 8 


Parallel measurements with viscosities of these substances show that the ap- 
paratus we use measures a distinct sliding effect, which does not simulate viscosities 
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Thus the glycerol used gave a result m viscosity about 20% higher than the 
parafim oil examined, yet the sUdmg effect of glycerol is considerably greater A 
large number of other systems examined, demonstrated similar facts 

II Creams of the Type “Water in Oil" — ^An essentially different picture is 
obtained when no longer pure systems, but compound systems, are mvestigated 
We have examined a large number of commercial pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
creams for their frictional or shdmg capacities First, we examined so-called "fatty 
creams,” which represent emulsions of the 
type “water in oil ” The graphic pic- 
ture of all samples investigated, which 
differ but slightly one from the other in 
their behavior, is represented for 1 sample 
in Fig 2 

A sirmlar graph we obtamed with 
emulsions prepared by ourselves with 
varymg water content m vaselme or 
paraffin oil We do not here need to 
give the different curves and figures 

At the begmmng of the measurement we note at first that m each smgle expen- 
ment the numbers of sled movements at the same dnvmg power until the pendulum 
stops swinging, remams the same Then, however, the curve becomes more or 
less steep upward, that is, the shdmg ability of the cream increases When the 
experiments are further contmued, there will again be a constant end value 

Different causes may be held responsible for this interesting increase in the 
sliding, lubncatmg or massage abihty of such "water in oil” creams First, the 
thought suggests itself that on account of the continued mechanical manipulation 
of the “emulsion film” produced, a further dispersion effect is obtamed An emul- 
sion cream of higher dispersion perhaps has a better shdmg abihty than one more 
coarsely dispersed However, just as well an opposite process might take place, 
caused by mechanical, temperature or electncal influence, r e , destruction of the 
emulsion in the film and a shdmg of the sled finally upon the pure “fatty” surface 

A more detailed exammation of the effect has not yet 
been made, our present purpose was to find and work 
out a method for the examination and technical develop- 
ment of such creams 

III Creams of the Type “Oil in Water" — ^Another 
group of systems examined by us is Creams which one 
might designate as "oil in water” emulsions They are 
the so-called "day creams,” “face creams” or “matt 
creams ” Since m these creams the coherent (dispersmg) 
phase IS water, m which, for example, finely divided stearic acid particles are 
distributed in very highly dispersed form, one may expect from the start a different 
appearance of the sliding curves When rubbed upon the hand, these creams show 
very rapidly a certain resistance, i e , the shdmg abihty decreases more and more 
dunng rubbing Indeed, the same effect is obtamed with our apparatus Figure 3 
shows the nature of the curves obtained with these samples With continuous 
rubbmg we note a steep decrease, and the manifestation of a certain end value 
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at a certain low sliding ability (or better, degree of “roughness”), of the stearic 
film produced We suppose that in this end condition, the aqueous dispersing 
phase has to a large extent evaporated 

IV Vegetable {and Gelahn) Lotions with Glycerol — Undoubtedly the most 
interesting phenomena are obtained with by far the largest number of plant jellies 
With these systems we find the complex behavior mentioned m the beginning An 
intermediate stage of stickiness which makes the skin rough, and upon further rub 
bmg the change to smoothness, whereby the skin feels like kid leather Our ap 
paratus illustrates objectively these different conditions which would well recom 
mend the apparatus for exammation of the mechanical properties of creams, rub- 
bing materials, slidmg matenals, etc 

A commercial gelatine-glycerol jelly, showed a curve represented m Fig 4, 
i e , of a nature very similar to that obtained by rubbing on the skin The slight 
rise of sliding ability at the beginning of the rubbing, indicates only a gradually 




intimate contact at first of the sled with the sliding material This initial rise is 
especially pronounced m the following examples 

Two samples were exammed (1), a Quince seed lotion, and (2), a plant prod- 
uct of smular composition in American commerce In both samples we distinctly 
observe the intermediate stage of “stickiness” (see Fig 5) But we furthermore 
recognize that the end value of shding abihty, i e , the condition of “smoothness 
m the commercial preparation, is considerably higher, i e , better, than m the 
Qumce seed lotion 

A further plant product, a mucilage-jelly that had been obtained from flax 
seed was examined Figure 6, I-III, informs us about the degrees of mechanical 
usefulness of this product 

After the real shde film has been formed, shding ability decreases The 
polished layer becomes rough and dull, evidently on account of decreasing water 
content, as m general one may perhaps be justified m associating the degree of 
stickmess with a definite quantity of water that happens to exist in the system 
Experiments to avoid, or rather to improve this rough and dull terminal step in the 
glidmg experiment, so undesirable m mechanical, and more so in cosmetic respect. 
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led to improvement of this preparation by addition of glycerol We observe the 
steady improvement of the final stage, the curve moves to higher and higher de- 
grees of shdmg ability 

GENERAL SURVEY 

The expenmeUts herein descnbed show that the apparatus used, gives m an 
excellent manner information on certam mechanical properties of Creams, Emul- 
sions, lubncatmg matenals, etc No doubt this may be of some importance in 



technology, especially as to cosmetics By means of it, it will be possible to get 
information withm a few imnutes concemmg important mechanical properties of 
creams (e g , for massage purposes), objectively and reinforced by figures Of 
course, besides the mechanical quahties, the specific, pharmacological and physio- 
logical effects upon the skin are of no less importance to the question of quality and 
adaptability of a cosmetic cream 

SUMMARY 

A method is described making it possible to characterize, objectively and 
numencally, the “sliding abihty” of skin creams, lubricating and anti-fnction ma- 
terials, etc , and their very manifold and characteristic changes which take place 
upon continuous trituration 

A few examples of interest cosmetically are represented by eurves 


DRUG EXTRACTION IX THE EFFICIENCY OF REPERCOLATION 
FOR BELLADONNA ROOT AND NUX VOMICA * > 

BY WILLIAM J HUSA^ AND C L HUYCK 

Although the process of repercolation has been known for many years there is 
practically no information in the literature giving defimte data as to the efficiency 
of the U S P X process of repercolation The pioneer work of Squibb was con- 

• Scientific Section A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 

' This investigation was aided b> a grant from the Ajeerican Pharsmceutical Associa- 
tion Research Fund 

’ Head Professor of Pharmacy, Umversity of Flonda 
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cemed with the now obsolete method of saving the weak percolates from one batch 
of drug and placmg them m storage until the next time the flmdextract was to be 
prepared which might be a matter of months or years The expense of storage, 
the idle investment in menstrua and the possibihty of detenoration dunng storage 
are the chief factors responsible for the unpopulanty of this method 

The work of Diehl, which was carried out during the same penod as that of 
Squibb, dealt with a repercolation process for half-strength fluidextracts There 
was some agitation at that time for use of 60 per cent fluidextracts based on the 
claim that such fluidextracts could be made by the retail druggist, while the adop- 
tion of 100 per cent flmdextracts would throw the preparation of flmdextracts into 
the hands of the large manufacturers However, the 50 per cent flmdextracts 
were not adopted and hence the work of Diehl has little apphcation to present-day 
repercolation 

In later studies by Arny and Oxley (1) the repercolation process did not ap 
pear to give favorable results This was judged from the fact the repercolation of 
gentian did not in most cases give a product that contained as much total extrac- 
tive as did simple percolation with evaporation of the weak percolates Scoville 
(2) stated that on the basis of his experience repercolation could be used with ex- 
cellent results with drugs which percolated easily such as capsicum and resinous 
drugs in general 

As an advantage of the repercolation process, it has been stated (3) that a 
weak solution of the extractive of a drug is usually a better solvent for the active 
constituents than the ongmal menstruum 

In order to throw some light on the exact efficiency of the U S P X repercola- 
tion process, expenments have been conducted with belladonna root and nux 
vomica 

EXPERIMENTAL PART 

Fluidextracl of Belladonna Root — Using belladonna root m No 40 powder (assaying 0 43% 
alkaloids) a 1000 cc portion of flmdextract was prepared, following the U S P X directions for 
making fluidextracts by Tsrpe Process C (repercolation) The assays showed that 1000 cc of 
finished flmdextract contained 4 6 Gm of alkaloids and 87 7 Gm of total extractive These re 
suits show that repercolation was successful for belladonna root In fact the quantity of alka 
loids based on the assay of the powdered drug should have been only 4 3 Gm This difference is 
probably not entirely an experimental error smce in previous work it has been found (4) that ex 
traction with the official menstruum gives slightly higher results m alkaloids than can be obtained 
in the official assay using ether chloroform mixture 

In order to check up on the quantity of alkaloids m the separate reserve por- 
tions these were assayed with results as shown m Table I 

Table I — Assay Results on Reserve Portions of Fluidextract of Belladonna Root 



Gm Alkaloids 

Gm Total Extractive 

200 cc reserve portion 

1 2 

15 9 

300 cc reserve portion 

2 1 

30 5 

500 cc reserve portion 

1 3 

43 8 

Total 

4 6 

90 2 


Some of the experimental details of this experiment are as follows The 500 Gm portion 
of the drug was moistened with 300 cc of menstruum, the time of percolation was 18 hours for the 
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reserve portion and 8, 10 7'/:. 7Vj and 7Vj, respectively, for the successive weak percolates 
The 300 Gm portion of drug was moistened with 180 cc of weak percolate and the reserve portion 
was collected m 25 Vs hours the time of percolation for the successive weak percolates bemg 6, 7 7 
and 6 hours, respectively The 200 Gm portion of drug was moistened with 120 cc of weak 
percolate and the reserve portion was collected in 35 hours 

Repercolation of Nux Vomica — ^Using nux vomica in No 40 powder (assajmg 2 3% alka- 
loids) a 1000<c portion of fluidextract was prepared The U S P X repercolation process was 
used with menstrua as follows Menstruum I acetic acid 100 cc , water 150 cc , alcohol 750 cc , 
Menstruum II alcohol 3 volumes, water 1 volume Five tenths of the acetic acid were used 
for the 500 Gm portion of drug, and three tenths and two-tenths for the 300 Gm and 200 Gm 
portions respectively The acid for the two latter portions was added to the first portion of weak 
percolate used as menstruum in each case To keep the alcohol content the same a volume of 
water equal to that of the acetic acid used for the last two portions was left out of Menstnium II 
The rates of flow were as follows 500 Gm portion, 2 to 3 cc per minute, 300 Gm portion 2cc 
per minute, 200 Gm portion lto2cc per minute 


The assays showed that 1000 cc of finished fluidextract contained 21 9 Gm of 
alkaloids and 128 8 Gm of total extractive Assays on the reserve portions are 
shown in Table II 


Table II — Assay Results on Reserve Portions of Fluidextract of Nux Vomica 


200 cc reserve portion 
300 cc reserve portion 
500 cc reserve portion 


Gm Alkaloids Gm Total Extractive 


4 9 28 3 
9 2 49 7 
7 9 50 2 


Total 


22 0 128 2 


Repercolation was fairly successful for nux vomica as 1000 cc of fluidextract 
contained 22 0 Gm of the 23 0 Gm of alkaloids shown to be present by assay of the 
drug 

SUMMARY 

Because of the lack of defimte data in the literature as to the exact efficiency 
of the U S P X repercolation process, expenments were earned out with two alka- 
loidal drugs Repercolation was successful for fluidextract of belladonna root and 
fanly successful for fluidextract of nux vomica 
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The service of pharmacy should be impressed on the public, omissions or misapplied credits 
are perhaps not mtentional but result because the histonans or biographers are not mforraed or 
do not appreciate the importance of the services rendered Referring to Huxley — ' He dared to 
utter that which he felt was true, and the strongest desire of his soul was that he might never 
compromise with error for the sake of mental ease, or accept belief simply because it was pleasant ” 
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PREPARATION AND TOXICITY OF BISMUTH SALTS OF CAMPHORIC 

ACID ESTERS * 


BY W M LAUTER AND H A BRAUN ^ 

The use of lipoid soluble bismuth preparations in the therapy of syphihs has 
increased interest in those salts of bismuth which are soluble in vegetable oils and 
are of low toxicity It was in this connection that we began the investigatiou of 
three acid esters of camphoric acid and their bismuth salts 

The preparation of ortho-esters of d-camphoric acid has been described by 
Walker (1, 2), Ross and Sommerville (3), and by Edminson and Hilditch (4) 
We have followed Walker’s {loc at ) method in preparing the ortho-methyl, ethvi 
and butyl esters of the acid 

Liebrecht (5) in a patent has given a general procedure for preparing bismuth 
salts of ortho- as well as allo-camphonc acid esters without furnishing proof of their 
constitution and purity He does, however, make reference to their strongly 
tr 3 rpanocidal action 

Walker (1, 2) and Edmmson and Hilditch (4) prove that the reaction between 
camphonc anhydride and sodium alcoholates gives a quantitative yield of ortho- 
alkyl-hydrogen-camphorates, and that no allo-esters are formed The reaction 
product, therefore, is in each case a neutral bismuth salt of the following constitu- 
tion 


H 



Bi where R 
represents an 
alkyl group 


Preparation of Bismuth Trt Methyl Camphorate — 45 5 Gm d camphonc acid anhydnde 
are slowly added to a solution of 5 75 Gm sodium m 290 cc methanol After standmg for 2 
hours the solution is evaporated to a volume of 90 cc The white crystals are filtered cold and 
washed with a few cc of methanol The yield is 33 4 Gm sodium-methyl camphorate or 69% 
of the calculated yield The material left m the methanol solution was discarded 

33 4 Gm sodium-ortho methyl camphorate were dissolved m a solution composed of 100 cc 
HjO and 75 cc glycenne 23 Gm Bi(N 03 ) 5 H 2 O were dissolved in an equal amount of the same 
aqueous glycerme solution The bismuth nitrate solution was added slowly, whde stirnng. to 
the solution of the sodium salt A white precipitate was formed It was found that the elimina 
tiou of the last traces of glycenne could only be accomplished by dissolving the product m ether, 
washing the ether solution with water and subsequent drymg with Na SOi 

A yield of 30 0 Gm was obtamed The presence of some more bismuth methyl camphorate 
could be shown m the water glycenne solution, but its recovery was not attempted The yiejd 
IS 83 6% The melting pomt is 60 5-62 5° C 

The analysis is as follows 0 3000 Gm vacuum dned salt gave 0 904 Gm BuSj = 24 50% 
Bi Calcidated, 24 64% Bi 


* Scientific Section A Ph A 

t From the Research Laboratones of The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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The solubility in vegetable oils mentioned previously by Liebrecht (5) -was 
investigated Oil of sweet almonds was used because of its supenontj'' to most 
vegetable oils in resisting oxidizing agents 

0 7624 Gm bismuth ortho methyl camphorate was warmed with 4 cc of oil of sweet 
almonds U S P X cooled and filtered 2 cc were analyzed for bismuth 0 0428 Gm Bi Sj = 
17 4 mg Bi m 1 cc — 7 061 Gm bismuth-methyl-camphorate dissolved in 100 cc room tempera- 
ture saturated solution 


It was of pharmaceutical interest to determine the influence of certain com- 
poimds of therapeutic importance upon the oil solubility of this bismuth salt 
It was found that oil of sweet almonds containing 0 5% anhydrous chlorbutanol by 
weight contained 17 60 mg Bi per cc , or 7 142 Gm salt in 100-cc solution The in- 
crease is therefore shght 

A decided and fully anticipated increase m solubility, however, was noted when 
10% camphor by weight was added to oil of sweet almonds 

2 cc of a room temperature saturated solution analyzed as follows 0 0610 Gm Bi Sj >= 
24 8 mg Bi per cc = 10 07 Gra bismuth methyl-camphorate m 100 cc solution 

Preparation of Bismuth-Tri-iPriho-Ethyl-Camplwrale ) — The ethyl ester was prepared 
m an analogous manner by reactmg sodium-ortho-ethyl camphorate m a 50% (by weight) glyc- 
erine solution with a 50% (by weight) aqueous glycerme solution of Bi(NOj)j 

The heavy metal salt obtained is washed with water, finally dissolved m chloroform, the 
chloroform solution washed several times with water and finally dned with MgSOi The solvent 
IS driven oS by heating tit vacuo for I'/j hours at 115° C m an oil-bath The yield is 63 6% 
The salt melts between 54° and 57° C The analysis shows it to be a neutral salt 
Found 23 51%Bi 

Calculated for Bi (CsH^COsC-Hi CO 2 ), 23 47% Bi 


The salt is easily soluble in ether, acetone, chloroform, ethylene-dichlonde and 
vegetable oils 

Mtllip'ams Gm Bis 
B»/Cc Metallic rauth Ethyl 
in a Room Camphorate 
"■ Temperature tn 100 Cc Solu 

Saturated tion at Room 
Solvent, Solution Temperature 


(1) Oil of sweet almonds, U S P X 

(2) Od of sweet almonds -f 0 5% anhydrous chlorbutanol 

(3) Oil of sweet almonds -f- 10% camphor 


39 5 16 03 
41 82 16 97 
94 1 38 18 


The influence of heat was studied by heating the salt for 16 hours at 160° C 
It assumed a darker color The product obtained was isolated by dissolving it in 
ethyl acetate and pouring the solution into methanol A white salt was obtained 
insoluble in oil of sweet almonds and melting over a range of 204r-220° C , W'hile the 
bismuth-ethyl-camphorate had a melting point of 54-57° C The analysis was as 
follows 0 3000 Gm gave 0 0954 Gm Bi-Si = 25 S6% Bi 

It is probable that the ethyl groups have been split off because the camphoric 
acid molecule itself is quite stable, and without the presence of moisture there is 
no reason to assume the formation of a basic bismuth salt The analysis also con- 
tradicts that Furthermore a neutral bismuth-camphorate, prepared by reacting 
sodium-camphorate with Bi(N 03)3 gave a bismuth-camphorate insoluble m vege- 
table oils WTien bismuth-ortho-ethyl-camphorate was heated at 250° C in a 
40-mm vacuum, w’hite crystals could be detected in the reception flask which, after 
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recrystalhzation from hot alcohol, were foimd to have a melting point of 220-221° C 
and were identified as camphonc anhydride 

The solubility of this bismuth salt m oil of sweet almonds, U S P X, was in 
vestigated and the data shown on preceding page were obtained 

The addition of 10% camphor, as m the case of the methyl salt, mcreases the solubility to a 
considerable degree The greater solubihty of the ethyl compound compared with the methyl 
compound is apparent 

Preparation of Bismuth Tri-{Ortho n-Butyl-Camphorate ) — The sodium-ortho n butyl 
hydrogen camphorate is prepared according to Edminson and Hilditch (4) by reacting 1 mol 
camphonc anhydnde with 1 mol sodium n butylate in a solution of n butanol After removing 
the excess butanol by evaporation in vacuo on a steam-bath the salt is obtained as a viscous oil 
easily soluble m water 

40 5 Gm Bi(NO !)3 SHjO are dissolved m a solution of 75 cc glycerme in 100 cc HjO, and 
this salt solution is then added slowly, while stirrmg and coohng to a solution of 69 5 Gm sodium 
ortho n butyl camphorate in 150 cc H^O -f- 90 cc glycerme The viscous heavy precipitate is 
washed several times with water then dissolved m ether, and the ether solution is washed until no 
more glycerme could be detected m the washmgs The ether is evaporated and the residual very 
viscous oil IS then dried in vacuo at 115“ C for Vi hour The further punfication is achieved by 
redissolvmg the salt m cold methanol and precipitatmg it again by pounng it mto water The 
clear yellow oil is then washed with water, taken up agam m ether and the ether solution dried with 
Na SO( The bismuth salt IS now dried m Pflciw at 100-150° C for I’/i hours The jneld is 65 7 
Gm = 73 5% of the calculated amount 

The analysis is as follows 


20 95% Bi found 

21 38% Bi calculated for 


H 

/ 



COjC^Hs'' 
COj / 


Bi 


Comparahve Toxicity of the Camphorates — In these experiments, it was our 
object to deterrmne the mmimum lethal dose (M L D ) which is the dose which 
will kill more than 50% of the animals The M L D of the three compounds was 
detemuned on white rats weighing between 150-250 Gm The experimental 
procedure consisted of injectmg the three compounds individually into the leg 
muscles of the rat Since the toxicity of bismuth compounds is to a large extent 
detemuned by their metallic Bi content and their rate of absorption, both of these 
factors were taken into consideration in our studies The doses injected were 
calculated on the basis of the metallic Bi content for each preparation which for the 
methyl was 17 6 mg of metallic Bi/cc , for the ethyl was 40 mg ofmetalhc Bi/cc 
and for the butyl 43 3 mg of metallic Bi/cc The animals were kept under ob- 
servation for thirty days 

No manifestations of irritation at the pomt of injection were noted on gross 
observation after 24 hours, 3 days, 7 days, 14 days, 21 days or 30 days We oh- 
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served no indications of pain or stiffening around the point of injection All three 
preparations contained small amounts of chloretone which might account for free- 
dom from pain for a short time after injection 

Toxic symptoms with larger doses did not appear until about the sixtli or eighth 
day after injection and death usually occurred from the fourteenth to the twenty- 
first day Typical sjmiptoms of bismuth poisoning consisting of emaciation and loss 
of appetite were noted 

The results of these experiments included in Table I indicate that the M L D 
for the bismuth-methyl-camphorate is 350 mg metallic bismuth per Kg of rat 
The bismuth-ethyl-camphorate has an M L D of 250 mg Bi/Kg vhile the bis- 
muth-butyl-camphorate is the most toxic with an M L D of 150 mg Bi/Kg of 
rat 


Table I — Toxicity of Bismuth-Camphorates in Rats 

Bismuth Methyl Caraphorate Bismuth Cthyl Camphorate Bismuth Butj I Camphoratc 


Dost Mg 
Metallic 
Bi/Kg 

No of 
Animals 

Da>s 

Sur- 

Mval 

% 

Mortality 

Dose Mg 

Metallic No of 
Bi/Kg Animals 

Days 

Sur 

Mval 

% 

Mortality 

Dose Mg 
Metallic 
Bi/Kg 

No of 
Animals 

Days 

Sur 

Mial 

Mortahtj 

100 

5 


0 0 % 

75 

5 


0 0 % 

100 

5 


0 0% 

150 

10 

24 

20% 

100 

10 

17 

10% 

150 

10 

IS 

60% 

200 

10 

16 

30% 

125 

5 

30 

20% 

200 

10 

IS 

70% 

250 

10 

18 

20% 

150 

5 


0 0% 

300 

5 

17 

80% 

300 

20 

12 

30% 

200 

10 

15 

30% 





350 

10 

12 

80% 

250 

10 

16 

70% 





400 

5 

6 

100% 

300 

10 

15 

80% 









400 

10 

12 

100% 






SUMMARY 

The preparation of the ortho-methyl, etliyl and n butyl esters of the bismuth 
salt of camphoric acid has been described and their solubility m oil was investi- 
gated 

The toxicity in oil solutions was determined by intramuscular injections into 
albino rats 
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PREPARATION OF BENZOYL PERSULPHIDE * 

BY E MONESS, W A LOTT AND W G CHRISTIANSEN ' 

Some preliminary clinical results obtained by Drs Amberg and Brunsting of 
the Mayo Clinic had indicated that benzoyl persulphide might prove very useful m 
the treatment of certain selected types of dermatosis m which pruntis was the 

* Scientific Section, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1936 

• Research Department of the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratones E R Squibb 
and Sons, Brooklyn, N Y 
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predominating symptom In order to provide sufficient quantities of this material 
for more extensive clinical trial the development of a satisfactory method for its 
preparation on a fairly large scale and m a state of high purity was undertaken 

Benzoyl persulphide has been prepared m the laboratory by many investigators 
m the past, and many oxidizing agents have been used for its production from salts 
of thiobenzoic acid Engelhardt, Latschmoff and Mahscheff (1) obtained it by 
treating potassium thiobenzoate in aqueous solution with a solution of iodine in 
potassium iodide Weigert (2) identified a substance as thiobenzoic acid by oxidiz 
mg its sodium salt with iodine Fromme and Schmoldt (3) precipitated benzoyl 
persulphide from a solution of a salt of thiobenzoic acid by means of potassium fern- 
cyanide Kym (4) oxidized free p nitro thiobenzoic acid to the corresponding per- 
sulphide in alcoholic solution with ferric chlonde He emphasizes that only a 
little feme chlonde must be used , if too much is used, one obtains a gelatinous pre 
cipitate which is difficult to crystallize For purposes of recrystaUization these 
authors used mostly, acetone, alcohol or chloroform 

It IS important that any plant process of producing benzoyl persulphide give 
uniform and high yields of a product which is reasonably free of impunties, and that 
the necessity of isolating thiobenzoic acid or its salts previous to oxidation be 
avoided Furthermore, while iodine is a very suitable oxidizing agent from the 
chemical standpoint, it is expensive, even when a high proportion of it is subse- 
quently recovered It was therefore necessary to find an oxidizing agent which 
would be much less expensive, and which, preferably, would not involve the prob 
lem of recovery Such an agent was found m hydrogen peroxide 

In order to explain the hydrogen peroxide process clearly it is desirable to first 
discuss the iodine process An alcoholic solution of potassium hydrosulphide is 
prepared by saturating a solution of potassium hydroxide in absolute ethyl or 
methyl alcohol with hydrogen sulphide until a diluted test sample no longer gives a 
pink color with phenolphthalem The reaction is 

KOH 4- H,S — KSH + H 2 O 

In small scale laboratory expenments the saturation is accomphshed quickly, but on 
a large scale, unless one tests for actual saturation there is the possibility of not 
quite saturating the solution If the saturation is incomplete potassium sulphide 
will be present and will react in the next step in the process with benzoyl chlonde to 
form benzoyl sulphide 

2 C,H, COCl + KiS — (C,HtCO)2S + 2 KCl 

This sulphide does not jneld benzoyl persulphide when treated with iodine There 
fore, the yield wiU be lowered in proportion to the amount of benzoyl sulphide 
formed from the potassium sulphide It also serves as a source of sulphur wfiich 
will contaminate the product and thereby make purification more difficult 

The alcohohe solution of potassium hydrosulplude is then treated with benzoyl 
chlonde using one mol of the latter per two mols of the former The chloride is 
added slowly with stimng and external coohng The reaction is 

C,H6 COCl + 2 KSH CjHsCOSK -f- KCl -f H,S 

The hydrogen sulphide is evolved and the potassium chlonde precipitates It is 
filtered off and washed with alcohol 
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This solution is now oxidized by the addition of solid iodine in small portions, 
using mechanical stirring and external coohng, until a slight excess of iodine is pres- 
ent as indicated by a slight brownish color of the reaction mixture During the 
addition of the iodine, benzoyl persulphide separates out as a fine ciystalhne 
precipitate 

2 CsHs COSK + I 2 — > [C.HtCO]j S. -!- 2 KI 

The product is collected on a filter and washed with absolute alcohol The filter 
cake contains beside the benzoyl persulphide also most of the iodine in the form of 
potassium iodide The latter is separated from the persulphide by washing the 
cake with water The extract thus obtained is a clean, water-white solution of 
potassium iodide, with only a minimum of organic contaminant, from this solu- 
tion iodine can be recovered either as potassium iodide or as free iodine 

In order to recrystallize the benzojl persulphide it would be quite impracticable 
to use acetone or alcohol or chloroform because the benzoyl persulphide is only 
slightly soluble in these solvents even m the hot (6-7% in hot alcohol or acetone) 
Tremendous volumes of solvent would be required for recrystalhzation We have 
foimd that ethylene dichloride is an excellent medium from which to recrystallize 
benzoyl persulphide One part of benzoyl persulphide dissolves easily in 2 5 parts 
of hot ethylene dichlonde, and on rapid chilhng of the solution a pure white crystal- 
hne substance separates out, having a meltingpoint of 12S-128 5° C 

It would appear off-hand that one mol of potassium hydrosulphide per mol of 
benzoyl chlonde should be sufficient, this would be more economical The reac- 
tion would yield thiobenzoic acid mstead of the potassium salt 

CeHsCOCl + KSH — C,Hb COSH + KCl 
The acid should then give the desired persulphide upon oxidation 
2 CjHiCOSH + Ij — >■ [CeHtCO] Sj + 2 HI 

When this was tned expenmentally the correct amount of potassium chlonde sepa- 
rated but the yield of benzovl persulphide was only about 50% of the theory In 
addition there was obtained from the filtrate an oil, which contained no sulphur and 
which, after punfication, boiled at 208° C , it was found to be ethyl benzoate 
The amount obtained showed that it constituted a main product of the reaction and 
not merely an impunty It was also noted that though the yield of benzoyl per- 
sulphide was small, the crude product was of exceptional whiteness and purity 
The conception of the reactions involved, therefore, had to be revised, and the fol- 
lowing IS the explanation of what takes place when only one mol of potassium 
hydrosulphide is used Since benzoyl chlonde is being added to the solution of 
potassium hydrosulphide, tlie latter is present in excess and reacts as follows 

CeH,COCI + 2 KSH — C,H,C0SK; -1- KCl + HjS 

Therefore by the time half of the benzoyl chlonde has been added all the potassium 
hydrosulphide has been used up and the second half of the benzoyl chlonde reacts 
with the alcohol to form ethyl benzoate and hydrochlonc acid The latter reacts 
with the potassium thiobenzoate to produce potassium chlonde and thiobenzoic 
acid 
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CcHsCOCl + CjHtOH = ChHbCOOCjHs + HCl 
CeHsCOSK + HCl = CjHjCOSH + KCI 

Combining the equations we have 

2 CbHbCOCI + 2 KSH + CjHfOH = CbHbCOSH + CeHsCOOC Hb + 2 KCI + H S 

This equation accounts completely for the quantities of products obtained thus the quantity of 
potassium chloride obtained is accounted for as well as the fact that by oxidation only 50% of the 
quantity of benzoyl persulphide is obtained, the rest of the benzoyl chloride forms ethyl benzoate 
and is not available on the further oxidation with iodine The exceptional whiteness and purity 
of the crude product obtained when only one mol of potassium hydrosulphide is used is attributed 
to the fact that thiobenzoic acid is being oxidized whereas when two mols are used the potassium 
salt IS being oxidized 

Hydrogen Peroxide Process — 'In first trying to use hydrogen peroxide we prepared the solu 
tion of potassium thiobenzoate m the same manner as in the iodine process and expected the oxida 
tion to proceed as indicated in the following reaction 

2 CbHb COSK + H O 2 — 9“ [CbHbCOJbSi + 2 KOH 

Benzoyl persulphide was indeed formed, but the yield was considerably less than 
when iodine was used as the oxidizing agent With the latter the yield was 95-97% 
of the theory, whereas hydrogen peroxide under the same conditions never gave 
more than 60% of the theory Furthermore the product was always contaminated 
with sulphur This unsatisfactory result is due to the fact that potassium hy- 
droxide is one of the reaction products, and alcoholic potassium hydroxide is known 
(3) to decompose benzoyl persulphide according to the equation 

[CbHbCOJjSj -f 2 KOH = C»HbCOSK + C,HbCOOK 4- S -f H 5 O 

This indicated that merely changing oxidizing agents from iodine to hydrogen per 
oxide does not produce a satisfactory product, and that a change in the intermediate 
reactions is necessary 

It will be recollected that when one mol of benzoyl chloride was allowed to react with 
only one mol of potassium hydrosulphide the oxidation with iodine gave only a 50% yield of 
benzoyl persulphide During the work with one mol of potassium hydrosulphide, hydrogen per 
oxide had been tried in place of iodine and also gave a 50% yield In other words, the yield 
IS the same with hydrogen peroxide as with iodine, and this 50% yield was shown to be inherent 
m the nature of the reactions preceding the oxidation step Moreover the quality of the crude 
product obtained using hydrogen peroxide was very high and compared favorably with that ob 
tamed usmg iodine The only difference between the case in which hydrogen peroxide is used on 
reaction mixtures prepared with one and two mols of potassium hydrosulphide is that in the 
former free thiobenzoic acid is being oxidized while in the latter the potassium salt of thiobenzoic 
acid was being oxidized In other words when using hydrogen peroxide, we have in one case 

2 CbHbCOSH + HjOj [CbHbCOJjSs + 2 H 2 O 

while in the other w e have 

2 CbHbCOSK + HjO, — s- [C,HbCO] 2 S + 2 KOH 

In the second equation alcoholic potassium hydroxide is produced which partially decom 
poses the benzoyl persulphide while in the first equation only water and benzoyl persulphide result 
It IS therefore clear that m usmg hydrogen peroxide as the oxidizing agent we must deal with free 
thiobenzoic acid and not with its salts Accordingly the following procedure was adopted The 
solution of potassium hydrosulphide was prepared as before by reacting one mol of benzoyl chlo 
nde with two mols of the potassium hydrosulphide At this point, however, mstead of proceed 
mg with the oxidation the solution was acidified with an equivalent quantity of alcoholic hydro 
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chlonc acid, and the potassium chlonde ivas filtered off and washed as usual with alcohol This 
filtrate, which now contains free thiobenzoic acid in alcoholic solution was ojadized with hydrogen 
peroxide, and the yield was at once increased from the previous maximum of 60% to 70% More- 
over, the crude product was of a high degree of purity The yield rose only to 70% because with 
alcoholic hydrochloric acid present ethyl thiobenzoate is formed due to esterification (1) This 
can be avoided easily by using dilute aqueous hydrochlonc acid instead of alcoholic hydrochlonc 
acid, so that the reaction mixture was only 80% alcohol, mstead of absolute alcohol When 
this was done the yield at once rose to 91% of the theory, which was quite satisfactory 

EXPERIMENTAI, 

Preparation of Benzoyl Persulphide Using Iodine as the Oxidizing Agents — 1500 Gm of 
potassium hydroxide stieks (about 85% hydroxide) are dissolved m 15 liters of absolute ethyl or 
methyl alcohol, and saturated with hydrogen sulphide until a diluted test sample is no longer 
alkalme to phenolphthalein 1650 Gm of benzoyl chlonde are added in a thin stream from a 
separatory funnel with good agitation, keepmg the temperature of the mixture between 10-16° C 
by coolmg with a freezing mixture The separated potassium chloride is filtered off and 
washed with about 750 cc of alcohol 

The filtrate and washmgs are cooled to 10-15° C , and 1620-1740 Gm of solid iodine 
are added m small portions to the stirred solution The temperature is preferably kept at or 
below 15° C The rate of the addition of iodine is such that there is only a momentary brown 
color as the lodme reacts with the potassium thiobenzoate The addition of the lodme is stopped 
when a permanent (a few minutes’ duration) brown color appears m the reaction mixture All 
through the addition of the iodine crystalline benzoyl persulphide separates out The reaction 
mixture appears yellow, but after filtermg off the crystalhne precipitate, and washmg with about 
two liters of alcohol, the cake appears fairly white, and there is no yellow color 

The filter cake is then washed with ten liters of water, receivmg the washmgs m a clean 
vessel, and the solution is later used for lodme recovery 

The filter cake is dried m avr at ordmary temperature Yield — ^95% of theory calculated 
on the basis of benzoyl chlonde 

The dried crude product is dissolved with heating on the steam-bath, usmg 2 5 parts of 
ethylene dichloride per part of product The hot solution is filtered through a hot funnel, and 
chilled rapidly by means of external cooling A fine white crystalline substance is obtained, 
melting point 128-128 5° C The first crop constitutes 90% of the total crude yield 

Recovery of Iodine — ^The aqueous washmgs are slightly turbid, due to a small quantity of 
very finely divided benzoyl persulphide This is filtered off, and a water white, clear solution of 
potassium iodide is now at hand The potassium iodide can be crystallued out of this solution 
and utilized as such or the iodine recovered by saturatmg the acidified solution with chlorme 
The recovery of iodine is 60% of the ongmal amount used 

Use of Hydrogen Peroxide in the Production of Benzoyl Persulphide — ^The solution of potas 
Slum hydrosulphide and of potassium thiobenzoate is prepared as usual 

Without filtermg off the potassium chloride and with contmuous stirring, 1200 cc of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid are added in a fairly rapid dnp, whereupon some additional 
potassium chloride precipitates This is now filtered off and washed with two liters of alcohol, 
adding the washmgs to the filtrate This is diluted with three liters of water at room temperature 
Fmally 1200 cc of a 30% solubon of hydrogen peroxide is added m a fairly rapid dnp with stirrmg 
and coolmg externally with cold water When the alcoholic solubon of thiobenzoic acid is oxi- 
dized with hydrogen peroxide the benzoyl persulphide does not separate at once with each incre- 
ment of hydrogen peroxide, as in the case when lodme is used It may begm to separate slowly 
during this addition, or it may not separate at all until all the hydrogen peroxide is added, after 
which most of it separates durmg a penod of one-half to one hour This separation is accom- 
panied by a rise m temperature, which is kept at 30° C or below by external coolmg with water 
It IS easy to observe the point where the reaction is complete smee the yellow reacbon mixture 
turns milky white fauly suddenly, representing a suspension of a white crystalline substance m a 
water-white, clear mother liquor of alcohol It is best to permit the mixture to stand over mght 
m the cold, before filtermg, since if the suspension were to be filtered at once only about 83% of 
the yield would be obtained at this stage, the rest crystallizing from the mother liquor on standing 
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over night By allowing the whole reaction mixture to stand over night we obtain the total yield 
with one filtration The crude product is pure enough not to need recrystallization, but may be 
recrystallized once from hot ethylene dichloride if desired 
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EVALUATION OF LIME METHODS FOR DETERMINING MORPHINE 

IN OPIUM 

BY V H WALLINGFORD AND AUGUST H HOMEYER ** 

The literature on the determination of morphine m opium prior to 1920 was 
reviewed by Jermstad (1) who compared experimentally 16 official and 14 non 
official methods The early work was frequently unscientific and self-contradic 
tory Recent investigators have viewed the problem more critically and at 
tempted to uncover the errors in the most widely used procedures Hollman (2) 
investigated certain features of lime and ammonia methods Reimers (3) made a 
cntical review of the literature from 1920 to 1930 

Our research leads us to conclude that no method developed so far is satis 
factory and that the precision obtainable vanes with the type of opium tested 
The behavior of pure morphine when subjected to many of the operations typical 
of hme methods has been studied in detail and the effects of various added sub 
stances have been quantitatively determined Procedures have been devised for 
evaluating the errors of the principal methods now in use and the method proposed 
by the Commission of the League of Nations 

"Ammonia Methods” such as Jermstad’s (1) are considered unsound in pnn 
ciple because, as pointed out by Reimers (3), the separation of narco tme from mor- 
phine by fractional precipitation with ammonia is not sharp The hme method 
of the United States Pharmacopceia, Tenth Edition (U S P X), the method of 
Dr Joseph Rosin (4) ^ and “ammonia methods” use water to extract morphine from 
opium In our experience and that of other workers (2), (5), (6), (7) this extrac 
tion IS somebmes incomplete due to insufficient natural acidity of the opium 

In the methods of the United States Pharmacopoeia X, Bribsh Pharmacopoeia 
of 1932 (BP) and Rosin empirical aliquot parts are used which do not take into 
account vanable factors of the opium which affect the solution Our work has 
shown this practice to be inaccurate, in a particular case a U S P X assay was 

* The subject matter of this paper was submitted privately to H J Anshnger, United 
States Commissioner of Narcotics and members of the Commission of Experts of the League of 
Nations engaged in standardizmg opium assay methods in two progress reports dated April 2 and 
June 25, 1935 Acknowledgment was made in the Quarterly Bulletin of the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations Vol IV Extract No 16 page 816 

** Contribution from the Organic Research Laboratory of the Mallmckrodt Chemical 
Works St Loms Mo submitted for publication July 24 1935 

* Smce this paper was prepared Dr Rosin s method has been adopted in the U S P XI 
and becomes ofiScial on June 1 1936 
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2 per cent too high on account of this error Recent workers (1), (2), (8), (9), (10) 
have recognized this source of error, and the lime method reported by ran Italhe 
(11) for the Commission of the League of Nations (hereafter referred to as the L N 
method) provides for determination of moisture and eiwtractibles and prease cal- 
culation of the aliquot 

Since the method reported by van Italhe is bemg proposed by the League of 
Nations as an international method, it should be pointed out that this procedure is 
subject to several errors inherent in all lime methods We shall discuss these er- 
rors bnefly at this point before presenting the experimental evidence on which our 
conclusions are based 

Morphine to the extent of 2 or 3 per cent of the total is earned down into the 
marc with the precipitate of calaum meconate Our results are corroborated 
by Mallory and Valaer* who isolated siimlar amounts of “msoluble” morphine 
from thoroughly washed lime marcs by a different experimental procedure Holl- 
man (12) was also of the opinion that adsorption of morphine by the msoluble 
residue can cause a loss, and Marden and EUiott (13) observed coprecipitation of 
morphme with barium carbonate Baumgarten (14) believed that practically none 
of the alkaloid remained m an msoluble form in the lime residue 

The assay morphme has been found to be contaminated by several per cent 
of titratible impurities such as by-alkaloids, calcium carbonate, etc Baggesgaard- 
Rasmussen, Jackerott and Jespersen (15) found the optical rotation of L N assay 
morphine to be lower than that of the pure substance and methoxyl groups were 
detected by Zeisel’s method Rakshit (16) isolated 6 65 per cent benzene soluble 
impunties, including 3 6 per cent codeine, from B P assay morphine By-alka- 
loids have been found m assay morphine* by Smith (17), Hollman (2), (12) and 
Jermstad (1) Marden and Elliott (13) have shown that water saturated with ether 
IS as good a solvent for codeine as ether saturated with water Therefore, an ether 
layer does not remove codeine from the water layer or prevent its coprecipitation 
with morphme We have shown that lactose' (and probably other substances) 
raises the assay* due, perhaps, to the formation of a titratible calcium complex 
This explams m part the high results and impure assay morphme obtained by 
Jermstad (1) with lime methods This error was not eliminated bj extracting the 
assay morphine with methanol 

The solubility of morphme m the mother liquor depends in part on the kind 
and amount of gums, etc , present in the solution This point was investigated 
carefully by Hollman (2) The correction adopted by the League of Nations 
Commission amounts to 28 5 mg per 25 Gm of hme filtrate taken m the assay, or 
1 14 mg per Gm , and is admittedly arbitrary Our own work mdicates that the 
solubihty IS 0 55 mg per Gm of hme solution when the starting material is pure 


' Pnvate communication from Messrs G E Mallory and Peter Valaer, Jr , of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Washington, D C Cf Malloiy and Valaer, Am J Pharm , 107, 515 
(1935) 

’ Recently Rosin and Williams (22) reported finding about 3 per cent by-alkaloids m 
U S P assay morphine and that extraction with methanol elimina ted approximateI> 2 per cent of 
titratible impunties 

’ Damas (18) found that large amoimts of saccharose reduced the assa> 
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morphine In the case of one type of opium the solubihty was found to be 16 mg 
per L N assay or 0 66 mg per Gm of hme extract 

A method of purifying assay morphine published by Thoms (19) has been 
used by Jermstad (1) and Hollman (2), and Smith (17) described a method of deter- 
mining certain impurities For the purpose of this investigation a method was 
developed for purifymg assay morphine by repeated precipitations under arbitrary 
but carefully standardized conditions The morphine could be accounted for 
quantitatively by the application of a suitable solubihty correction The precision 
and reproducibility of the method is shown by our expenmental work on pure alka- 
loid and assay morphine * The method proved valuable in the study of lime 
assays and particularly in determining the purity of assay morphine when no 
other procedure seemed applicable Although the process is tedious it has proved 
valuable in research work Recently Manmch (20) has developed a method of 
determining morphine as the 2,4-dinitrophenyl ether which may prove useful 

EXPERIMENTS ON PURE MORPHINE 

It seemed logical to investigate first the behavior of pure morphme when subjected to 
many of the operations typical of lime methods The effects of various substances such as lac 
tose, meconic acid and pseudomorphme m the lime method of assay were likewise studied usmg 
pure morphine in place of opium The significance of these results is pomted out later m connec 
tion with the experimental data 

Since the reprecipitation procedure is repeatedly referred to m the later discussion it will be 
described m some detail 

Reprectpttatu>n of Pure Morphine — In Table I are given the results of reprecipitation of 
highly purified morphine The samples of crystal alkaloid were weighed accurately and dis 
solved in a slight excess of 0 IN sulphuric acid and the excess titrated with 0 1 JV sodium hydroxide 
using methyl red indicator The average titration of mne samples mdicated 93 44% anhydrous 
base with an average deviation of 0 2% The percentages given m the third column are based on 
the average titration 

The solutions were adjusted to the net weights mdicated in the fourth column U S P 
alcohol and peroxide free ether were added in the ratio of 2 cc and 15 cc , respectively, per 30 Gra 
aqueous solution Then IN ammonia was added, series A, 4 cc , senes B, 8 cc , and senes C, 
11 cc After keeping at room temperature with occasional shakmg for 4 hours the samples were 
kept in a refngerator at 5° C over mght The morphme was filtered off washed, dried dis- 
solved m neutral absolute methanol and titrated as m the L N method The difference in mg 
between the anhydrous morphme taken (based on weight and average titration) and the amount 
titrated after precipitation is tabulated as the loss by the first reprecipitation 

The titrated solutions were concentrated by evaporation on the steam bath, the residual 
liquor was transferred quantitatively by several small portions of hot water to a flask, and the 
morphme was reprecipitated agam under exactly the same conditions The difference between 
the amounts of morphme recovered from the first and second reprecipitations is given as the loss in 
the second repreapitation 

In the last column is given the percentage (based on ongmal weights and average titration) 
of morphme accounted for by the final titration and a correction for solubihty of 0 5 mg per Gm of 
aqueous solution 

In the working range series A and B the amounts of alkaloid accounted for by titration 
and solubility correction are m good agreement with the quantities taken At high dilution, as 
in senes C, a slight mcrease in solubility loss is mdicated 

* Professor R Eder of the Institute of Pharmacy Zurich, reported similar results by a 
related method to the Commission of Experts m July 1935 The information was submitted to us 
pnvately 
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Table I — ^Reprecipitation of Pure Morphine 



Morphme Taken 
Gm (93 44% 
Anhydrous 

Morphine by 

Aqueous Solu 

Loss by 

Reprecipitation Me 

% Accounted for 
by 0 B Mg per 
Gm Correction 

No 

Alkaloid) 

Titration % 

tiou Gm 

1st 

2nd 

A1 

0 6000 

99 5 

30 

11 6 

14 2 

100 7 

2 

0 6000 

100 0 

30 

10 2 

14 2 

100 9 

3 

0 6000 

100 2 

30 

13 0 

14 3 

100 4 

B1 

1 2000 

100 1 

60 

24 8 


100 5 

2 

1 2000 

100 2 

60 

26 2 

31 3 

100 2 

3 

1 2000 

100 3 

60 

23 3 

34 2 

100 2 

Cl 

1 0000 

99 8 

120 

74 5 

69 9 

97 4 

2 

1 0000 

99 9 

120 

63 2 

75 5 

98 0 

3 

1 0000 

99 9 

120 

67 4 

69 9 

98 2 


The precision of the method is borne out further by the results obtained m reprecipitatmg L N 
and U S P assay morphme where impunties were removed by the first and second reprecipita- 
tions and no loss occurred thereafter 

Solubthty of Morphine in Mother Liquor from Lime Process — In order to determine the 
solubility of morphine in the mother liquor from lime methods two sets of experiments were made 
using highly purified samples of morphme alkaloid 

Three 1 2000 Gm samples of morphme alkaloid crystals A were placed in tared flasks, dis- 
solved m a slight excess of 0 sulphuric acid, diluted and the excess acid titrated with 0 IN 
sodium hydroxide usmg methyl red mdicator The solutions were adjusted to 60 0 Gm and 
treated with 2 Gm calcium hydroxide After shaking for 1 hour the solutions were filtered and 
30 0 Gm of the filtrate (one-half aliquot) was treated with 2 cc U S P alcohol, 15 cc peroxide 
free ether and 1 Gm ammomum chlonde A R After keeping at room temperature for 3 hours 
with occasional shaking and m a refrigerator at S" C over mght, the precipitated morphme was 
filtered oS, washed, dried, dissolved in neutral absolute methanol and titrated as in the L N 
method The difierence between one half the original amount of morphine taken and the final 
amount recovered was the loss due to solubility in 30 Gm of lime filtrate 

In a second group 1 2000 Gm samples of crystal alkaloid B were subjected to the same pro- 
cedure except that the amounts of water and all other reagents were doubled In this case the 
loss due to solubility was calculated for 60 Gm of lime filtrate 

The data are presented in Table II In the final column is given the solubility in mg per 
Gm of lune filtrate used for precipitation 


Table II — Solubility of Morphine in Lisie Mother Liquor 


No 

Morphine Taken Gm 
(by Titrationj 

Morphine 
RecoNcred Gm 
(by Titration) 

Loss Gm 

Solubility 
Mg per Gm 

A1 

1 1165 

0 5419 

0 0163 

0 55 

2 

1 1166 

0 5390 

0 0193 

0 64 

3 

1 1180 

0 5405 

0 0185 

0 62 

B1 

1 1222 

0 5305 

0 0306 

0 51 

2 

1 1222 

0 5319 

0 0292 

0 49 

3 

1 1208 

0 5319 

0 0285 

0 48 




Average 

0 55 


Effect of Dissolving Assay Morphine in Methanol — In order to determme the effect of drymg 
the assay morphine and dissolving it in methanol as in the L N procedure two senes of parallel 
expenments were made 

Method I One-Gm samples of pure morphme alkaloid crystals were dissolved in an 
equivalent amount of sulphunc acid, made up to 50 cc in a volumetnc flask and shaken thor- 
oughly The solution was mixed with 2 Gm calcium hydroxide, shaken mechamcally for 30-45 
minutes, filtered and 25 cc of filtrate (one half aliquot) taken for precipitation Two cc U S P 
alcohol, 15 cc peroxide free ether and 1 Gm ammonium chlonde A R were added After shak- 
ing tor 15 minutes and keeping about IS hours at 5° C , the assay morphine was filtered off on a 
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3G4 Sintered glass funnel washed, dissolved in excess 0 liV sulphurie acid and titrated The 
morphine found m 6 determinations, calculated on the basis of anhydrous alkaloid used, averaged 
96 33% with an average deviation of 0 27% 

Method II The above experiments were repeated with the modification of diymg the 
assay morphine on the funnel at 100°, dissolving m neutral absolute methanol and titratmg as in 
the L N method A slight msoluble residue remained on the filter The morphme found in 
three determmations averaged 94 92% with an average deviation of 0 34% This was 1 4% 
lower than by Method I showmg contamination of the assay morphme by basic, methanol in 
soluble impurities, probably calcium carbonate 

Effect of Mecomc Acid — By addmg mecomc acid to the morphme and carrymg out the 
assay as m Method I, losses up to 3 4% were experienced probably due to coprecipitation of the 
alkaloid with calcium meconate which forms a gelatinous, voluminous precipitate 


Table III — Coprecipitation of Morphine with Calcium Meconate 


Blanks by Method I Averaged 96 33% 0 27% 


Mecomc Acid 
Added Gm 

0 5 
0 5 
0 2 
0 2 


Morphme Pound 
(by Titration) % 

92 96 

93 14 
92 97 

94 20 


% Loss by 
Coprecipitation 

3 4 
3 2 
3 3 
2 1 


Effect of Lactose — Since lactose is used m ddutmg opium to pharmacopoeia strength its 
effect on the assay was determined by Methods I and II 

Table IV — Effect op Lactose in Raising the Assay 


Blanks by Method I Gave 96 33% ± 0 27% 


Lactose 

Added Gm 

Morphine Found 
(by Titration) % 

Increase Due 
to Lactose % 

0 2 

97 60 

1 3 

0 6 

97 77 

1 4 

0 6 

96 89 

0 6 

1 0 

98 26 

2 0 

1 0 

99 91 

3 6 

1 5 

98 85 

2 5 

2 0 

98 91 

2 6 


Average 98 33 

2 0 

Blanks by Method II Gave 94 92% 

0 34% 

Lactose 

Added Gm 

Morphine Found 
(by Titration) % 

Increase Due 
to Lactose % 

2 0 

96 51 

1 6 

2 0 

96 85 

1 9 

2 0 

96 68 

1 8 


Average 96 68 

1 8 


The results m Table IV show that the presence of lactose raises the assay, perhaps due to forma 
tion of a basic complex with calcium which contammates the assay morphine The error is not 
avoided by dissolvmg the morphme in methanol Probably other substances behave similarly 

Oxidation and the Effect of Pseudomorphine — In order to determine whether morphine is 
oxidized appreciably m lime water by oxygen a stock solution of morphine sulphate was prepared 
and 50 cc portions were assayed by Method II The mixtures with lime were shaken and allowed 
to stand for various lengths of time m atmospheres of nitrogen and oxygen As shown in Table V, 
it was found that no loss occurred in an atmosphere of mtrogen and the solutions remained 
light m color but m an atmosphere of oxygen there was a marked loss of morphme, the solution 
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became dark and the precipitated alkaloid contained a dark, methanol msoluble impunty The 
percentage recovered was figured on the basis of the average of the first and second detemuna- 
tions 

Table V — Oxidation of Morphine by Oxygen in Lime Solution 


Total Time in 
Lime Hrs 

Time Shaken 

Hrs 

Atmosphere 

Color of 
Solution 

Morphme Reco\ercd % 
(by Titration) 

0 5 

0 5 

Air 

Light 

99 9 

0 5 

0 6 

Air 

Light 

100 3 

24 0 

2 0 

Nitrogen 

Light 

99 9 

24 0 

2 0 

Oxygen 

Dark 

90 3 

24 0 

2 0 

Oxygen 

Dark 

90 3 

48 0 

2 0 

Nitrogen 

Light 

100 3 

48 0 

2 0 

Oxygen 

Dark 

60 3 

48 0 

2 0 

Oxygen 

Dark 

63 6 

48 0 

2 0 

Oxygen 

Dark 

68 S 


It IS concluded, therefore, that prolonged exposure of alkalme morphme solutions to oxygen 
results m loss by oxidation The loss durmg an ordinary assay, where the time of exposure is less 
than one hour, is probably not significant 

Smce pseudomorphine is the most common oxidation product of morphine its fate in a 
lime assay was mvestigated Pseudomorphme was prepared by oxidation of morphine with 
potassium femcyamde (21) In one experiment 0 5 Gm pseudomorphme sulphate was treated 
as m Method I, morphme bemg absent Only a trace of precipitate was obtamed by adding 
ammonium chlonde to 26 cc of filtered lime solution, and its titre, calculated as morphine, 
amounted to 26 rag In another expenment by Method I using 1 Gm morphme alkaloid, 0 5 Gm 
pseudomorphme alkaloid was added to the lime solution The recovery of morphme was 96 66% 
compared to blanks contaming no pseudomorphme of 96 33% It is concluded, therefore, that 
pseudomorphme contaminates the assay morphme from a lime process only to a limited extent 

INVESTIGATION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS METHOD > 

The sample was a mixture of Jugoslavian and Turkish opiums which lost 11 74% moisture 
on drying at 60-70 ° and was ground to pass a 50 mesh sieve 

The moisture of the ground opium was determmed by drymg 1-Gm samples at 105° m 
an electric oven’ (Table VI) 

Table VI Determination of Moisture in Opiuji 


Sample No 1 Sample No 2 

Loss after 3 hours 4 22% 4 12% 

Loss after 4 hours 4 49% 4 59% 

Loss after 24 hours 4 78% 4 87% 

Loss after 48 hours 5 36% 5 32% 


Extractives were determmed on three occasions by the method prescnbed m the L N 
method (Table VII) 

Table VII — Deterjhnation of Extractives in Opium 

Set No 1 46 1% 46 1% 

Set No 2 44 9% 44 6% 

Set No 3 47 0% 47 1% 

Average 46 2% 

’ A copy of the method, dated Ley den October 17, 1933, was received from H J 
Anslmger, United States Commissioner of Narcotics 

’ According to Baggesgaard Rasmussen and Co-Workers (15) the loss of weight is most 
reproducible by heating at 100° at 1-2 mm 
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Nine determinations of morphine were made in groups of three by the method prescribed 
by the Commission In order to adhere to conditions used throughout this work the precipita 
tion was carried out by keeping the mi\ture at room temperature for about 4 hours with occasional 
shaking and then in a refrigerator at 5° C over night The results in Table VIII, given as per 
cent anhydrous morphine in the ground opium sample, were calculated by the L N formula, 
which includes a solubility correction of 28 5 mg , using 5 3% as the moisture and 40 2% as the 
extractives in the opium The amount of morphine indicated by titration, calculated as an 
hydrous base, is tabulated in the ncit column 

The titrated solutions of assay morphine were saved for investigation of the punty The 
amounts of extractives being known from previous determinations, all the lime extract of opium in 
excess of 25 0 Gm used for precipitation of morphine was saved with the marc, acidified and 
worked up as described m a later paragraph The filtered mother liquor and ether washings 
from the assay morphine were kept separate from washings with morphmated water, acidified and 
saved for determination of unprecipitatcd morphine 

Purity of the Assay Morphine — The purity of the assay morphine was determined by re 
precipitation The titrated solutions of assay morphine, containing 5 drops excess acid, were 
combined in groups of three and evaporated to a small volume on the steam-bath under an electric 
fan The concentrate was transferred to a tared Erlenmeyer flask and made up to 45 Gm The 
transfers were made quantitatively by use of several small portions of hot water Three cc 
U S P alcohol, 22 5 cc peroxide free ether and 5 5 cc \N ammonia were added The process 
was completed as previously described under rcprecipitation of pure morphine Further re 
precipitations were made in the same way The amount of morphine accounted for by titra 
tion and solubility correction (0 5 mg per Gm of aqueous solution) is given in Table VIII ex 
pressed as a percentage of the original morphine indicated by titration Experience has shown, 
and It IS indicated by the data, that after two or three reprecipitations the assay morphine is 
pure and no further loss occurs in subsequent precipitations 

Table VIII — Purity op L N Assay Morphine 



Results of 

Morphine Isolated 

Punty of Isolated Morpbin 

e by Reorecipitatlon 

No 

L N Assays 

(Original Titration) 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1 

16 43% 

0 3019 Gm 





2 

16 41% 

0 3014 Gm 

98 3% 

96 6% 

90 2% 

96 4% 

3 

16 53% 

0 3642 Gm 





4 

16 31% 

0 3591 Gm 





5 

16 31% 

0 3591 Gm 

97 5% 

96 3% 

96 0% 


6 

10 20% 

0 3503 Gm 





7 

16 31% 

0 3591 Gm 





8 

16 37% 

0 3005 Gm 

97 3% 

96 3% 

96 3% 


9 

16 43% 

0 3619 Gm 





Average 16 37% ± 0 07% 0 3604 Gm 




96 2% 


Average amount of pure morphine isolated per assay = 0 3604 X 0 962 = 0 3467 Gm 

Unprecipilated Morphine — In order to determine the amount of morphine remaining in 
the mother liquor, for which a correction of 28 5 mg is allowed m the L N procedure, the fil- 
trates and ether washings from the original nine L N assays were kept separate from the wash- 
ings with morphine water, combined in groups of three and acidified with sulphuric acid The 
calcium sulphate was filtered off on a sintered glass funnel and washed several times with small 
portions of water The by alkaloids were separated and the morphme isolated by applying the 
"shake out" method of Stucki (8) The acid solution was extracted twice with 50 cc portions 
of a 3 to 1 mixture of chloroform and isopropanol which removed some gums The extract was 
washed twice with 10 cc of 0 IN sulphuric acid to recover any morphine and tlie washings were 
added to the mam portion This was made alkaline to phenolphthalcm with lONsodium hydroxide 
and 2 cc were added in excess The by alkaloids were extracted with 75 75 and 50 cc portions 
of chloroform-isopropanol, the extracts bemg washed twice with 10 cc of 0 IN sodium hydroxide 
and the washmgs returned to the mam portion Three grams ammonium sulphate were added and 
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the morphine ivas extracted with 75, 75, 76 and 50 cc of chloroform-isopropanol These extracts 
were filtered and evaporated to dryness The residue was a dark, varmsh-like gum which was dis- 
solved in absolute methanol and titrated, a preapitate formed near the neutral pomt The 
amounts of crude morphine found are given m Table IX 

The titrated solutions were combmed, evaporated and the morphme repreapitated from 
40 Gm of aqueous solution as descnbed for pure morphme The amoimts of morphine accounted 
for (by titration and solubility) after each reprecipitation are given in Table IX 


Table IX — Morphine Unprecipitated from Mother Liquor 


No 

Crude Morphme 
Isolated, Gm 

1st 

Pure Motphme by Reprecipitation 
2od 

1-3 

0 100 



4r-6 

0 093 

0 214 Gm 

0 177 Gm 

7-9 

0 100 




The precipitates from the first and second reprecipitations were deeply colored slimy and left 
black residues when dissolved m absolute methanol The final product was granular and fanly 
light m color Although the precision of this determmation was probably afliected somewhat by 
the nature and amounts of impunties, the result is believed to be approximately correct The 
final quantity, 0 148 Gm , was the anhydrous morphme dissolved m the mother hquors from tune 
L N assays Therefore, the solubility per assay was 0 0164 Gm compared to 0 0285 Gm al- 
lowed as an arbitrary correction m the Commission's method The amount found is equivalent 
to a solubility of 0 66 mg per Gm of aqueous solution which is in fair agreement with the loss of 
0 55 mg per Gm suffered when pure morphme was subjected to a lime assay As shown by HoU- 
man (2) the presence of gums and other substances m the solution affects the solubihty, so the 
amount of unprecipitated morphme may vary with different opium extracts 

Morphine in the Marc — For the purpose of determimng whether or not all morphme was m 
solution at the time the aliquot was taken m the L N method, the lune marc and all liquor m 
excess of the 25 Gm used for precipitatmg the morphme were washed into a beaker and acidified 
to bromphenol blue with sulphunc acid The volume was about 200 cc After digesting for 1 
hoiH at 80“ It was filtered on a Buchner funnel by suction and the residue was extracted twice more 
writh 100-cc portions of acidified water The quantitative isolation and purification of this mor- 
phme proved difficult, the marcs from the first six assa>s being used in working out a satisfactory 
method It was finally accomplished by clarifymg the solution by a method similar to that de- 
vised by Buchbmder' and removing the by alkaloids and isolating the morphme according to the 
method of Stucki (8) 

The acid extract, amounting to about 400 cc , was evaporated to 100 cc and transferred 
quantitatively with hot water to a tared 200-cc volumetric flask Forty grams of powdered 
sodium chlonde was dissolved in the liquor The solution was neutralized with 10% sodium 
hydroxide and 20 cc was added in excess Twenty cubic centimeters saturated banum chlonde 
solution were added Then the flask was filled to the mark with water, shaken vigorously and 
waghed The solution was filtered and 150 cc were used for isolation of the morphine Com- 
plete data were taken for calculation of the aliquot which was found to be 0 760 and 0 765 for two 
samples when precipitated solids were taken into account The axerage aliquot was applied to 
the third sample It is recogmzed that coprecipitation of morphme may occur m the clanfica- 
tion step, hence the amount of morphine found m the marc should be considered a mmimum figure 

By alkaloids were removed by extracting the alkaline filtrate three times with 75 cc por- 
tions of a 3 to 1 mixture of chloroform and isopropanol The organic layers were washed with 
two 10 cc portions of 0 liV sodium hydroxide to recover any morphme and returned to the mam 
aqueous layer This was acidified with hydrochloric acid, made alkaline with ammonia and the 
morphme extracted with 75, 75, 50 and 50 cc of chloroform isopropanol The solvent lajers were 
filtered, evaporated to dryness and the residue dissolved in absolute methanol and titrated The 
amounts of crude morphme isolated from the marcs, taking into account the aliquot, are given m 
Table X The titrated solutions were evaporated together and reprecipitated as previously de- 
scnbed The purity, based on the ongmal amount found by titration, is given m Table X 

• Pnvate coramimication from the Bureau of Narcotics 
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Using the data from Table X the average amount of morphme remaimng m the excess liquor and 
marc was 0 297 X 0 883 = 0 2623 Gm 

Table X — Morphine Extracted from Lime Marc 


7 

8 
9 

Average 


Crude Morphine 
in Marc 

0 302 Gm 
0 289 Gm 
0 301 Gm 
0 297 Gm 


Punty by Reprecipitation 
2nd 


89 8% 


88 6 % 


88 3% 


The total amount of solution originally employed in the L N assay is the sum of the water 
moisture m the opium and extractives 

Water 40 0 Gm 

Moisture in opium = 53%X4 = 02 Gm 
Extractives = 46 2%X4= 19 Gm 


Total Solution 


42 1 Gm 


Twenty-five grams of this, the aliquot, yielded 0 3467 Gm pure morphme by precipitation and 
the mother liquor contamed 0 0164 Gm or a total of 0 3631 Gm Then the excess liquor, 42 1 — 

17 1 X 0 3631 

25 0 = 17 1 Gm would contam — =0 2484 Gm Since the excessliquor and marc 

U 

yielded 0 2623 Gm pure morphine the marc held 0 2623 — 0 2484 = 0 0139 Gm morphine in the 
undissolved state, probably coprecipitated with calcium meconate This amount, which is 2 2% 
of the total morphine m the opium, is in good agreement with the loss by coprecipitation (2-3%) 
when a solution of pure morphine and meconic acid was subjected to a lime assay 

Check of Solubility Corrections — In order to check the precision of solubility corrections 
applied in the foregoing reprecipitations of morphme isolated from various parts of theL N proc 
ess, the mother liquors from reprecipitation of the assay morphme and that obtained from the 
onginal L N mother liquors were acidified and saved 

The amounts of morphme which had been allowed were 

4 Mother Liquors from assay morphine 1-3 0 0900 Gm 

3 Mother Liquors from assay morphme 4-6 0 0675 Gm 

3 Mother Liquors from assay morphme 7-9 0 0675 Gm 

Morphme isolated from L N Mother Liquors 1-9, 

and mother liquors from its reprecipitation 0 1484 Gm 


Total morphme allowed 0 3734 Gm 

These liquors were combined, made aramoniacal and extracted 4 times with 100 cc por 
tions of chloroform isopropanol The extract was concentrated to about one-half its volume and 
the morphme was extracted with two 50 cc portions of 0 IN sodium hydroxide and washed twice 
more with 30 cc of water The combined alkaline extracts were treated with 1 Gm ammonium sul 
phate to liberate the morphine which was extracted with four 100 cc portions of the immiscible 
solvent The extracts were filtered and evaporated to dryness The residue was a black, var- 
msh-like gum, the titration of which was only approximate due to the color of the solution The 
titre mdicated 0 448 Gm morphine The first reprecipitation accounted for 0 379 Gm morphine 
and the second for 0 347 Gm of alkaloid of good quality This is m good agreement with the 
quantity (0 3734 Gm ) assumed to have been present 

Summary of Results on League of Nations Method — ^The pure morphme found in the various 
parts of theL N assay may be summarized as follows 

Precipitated from 25 0 Gm filtrate 
Dissolved m mother liquor 
In excess liquor 
Undissolved m marc 


0 3467 Gm 
0 0164 Gm 
0 2484 Gm 
0 0139 Gm 


Total from 4 Gm opium 
Per cent morphme m opium 


0 6254 Gm 
15 63 
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The difference of 0 74% between this figure and 16 37%, the average result of the ongmal 9 
assays, is made up of errors due to impurities in the assay morphme, mcorrect solubihty correc- 
tion and coprecipitation of morphme in the lime marc 


EXPERIMENTS ON tl S P X AND ROSIN METHODS 

The U S P X and Rosm methods are closely related and are subject to the same inherent 
errors as the improved hme method proposed by the League of Nations Commission as regards 
coprecipitation of morphme m the lime marc and impurities m the assay morphme No 
correction is applied m these methods for the solubility of morphme m the mother liquor, which is 
probably of the same magnitude as m the L N procedure The opium is extracted (exhaustively) 
with water which is sometimes mcomplete due to msufficient natural acidity to form salts with all 
alkaloids The concentrated extract is treated with hme and an empirical ahquot is taken by 
volume m the U S P method and by weight m the Rosm method vrithout takmg mto considera- 
tion the sohds precipitated by hme This last-mentioned error and the purity of U S P assay 
morphine have been exammed experimentally 

Precision of the Aliquot — Four 8 Gm samples of opium were extracted and evaporated 
as m the U S P X method The concentrates were combined m a 250 cc volumetnc flask and 
made up to the mark In this solution the concentration of extractives was essentially the same 
as m the solution used for treatment with lime m the U S P X and Rosm methods 

Three gram samples of this solution were evaporated and the residue dried at 105° to 
determme sohds Fifty-cubic centimeter samples were measured mto tared flasks and weighed 
Four grams powdered calcium hydroxide were added, the mixture shaken for 1 hour and filtered 
Twenty-five-cubic centimeter portions of filtrate were measured mto tared flasks and weighed 
Further 3 00 Gm samples of filtrate were evaporated and dried to determme sohds From this 
data, given m Table XI, the actual aliquot was calculated and compared with the empirical ali- 
quots of the U S P X and Rosm methods 


Table XI — Precision op Empirical Aliquots 


(а) Sohds from 3 00 Gm liquor 

(б) Wt of 50 00-cc liquor 

(e) Wt of 25 00-cc hme filtrate 
(d) Solids from 3 00 Gm filtrate 


Sample No 1 

0 2313 Gm 
50 98 Gm 
25 42 Gm 
0 1646 Gm 


Actual Aliquot 



Ahquot by volume (U S P X) 


0 5107 


Average 0 5104 


SO 


= 0 6000 


Ahquot by weight (Rosm) = 


c 

b 


0 4986 

Average 0 4989 


Sample No 2 

0 2261 Gm 
50 97 Gm 
25 44 Gm 
0 1650 Gm 


0 5101 


0 4991 


Therefore, the error mtroduced by takmg the aliquot by volume would be 


0 5104 - 0 5000 
0 5104 


XlOO 


2 04% 


Similarly the aliquot taken by weight would be m error 2 26% It is evident that considerable 
sohds were precipitated by lime, the percentage bemg 7 63 before and 5 49 after lime treatment 

The above expenment on precision of the aliquot was repeated on another sample of opium 
which yielded an extract containing 7 32% sohds before and 5 81% after lime treatment The 
actual aliquot was 0 5072 instead of 0 5000 as assumed m the U S P X aliquot by volume It is 
obvious that other opiums may contain considerably different amounts of water extractible and 
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lime precipitable matenals Then the magnitude of the error would be changed, but it would 
always raise the assay smce sohds are thrown out of solution by the lime 

Expenments on the empirical aliquot used in the B P 1932 assay shoned that 52 cc of 
lime filtrate represented 5 Oil, 5 012, 5 009, 5 012, average 5 011 Gm opium mstead of the as 
sumed 5 000 Gra or an error of 0 22% It must be emphasized however, that the error would 
vary markedly with moisture and extractives m the opium 

Purity of U S P Assay Morphine — Seven U S P X assays were earned out m the ofiScial 
manner up to the filtration of the assay morphme This was collected on a smtered glass funnel, 
washed as usual dried at 100° and weighed The amounts obtamed were 0 700, 0 690, 0 696, 
0 707, 0 672, 0 670 and 0 702 Gm These were combined, thoroughly mixed and portions ex 
ammed by the followmg methods 

Three 0 5 Gm samples (Table XII) were titrated and purified by reprecipitation m the 
presence of alcohol and ether as previously desenbed Corrections were apphed for loss due to 
solubility and the punty was calculated on the basis of the origmal titration 


Table XII — Purity of U S P X Assay Morphine by Reprecipitation 


Anhydrous Morphine Indicated 
Wt. Taken by Titration Gm 


Punty by Reprecipitation 
1st 2nd 


0 5000 
0 5000 
0 5000 


0 4663 
0 4677 
0 4663 


94 1% 92 1% 

94 4% 

93 5% 90 6% 


Two 1-Gm samples were dissolved m absolute methanol as m the L N method and ti 
trated The solutions were evaporated and transferred to a separatory funnel, added 2 0 cc lOA 
sodium hydroxide and extracted with 40 , 30- and 30 cc portions of a 3 to 1 mixture of chloro- 
form and isopropanol to remove by alkaloids The extracts were washed counter currentwise 
with a httle water to recover any morphme The chloroform layers contammg non phenolic 
alkaloids were combmed, evaporated the residue dissolved m neutral methanol and titrated 
The morphme was precipitated from the aqueous layers m the presence of alcohol and ether, deter 
mmed m the usual manner, and a correction of 0 5 mg per Gm of solution added for solubihty 
The results were calculated as percentage of the ongmal titration and are presented m Table XIII 
Further loss m titratible matenal due to water soluble impurities is indicated m the last column 


Table XIII — Impurities Accompanying U S P Assax Morphine 


Anhydrous 

Morphme Indicated Non Phenolic 
Wt Taken Gm by Titration Gm Alkaloids 


Morphme Water-Soluble 

Recovered Impurities 


1 0000 0 9298 3 83% 

1 0000 0 9326 3 52% 


91 5% 4 67% 

92 3% 4 18% 


It IS concluded, therefore, that the titration of U S P assay morphme from this opium 
included 8-9% impunties of which 3 6% were non phenolic alkaloids and 4 4% were water soluble, 
basic substances 

U S P assay morphme was prepared from another sample of opium and purified by re 
precipitation The punty was calculated as a percentage of the ongmal titration (Table XIV) 


Table XTV — ^Reprecipitation of U S P X Assay Morphine 


Anhydrous 
Morphine Indicated 
Wt Taken Gm by Titration Gm 


Purity by Reprecipitation % 

1st 2nd 3rd 


1 0000 
1 0000 
1 0000 


0 9168 

96 8 

96 6 

96 6 

0 9154 

97 0 

96 8 

96 7 

0 9154 

97 5 

96 8 

96 8 


In this case the assay morphine was much purer (96 7%) than that yielded by the previous sample 
of opium (92%) by the same assay method 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The behavior of pure morphine in a lime assay has been studied and pro- 
cedures have been described for investigating methods of opium analysis The 
principal hme methods, mcludmg the one proposed by the Commission of the 
League of Nations, have been thoroughly investigated The sources of error, and 
their magnitude in particular cases, have been pomted out It has been found 
that 

{a) Morphine is coprecipitated with calcium meconate 
{b) The solubihty correction used m the League of Nations method is ap- 
proMmately double the amount of morphine that can be extracted from the mother 
liquor, and is double the loss suffered by pure morphine when it is substituted for 
opium m the assay 

(c) The assay morphine is contaminated by basic impurities, including by- 
alkaloids and calcium salts 

{d) Substances such as lactose raise the assay 
(e) Empincal aliquots are maccurate 

The errors of lime methods vary depending upon the t)ipe of opium It has 
been our experience that the results are generally too high It is concluded that 
the ultimate solution of the problem does not lie m the direction of lime methods 
We are now engaged m the study of methods based on extraction with im- 
miscible solvents which we expect to make the subject of a later paper Such 
methods offer many desirable features but m their present form appear to be 
unsatisfactory m certam details such as size of sample, the nature of the immiscible 
solvent and the purity of the assay morphine 

We gratefully acknowledge assistance from H J Anshnger, United States 
Commissioner of Narcotics, and Charles H LaWall, United States representative 
on the Commission of Experts, who have encouraged us in this work, and from Dr 
H J Wollner, consulting chenust, United States Treasury Department, who has 
made available to us reports and pnvate communications bearing on this problem 
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THE BIOASSAY OF VERATRUM VIRIDE * ■ 

BY B V CHRISTENSEN^ AND A P MCLEAN 

Although the U S P X recognizes no chemical or biological assay for Vera 
trum vinde, it is a well-known fact that the preparations of this drug vary greatly 
in poteney (1, 2) This variation in potency and the lack of a satisfactory assay 
method seem to be the only explanation for the fact that this drug has been almost 
completely discarded 

A chemical assay has been suggested (3, 4), but since the activity of Veratrum 
vtrtde IS due to a number of alkaloids which differ qualitatively and quantitatively 
in action (5) it would appear that a chemical assay would not be sufficient This 
has been pointed out by several workers (1, 6) 

Houghton and Hamilton (7) reported a biological ass'y of Veratrum vinde 
based upon the M L D per Gm body weight of frog Pilcher (2) did further 
work with this method and concluded that for all practical purposes the frog assay 
appeared to be satisfactory 

Rowe (8), in reporting a biological assay based upon the M L D for white 
mice, made the followmg comment on the indefinite end-pomt of the frog method 
and the length of time reqmred “A whole series of frogs given graded doses may 
be found fifteen hours later to be more dead than alive, but still they are not dead 
and even a skilled technician hesitates about drawing any conclusions ” In our ex- 
perience the mouse method has the same objection The advantages claimed for 
the mouse method were that fewer animals were needed and that the assay required 
less time Pilcher (2) used an M L D for guinea pigs but preferred the frog 
method 

Veratrum vinde is a centrally acting cardiac depressant In therapeutic doses 
it has a selective stimulating action on the vagus nerve (9) It has long been known 
that large doses cause emesis Some workers claim that the emesis is central, 
while some claim that it is local Hanzlik (10) states that the emesis of Veratrum 
IS the result of local imtation, and that it is produced by intraperitoneal but not by 
intravenous injections 


* Scientffic Section A Ph A Portland meeting, 1935 

• Prom a thesis presented in partial fulffiment of the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Science m Pharmacy, University of Flonda, August 1935 

’ Director of the School of Pharmacy Head of Department of Pharmacognosy and Phar 
macology University of Flonda 
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Since it appears that a chemical assay for Veratruni mnde is not sufficient, 
and since the biological assays presented require long penods of observation and 
lack definite and easily observed end-points, it is evident that a more satisfactory 
assay method is needed In view of the fact that Veratrum is a medullary stimu- 
lant, that the vomitmg centers are located m the meduUa and that emesis usually 
results from the administration of large doses, it is quite probable that this emesis 
is a result of the central medullary stimulation, that it is a manifestation of the de- 
sired pharmacological action and that it would furnish a satisfactory basis for a 
biological assay We have found that small and very definite doses of Veratrum 
consistently produced emesis upon intravenous injection in pigeons We also 
found, in our first experiments, that we could determine the emebc dose of a tmc- 
ture within a range of 0 005 cc per Kg body weight of pigeon This accuracy, the 
fact that emesis results within only a feiv minutes after administration, that the 
technique was very simple, that the animals were not killed and could be repeat- 
edly used, suggested this as an ideal assay method 

In this preliminary work the potencies of six tinctures of Veratrum viride, 
U S P X, were compared, using the average mmunum emetic dose for pigeons as 
the basis for comparison Three of these. No 102, No 104 and No 105, were com- 
mercial tinctures prepared by rehable manufacturers Two of these. No 102 and 
No 104, were claimed by the manufacturer to assay 0 1 per cent total alkaloids 
The other tinctures. No 110, No 111 and No 112, were prepared by the U S P X 
process from the crude drug obtained from reputable drug houses 

In order to compare the effect of the method of administration upon the emetic 
dose, the M Em D of one tincture, No 112, wasalso deternunedby intraperitoneal 
injection The intravenous method seemed much superior and was, therefore, 
used with the six preparations included in this work 

The minimum emetic dose was considered as the smallest dose, expressed in cc 
of the tincture per Kg body weight, which would produce emesis within fifteen minutes 
in approximately 75 per cent of the pigeons injected 

The method used was very similar to the one proposed by Hanzhk (10) for 
estimating the potency of digitalis Adult pigeons weighing, roughly, from three to 
four hundred grams were used Freshly prepared dilubons (1 to 20 and 1 to 40) 
of the tincture in physiological salt solution were injected into the wing veins, and 
the pigeons placed in individual cages and observed for a period of fifteen minutes 
A longer period of observation was found to be unnecessary The emesis which 
resulted, usually in from two to five mmutes, was of short duration and was char- 
acterized by a downward craning movement of the head and a convulsive flapping 
movement of the wings There was usually an expulsion of gravel or mucus 

In determining the emetic dose for each preparation two doses of a wide range 
were first given to “bracket” the emetic dose, and then by a senes of injections of 
doses wnthin this range the mmimum emetic dose was approached Since the 
doses well below the emetic dose failed to produce emesis in almost every case 
and the doses abo\e the emetic dose m all but one case. No 110, caused emesis, 
only the emetic doses and the doses just below the emetic dose have been included 
in the tables 

The results obtained in determining the average minimum emetic dose of six 
tinctures of Veratrum mnde intravenously, the results of one determination using 
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intrapentoneal injection, and a companson of the potencies of the six tinctures 
based upon this method, are presented in the following tables 

Table I — The Average Minimum Emetic Dose of Six Tinctures of Veratrum Viride 


Preparation 

Number 

Dose 

Cc/Kg 

Number of 
Injections 

Emesis 

No Emesis 

102 

0 060 

7 

1 

6 


0 065* 

11 

10 

1 

104 

0 050 

5 

0 

5 


0 060* 

11 

8 

3 

105 

0 020 

10 

3 

7 


0 030* 

7 

7 

0 

no 

0 020 

14 

7 

7 


0 025* 

5 

5 

0 


0 030 

8 

6 

2 

111 

0 020 

10 

4 

6 


0 030* 

7 

6 

1 

112 

0 020 

11 

4 

7 


0 030* 

6 

6 

0 


* Minimum Emetic Dose 

Table II — A Comparison of the Average Minimum Emetic Dose of the Six Preparations 
Tested Also, a Comparison of the Potencies of the Preparations as Indicated bv the 
Difference in the Size of the Intravenous Emetic Dose for Pigeons 

(For Convenience of Companson, Preparation 102 Is Indicated as Having a Potency of 100 Per 

Cent ) 

Preparation M Emetic Dose Cc /Kg Comparative Potency 


102 0 065 100% 

104 0 060 108% 

105 0 030 217% 

110 0 025 260% 

111 0 030 217% 

112 0 030 217% 


Table III — The Intraperitoneal Emetic Dose of Preparation No 112 
(This Is the Only Case m Which Intravenous Injection Was Not Used ) 

Dose Cc /Kg Number of Injections Emesis No Emesis 

0 040 4 0 4 

0 060* 4 3 1 

* Minimum Emetic Dose 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

As shown by Table II, there was a wide variation in the potencies of the tinc- 
tures tested as indicated by the difference in the size of the intravenous dose neces 
sary to produce emesis in pigeons Preparations No 102 and No 110 (Tables I and 

II), prepared by the U S P X process, showed a variation in potency of more than 

100 per cent 

Although the time required for emesis to take place was not given in the pre- 
ceding tables, the average time reqmred for emesis following intravenous injections 
u as about five rmnutes In no case did emesis occur after fifteen minutes 

For the purpose of comparing methods of administration, the minimum emetic 
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dose of preparation No 112 was determined by intraperitoneal injection (Table III) 
It was found that approximately twice the mtravenous dose (Table I) was re- 
quired to produce emesis when the drug was administered by this method It was 
also found that approximately twenty minutes was required for emesis to take place 
following intraperitoneal injections 

No attempt was made to determine the seat of the emetic action, however, 
the following data indicate that emesis is the result of a central action rather 
than the result of local irritation as claimed by Hanzhk (10) 1 Intravenous 

injections of the drug produce emesis usually in from two to five mmutes 2 
About twenty minutes is required for an emetic action to take place when the 
drug is administered intraperitoneally 3 The intravenous emetic dose is much 
smaller than that dose reqmred to produce emesis when injected intrapentoneally 
4 The consistency obtamed would hardly have been possible had the emetic action 
been due to local irritation The fact that Verairunt nnde is known to act upon 
the medullary center and that the vomitmg centers are located in this part of the 
brain further substantiate these indications 

From the consistency obtained in this preliminary work it appears that the 
minimum emetic dose for pigeons might furnish a satisfactory basis for a biological 
assay of this drug, however, further work is being done in an attempt to definitely 
determine its rehabihty 

If it can be shown that the pigeon emesis method gives a reliable measure of 
the desired pharmacological activity of Veratrum mride, it would have the following 
attributes of a good biological assay method 1 A very defimte and easily 
recognized end-point 2 Economy The pigeons may be repeatedly used 3 
Little time is reqmred The maximum period of observation is fifteen minutes 
With the frog method, which seems to be m greatest favor, this penod may exceed 
twenty-four hours 4 An accuracy of within 10 per cent 5 Simphaty The 
technique iS very simple and does not require the aid of an assistant 
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STORY OF LIFE AT TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
"The Story of Life,” a cooperative exhibit created at a cost of 8100,000 00, which will occupy 
more than 10,000 square feet m the great hall of the Federal Government, promises to be one of 
the outstanding attractions of the Texas Centennial Exposition 

Dr E H Carj , former president of the American Medical Association, is cooperatmg 
with officials of the United States Public Health Service and the Smithsonian Institution Seven 
of the leading universities of Texas and the medical profession of State and Nation have jomed 
with these agencies to present the display Pharmacists participate m the exhibit 
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PHENOLIC ESTERS OF /)-METHOXYCINNAMIC ACID * 

BY C W SONDERN 

The acid used in the experiments here described was obtained from its natural 
ethyl ester separated from the oil of Kampfena Galanga L This oil had been pre 
pared at the Botanical Garden at Buitenzorg, Java, to the Director of which thanks 
are due for his kind cooperation The oil had been distilled for the purpose of se- 
curing a somewhat larger amoimt of w-pentadecane, first isolated by van Rom- 
burgh However, since the oil consists largely of the handsomely crystallizable 
ethyl ester of /i-methoxycmnanuc acid it seemed desirable to use this material for 
further study of its derivatives 

Giiamcol Ester — The method followed was the one successfully employed by 
P A Foote (1) A mixture of 5 Gm of acid, 3 5 Gm of liquid guaiacol and 2 4 cc 
of phosphorus trichloride in 80 cc of anhydrous toluene was refluxed gently first in a 
water-bath for an hour, then in an oil-bath for another hour The toluene having 
been removed by distdlation under diimnished pressure, the reaction product was 
washed with 5% aqueous KOH to remove any excess acid or phenol The residue 
when recrystalhzed from alcohol yielded 4 5 Gm (57% of theoretical yield computed 
on the acid used) of a product melting at 102—103° Upon saponification, duplicate 
deterrmnations yielded values of 181 and 188 The theoretical saponification 
value IS 186 The acid regenerated from the saponification hqmd melted at 170°, 
the m p of />-methoxycinnanuc acid Guaiacol was identified in the saponifica- 
tion liquid by means of the ferric chloride test 

a-Naphthol Ester — -The same process apphed to a-naphthol yielded a crystal- 
line product, but the yield was low, mz , 22% Recrystalhzed, it melted at 102° 
Upon saponification, duplicate deterrmnations yielded 197 and 180, respectively 
The computed S V is 184 The regenerated acid melted at 170° The a-naphthol 
recovered melted at 90°, the recorded m p being 94°, and gave a positive test with 
feme chloride 

Resorcinol Esters — -An attempt to prepare resorcinyl paramethoxycinnamate 
usmg phosphorus trichloride as the condensation agent resulted in the formation of 
large amounts of resinous by-products To remedy this, phosphorus pentoxide (2) 
was used 

(I) Three and three-tenths graras of the acid and 2 1 Gin of resorcinol were dissolved in 
approximately 60 cc of toluene together with 1 2 Gm of phosphorus pentovide The mixture 
was refluxed on an oil-bath for two hours and then the toluene was distilled off under dimmished 
pressure The product was washed with 5% aqueous KOH to remove any free acid, phenol or 
mono-ester The residue, crystallized from hydro acetone solution, yielded 0 5 Gm of a product 
melting at 172-173° In order to examme this further a larger quantity of matenal was prepared 

(II) Five grams of p methoxycmnamic acid and 3 2 Gm of resorcinol were dissolved m 
approximately 80 cc of toluene together with 2 Gm of phosphorus pentoxide The mixture was 
refluxed on an oil bath for two hours and then the toluene was distiUed off under diminished pres 
sure The residue m the distilling flask was washed with 5% aqueous KOH and the product re 
moved and dned m a desiccator over CaCl When crystallized from a hydro acetone solution 
and dried it yielded a hght orange crystallme product weighing 1 51 Gm and meltmg at 171-172° 

The products from the two experiments were combined and recrystalhzed 
Yield 1 84 Gm , m p 173-173 5° Duplicate saponifications on this product 

* From the Laboratory of Edward Kremers, Madison Wis 
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yielded values, 259 and 256 The theoretical saponification value for the di-ester is 
261 Analysis of the saponification liquor yielded ^-methoxycinnarmc acid m p 
170° and resorcinol m p 115° 

An attempt was made to isolate the mono-ester from the alkalme washings ob- 
tained from the above expenments 

The alkalme solution was carefully neutrahzed with 10% HCl and the neutral 
solution extracted several times with ether m order to remove any unreacted re- 
sorcinol along with the mono-ester When the aqueous solution was acidified a 
small amount of impure ;p-methoxycinnamic acid was recovered The ether-soluble 
fraction was concentrated and the product dried A few red crystals melting at 
135-137° (with decomposition) were obtained The quantity of this product was 
too small to permit its characterization 
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THE ADDITION OF STRONG HYDROGEN PEROXIDE IN THE 
DETERMINATION OF NITROGEN IN ORGANIC COMPOUNDS * 

BY CHARLES F POE AND BARTLETT T DEWEY 
INTRODUCTION 

The amount of nitrogen in some organic compounds is determined successfully 
by the Gunning or Kjeldahl methods These two methods have advantages over 
the Dumas method because of the ease of manipulation and the use of less expensive 
apparatus However, the distillation methods are subject to certain limitations be- 
cause the results m the analysis of compounds containing such groups as nitro, 
nitroso, azo, azoxy, etc , are inconsistent Many organic compounds also re- 
quire a very long penod of heating in order to liberate all of the nitrogen 

The investigation reported in this communication was undertaken in order to 
determine accurately the amount of time saved and the accuracy obtainable when 
thirty per cent hydrogen peroxide was used m the determination of nitrogen 
In the last few years, a number of mvestigators (1-10) have found hydrogen per- 
oxide to be a valuable oxidizmg agent in the decomposition of organic substances, 
because it hastens the process of digestion and cuts down foammg 

EXPERrMENTAI- 

The method employed m the investigation reported m this paper was the Gunning modifica- 
tion of the ongmal Kjeldahl method, which is official with the Assoaation of Official Agncultural 
Chemists (11) Twenty-five hundredths gram of the organic compound was placed m each of 
two digestion flasks with ten Gm of nitrogen free potassium sulphate and twenty cc of concen- 
trated sulphunc acid The contents of both flasks were digested over electncally heated plates, 
all units of which were of the same construction and gave the same amount of heat Dunng the 
digestion, one cc of a 30 per cent solution of hydrogen peroxide was added to one of the flasks at 
mtervals of ten mmutes The contents of the other flasks were allowed to digest without the 
addition of the hydrogen peroxide Each sample was heated until the liquid m the flask was light 

• Scientific Section, A Ph A , Portland meetmg, 1935 
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Straw color This color, in the case of the ammo compounds was found to mdicate the point at 
which complete conversion of mtrogen mto ammonium acid sulphate was effected 

In Table I are given the results of the analysis of a number of organic ammo 
compounds The study of the above-mentioned table demonstrates that both tlie 
Gunnmg method and the modification making use of strong hydrogen peroxide 
give results which are very accurate The addition of hydrogen peroxide in no way 
affected the accuracy of the analysis, but did shorten considerably the time re 
qmred for the completion of the detemunation The time saved by the use of the 
strong hydrogen peroxide varied from 37 to 84 per cent — the average saving being 68 
per cent 

Table I — Determination of Nitrogen in AmNO Compounds 

Time in Minutes Per Cent Nitrogen 


Organic Compounds 

Gunning 

Plus 

H,0» 

Gunnmg 

Plus 

HjOj 

Theoret 

ical 

Time Sa\ ed in 
Per Cent 

Acetamlid 

89 

56 

10 26 

10 21 

10 37 

37 1 

Acetphenetidm 

119 

34 

7 61 

7 63 

7 70 

71 4 

o-Ammobenzoic Acid 

60 

30 

10 15 

10 16 

10 21 

50 0 

m Ammobenzoic Acid 

61 

32 

10 18 

10 13 

10 21 

47 5 

p Ammobenzoic Acid 

60 

32 

10 20 

10 16 

10 21 

46 7 

alpha Ammo n butync Acid 

123 

34 

13 57 

13 54 

13 58 

72 4 

alpha-Ammocaproic Acid 

254 

51 

10 74 

10 63 

10 68 

79 9 

alpha-Ammocaprybe Acid 

250 

48 

8 63 

8 78 

8 79 

80 8 

alpha-Ammoisobutync Acid 

131 

37 

13 59 

13 58 

13 58 

71 8 

Benzidme 

300 

78 

15 36 

15 22 

15 21 

74 0 

p Bromoacetamlid 

140 

39 

6 45 

6 67 

6 54 

72 2 

3 Bromo-4-acetylammotoluene 

210 

41 

5 94 

5 94 

6 14 

80 6 

p BromoanUine 

120 

39 

8 05 

8 17 

8 14 

67 5 

o-Chloroacetamlid 

212 

33 

8 20 

8 19 

8 26 

84 4 

p Chloroacetanilid 

208 

38 

8 42 

8 40 

8 26 

81 7 

^-Chlorandme 

230 

49 

10 85 

11 04 

10 99 

78 7 

1,4 - Diaminobutanehydro 

chlonde 

165 

37 

17 38 

17 32 

17 39 

77 6 

p - Dimethylammobenzal- 
dehyde 

214 

79 

9 26 

9 19 

9 39 

63 1 

o-Tolylurea 

329 

89 

18 44 

18 46 

18 65 

72 9 

p-Tolylurea 

240 

76 

18 48 

18 46 

18 65 

68 3 

2,4,6 Tnbromoanilme 

60 

31 

4 30 

4 31 

4 25 

-- 48 3 


A senes of compoimds, containing mtrogen m the nitro form, were investi- 
gated next These compounds were analyzed according to the procedure outlined 
above The results are presented in Table II From the data included in this 
table, it may be observeo that there was considerable reduction in the clearing time, 
but there was little agreement in the percentages of nitrogen obtained With 
these nitro compounds, the digestion was stopped when the hqmd had attained a 
light straw color, and the nitrogen was determined in the usual manner It was 
thought that prolonged heating after the straw color was obtained might increase 
matenally the percentage of nitrogen found In no case where the heatmg was 
contmued as long as one hour were quantitative results obtained Quantitative 
recovery of nitrogen was not only impossible, but check results could not be ob 
tamed when two determmations were performed under exactly the same conditions 
Many mvestigators have reported that nitro compound cannot be determined 
successfully by the unmodified Gunnmg method 
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Table II —Determination of Nitrogen in Nitro Compounds 



Time in Minutes 

Per Cent Nitrogen 



Gunning 

Plus HjO 

GunniUR 

Plus HiO 

Theoretical 

0 Nitrobenzoic Acid 

330 

55 

8 19 

8 23 

S 38 


250 

30 

7 76 

7 76 


nt Nitrobenzoic Acid 

270 

40 

7 97 

7 75 

8 38 


238 

46 

8 28 

S 16 


/i-Nitrobenzoic Acid 

270 

50 

7 83 

S 13 

8 38 


250 

33 

7 71 

7 48 


0 Nitrophenol 

220 

60 

9 43 

7 96 

10 07 


170 

62 

9 17 

9 06 


MI Nitrophenol 

195 

75 

8 92 

9 67 

10 07 


160 

95 

9 01 

9 00 


p Nitrophenol 

250 

52 

8 09 

7 81 

10 07 


170 

63 

8 22 

8 41 


M-Nitrobenzaldehyde 

120 

42 

9 21 

7 20 

9 27 


120 

40 

8 31 

7 30 


w-Nitrobenzaldehyde 

126 

30 

9 32 

8 99 

9 27 


118 

32 

8 42 

9 00 


p Nitrobenzaldeh> de 

125 

30 

9 33 

9 08 

9 27 


116 

28 

9 28 

^ 9 07 


1,2,3-Nitrotoluidine 

150 

50 

13 29 

13 75 

IS 41 


180 

52 

14 91 

14 00 


1,3,4 Nitrotoluidine 

165 

48 

12 79 

13 02 

18 41 


180 

53 

12 67 

13 02 


1,2,4 Nitrotoluidine 

165 

48 

15 44 

17 00 

18 41 


ISO 

52 

17 29 

17 27 


1,2 5-Nitrotoluidine 

150 

52 

14 56 

15 67 

18 41 


180 

50 

18 02 

15 01 


1,4,3 Nitrotoluidine 

165 

49 

11 61 

12 87 

18 41 


180 

51 

12 32 

14 19 


0 Nitrochlorobenzenc 

140 

55 

4 29 

3 73 

8 89 


140 

60 

5 02 

5 02 


Mi-Nitrochlorobenzcnc 

150 

57 

3 79 

3 09 

8 89 


200 

55 

4 50 

3 S3 


^-Nitrochlorobenzenc 

200 

51 

3 73 

3 36 

8 89 


ISO 

47 

3 41 

2 58 



CONCLUSIONS 

1 The percentage nitrogen in compounds containing the nitrogen m form of 
the amino group is rapidly and accurately determined by use of strong hydrogen per- 
oxide in the Gunning method 

2 The addition of hydrogen peroxide does not make possible the determina- 
tion of nitrogen in organic compounds containing the nitro group 
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STRYCHNINE IV LETHAL DOSE STUDIES ON CATTLE AND SHEEP * 

JUSTUS C WARD AND F E GARLOUGH * 

The earlier papers m this senes (1, 2, 3) have presented data on chemical 
and physiological tests for strychnine, and on masking of strychnine bitterness by 
certain chemicals The present discussion deals with the toxicity of strychnine to 
cattle and sheep 

Literature on the feeding of measured doses of strychnine to domestic animals 
to determine the lethal doses is very deficient (4) It is because of this fact that the 
authors are presenting data accumulated under somewhat adverse conditions, 
since many more animals were involved in them tests than have been reported 
upon at any one time previously In these studies 26 cattle and 65 sheep were 
used 

The obtaining of such a large number of test individuals was made possible 
through the cooperation of governmental agencies concerned with the administra- 
tion of the cattle and sheep-buymg programs in Idaho and Wyommg dunng the 
fall of 1934 The buying program was carried out as a drought relief measure to 
prevent starvation of a large number of animals on the depleted ranges during the 
winter The animals purchased by the Government were graded down to a class 
that was called “condemned ” These “condemned” animals, by the terms of 
purchase,"were to be slaughtered on the owner’s property and were to be de 
stroyed Many of these individuals were organically sound, but were emaciated to 
the extent that they would not be able to reach a shipping point in condition to 
be fed back to usable condition By following the buymg crews it was possible 
for the authors to obtain animals in fairly good condition for their experiments 
The tests were always run with the full knowledge and consent of the owner of 
the “condemned” stock Normal stock may differ in susceptibility 

Two major observations were made on each animal studied, first, the lethal 
dose, second, the rate and manner m which the animal accepted the ground squirrel 
poison which was the form m which the strychnine was fed Because of the fact 
that both cattle and sheep refused the poisoned gram in many cases it was neces- 
sary to resort to forced feeding to obtain the lethal dose data needed Tabulations 
will show where this forced feeding was used 

The results seem widely variable, so the correlation of dosage trials will prove 
of value * 

Tables I and II mdicate that four of eight “condemned” animals died at 15 
mg /Kg , two of three animals at 16 mg /Kg and all died at doses of 18 mg /Kg 
and above Doses below 12 50 mg /Kg were only occasionally dangerous, as in 
the case of a markedly susceptible animal, since only one of nine cows in this dosage 
range died 

* Scientific Section A Ph A Portland meeting, 1935 

‘ Control Methods Research Laboratory Bureau of Biological Survey Denver Colorado 
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Table I — Strychnine Effects in Condemned” Cattle 


Dose 


Method of 



Mg /E-K 

0ait 

Apphcatton 

bymptoms 

Results 

20 00 

Bran mash 

Forced' 

Spasms — ^25 mm 

Death — 40 mm 

18 00 

Gram 

Fed 

. .. 

—90 

17 80 

Bran mash 

Forced 

—15 

—20 

17 50 

Gram 

Fed 

Completely refused the bait 

Shot 

17 50 

" 


II 1 

‘ 

16 00 

Bran mash 

Forced 

Spasms — 2 hours 

Death — 4 hours 

16 00 

<( <( 


— ^33 mm 

" —43 mm 

16 00 

II 

* 

Stiff — no spasms 

Survived 4'/s hours, shot 

15 00 

II II 

II 

Spasms — ^30 mm 

Death — 60 mm 

15 00 

Gram 

Fed 

None 

Survived 4 hours, shot 

15 00 

■ 


Slightly nervous 

■ 2 ' 

15 00 

Bran mash 

Forced 

None 

" 9 " 

15 00 

tt It 

'■ j 

Spasms — 8 mm 

Death — 10 mm 

15 00 

it it 

it 

“ —40 “ 

‘ —95 

15 00 

tt it 

t 

* — 35 " 

“ —80 ' 

15 00 


II 

Slightly nervous 

Survived 

12 50 

Gram 

Fed 

“ ‘ 

Survived 4 hours, shot 

12 50 

II 

II 

None 

Survived 2'A hours, shot 

12 00 

Bran mash 

Forced 

■ 

Survived 6'/. hours, shot 

12 00 

II If 

< 

Slight spasm 2'/s hours 

Survived 6 'A hours, shot 

12 00 

II <f 


None 



After 18 hours animal normal Force fed 15 mg /Kg 

more Survived both doses 

10 00 

Grain 

Fed 

Spasms — ^32 min 

Death — 60 mm 

10 00 



None 

Survived 3 hours, shot 

10 00 

Bran mash 

Forced 

None 

Survived 3 hours, shot 

8 00 

‘ 


“ 

Survived 2’A hours, shot 

5 00 

II 


" 

Survived 3 hours, shot 

1 

mash 

These animals refused to eat the poisoned gram offered, so they were force fed the bran 


® This animal was highly nervous and excitable t 

Table II —Correlation op Strychnine EfFECtsTn "Condemned ’ Cattle 

Dose Mg /Kg ' Results 

20 00 One animal fed this dose died m 40 mm 

18 00 ' ‘ " " " 90 

ly'so " ' ‘ 20 " 

''17 50 Two animals " " ‘ refused to eat 

' 16 00 Two of three animals fed this dose died iti 42 

min and 4 hours respectively One survived 
15 00 Four of eight fed died in 60, 10 95 and 80 imn 
12 50 Two of two ammals survived 

12 00 " ‘ " 

10 00 One of three died m 60 mm 

8 00 One animal survived 

5 00 

To determine what these figures would mean m terms of a ground sqmrrel 
poison containing 1 ounce of strychnine to each 10 quarts of steam-rolled oats — the 
strongest formula generally used m the areas where these ammals were tested — the 
following computations are made Assummg 15 mg /Rg as a possible kiUmg dose 
(LDfd^), 1/10 of a gram of strychnine per pound of cow would be needed This 
means 1 23 Gm or SO grams, for the a\erage SOO-po^ofi "condemned” adult cow 


Vi (40 min ) 

'A (90 ‘) 

V. (20 ) 

V (-. -) 

Vs (42 mm , 4 hours) 
Vs (60 10,96,80 mm) 

V. (-, -) 

V (-, -) 

Vs (60. -) 
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In the “1 to 10” ground squirrel poison, these SO grams would be earned on 1 pound 
15 ounces of the steam-rolled bait Recalling how difficult it was to find even a “con 
demned” animal that would eat half this quantity of such bait, one ean safely 
conclude that properly disttibuted ground squirrel poison carries no hazard to 
cattle Furthermore, in heavy ground squirrel infestation this 1 pound 15 
ounces of poison would be distributed over approximately 4 acres of cattle range 
To obtain a possible killing dose, it would, therefore, be necessary for the “con 
demned” cow to eat every bait on the entire 4 acres, which is inconceivable 

Correlations of data following normal feeding of sheep (Table III) are some 
what badly spotted owing to very slow acceptance of the poison and to the necessity 
of killing the animals after a maximum of three hours in order that the skinning 
crew could maintain its schedule This series does not indicate, however, that 12 50 
mg /Kg would be the dangerous dose for the average animal 

Table III — Strychnine Effects in "Condemned” Sheep 


(a) Normal feeding — salt baited — but not forced 


Dose Mg /Kg 

Method of 
Application 

Symptoms 

Results 

25 00 


Fed 

Spasms — 89 min 

Death 2 hours 

24 20 



Nervous — 3 hours 

Killed for crew 3 hours 

24 30 



Spasms^ — 61 mm 

Death 96 min 

18 40 



Spasms — 86 

Death 96 " 

17 10 



Nervous — ^3 hours 

Killed for crew 3 hours 

14 70 



Spasms — 84 min (up) 

■ 3 “ 

12 50 



Spasms 

Death 60 min 

12 50 



None 

Killed for crew 3 hours 

10 10 and 10 00 



3 

6 80 and 

G 80 



" 3 " 

6 40 



Spasms — ^32 mm 

Death 58 mm 

5 00 and 

4 10 


None 

Killed for crew 3 hours 

(6) Forced feeding 




Dose 


No Animals 
per Dose 

Symptoms 

Results 

40 00 


2 

Spasms 34 13 min 

Death 52 18 mm 

35 00 


1 

25 

44 

30 00 


2 

17 11 ‘ 

27, 19 

28 00 


1 

17 

25 

27 50 


2 

25 170 

40 200 

25 00 


3 

15 21 54 

26 30, 74 

22 50 


2 

33 30 

41, 35 

20 00 


3 

49 21 — 

56 53 over night 

17 50 


3 

33 

58 ON, killed 

15 00 


3 

81 105 — 

109 110, 

12 50 


10 

64 36 76 

74 57, 129 0 hours 
ON ON ON ON 

10 00 


10 

‘ 2'/ hours — , 






ON ON ON ON, ON, 

7 50 


2 

None 

Survived 


Forced feeding data indicate that 10 mg /Kg (Vi 4 grain per pound) would be a 
dangerous dose for "condemned” sheep Approximately b grams (160 mg) of 
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strycimine might kill an SO-pound sheep From these figures it appears that 
slightly more than 3 ounces of a 1 to 10 formula nught kill a sheep These 3 
ounces of poisoned gram would be exposed on approximately 1 acre of ground sqmr- 
rel-infested sheep range It is mconceivable that a sheep might get all the poisoned 
gram from an acre, even if feed on the pasturage was extremely short 

To test whether or not the amount of strychnine m the mixture would alter the 
animals’ acceptance, a 1 to 16 bait prepared with a large amount of free salt m it 
was offered to six additional “condemned” sheep They were allowed to eat all 
they would, then the balance was weighed back and the dose taken was computed 


Acceptance Test 1 to 16 Poisoned Grain-Fed Sheep 


Dose Eaten 

Me /Kg 

1 to 16 Bait 
Ounces 

Result 

4 85 

2 

No symptoms in 3 hours 

7 00 

2V4 

No symptoms in 3 hours 

6 70 

V/k 

Very nervous Killed after !'/< hours 

10 95 

4'A 

Slightly nervous Killed after I’/i hours 

12 40 

6V< 

Stiff Killed over night 

18 50 

7V. 

Spasm 68 mm Dead 85 mm 


From this record it would appear that where the gram is available m a formula 
carrying a high percentage of salt there is a higher palatabihty factor For that 
reason care should be exercised with somewhat greater diligence when salty for- 
mulas are used on sheep ranges, particularly dunng these penods of the year when 
the grass is short and the animals are cropping very closely 

f 

CONCLUSIONS 

I 

1 Strychnine m the form of a 1 to 10 ground squirrel poison is not readily 
taken by either cattle or sheep 

2 There would be needed 1 pound 16 ounces of this 1 to 10 formula to carry a 
lethal dose for an 800-pound “condemned" cow, and slightly more than 3 ounces 
for an SO-pound “condemned” sheep 

3 The susceptibihty of normal (healthy) animals might differ from that of 
“condemned” animals 

4 Because of the sloivness ivith which these animals accepted ground squirrel 
poison voluntarily, many of the tests reported were based on force-feeding methods 
This system of administrafaon excited the animals and tended to lower the lethal 
dose 

5 Because of the small bait spots used m ground sqmrrel control operations, 
to get a possible killing dose, a cow would have to pick up all the scattered grain 
from about 4 acres, and a sheep from 1 acre of range 

6 Properly exposed ground squirrel poison offers no hazard to cattle and only 
a slight hazard to sheep 
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EPHEDRINE SYNTHESIS I THE PREPARATION OF PROPIOPHENONE 
DIETHYL ACETAL AND OF 1-PHENYL-l-ETHOXY-PROPENE-l » 

BY ERNEST L BEALS WITH F A GILFILLAN ^ 

Ephedrme, the chief alkaloid in the Chinese drug Ma Huang, was discovered 
by Nagai (1) in 1887 Its constitution was shown by Spath and Gohnng (2) to be 
represented by the formula CcHb CHOH CH(NHCH 3) CH3 Since this con 
tains two asymmetric carbon atoms, four optically active forms may exist, together 
with racemic or other mixtures of these four The two active forms in which the 
hydroxyl and methylammo groups are adjacent were believed to represent /- and 
d-ephedrine the two in which these groups are on opposite sides of the axis, to 
represent I- and d-pseudoephedrine (3) 

Both ephedrme and pseudoephedrine have been synthesized by vanous pro 
cedures, but the exact relationship existing between them seems still a matter of 
some doubt (4) The present investigation is an attempt to throw additional light 
upon this question 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Proptophenone Dtethyl Acetal — ^The method employed follows that of Claisen (5) m which 
one mole of ketone m 3 moles of alcohol is treated with 1 1 mole of ethyl orthoformate in the pres 
ence of a catalyst (6, 7) Into an Ehrlenmeyer flask were put 72 Gm of propiophenone 88 Gm 
of ethyl orthoformate 84 Gm of absolute alcohol and 0 3 cc of 36% hydrochloric acid The 
temperature increased 'about ten degrees and after several hours there developed a beautiful 
cense color which gradually faded mto yellow At the end of 24 hours the product was neutral 
ized with alcoholic KOH and the ethyl formate alcohol and excess orthoformic ester were re 
moved by distillation The acetal was fractionated under reduced pressure with yields, in sue 
cessive operations of 97 9% 96 2%, 96 5% and 97 6% of the theoretical 

The product was a colorless mobUe liquid with a faint aromatic odor A cryoscopic deter 
mmation of the molecular weight in benzene showed 207 45 (Calculated for CjHt C(OCjHj)j 
CsHs was 208 2 ) Its boilmg pomt under varying pressure was (6 mm = 93-96°), (8 mm = 
99-100°) (10 mm = 100-101°) (14 mm = 108-110°) (23 mm = 119°) and (760 mm = 
226-228°) When boiled at atmospheric pressure there was a slight decomposition into the 
monoethyl denvative The refractive index was djs = 1 4767 The specific gravity 25°/4° was 
0 94476 

1-Phenyl-l-Elhoxy-Propene-l — ^When propiophenone diethyl acetal was boiled 
for some time under atmospheric pressure, it was partially decomposed into the 
monoethyl derivative and ethyl alcohol In order to carry this decomposition to 
completion, some agent must be introduced as an alcohol acceptor (8) Acetyl 
chloride serves very well m this capacity, but since one by-product resulting is 
hydrochlonc acid, which would effect complete hydrolysis of the acetal, this 
must be neutrahzed as formed Pjmdine functions admirably for this purpose 

‘ Reconstructed from a thesis by Ernest L Beals presented in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of Science at the Oregon State College 
’ Professor of Pharmaej Oregon State College 
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To a mixture of 25 Gtn of propiophenone diethyl acetal with 10 Gm of pyridine, 10 Gm of 
acetyl chlonde was slowly added with stimng the mixture being chilled with ice and salt The 
odor of pyridine disappeared the contents of the flask becommg a pasty white mass After 
standmg fifteen minutes, a slight excess of pyridme was added, and the reaction was allowed to 
stand over night Ether was then added and the flask contents were filtered, w ashmg the pre- 
cipitated pyridme hydrochloride with ether The filtrate was distilled, removing m order the 
ether ethj 1 acetate and pyndme The liqmd remammg m the flask was distilled under reduced 
pressure, practically all passing over at 105° under 19 mm pressure The yields on two sue 
cessit e runs were 83 6% and 92 8% of the theoretical 

The product was a colorless aromatic liquid, immiscible with water, and readily hydrolj zed 
by acids, yieldmg the ongmal ketone It developed a pale yellow color when boiled for some 
time at atmospheric pressure It instantly decolonzed a solution of bromine m carbon tetra- 
chloride A determmation of its molecular weight bv the freezmg-pomt method m benzene gave a 
value of 161 (Calculated for QHs C(0 CiHs) CH CHj was 162 ) The boiling pomt under 
varymg pressure was (12 mm = 95-96°), (16 mm = 100-101°), (19 mm — 105°) and (760 
mm = 220-221° corr ) At 25° the refractive index lay between 1 5207 and 1 5210, and the 
specific gravity at 25°/4° was 0 95441 

In attempbng to convert this compound into racemic ephednne, some difficul- 
ties were encountered which have not as yet been overcome, but the investigation is 
to be continued 


SUMMARY 

1 In attempting to synthesize ephedrine by a new method, a new compound 
was produced, propiophenone diethyl acetal, the physical constants of which were 
determined 

2 This acetal was converted into an unsaturated compound, alsp new in the 

literature, 1-phenyl-l-ethoxy-propene-l, the physical constants of which were also 
ascertained , ' 

3 Work will be continued on converting this unsatiuated compound into 

ephednne ^ ' 
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SCHEELE SESQUICENTENNIAL 

German apothecaries held a Scheele memorial meetmg m cooperation with the Society for 
the History of Pharmacy, m Stralsund, May 17th Carl Wilhelm Scheele was bom m Stralsund, 
December 1742, he died m Kopmg, May 1786 Swedish apothecanes participated m the memo 
rial meeting, the addresses of the occasion included one on Scheele — the man, and another as the 
scientist Scheele uas employed for a number of >eais m the Apotek which he acquued m 1776 
and here he died ten years later Observation experimentation and saenfiemg devotion gamed 
for him surpassing emmence 
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CORRECTABLE PHARMACEUTICAL AND CHEMICAL 
INCOMPATIBILITIES * 

BY GEORGE L SECORD 

The problem which gives the prescription pharmacist the greatest concern 
and the subject which enters into all branches of pharmaceutical learning, is In 
compatibility involving more particularly the pharmaceutical and chemical types 
The degree of permissible deviation from the prescription proper, is a matter of 
considerable controversy with many pharmacists, due largely to an inferiority com 
plex, a lack of sufficient therapeutic knowledge or an imwarranted fear that any 
modification of the prescription would either change it medicinally or that such a 
change would meet with disfavor on the part of the physician 

No calling of any consequence was ever practiced by “rule of thumb ” Botli 
pharmacy and medicine are extremely broad m their apphcation, and just as the 
physician’s selections of remedies must be varied with the patient’s needs, so the 
pharmacist must adjust his training to the peculiarities of the prescription 

Obviously, no agent should be used which increases the danger, changes the 
appearance, permanency, imiformity of dose or intended effectiveness which would 
m any manner, or in any material degree, alter the medicinal effect from that ongi 
naUy intended by the physician Correctives then, m this sense, should be employed 
m the minimum quantities and only those Changes resorted to under this order of 
things which would be important therapeutically and acceptable to the physician, 
realizing that m every case the finished product must represent the original intent 
of the physician in its fullest measure This thought is always an element of the 
greatest importance 

It is a matter of record that opinions of pharmacists are sought more and more 
by the members of the medical profession Experience teaches them to respect the 
training and ability of the men who carry on the ethical practices of our profession 
Confidence and recognition for the pharmaceutical profession must be established, 
if pharmacists are to fulfil in the greatest measure the type of service that is expected 
of them — in the face of certain interests that have unfortunately swept the country, 
and who by their persistency have crushed out a large part of pharmacy’s nghtful 
practice and flooded the country with high-priced specialties Notwithstanding 
this vigorous campaign, the courage of pharmacists is demonstrated by progress and 
the study of incompatibilities presents a phase of pharmaceutical and medical re 
search 

It IS of fundamental importance that pharmacists strive for professional recog- 
nition and advancement 

The incompatibilities presented are studies of some of the more common prob 
lems which frequently confront the pharmacist It is not intended that these pre 
scnptions with the accompanymg remarks convey anything particularly unusual to 
the prescription pharmacist, but they have proved satisfactory over a long period 
of years 

Pharmaceutical and Chemical Incompatibilities 


Acetylsalicylic Acid 

10 

Potassium Citrate 

10 

Syrup ) 

■nr . f of caUi 

Water S r ) 

CO 


* Section onPracticalPharmacyandDispcnsing.A Pn A , Portland meeting, 1035 
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This IS a typical example of the every-day prescnption in a drug store when for the purpose 
of convenience the physician desires to present the medication m liquid form 

Acetyl Salicylic Acid being only partially soluble in this proportion, even m the presence 
of the potassium citrate, which contnbutes to its solubility, separates from the mam body of the 
liquid and is partially deposited and suspended on the surface The rapidity with which this 
separation takes place does not permit of a umform dose even when the mixture is thoroughly 
shaken and, therefore, it becomes necessary to add an agent of suspension for the purpose of m 
creasing the viscosity and thereby preventmg the easy separation of this insoluble matenal The 
substance best adapted to this prescnption is tragacanth, 5 grains will accomplish the object 
desired, holding the msoluble Acetyl Salicylic Acid in a highly umform degree of suspension until a 
dose can be poured 

2 Fluidextract of Ins 5 

Aromatic Elixir q s 60 

This prescnption clearly demonstrates a type of pharmaceutical mcompatibihty resultmg 
from a change m menstrua The resinous character of ins requires approximately 80% of alcohol 
This IS also true for drugs like buchu When galenical preparations of this kind are brought in 
contact with vehicles such as Elixir of Pepsin Compound and Aromatic Elixir which are relatively 
low in alcoholic content a lowering of alcoholic percentage takes place with resultmg precipitation 
The correction is by addition of sufficient alcohol to prevent this precipitation When two or 
more galenicals are present, one with a high alcohol content and another with a relatively low 
content, obviously, there cannot result a thoroughly clear hauid since an intermediate alcohol 
content must prevail, that is, an average between that of each of the preparations present The 
correction was made with 4 drachms of alcohol 

R 3 Bismuth Subnitrate 8 

Phenyl Salicylate 4 

^P}ofeach2S 60 

This prescription carries two insoluble substances — bismuth subnitrate and phenyl sail 
cylate While bismuth subnitrate is an impalpable powder, phenyl salicylate is a crystalline 
body requiring careful treatment m a mixture of this kind The modus operands is to reduce the 
phenyl salicylate to a fine powder in a mortar and mix thoroughly wath the bismuth subnitrate 
To this the symip is added gradually and finally the water Heat should nev er be employed in a 
preparation of this land, since it fuses the phenyl salicylate and permits it to recrystallize in the 
mixture 

Both bismuth submtrate and phenyl salicylate separate rapidly from this mixture and as a 
consequence must receive proper attention The correction is made wnth 5 grains of tragacanth 
which is mixed intimately with tlie powders before the addition of the Syrup Its presence in 
creases the viscosity of the preparation preventing the ready separation of the msoluble bodies 


Citrated Caffeine 

0 03 

Acetyl Salicylic Acid 

4 0 

Phenacetine 

2 0 

Ehxir Pepsin Compound g s 

60 0 


This prescription presents another type requiring a suspension agent Here again traga- 
canth IS the preferred substance however, owing to the alcoholic content of the Elixir of Pepsin 
Compound, 7 grams of tragacanth arc required to accomplish the object desired 

R 5 Adrenalin Chloride Sol 
Menthol ) , . 

Camphor 
Olive Oil g J 

Owang to the aqueous nature of solution of adrenalin chlonde, it is immiscible wath the 
menthol, camphor, olive oil Correction is made by obtaining permission from the physiaan to 
use the practical equiv alent in an oil solution, namely , adrenalin inhalant, R 6 The same pnn- 


4 0 
0 03 
30 0 
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aple IS portraj ed m prescnption 6, wherein through ignorance of solubility the physician has pre 
scnbed ephednne sulphate in place of ephednne alkaloid 


I? 6 Ephednne Sulphate 0 30 

Menthol \ 

Camphor J of each 0 016 

Olive Oil ) 

Liquid Petrolatum j of each q s 30 0 

The correction is m obtammg the permission of the physician to substitute ephednne alka 
loid III an equal amount for the ephednne sulphate thus providmg for a relatively clear preparation 

R 7 Spint Nitrous Ether 16 0 

Potassium Citrate 30 0 

Water q s 60 0 


Potassium citrate is very soluble m water and nearly msoluble m alcohol When a nearl) 
saturated solution in water is prepared, as in this instance, this solution becomes immiscible ivith 
the Spint of Nitrous Ether, which is alcoholic, and the two substances are noticeably separated 
and mix ivith difficulty The speed with which the separation takes place prevents the giving of a 
uniform dose The correction is in the dilution of the prescription to twice its quantity with water 
and doubling the dose Potassium citrate is not thrown out of solution for the reason that the 
affimty of the -nater for this substance is greater than for the alcohol 

R 8 Solution Aluminum Acetate 12 

Hydrous Wool Fat 6 

Petrolatum q s 30 

In the foregoing an ointment is wanted and the physician expects owing to the properties 
clauned for wool fat, that the 12 cc of solution of aluminum acetate will be picked up with the 6 
Gm of S' ool fat This is erroneous since the hydrous wool fat will not take care of that quantity 
of fluid The correction is in substituting 6 Gm of Aquafor for an equal weight of petrolatum 

R 9 Zmc Sulphate 0 03 

Water 2 0 

Sol Adrenalin Chloride 3 0 

Petrolatum, white 

This prescription is intended for an eye ointment The 3 mg of zinc sulphate are dis 
solved in n ater solution of adrenal m chloride added and this added to 26 Gm of white petrolatum 
The ointment as prepared would appear to be free from criticism, but upon standing a short time 
separates water, due to the immiscibility of this quantity of aqueous material with Petrolatum 

The correction is m substituting 6 Gm of Aquafor for an equal weight of white petrolatum 

R 10 Fluidextract Buchu 10 

Aromatic Elixir 60 

Opportunity is taken to show the application of the Elixir Iso Alcoholic advocated by 
Dr Bernard Fantus of the University of Illinois College of Medicine Fluidextract of Buchu is 
shown Mith aromatic elixir resulting m the profuse separation of the resinous constituents of the 
drug 

Buchu IS also shown with Elixir Iso Alcoholic which results in a beautifully clear liquid 
Elixir Iso Alcoholic means of the same strength In other words Fluidextract of Buchu has an 
alcohohe strength of 80% To be essentially miscible vnth it Elixir Iso-Alcoholic should be of the 
same strength In making this Elixir an elixir of low aicohohc content is employed, 6% and a high 
one of 90% These ti\ o preparations are used in vanous proportions to obtain an alcoholic prepa 
ration of the desired strength 


Spirit Nitrous Ether 

8 0 

Potassium Iodide 

2 6 

Syrup 


Water q s 

30 0 
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Most specimens of Spmt of Nitrous Ether present an acid reaction due either to errors m 
manufacture or the breaking down of ethyl mtnte through long standing It is a well known fact 
that nitrous acid is incompatible with iodides, and smce Spint of Nitrous Ether is a solution of 
ethyl nitrite, a reaction naturally follows with liberation of iodine turning the prescnption a bnght 
red 

The correction is in neutralizing the free acid m the spirit of nitrous ether before addmg it 
to the other ingredients, preferably with some agent like potassium bicarbonate Prescnptions 
thus prepared have kept for several years without liberation of iodine 


12 Potassium Iodide 5 0 

Sodium Nitrite 2 0 

Syrup of Squill 15 0 

Water g r 120 0 


This prescription presents the same type of incompatibility as No 11 in a little different 
way Sodium nitrite is used m the presence of potassium iodide and syrup of squill which is acid 
Acetic acid breaks down the sodium mtnte forming mtrous acid which is mcompatible with potas 
Slum iodide, liberating free lodme 

The correction is in obtaining the physician’s permission to use an equivalent amount of 
another preparation of squill which IS free from acid preferably an equivalent amount therapeuti- 
cally of the fluidextract which is free from acid 

E 13 Compound Solution Iodine 10 

Eli\ir Iron Quimne and Strychnine N F g i 120 

This prescnption presents another chemical incompatibility resulting m the precipitation 
of the alkaloids of quimne and strychmne 

The correction is m raising the alcoholic content of the preparation to a point where the 
quantities of these substances present will be soluble This is accomplished with 8 cc of alcohol 
substituted for an equivalent amount of the Elixir of Iron Quimne and Stiychnine before the 
addition of the Lugol’s Solution 

R 14 Codeine Sulphate 0 6 

Potassium Bromide 40 0 

Syrup 

Water of each q s 120 0 

The codeine previously dissolved in a part of the water is added to a solution of potassium 
bromide in the balance of syrup and ivater with the almost immediate formation of a white prc 
cipitation of codeine alkaloid The corrective measure is to replace 10 cc of the ivater with alco 
hoi and^add the solution of codeme sulphate to this mixture The alcohol acts dissolving upon 
the codeme alkaloid and prevents its precipitation A prescription of this kind as corrected is 
acceptable to the physician and safe for use by the patient 


I? 15 Strychmne Sulphate 0 020 

Potassium Iodide 5 0 

Syrup 15 0 

Water g s 120 0 


To strengthen the reaction 10 times this quantity of strychnine was used 

This presents the same problem as given in the precedmg prescnption, but owing to the 
small dose of strychnine it is somewhat more treacherous Strychnine is deposited as a white 
crystal and as such is difficult to defect The correctix e measure is as before, namely, alcohol in 
suffiaent amount, approximately 6 cc , which acts dissolvingly upon the alkaloid keeping it safely 
in solution F or purposes of exhibit the quantity of strychnine is increased 10 times 


Tincture Digitalis 

10 0 

Morphine Sulphate 

0 5 

Liquor Potassium Arscnite 

12 0 

Peppermint Water g j 

120 0 
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The mcompatibles are morphine sulphate and the potassium arsemte solution nhich is 
decidedl> alkaline Smce there is insufficient alcohol present to keep the precipitated morphine 
m solution more alcohol must be added, 12 cc are necessary 


R 17 Soluble Ferric Phosphate 12 0 

Acid Phosphoric 8 0 

Str j chmne Sulphate 0 030 

Eli\ Aromatic 

Cinnamon Water of each q s 120 0 


Sodium citrate in feme phosphate is the substance which makes feme phosphate soluble 
In the presence of phosphoric acid, the sodium citrate is converted into sodium phosphate result 
ing in the precipitation of feme phosphate To prevent the precipitation it is necessary to add 3 
drachms of sodium atrate to the three drachms of feme phosphate solution or use 10% solution of 
meta phosphoric acid in a mortar and dissolve — add the remainder of water and finally the phos 
phone acid — a clear solution results 


18 Betanaphthol 

0 

60 

Balsam Peru 

8 

0 

Acid Salicylic 

2 

0 

Olive Oil 

45 

0 

Lime Water q s 

120 

0 


Since both an acid and alkali are present some trouble should be expected When the 
lime water is added to the olive oil a small amount of calcium oleate is formed which in turn 
emulsifies the balance of the olive oil To this mixture, the betanaphthol dissolved in a small 
amount of alcohol is added then the Balsam of Peru, warmed and added very gradually under 
shaking or mixing in a mortar and lastly, the salicylic acid also dissolved in a small amount of 
alcohol As soon as the salicylic acid is added, calcium salicylate is formed which releases the 
calcium from the calcium oleate thus destroymg the insoluble soap which in turn removes the 
agent of emulsification and the preparation becomes an unsightly mixture 

To correct it is necessary to consult the physician and obtain his permission to eliminate 
either the salicylic acid or the lime water If the lime water is eliminated an ordinary emulsion 
wnth acacia can be easily prepared resultmg in the same type of mixture The Balsam of Peru is 
somewhat troublesome, but can be properly handled through careful emulsification in the mixture 

I? 19 Crude Coal Tar 6 0 

Solution Aluminum Subacetate 12 0 

Petrolatum q s 60 0 

Crude coal tar and solution of aluminum subacetate are not throughly picked up by the 
petrolatum The crude coal tar remains stringy and the solution of aluminum subacetate sepa 
rates in drops 

To correct it is necessary to substitute 10 drachms of Aquafor for an equal amount of 
petrolatum when a smooth and homogeneous ointment is produced 

I? 20 Mercurochrome 1 

Water 10 

Petrolatum 20 

The physician has intended the petrolatum to pick up the water, necessary for solution of 
Mercurochrome This, however is not accomplished The pharmaeist has one of two sugges 
tions to offer to the physician 

1 To substitute a part (10 Gm ) of the petrolatum ivith wool fat 

2 To substitute 5 Gm of petrolatum ivith an equal weight of Aquafor 

Owing to the simplicity of handling the latter method is shown here in the exhibit — (at the 
meetmg) 
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PHARMACY IN MISSISSIPPI * 

BY LEW WALLACE ' 

It has been a pleasure to look back through the years and study the thoughts 
of the men who have helped to shape the destiny of our profession in this state smce 
the earliest days The idea of making the practice of pharmacy a pmnlege under 
the law was conceived, and to this end the first meeting of the Mississippi State 
Pharmaceutical Association was held m the Senate chamber at the capital, June 12, 
1883 

A number of pharmacists from all secbons of the state met in response to the 
followmg call 

"Mississippi Stale Pharmaceutical Associalton — The time seeming propitious and the state 
of our profession demanding it, we, the undersigned druggists of the state of Mississippi, deem it 
proper to call for a convention to be held at Jackson, June 12 1883, for the purpose of organizing 
a State Pharmaceutical Association The object of the association will be to unite its members 
in the bonds of fellowship and common mterest, that they may cooperate m elevating the profes 
Sion, as well as protecting it from the many evils which now affect our trade We smcerely trust 
that this effort will receive the hearty and generous support of every druggist in the state feehng 
assured that it will prove a great benefit to all The tune and place designated for this convention 
was selected m view of the fact that June is usually a dull month m trade, and Jackson is the most 
central, as well as the most accessible point m the state ” This meetmg was attended by about 30 
pharmacists 

These men, feelmg that orgamzation, unity of action and corapanson of ideas 
were essential to the advancement of any cause, and behevmg that there was room 
for the elevation and extension of pharmaceutical knowledge among the druggists of 
the state, that there existed a necessity for some supervision of the dispensing of 
drugs and medicme, both for their own and the general welfare, and that such re- 
sults could best be accomplished by a State Pharmaceutical Association, passed a 
resolution as follows 

Resolved, That we, druggists and apothccanes from different parts of the state, who are now 
assembled m convention in the city of Jackson, do hereby organize ourselves into a permanent 
association for the purpose of accomplishing such results, and that we adopt a constitution and 
by laws 

Thereupon, according to the record, a constitution and by-laws was adopted 
To this day the wisdom and forethought of those men are very much in evidence in 
the present constitution and by-laws of the Mississippi State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation 

We find that the pioneers m pharmacy of this state in the initial meetmg of our 
Association expressed themselves as having for then- aim the uniting of the reput- 
able pharmacists of Mississippi for mutual protection, assistance, encouragement 
and improvement To encourage scientific research, to develop pharmaceutical 
talent, to elevate the standards of our professional thought and, ultimately, to re- 
strict the practice of pharmacy to properly qualified druggists and apothecanes 

Our first pharmacy legislation was enacted into law m 1892, and some time 
later an additional law was enacted, creatmg the Board of Pharmaceutical Exami- 
ners In 1921 our law requiring college graduation from a recognized college of 

• Section on Education and Legislation, A Pn A , Portland meetmg, 1935 
' Laurel Miss 
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pharmacy was made a part of the Mississippi Code, and since that day, pharmac) 
has looked upward and to better things m Mississippi 

The passage of the prerequisite requirements was not an act of chance, and a 
r^sum^ of the advancement of pharmacy m Alississippi would be sadly lacking, if 
it failed to touch even spanngly the life and work of at least a few of tlie noble men 
who have stood by our profession through the years 

Early after the begmnmg of the twentieth century, a young man with a vision 
fought long and hard for pharmacy, and about 1908, succeeded m having estab 
lished at the University of Mississippi a department of pharmacy This man, who 
was none other than our present well-loved Henry Minor Faser, was unanimously 
elected dean of the School of Pharmacy and was the first to open its doors to the 
youth of Mississippi The School of Pharmacy was housed in a small part of the 
basement of one of the oldest buildings at Oxford But in the few short years be 
tween 1908 and 1921, the energetic leadership of Dr Faser, as he is affectionately 
known to hundreds of Mississippi pharmacists, earned his department from its 
humble beginning in the basement of an old building to an outstandmg place among 
the fagades of the campus Due to Dr Faser’s untirmg efforts, there was erected 
in a prominent part of the campus circle a $350,000 00 pharmacy building, with all 
modem equipment and conveniences It was a sad day for Mississippi pharmacy 
when Dr Faser, some eight years ago, resigned as dean of the School of Pharmacy 
But through every dark cloud there is a silver lining, and we found our ray of hope 
that his place could be fiUed when the State of Mississippi secured as the dean of our 
School of Pharmacy, Elmer L Hammond, a man m whom we are justly proud and 
a man who has adequately and fittingly upheld the traditions of the School of Phar 
macy at "Ole Miss ” Dean Hammond has won a place in the hearts of Mississippi 
pharmacists and has had a very important part in shaping our activities 

The Legislative Committee added very little to our pharmacy laws from 1921 
to 1934 However, the members of our Association were active during these years 
and did many things to improve conditions Outstanding during this time was the 
proposal of President Charles E Wilson, of the Association, about four or five years 
ago, vhen his plan of a paid business manager was adopted at Vicksburg and unani- 
mously supported by the druggists of Mississippi Claude E Andmg of Flora, 
Mississippi, was elected as our first paid business manager Mr Andmg did won 
derful work throughout Mississippi for the cause But after a time the program 
was discontinued because it was found impossible to put through our measure due 
to the fact that our efforts were directed against issues controllable only by legal 
procedure, and Mr Andmg and the members of our official family had nothing more 
than the backing of a voluntary organization Such men as S B Key, present 
secretary of the Mississippi Pharmaceutical Association, Fred W Duckworth, 
prominent and valuable member of our organization, H B Meinms, Lumberton, 
Chester F Jones, Jackson, G W Hamson, Forest, P K Thomas, Tupelo, 
B W Johnson and J L Hicks, Laurel, Mississippi, W J Cox, Batesville, Sam 
McDuffey, Nettleton, and Charles E Wilson, director of our U S P and N F Pro 
gram, along with many others, w ere outstanding during these years for the better 
ment of conditions in AIississippi pharmacy To them untiring efforts and sugges 
tions IS due the credit for the launchmg of our present program that is backed by 
the mandate of organized society and has for its obiective the creation of a strong 
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and determined desire in the minds of the pharmacists in this state to stand by 
their profession m order that the public will stand by them 

On March 9, 1934, there was enacted mto law that part of chapter 338 of the 
Mississippi Code known as House Bill No 155 This legislation, designed to 
throw a protective band around the profession of pharmacy, mcludes everythmg 
in the way of drugs and medicine other than patent, propnetary and household 
remedies Our Legislative Committee, guided by the expenence of pharmacists 
in other states and ably assisted by T O Slaughter, Waynesboro, saw fit to exempt 
these medicmes, feeling that there was little need for legislation to cover their sale 
and distnbution The Legislative Committee, with reference to this controver- 
sial subject, felt that regulation should begm with the manufacture and end with 
the pharmacist 

Pharmacy m Mississippi to-day has more than one leg upon which to stand, 
and we are at this time engaged m the multiple task of strengthening these legs to 
put our profession m the high position it deserves We are advocating — and there 
IS every indication that we shall cany to a successful conclusion — the formation of 
what we are pleased to call a Southeastern Drug Club composed of several southern 
states to band together for mutual protection At the convention of last June we 
adopted a program of U S P and N F extension similar to other U S P and 
N F plans, and Charles E Wilson, Cormth, Mississippi, was unanimously elected 
as the Director of this division of our program We have an active paid committee 
whose duty it is to seek ways and means of cooperating with each division of or- 
ganized activity within this state for the purpose of exchangmg suggestions and to 
establish a spirit of cooperation — 

We are face to face with our problems and realize that we hav^a tremendous 
task m front of us, but when we thmk back over the record of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and other organizations that^have so long cham- 
pioned the cause of pharmacy, we are encouraged by a knowledge of their achieve- 
ments and are determined to carry on 

The pharmacists of Mississippi are proud of their national organization, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and have a deep and sincere interest 
in the success'of its undertakings 

Note Mississippi now has an A Ph A Student Branch — See April Journal, page 366 


PASTEUR S TREATMENT OF HYDROPHOBIA * 

‘ Once more M Pasteur has startled the cmhzed world with the prospect of a great dis 
covery m medical science He believes and many of the greatest medical authonties believe with 
him, that he has perfected a method of treatment of hydrophobia which shall be not only prophy- 
lactic but, what IS of far greater importance, curative also He has for a long tune occupied him- 
self with experiments with the virus of this dreadful disease He has kept a number of mad dogs, 
has obtained the poison from their saliva, and has moderated it to a safe ddution by successive 
inoculations on rabbits, he has ‘ vacemated" dogs with this modified virus and he has proved 
that under the influence of the vaccinaUon they are not, to all appearance, liable to mfecUon 
Of late he has had the opportunity of testmg his solution of the virus on human beings The 
discovery is still on its trial but there can be no doubt of the great hope which may reasonabI> 
be entertamed that this most terrible of diseases may not only be cured but extirpated ” 

* Retrospect of fifty years ago — from Chemist and Druggist 
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EARLY DRUG STORES IN OKLAHOMA * 

BY LOYB E HARRIS ‘ 

YTien was the first drug store established in Oklahoma? That question has 
not been answered Oklahoma was settled in relatively small sections at a time 
and has been under the flags of a number of governments at vanous penods 
It IS not the purpose of this paper to review the history of the state, but some faets 
will be of interest 

Coronado, m 1540, together with thirty horsemen traveled through Oklahoma 
into Kansas and then returned through the panhandle to Texas To the east, 
De Soto had sailed from Cuba and explored Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and 
possibly Missouri and eastern Kansas This gave the Spanish claim to all of what 
is now Oklahoma (1) 

The French came to this terntory after Sieur de Bienville founded New Orleans 
in 1718 From that point, traders came into eastern Oklahoma and some proba- 
bly went up Red River and across the plains of the western part of the state (2) 

Oklahoma became a part of the United States as the result of the Louisiana 
Purchase, Apnl 30, 1803 (3) Soon after this date President Jefferson sent several 
explonng parties into the acquired lands and some of them visited Oklahoma 
Z M Pike and James B Wilkinson, twenty-three soldiers and some Osage and 
Parvnee Indian chiefs, who had been to see the President, started from New Orleans 
in July 1804 They traveled to the Arkansas River where Wilkinson became ill 
He and five men started back home, crossing that part of Oklahoma along the 
nver (4) 

Thomas Nuttall, the botanist, visited Oklahoma m 1819 with a party of 
soldiers who had been sent to remove some white families that had settled in what 
IS now Choctaw County He reported finding, m addition to the many plants, a 
salt works This was on a tnp up the Arkansas River to Glenn’s trading house, 
near the mouth of the Verdigns River (5) Jacob Fowler descnbed Bean’s salt 
works, located on the Illinois River in 1821 The salt was obtained by evaporat- 
ing the water from a salt well in huge kettles (6) 

Fort Gibson was established in Oklahoma m 1824 Washington Irving 
visited there in 1832 and traveled through central Oklahoma with the rangers, 
his expenences are descnbed m his “A Tour of the Prairies ” 

The Cherokee Indians, living in Georgia, made a treaty in 1817 to move west 
to Arkansas, between the Arkansas River and White River They agreed to move 
on further west, m 1828, to seven million acres of land m Oklahoma Many of them 
did not leave Georgia until 1838 when they were rounded up and brought to the 
Oklahoma lands This is one of the forced removals of the Indians that is well known 
for the many hardships (7) 

Practically aU of Oklahoma had been explored by 1835, but there were few 
towns The first mission was established in 1820, but records of the first drug store 
are missing 

Tahlequah was established as the Capital of the Cherokee Nation m 1839 (8) 
Walter Evans, who had mamed a Cherokee, opened a drug store there in 1870 

* Section on Historical Pharmacy A Pii A Portland meeting, 1935 

* Um\ ersit> of Oklahoma School of Pharmacy 
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The store was sold to a man by the name of Pendleton, who disposed of it to Poke 
Carter m 1888 Both of the latter had Cherokee wives The store has been m 
the same location since its opening and in the same building since 1887 A ilr 
Crew bought a part interest in it in 1896 and his brother bought the other from 
Carter six years later They mstalled walnut fixtures in 1890, bnnging them from 
Georgia to Fort Snuth, Arkansas, by tram and then by wagon to Tahlequah 
The store is still owned by the Crews (9) 

Early General Merchandise stores had drug departments This is evidenced 
by an advertisement appeanng in The Cherokee Advocate, a newspaper published 
in Tahlequah The one in the issue of July 28, 1880, read, in part, as follows 
"J Thompson, Dealer in General Merchandise, Tahlequah, C N — ^A Full Stock 
of Drugs Always Kept on Hand ” The first advertisement of a drug store in Tahle- 
quah was found m this same paper m 1882 This read “Tahlequah Drug Store 
Always on hand a full line of Drugs, Fancy Grocenes and Toilet Articles Physi- 
cians’ Prescnptions Carefully Compounded at any hour, day or night An Expen- 
enced Druggist always present” (10) 

A drug store was in existence m Vimta, Cherokee Nation, in 1877 An adver- 
tisement in The Cherokee Advocate showed that it was owned by J T Cunmngham 
and J R Trott, M D It was known as the "J T Cunningham and Co , Vmita, 
Drug Store ” The same advertisement carried the information that they had en- 
larged their Drug Estabhshment and that they earned Stationery, Cigars, Fancy 
Candy, Tobacco, Wmdow Glass, Putty, Paints, Perfumes, etc , also Patent Medi- 
cines and that prescnptions were filled (11) 

Another early drug store of the Indian Territory was established by Charles 
Hokey, January 7, 1888, in Krebs Mr Hokey came to the Indian Temtory from 
Missoun in 1876 and worked in the coal mines He was issued a permit for his 
drug store by the Choctaw Nation, this yearly permit costing him ten dollars 
(SIO 00) H H Hokey, his 16-year old son, started to work in the store m 1890 
He acquired it in 1908 The store is advertised as "Hokey’s Drug Store The 
Oldest Drug Store m Oklahoma, Since 1888” (12) 

The Cherokee treaty established what was known as the Neutral Stnp There 
was a drug store in Benton County, town of Benton (now Beaver County and the 
town does not exist) in 1888 This is shown by an advertisement in the Benton 
County Banner, Friday, August 3, 1888 It read "B D Fowler, Proprietor of 
Post-Office Store, Keeps constantly on hand a full line of DRUGS and Patent 
Medicines A choice line of TOBACCOS m connection with stock’ ’ (13) 

After much agitation by the so-called "Boomers,” the Oklahoma Lands were 
opened for settlement by the white men The Congress passed this act as a rider 
to the Indian Appropnation Bill President Harrison issued the Proclamation on 
March 23, 1889, that these lands would be open for settlement on April 22, 1889 
This was the first of the famous “Runs” for land in the settlement of Oklahoma 
It IS estimated that from 30,000 to 40,000 people came into Oklahoma on that day 
(14) 

With this vast throng of people came a number of druggists One of these was 
C P Wickmiller He had previously been in Oklahoma, having made his earlier 
tnp as the photographer of the Captain David L Payne’s expedition, February 
1883 In this expedition there were 133 praine schooners, over 500 men and three 
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women He was finally removed from the territory by soldiers, but when he 
heard of the President’s Proclamation, he made preparations to return 

He hired two teams and borrowed a yoke of oxen from his father-in-law 
Fixtures and supplies w’ere loaded on and he started He arrived on time and 
staked the lot that has been the location of the Wickmiller Drug Store ever since 
That same afternoon he put up his tent, propped up his sign “Drug Store” and did 
business on the day of the opening 

JSIr Wickmiller was born in Prussia in July 1858 and came to the United 
States at the age of five He attended public school, at the age of six, m Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and fimshed the course Geography was especially interesting to 
him and caused him to start traveling at an early age He is now seventy-seven 
years old and has been in all of the states and in fifteen foreign countries 

He registered as an Assistant Pharmacist in Kansas in 1885 and as a Pharma- 
cist m 1886 His certificate as Registered Pharmacist in Oklahoma is number four- 



Half tone on left shows the first drug store in Chandler, Okla , started by A D Wright, 
September 22, 1891 Mr Wnght is the second man from the right, hand on tent pole The build 
mg on the right later, replaced the tent 


teen He has served as president of the State Pharmaceutical Association and as 
secretary of the Board of Pharmacy 

Mr Wickmiller has also taken active interest in the civic affairs of the town 
and the state he has helped to build He was second mayor of his towm, also, 
chairman of the finance committee that started the first public school and he hired the 
first teacher He is a past Grand Commander of Knights Templar of Oklahoma 
His collection of relics, especially Indian, and curios is one of the best pnvate collec- 
tions m the country (15) 

Another of the “Runs” was the openmg of the Sac and Fox territory A D 
Wnght made this nm and established a drug store on September 22, 1891 He was 
among the early amvals and staked a good location He erected his tent, erected 
his sign and was ready for busmess (see picture) Mr Wnght had been m partner- 
ship m a drug store in Guthne, Oklahoma, since late m 1889 The pictures give the 
de\ elopment of the Wnght Drug Store He is still in business at the same location 
Mr Wnght was bom m Beekman, N Y, February 9, 1863, his father was an 
undertaker and carnage maker He graduated from the public schools of Beek 
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man and from tEe Wilbraham Academy located m Massachusetts, in 1883 He 
came to Oklahoma m 1889 (16) 

The present Greer County, Oklahoma, was a part of what is known as "Old 
Greer County ” It was ongmally claimed by Texas and was orgamzed as a Count}' 
by that State m 1886 This was grass land country and part of the "Cattle Coun- 
try ” This land was awarded to Oklahoma by a decision of the Supreme Court, 
March 10, 1896 (17) The town site of Mangum, Greer County, Texas, was laid 
out by H C Sweet m 1884 (18) Dr R C Hannah, a physiaan from Texas, 
came there in September 1887 and opened a drug store under the name of R C 
Hannah and Co , his partner was Dr H M Ferguson The fixtures and supphes 
were freighted, overland by wagon, from Quanah, Texas An advertisement m 
The Mangiim Star, m 1898, gave the information that they were “Dealers m Drugs, 
Stationery, Staple and Fancy Grocenes, Oils, Pamts, Varmshes, Books, and Fancy 
Toilet Articles '' A news item m the same paper read "R C Hannah and Co have 
just put up and sold several mce buggies,’’ and another “R C Hannah and Co 
are now handhng the celebrated Brown wagon They have had a new supply to 
just amve” (19) The picture shows some of the stock in about 1915 



A number of illustrations accompanied the article showmg periods of develop 
^ ment The illustration shows Mr Wnght’s store m Chandler 1915 

Dr Hannah died in 1917 and his son, C C Hannah, conducted the store for 
about six months, when it was sold and the son went to the war The store was 
reopened, in the same location, in 1933, and is being operated by C C Hannah 

The story of early drug stores in Oklahoma is slowly being unfolded It is 
hoped that more information may be supplied from time to time 
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MOSES MAIMONIDES— PHYSICIAN AND AUTHOR OF MEDICAL 

WORKS * 

BY LOUIS GERSHENFELD * 

Moses Maimonides, the Hispano-Jewish philosopher, theologian, physician 
and astronomer, is knovra as Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, and (Rabbi M b M ) hence 
Rambam, often called the Second Moses and known under other names with various 
honorary titles He was bom in Cordova, Spam, on March 30, 1135, died in 
Egypt on December 13, 1204, and was btined in Tiberias, Palestine This year 
marks the octocentennial of the birth of this most interesting character who is 
regarded as the greatest of Medieval Jewish writers, thinkers and scholars His 
fame as a distingmshed, and the most rational, physician of the Middle Ages was, 
however, overshadowed by his famous reputation as a philosopher and Talmudist 
Maimonides never attempted to employ either the Rabbinate or his scholarly 
attainments as a means of livelihood Nothing m all that Maimonides ever wrote, 
either in his early or later days, exceeds in vehemence his denunciation of those who 
lived for gain bv senung the Synagogue or Jewiy with their learning The teacher, 
the scholar, the Rabbi, like the Mishnaic sages of old, must live, he argued, by the toil 
of their hands, just as the layman in Jewish life, and they must not trade their holy 
knowledge for gam Let it be said m all fairness that, though this may have been 
possible before the 14th and during the 13th and earlier centimes, changes later in 
Jew ish life made it impossible for the teacher or Rabbi to perform the many onerous 
and exacting duties demanded of him, requmng as they did undivided devotion and 
absorbing his whole mind and heart and all of his time, unless some revenue ivas 
den\ ed therefrom to enable him and his family to live But the fact, nevertheless, 
remains that Maimonides, who by 1177 was recognized as the official head (Nagid) 
and Chief Rabbi of the Cairo Jews, and, in fact, of the Jewish community of 
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Egypt (Ra's al-umma or al-milla), pursued his Rabbmical and intellectual career 
throughout his entue life without financial gam from such pursuit After the death 
of his brother, Maimonides turned to medicme He deternuned to utdize his 
medical knowledge (which he received from his studies under Rabbinical and Mos- 
lem teachers as a part of general culture) as a means of earning his livelihood, and 
thus, as was so frequently the case with other learned Jews, the Rabbi, the healer of 
the soul, became also the healer of the body As a physician he was at first un- 
known, his practice was not extensive, his fame as a medical practitioner came 
at a much later penod m his career Accordingly, he had time to gi\e public lec- 
tures on philosophical, Talmudic and Rabbimcal subjects Maimomdes, however, 
never estabhshed a formal school He spent much of his time working until the 
completion in 1168 of his "Suaj” (or “Light" or “Maor” (Hebrew)) as the “Com- 
mentary on the Mishnah" was known 

The ray of sunshme in the greatly troubled life of Maimonides was Saladin 
Who knows whether Maimomdes would ever have risen to become the most famous 
Jew of medieval times and one of the greatest Jewish characters of all time had he 
not been Saladm’s contemporary, his subject and, later, physician to his courts 
It was Saladin who introduced into Cairo the Medresa, or Collegiate Mosque, 
with its regular courses of instruction m vaned fields of activities and with its free 
popular public lectures When Saladm’s power was supreme, he appointed the 
Khadi Alfadhel (or al-Qadi al-Fadil al-Baisfini), as Vizir The latter, who (with 
the cooperation of Saladm’s brother, el-'Adil) was practically ruler over Egypt dur- 
ing the last thuty years of Maimonides’ life, selected Maimonides in or about 1185, 
as one of his physicians, alloted him an annual salary and honored him with other 
distmctions Alfadhel, as his master, was devoted to culture and education and 
constantly fostered its promotion Latei Maimonides served as physician to Sala- 
dm and to the latter’s son 

When m 1187, Western Europe heard of the fall of Jerusalem, a new Crusade 
was formed so as to recapture the Holy City The details of the third Crusade 
cannot be told here Suffiice it merely to menbon that Richard I, the Lion Hearted, 
King of England, was at the head of the latter When all was over we find that 
Saladin remained m power and m possession of Jerusalem, which was to remain 
under the protecbon of Moslem rule and the Crescent unbl its capture dunng the 
recent World War In his conquest he was aided by his brother el-'Adil and it was 
the latter who served as the intermediary between Saladin and King Richard It 
may have been that el-‘AdiI, who later was regarded as the Sultan of Egypt, related 
the wonderful deeds of Maimonides to King Richard and that Richard may have 
sought his service as his private physician, an honor which is said to have been de- 
clined by Maimomdes If the latter actually received such a request, or if Richard, 
the Lion Hearted, asked Saladin for his physician, Maimomdes more than like]> 
must have or would have dechned, as it undoubtedly must have appeared to him 
unwise to leave a Moslem samt for a Chnsban brute and savage 

Maimomdes pracbced medicme with religious fervor, as if the medical art was a 
holy calling He himself tells us that the purpose of medicine “was to teach human- 
ity the causes of ill health, the correct dietebc hygiene, the methods of makmg the 
body capable of useful labor, how to prolong life, and how to a\ oid disease It thus 
directly elevates the human being to a lugher moral plane where the pursuit of 
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Truth IS possible and where the happiness of the Soul is attainable ” Those inter 
ested in preventive medicine can gather much of interest m Maimomdes’ wntings, 
for hygiene (and especially dietetic hygiene) is a topic discussed freely and fre- 
quently in many of his works He was a staunch advocate of the guarding against, 
rather than the curmg of, disease 

His extensive medical knowledge was sought by the court and the general 
population ahke He was admired by the dlite, worshipped by the masses and was 
the favorite of royalty and the idol of their subjects In one of his letters wntten 
m 1199 to his disciple Samuel ibn Tibbon advising him not to visit him at that time, 
he gives a vivid picture of his professional duties which required all of his time, day 
and night, so that he had but little freedom for himself, even for his meals In 
spite of these duties, he still fulfilled the funcfaons of Chief Rabbi or Nagid and 
wrote “Responsa” addressed to all parts of the world His energy was invincible 
The following extracts from this letter are of interest 

' Non God knon s that in order to write this to you I have escaped to a secluded spot, where 
people would not think to find me, sometimes leanmg for support against the wall, sometimes 1> ing 
down on acconnt of my excessive weakness, for I have grown old and feeble I dwell at Fostat 
and the Sultan resides at Cairo These two places are two Sabbath days’ journey (about one 
mile and a half) distant from each other My duties to the Sultan are very heavy I am obliged 
to visit him every day early in the morning, and when he or any of his children, or any of the m 
mates of his harem are indisposed I dare not quit Cairo but must stay dunng the greater part of 
the daj in the palace It also frequently happens that one or two of the royal officers fall sick 
and I must attend to their healing Hence, as a rule, I repan- to Cairo very early m the day, 
and e\en if nothing unusual happens I do not return to Fostat until the afternoon Then I am 
almost dying w ith hunger I find the antechambers filled with people, both Jews and Moslems, 
nobles and common people, judges and baihffs friends and foes — a mixed multitude who await 
the time of my return I dismount from my animal, wash my hands, go forth to my patients, 
and entreat them to bear with me while I partake of some slight refreshment the only meal 1 
take in the twenty four hours Then I attend to my patients, wnte prescriptions and directions 
for their vanous ailments Patients go m and out until mghtfall, and sometimes even, I solemnly 
assure you until two hours and more m the mght I converse with and prescribe for them while 
lying down from sheer fatigue, and when night falls I am so exhausted that I can scarcely speak 
In consequence of this no Israelite can have any private interview with me except on the Sabbath 
On that day the whole congregation or at least the majority of the members, come to me after the 
morning service when I mstruct them as to their proceedings dunng the whole week, we study 
together a little until noon, w hen they depart Some of them return and read with me after the 
afternoon service until evemng prayers In this manner I spend that day I have here related 
to you only a part of what you would see if you were to visit me ” 


All of bis medical writings were wntten in Arabic Though these contain 
s umm aries, classifications and elaborations of Galen’s writings derived in the mam 
from the standard Arabic Galemsm of his day (from such authors as al-Razi (Rhazes) 
(bom about the nuddle of the 9th centiuy, died 923 or 24), al-TamimI, Ibn SlnS 
(Axicenna) (9S0-1037), Ibn Wafid, (997-1074), 'All ibn RidwSn (998-1061 or 
1067), and Ibn Zuhr (Avenzoar) (1091 or 94—1161 or 62)), they are tempered with 
his own cntical knowledge gained through his extensive experience by direct ob 
servation and by actual expenmentation His most popular medical work, gener 
ally spoken of as Moses’ Aphonsms or Moses’ Medical Aphorisms or Principles, tvas 
the Kitab al-fusQl fi-1-tibb or Fusfll Musa, (known in Hebrew as Pirqe Mosheh), 
wntten about 1187-1190 It is a collection of 1500 aphorisms extracted from 
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Galen’s writmgs, together with 42 critical remarks Galen's thoughts were classi- 
fied in 24 chapters devoted respectively to 

Chapters (1-S), anatomy, physiology, general pathology, (4-6), symptomatology and 
diagnosis, with special reference to the pulse and urme, (7), etiology, (8-9) general and special 
therapeutics, (10-11), fevers and crises, (12-14), bloodlettmg cathartics emetics, (15) sur- 
gery, (16), gynecology, (17), hygiene, (18), gymnastics massage, etc , (19), bathing, (20) 
dietetics, (21-22), drugs, (23), Galemc ideas which are often misunderstood, and (24), rare 
cases In a final chapter (25), the author outlmes a general cnticism of Galemc medicme and 
philosophy, indicating some forty topics about which Galen contradicted himself It ends with a 
discussion of Galen's teleological ideas from the Biblical standpoint This last chapter the most 
important of the work, was apparently unfinished at the tune of Maimonides' death, as it was 
edited posthumously by the latter’s nephew Yusuf ibn 'Abdallah Abu 1-Ma' ali, in 1204-1205 

Next in popularity only to the Fusul was the Maqala fi-tadbir al-sihha, knoivn 
popularly as the Tadbir al-sihha 

This IS composed of four books on diet and personal hygiene and was addressed about 1198 
to al Malik al Afdal Nur al din ‘All, Saladin’s eldest son The latter suffered from fits of melan 
choha, and requested from Maimomdes, his chief phjsician, a regimen This work a compila- 
tion obtained from ancient and Arabic wntmgs and published first m Hebrew m the Journal 
' Kerem Hemed ’ (III, 9-31), is divided mto four parts, as follows (1) explanations of the case, 
and general hygienic and dietetic rules, with frequent references to Hippocrates and Galen, (2) 
easy remedies for use while travelmg, or when a physician is not available, (3) hygiene of the soul, 
psychotherapeuticmlespartly denved from Anstotle and from al Farabi, (4) summarj ofhjgiene 
and dietetics in the form of seventeen aphonsms The Tadbir al sihha, or Maimomdes’ work on 
personal hygiene and dietetics is of interest from many viewpomts Therein, with bitter sar 
casm and much irony he deplores the low and degraded state of the medical profession dunng his 
tune and the apparent success of various charlatans and braggmg healers He stresses the neces 
sity and importance of a detailed and thorough professional trauung for medical practitioners 
and also the need of careful personal attenUon to one’s patients Details are given concemmg the 
relation between the paUent and his physician, and vice xersa Of mterest is his statement that 
slight indispositions may, whenever possible, be treated without any special help of physician or 
drugs, but a catarrh, he warns, must not be taken too hghtly Though Galen and Hippocrates 
are frequently quoted m this work, he gives his own views on personal hygiene and dietetics 
which are of mterest In this work as well as m others, one finds that his whole theory of health 
IS thus condensed mto two brief rules "A man should not eat too much, nor should he give up 
exercise ’ He constantly warns against satiety and overloadmg the stomach Among some of 
the thoughts promulgated and rules given in this treatise as useful for the preservation of health 
the followmg excerpts are of mterest 

If a person took as good care of himself as he does of his domestic animal he would axoid 
many diseases No one throws food to his animal without measure but he feeds it m accordance 
with Its needs, yet he himself consumes food without any measure or control One should also 
lake into consideration the moving around of domestic ammals and the exercise they get lest the> 
become stiff and perish He, however, does not do that with himself and neglects exercismg his 
body, which is the greatest support of good health and a ward agamst many diseases ” In speaking 
of physical exercise, he contmues "We have mentioned the saying of Hippocrates Con- 
tmuation of good health depends on bemg careful of sluggishness ’ Indeed there is not a thing 
that could take the place of exercise, for with exercise the natural heat gets inflamed and all waste 
matter is thrown off, whereas inertness extinguishes the fire of the natural heat, and the superflui- 
ties of the body are not thrown off 'but not every movement of the bod> is considered by physi 
Clans as exercise ’ Only a vigorous or quick movement, or both combined could be termed exer- 
cise It is w ith the vigorous movement, resulting in change of breathing that the person begins 
to breathe deeply A movement stronger than that bnngs about a fatigue i e a very strong exer- 
cise causes fatigue which not ex erj one is able to stand and there is no particular necessity m that, 
the most beneficial for the preservation of health bemg the brief exercise 

"One should exercise on an empty stomach only, and after the excrements are thrown off 
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(urine and bowels) Likewise, exercise should be avoided m excessive heat and excessive cold, 
the best time for it is early in the morning after one gets up from his sleep and throws off the 
excrements To the general prmciples for the preservation of good health, promulgated bj Galen 
belongs the following ‘Just as movement before eating is altogether beneficial so is mo\c 
ment after eating qmte injunous ’ By this is meant the avoidance of heavy exercise after eating 
as w ell as coitus and bath, which are very harmful, especially to those who naturally have thin and 
narrow vems Yet it is advisable to move around lightly after meals from one end of the room to 
the other until the food is well settled in the stomach and rests there until digested Sleep helps 
digestion especially with those who are in the habit of sleeping m the day time ” 

In his opinion the best of sports are throwing a ball and wrestling Old men should not fail 
to go m for physical exerase of some kind Maimomdes details the quality of different foodstuffs, 
and w ams against the use of food which has begun to deteriorate He recognizes that milk may 
affect individuals differently and m speaking of milk products he says "Fresh milk is a good food 
for those m whose stomach it will not sour, nor ferment, nor form flatulence m the region helow the 
loins Galen recommends that one should add to the milk a little honey and a pinch of salt, 
so as to avoid its curdling m the stomach The best kind of milk is the tenderest, such as milk of 
goats or of she camels which is also good Whatever is prepared from milk or is mixed with it is 
V ery unhealthy, such as ciudicd milk sweet or sour milk mixed together and whey Likewise all 
that is cooked of milk and m milk is unwholesome as food Cheese is a poor and heavy food 
except the fresh w hite cheese w hich is sweet of taste and contams little fat Galen praises it as a 
nounshmg food Other kinds of cheese are objectionable, especially the old cheese containing 
much fat Fresh and melted butter is not a bad food for anybody ” On the whole, Maimomdes 
warns that one should be careful m the selection of fresh fruit which is to be consumed This is 
perhaps due to the fact that many infections prevailed during the early days when eating raw 
fruits and vegetables not washed or cooked properly or peeled He says "Vegetables which 
generally are not w holesome as food are garlic onions, leek (related to the onion) radishes, cab 
bage and egg plant, and people who take care of their health should avoid them Cantaloupe is 
easily digestible when eaten the first thmg in the morning on an empty stomach having no flow of 
bad secretion and not contaming any bad mixture It has then a shght cooling effect on the 
body throws off the urme and cleans the veins of impunties, it bemg thus a wholesome food I 
have mentioned it here, for it is used much by people ” 

In regard to fresh fruit it is well to know that whatever grows on trees cannot be generally 
recommended as food Yet some fruit is not as bad as others so carobs fruit of the lotus tree, 
and the medlar are quite wholesome, whereas figs and grapes are not nearly so bad in fact almost 
wholesome as Galen speaks of figs and grapes as chiefs to all fruit They are, indeed, the least 
injunous yet one should not overtax the blood which is required for digesting all fruit (t e , 
one should not eat too much of this fruit) My statement that whatever grows on trees cannot 
be recommended as food must not be misunderstood, m view of the faet that fruit juices as well 
as sirups and confections prepared from fruits are beneficial as medicine m vanous diseases for the 
virtue of foods as food is different from their virtue as remedies for diseases, this is quite evident to 
those versed m the medical art ” 

"There is a statement of Galen in which he offers a solemn advice to people that they 
should not eat any fruit He says that every year he used to suffer from fever, then following his 
father’s advice completely to abstain from eating fruit, and since then up to the time he wrote his 
treatise he suffered from fever only one day The fact that many people cat these fruits yet do 
not suffer from fever is no proof to the contrary for change m habits and variety in dispositions 
bnng about different rules If the Hindu, e g ate well prepared bread and mutton meat he 
would surely become ill and on the other hand, if one of us limited his diet to rice and fish as the 
Hindus do he would hkewise become ill However the purpose of this treatise is not to cite the 
causes thereof but its aim is that we know that, generally speaking fruits are not wholesome and 
should be eaten m moderate quantity They must not be mixed in any form with other foods 
Fnuts that act as laxatives such as plums, grapes and figs are to be consumed before the meal 
which IS to be taken only after the former is emptied from the stomach, whereas those that act as 
astringents as quinces and pears should be taken after meals m moderate quantities as much as 
to have their fragrance in the stomach Just as figs and grapes arc the best of fruits so are 
peaches and apneots the worst among them The latter two cannot be digested at all an ap 
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preciable quantity of waste matter remammg m the vems mixed with the blood where it eventually 
boils, thus causmg the inception of putnd fever ” 

"Dned fruits such as raisms, dried figs, kernels of pistachio nuts, kernels of dry almonds, 
are not unwholesome, however, they are recommended as beneficial after meals, especially raisms 
and pistachio nuts which are very good for the hver, and 'A healthy hver is our life,' as Galen 
said In a similar manner it is good to take a little of sweet dessert after the meal m order to 
enable the stomach to envelope the food and digest it properly ” His Maqala fn 1-bayan al a 
‘rad (Discourses on the Explanation of Accidents) regarded by some as the contmuation of 
section five of his work on diet, was ivTitten for the same pnnce al-Afdal who was then residing 
at Eiqqua in Upper Egypt This work, known in Hebrew as Teshubot 'al she 'elot peratiyyot 
and m Latin as De causis accidentmm apparentium is divided mto 22 chapters Written about 
1200, It apparently was Maimonides’ last medical effort Therem ate contained many prescnp 
tions, formulas of other physicians with his own criticisms gently expressed, and prescriptions 
by himself follow, which are of interest because of their simplicity and medicmal value 

Maimonides’ work on poisons and antidotes, Kitab al-sumum ual mut'ahama mm al- 
adwiya al quitalah, was written m 1199 for and at the request of the vizu al Qadi al-Fadil, and 
IS also known as the Risalat al-fadiliyya It was translated mto man> languages The Latin 
translation known as De venenis (or contra venena) was a text extensively used by fourteenth cen 
tury physicians The Hebrew translation is known as Ha ma’ amar ha nikbad (or Ha ma'amar be 
ter ’laq) This work a compilation of alt that was known about the subject treated, is divided mto 
two sections, preceded by an introduction, the latter explaming al-Fadil’s efforts to obtain from 
many distant countnes all the ingredients needed to prepare the great thenaca Section I 
divided mto four parts, deals with the venomous stings of insects, (scorpions, spiders, bees, wasps, 
snakes, etc ), the biting of mad dogs and the treatment of such wounds He points out the great 
length of time of the incubation period of rabies, and he states that the bite of a mad dog is to be 
feared, whereas that of a healthy dog is of little importance Section II, divided into six chapters 
deals with vegetable and mineral (mainly internal) poisons (such as verdigns, arsemc, litharge 
opium henbane and other solanaceous herbs, mushrooms, etc ), and their antidotes The 
clmical description of some cases of poisoning are very mterestmg In this work, Maimonides con- 
stantly mentions the necessity for ligation and suction of wounds Here m part are directions 
which he gives for the treatment of poisoned wounds ‘The first thmg to do is to apply a tight 
band above the bitten part so as to prevent the poison gaming entrance to the body While this 
IS being done, an assistant should make incisions m and about the wound, and then, after nnsmg 
one's mouth with oil, or with oil and wine the wound should be thoroughly sucked, being careful 
to spit out everything taken mto the mouth He who so sucks the wound should have no sore 
places m the mouth, nor any canous teeth Should sucking be impossible cuppmg may be re- 
sorted to ” General instruction for rclievmg pain by local applications and the use of remedial 
agents as stimulants (if necessary) are given Much of this practical aid is used to day while 
waiting for specific serum (antivenin) to arrive and to be injected 

Two treatises short and long texts, were xvnttcn by Maimonides on coitus and on the 
hygienic aspects of sexual intercourse This work, the Maqala fi 1 jima' was dedicated to al- 
Muzaffir I, (Ayyubid) Sultan of Hamat (1178-1191), nephew of Saladm The Hebrew transla- 
tions are known as Ma' amar al nbbui ha tashmish and Ma-araar ha mishgal The longer text is 
divided into 19 chapters and deals with differences m sexual temperament, the use and danger of 
sexual intercourse, abstmence, aphrodisiacs and anaphrodisiacs narcotics etc Regarded as an 
authority during his day, and an advocate of sexual intercourse, the following extract is of interest 
'Copulation is life, strength to the body and light to the eyes But when one abuses it, the 
body IS consumed in its vigor and life is crushed Solomon has uell said m his wisdom ‘Give 
not your strength to women ' ” 

The Maqala fi 1 rabw (a work on asthma) wntten about 1190 contains 13 chapters dealmg 
with diet and climate m general with a discussion of the climate and food of different countnes, 
particularly of Egypt The best diet and climate for asthmatics follow His treatise on hemor- 
rhoids (Maqala fi 1 bawasir), known m Hebrew as Ha ma 'amar bi refu 'at ha tehonm, is com- 
posed of seven chapters He asenbed hemorrhoids to bad digestion mainly to chronic constipa 
tion, and advocated a light diet predommantI> vegetanan Mild purgatives, enemas and laxa- 
tives arc desenbed He mentioned the danger of bloodletting desenbes a method of drying up 
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(urine and bowels) Likewise, e^e^clse should be avoided in excessive heat and excessive cold, 
the best time for it is early in the morning after one gets up from his sleep and throws off the 
excrements To the general pnnciples for the preservation of good health, promulgated bj Galen, 
belongs the followmg ‘Just as movement before eating is altogether beneficial, so is mote 
ment after eatmg qmte mjunous ’ By this is meant the avoidance of heavy exercise after eating 
as well as coitus and bath, which are very harmful, especially to those who naturally have thin and 
narrow \eins Yet it is advisable to move around lightly after meals from one end of the room to 
the other until the food is well settled in the stomach and rests there until digested Sleep helps 
digestion especially with those who are in the habit of sleepmg in the day time ” 

In his opinion the best of sports are throwing a ball and wrestling Old men should not fail 
to go m for physical exercise of some kind Maimomdes details the quality of different foodstuffs, 
and warns against the use of food which has begun to deteriorate He recognizes that milk may 
affect individuals differently and m speakmg of milk products he says "Fresh milk is a good food 
for those m whose stomach it will not sour, nor ferment nor form flatulence m the region below the 
loins Galen recommends that one should add to the milk a little honey and a pinch of salt, 
so as to avoid its curdling m the stomach The best kind of milk is the tenderest such as milk of 
goats or of she camels, which is also good Whatever is prepared from milk or is muxed with it is 
\ ery unhealthy such as curdled milk sweet or sour milk mixed together and whey Likewise all 
that IS cooked of milk and m milk is unwholesome as food Cheese is a poor and heavy food, 
except the fresh white cheese which is sweet of taste and contams little fat Galen praises it as a 
nourishing food Other kinds of cheese are objectionable especially the old cheese containing 
much fat Fresh and melted butter is not a bad food for anybody " On the whole, Maimomdes 
warns that one should be careful m the selection of fresh fruit which is to be consumed This is 
perhaps due to the fact that many mfections prevailed dunng the early days when eating raw 
fruits and vegetables not washed or cooked properly or peeled He says “Vegetables which 
generally are not wholesome as food are garlic, onions leek (related to the omon) radishes cab 
bage and egg plant , and people who take care of their health should avoid them Cantaloupe is 
easily digestible when eaten the first thmg in the morning on an empty stomach, having no flow of 
bad secretion and not containmg any bad mixture It has then a shght cooling effect on the 
body , throws off the unne and cleans the veins of impunties it bemg thus a wholesome food I 
haxe mentioned it here, for it is used much by people ” 

In regard to fresh fruit it is well to know that whatever grows on trees cannot be generally 
recommended as food Yet some fruit is not as bad as others so carobs fruit of the lotus tree, 
and the medlar are quite wholesome, whereas figs and grapes are not nearly so bad, in fact almost 
wholesome as Galen speaks of figs and grapes as chiefs to all fruit They are, indeed, the least 
injurious yet one should not overtax the blood which is reqmred for digesting all fruit (» e 
one should not eat too much of this fruit) My statement that whatever grows on trees cannot 
be recommended as food must not be misunderstood, in view of the fact that fruit juices as well 
as sirups and confections prepared from fruits are beneficial as medicine m various diseases, for the 
virtue of foods as food is different from their virtue as remedies for diseases, this is quite evident to 
those versed m the medical art ’’ 

There is a statement of Galen m which he offers a solemn advice to people that they 
should not eat any fruit He says that every year he used to suffer from fever then following his 
father s advice completely to abstain from eating fruit and sinee then up to the time he wrote his 
treatise he suffered from fever only one day The fact that many people eat these fruits yet do 
not suffer from fever is no proof to the contrary for change m habits and vanety in dispositions 
bnng about different rules If the Hindu, e g , ate well prepared bread and mutton meat he 
would surely become ill and on the other hand, if one of us limited his diet to nee and fish as the 
Hindus do he would likewise become ill However, the purpose of this treatise is not to cite the 
causes thereof but its aim is that we know that generally speaking fruits are not wholesome and 
should be eaten m moderate quantity They must not be mixed in any form with other foods 
Fruits that act as laxatives such as plums, grapes and figs are to be consumed before the meal 
which is to be taken only after the former is emptied from the stomach, whereas those that act ns 
astnngents as quinces and pears should be taken after meals in moderate quantities, as much as 
to have their fragrance in the stomach Just as figs and grapes are the best of fruits so arc 
peaches and apneots the worst among them The latter two cannot be digested at all an ap 
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preciable quantity of waste matter remaimng m the vems mixed with the blood, where it eventually 
bods, thus causmg the inception of putnd fever ” 

"Dried fruits such as raisms, dried figs, kernels of pistachio nuts, kernels of dry almonds, 
are not imwholesome, however, they are recommended as beneficial after meals especially raisms 
and pistachio nuts, which are very good for the liver, and A healthy hver is our life,’ as Galen 
said In a simdar manner it is good to take a little of sweet dessert after the meal m order to 
enable the stomach to envelope the food and digest it properly ’’ His Maqala f3-l bayan al a 
‘rad (Discourses on the Explanation of Accidents) regarded b> some as the contmuation of 
section five of his work on diet was wntten for the same pnnce al-Afdal, who was then residmg 
at Riqqua in Upper Egypt This work, known in Hebrew as Teshubot al she ’elot peratiyyot 
and m Latin as De causis accidentium apparentium is divided mto 22 chapters Wntten about 
1200, It apparently was Maimonides last medical effort Therem are contained many prescnp- 
tions, formulas of other physicians with his own cnticisms gently expressed, and prescnptions 
by himself follow, which are of interest because of their simphcity and medicmal value 

Maimomdes’ work on poisons and antidotes, Kitab al sumum wal mut'ahamz min al 
adwiya al qmtalah, was wntten in 1199 for and at the request of the vizir al-Qadi al Fadd, and 
is also known as the Risalat al-faddiyya It was translated mto many languages The Latin 
translation known as Devenenis (orcontravenena) wasa text extensively used by fourteenth cen- 
tury physicians The Hebrew translation is known as Ha ma’ amar ha-mkbad (or Ha-ma’amar be- 
ter ’laq) This work, a compilation of all that was known about the subject treated, is divided mto 
two sections, preceded by an introduction, the latter explaining al Fadil’s efforts to obtain from 
many distant countnes all the ingredients needed to prepare the great thenaca Section I, 
divided into four parts, deals with the venomous stings of insects, (scorpions spiders bees, wasps 
snakes, etc ), the biting of mad dogs and the treatment of such wounds He points out the great 
length of time of the mcubation penod of rabies, and he states that the bite of a mad dog is to be 
feared whereas that of a healthy dog is of little importance Section II, divided mto six chapters 
deals with vegetable and mineral (mainly internal) poisons (such as verdigns, arscmc, litharge 
opium, henbane and other solanaceous herbs, mushrooms, etc ), and their antidotes The 
climcal description of some cases of poisomng are very interesting In this work, Maimomdes con 
stantly mentions the necessity fpr ligation and suction of wounds Here m part are directions 
which he gives for the treatment of poisoned wounds "The first thing to do is to apply a tight 
band above the bitten part so as to prevent the poison gaming entrance to the body While this 
IS being done, an assistant should make incisions in and about the wound, and then after nnsing 
one’s mouth with oil or w ith oil and w me, the wound should be thoroughly sucked, bemg careful 
to spit out everything taken into the mouth He who so sucks the wound should have no sore 
places in the mouth nor any carious teeth Should sucking be impossible cupping may be re- 
sorted to ’’ General instruction for relieving pain by local apphcations and the use of remedial 
agents as stimulants (if necessary) are given Much of this practical aid is used to day while 
waiting for specific serum (antivenin) to arrive and to be injected 

Two treatises short and long texts, were wntten by Maimomdes on coitus and on the 
hygiemc aspects of sexual mtercourse This work, the Maqala fi 1 juna was dedicated to al- 
Muzaffir I, (Ayynbid) Sultan of Hamat (117S-1191), nephew of Saladm The Hebrew transla- 
tions are known as Ma’ amar al nbbui ha-tashmish and Ma-amar ha mishgal The longer text is 
divided into 19 chapters and deals with differences in sexual temperament, the use and danger of 
sexual mtercourse, abstinence, aphrodisiacs and anaphrodisiacs, narcotics, etc Regarded as an 
authonty dunng his day, and an advocate of sexual mtercourse, the follow ing extract is of interest 
' Copulation is life, strength to the body, and light to the eyes But when one abuses it, the 
body IS consumed in its vigor and life is crushed Solomon has well said m his w isdom Give 
not your strength to women ’ ’’ 

The Maqala fi 1 rabw (a work on asthma) wntten about 1190 contains 13 chapters dealing 
with diet and climate m general, with a discussion of the climate and food of different countnes, 
particularly of Egypt The best diet and chmate for asthmatics follow His treatise on hemor 
rhoids (Maqala fi 1 bawasTr), known in Hebrew as Ha-raa ’amar bi refu ’at ha tehonm, is com- 
posed of seven chapters He asenbed hemorrhoids to bad digestion, mainly to chronic constipa- 
tion and advocated a light diet predominantly vegetanan Mild purgatives, enemas and laxa- 
tives are desenbed He mentioned the danger of bloodletting, desenbes a method of dryong up 
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hemorrhoids bj vapor treatment and m considenng surgical intervention, he says that this should 
be reserv ed for extreme cases His thoughts concerning bloodletting reveal them to be ahead of 
his time Though advismg agamst this method and stating that it should not be emplojed for 
children and v eiy old people he presents the conclusion that it should not be the age of the patient 
which should decide the practice of this techmque, but its use should be governed bj the general 
physical condition of the patient 

A collection of extracts from Galemc wntmgs the Mukhlasarat (abndgements digest) 
(lost m Its onginal Arabic but available m Hebrew translations) and a commentary on Hippoc 
rates' Aphorisms are to be found among his medical works Other medical wntmgs ascnbed to 
him are the Sefer refu 'oth (Book of remedies or medicines) in Hebrew, and the Kitab al asbab 
■« al alamat (Causes and Symptoms) in Arabic It is of mterest to note that in his many u ntings 
on methods of treatment he reveals a marked opposition to polypharmacy (complicated mixtures 
of medicaments) He recommends only simple remedies and would only use drugs which he him 
self tested or n hich had been found satisfactory and m turn recommended by recognized medical 
authonties In minor ailments ” he wrote Nature cures the body without the need of medl 
cinal remedies, if the patient only follows certain dietetic regulations Where, however, the scr 
voces of a physician are required he should see to it that he aids Nature m her beneficial course 
Most of the doctors err m their treatment In endeavoring to assist Nature they weaken the 
body with their prescriptions ’ 

The Physician’s Prayer ranking as it does with the Oath of Hippocrates (matching the 
latter and completing it from the Jewish viewpomt), has been widely circulated and is a valuable 
contnbution to medical deontology It is ascnbed to Maunonides and is most frequently known 
as Maimonides prayer However there is no genume proof that this was composed by Maimoni 
dcs though many regard it as Maimonidean m tone and spirit 

Bnef comments should be made here of the three of his greatest w orks a tnology Though 
they are included among his Rabbmical and philosophical wntmgs, information concerning mcdi 
cal subjects are to be found therein His first great work was the Siraj (or Light (or Maor He 
brew)) or his Commentary on the Mishnah A physician,” he says in this Commentary on the 
Mishnah should begin with simple treatment, trying to cure by diet before he administers 
drugs ” It IS of interest to note that m his Responsa” he applies this pnnciple to spiritual ills 
as well The followmg opinion voiced almost 800 years ago by Maiinomdes can be aptly applied 
to day Like unto a murderer he wrote, ‘ is the physician who refuses to tender his assis 
tance m tune of necessity or who practiceswithout undue study of the ailment which he is treat 
ing ’ Maimonides warns mdividuals against marriage with any one from the family of a leper or 
epileptic or one incapable of propagation He states that a healthy man needs, on the average 
eight hours of sleep He should get up early, best of all before sunrise He warns changing a 
habit suddenly or he will fall ill and he states Tf a habit is pronounced bad for a patient and 
IS to be given up it should be done gradually Drastic cures ought never to be undertaken alone 
but only under the supervision of a physician ’ 

The Mishnah Torah or Double of the Torah (Repetition of the Law, Deuteronomy) or 
Strong Hand (YaD ha Hazaqah) (Sefer ha yad) (written m new Hebrew not Hebrew Arabic) 
IS the first complete digest classification and codification of all the Mosaic and Rabbinical laws 
It IS enriched with much of his own philosophical and scientific thought and contains material 
derived by industnous work and compilation not only from the Torah and from both Talmuds 
but also from the Geonim, the whole consisting of 1000 chapters bemg classified in fourteen books 
or sections In this work one finds the whole of Jewish jurisprudence religious, civil and criminal, 
astronomical knowledge and medical information coupled with a considerable amount of general 
data and philosophical thought It is difficult to appreciate the significance of this masterful and 
gigantic work Regarded by many as the greatest work in Jewish literature after the Bible, it has 
obtained a semi-canonical status in Israel 

The most famous work written by Moses Maimonides and which crowned his reputation 
was the Dalalat al Ha’Irin or Gmde for the Perplexed or Moreh nebukim (Hebrew), (or Doctor 
perplexorum) completed in 1187-1190 Wntten in Arabic the original text was given in Hebrew 
characters Translations in Trench Hebrew Latin Italian German Spanish and in Lnglisli 
are available A better translation of Dalalat is guidance and A guidance for the perplexed ’ 
IS what ^laimomdes mtended this work to be This treatise appeared m the form of letters ad 
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dressed to his disciple Josef ibn 'Akiun, and was sent to him chapter by chapter as Maimonides 
completed them It was not intended for the multitude or the masses, but it was wntten from a 
philosopher to the philosophically mchned (to the select) He attempted to brmg mental peace 
and spiritual comfort to the “perplexed” and the result w as his Guide ” His purpose of this work 
was to reconcile faith with reason, to reconcile Aristotelian philosophy and thought with Jewish 
theology and the doctrines of Judaism This was somethmg new, somethmg ongmal, somethmg 
never attempted before by any Jewish thinker To some extent he championed science against the 
fundamentalism of the Bible, though he was at all times honest and consistent m the belief of the 
truth of the Aristotelian system and convmced of the truth of the Mosaic doctnne and of the 
Divine ongm of the Torah Though much can be said pro and con for this and other of his works, 
at least Maimonides must be credited with the fact that he pomtcd out that philosophy and sci 
ence did not begm nor did it end in the Scriptures and Talmud Of mterest is Maimonides 
comment in this work concemmg wme One must remember that this and other spirits were for- 
bidden the Arab bj his religion Though m a dilemma, he mentions its useful and wholesome 
properties 'He who is careful concermng it (wme) will be called a saint, wme m early and later 
days has dnven many to perdition He is wrong who believes that to be drunk once a month is 
useful A youth under 21 should never touch wme The older a man gets however, the better 
wine IS for him, and the very old need it most Wme m small quantities is good for digestion, 
It IS a tonic even a remedy for many diseases It does away with heavy, melancholy thoughts, 
and mduces good sleep ” 


LOUISVILLE COLLEGE OF PHARMACY STUDENT BRANCH 
The regular monthly meetmg of the American Pharjiaceutical Assocution Student 
Branch of the Lomsville College of Pharmacy was called to order on April 1st at 2 30 p m by 
President Wm J Walsh All members were m attendance 

The mmutes of the March meetmg were read and approved The treasurer reported a 
balance on hand of $21 70 

The special program consisted of two papers, ably prepared and presented by Fred P 
Kranz, Jr , on ' Phenol” and by Claude M Lloyd on "The Official Remedies for Bums ” A dis- 
cussion of the papers followed |-^ 

The Program Chairman, Horace Hannon, announced that Dr Virgil Simpson would be 
the speaker for the May meeting Motion was made and earned thatithc entire student body be 
invited to attend the May meeting and also to invite the Kentucky A Ph A members to attend 

- , Joe Black Secretary 


COMPLETE DRUG STORE PRESENTED 
.TO TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

A complete model drug store has been pre- 
sented to the Temple University School of 
Pharmacy by Sharp and Dohme Presenta- 
tion of the store was made by President J S 
Zinsser who said he hoped it would be dcdi 
cated "to the promotion of professional and 
ethical phannacy and also the means of a 
better approach to the practice of professional 
pharmacy ” 

The model store will be used as a background 
for the practice of professional phannacy 
Dr Charles E Bcury, president of Temple 
Universil> , accepted the store in behalf of the 
University He also thanked Dr H Evert 
Kcndig, dean of the Pharmacy School for his 
efforts in securing planning and installing the 
store 


MISSISSIPPI PHARMACY BOARD 
NAMED BY GOVERNOR 

The Mississippi State Board of Pharmacy 
selected from nominees proposed by the Mis 
sissippi State Pharmaceutical Association, was 
appointed b> Governor Hugh White Kelly 
Patterson of Jackson, J J Gcrache, of Vicks 
burg, Lew Wallace, of Laurel, W H White, 
of West Point and T H McMillion of 
McComb 


The 84th Annual Meetmg of the American 
PiiARMACEtrrtCAL ASSOCIATION w ill be held m 
Dallas, Texas August 24-29, I93G Hotel 
Adolphus Headquarters 

Conferences, Sections and Committees note 
that the time for the meeting is fast approach- 
mg 



The Department of the American Association 
OF Colleges of Pharmacy 

C B JORDAN— CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A A C P , EDITOR OF THIS 

DEPARTMENT 

The value of placement tests such as are usually given during the onentation pcnod to 
students entenng college depends upon the intelligent use that is made of them Some mstruetors 
beheve that they are of little or no value and therefore cast them aside Others place too much 
confidence in them as indicators of the progress that a student should make in college The wise 
instructor is willing to withhold judgment until he has determined the correlation (or lack of corre 
lation) between the results of these tests and the work that a student does m college The follow 
ing papers by Drs McMurray and Lee give their results of such a study Therefore, these papers 
should be of considerable interest to any instructor who is endeavoring to make use of placement 
tests — C B Jordan, Edtlor 


THE 1935 COLLEGE OF PHARMACY ENTRANT ** 

BY R L MCMURRAY 

Within and without the ranks of Pharmacy* questions continually confront us 
as to how we are keeping pace commercially, professionally and educationally with 
contemporary fields Commercially you know the answer Drug stores in 1933 
marketed^ $1,066,252,000 00 worth of products Professionally you know the 
answer in up to-date apothecary shops, hospital pharmacies, synthetic remedies 
and general scientific progress But few know how the College of Pharmacy has 
progressed in its determination to graduate a better pharmacist 

After the World War there was a rush into education of returned soldiers, 
government employees and others, who had, for various reasons, deferred their 
education In addition the enrollment included students of normal age, but who 
had attended school dunng the influenza epidemics and the general hysteria more 
or less prevalent to that war period At that time the common trend was to choose 
the tyvo-year course in Pharmacy and rush back to the retail business Thus, the 
pharmacy student body for a penod of more than five years following the War was 
composed of an extraordinary lot of individuals 

About the time of the World War new methods for testing the student’s mental 
ability became the chief interest of a certain group of educators All students in 
the University were subjected to intelligence tests — otherwise knoyvn as the "nut 
tests ” And while the size of a Hottentot may not have any direct bearing on the 
proper method to prepare an emulsion of cod liver oil, nevertheless the results of 
these tests were not flattenng to the relative standing of pharmacy students as com 
pared with students in the other colleges of the Ohio State University I am still 
very much conscious of the shock experienced during my freshman year when in the 
dean’s offiee for the first time There I noticed that the results of the intelligence 
tests had been plotted on a chart and that the College of Pharmacy students had 
the lowest intelligence rating for any group of students in the Ohio State Unn er 
sity 

* College of Pharmacy Ohio State University 
** Presented before meetmg of Boards and Colleges of Pharmacy of District No 4 1010 
' Drug Topics 51 No 43 17 (1935) 

U S Dept of Commerce Census of American Business 1933 (May 1935) 7 
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The direct result of graduating these students from the College of Pharmacy 
has been an overproduction of registered pharmacists with subsequent deletenous 
effects upon the general tone and morale of pharmacy Unregulated overproduc- 
tion tends to follow economic laws The hours of work were lengthened and the 
wages decreased imtil many seU-respectmg men refused to engage any longer m re- 
tail pharmacy work Many left the retail pharmacies I know of many who 
turned to other fields — and they are not second-rate men either For instance, one 
man who graduated m 1925 is now advertising manager for a large unit of a news- 
paper chain in a town of 400,000 people Another registered pharmacist is a 
successful house-pamtmg contractor m a town of 50,000 

To-day the cry and demand of Retail Pharmacy is for protection In the 
education branch of pharmacy this cry has not come to stoppered ears, but a Col- 
lege of Pharmacy functionmg as a unit of a state-supported university must offer 
its services unbiased to all who apply m a regular manner for admission as students 
Therefore, the College of Pharmacy at Ohio State Uhiversity has been limited m 
the matter of selecting students for it must constantly bear in mind that the spint 
of education m the United States is equal opportunity for all However, the gradu- 
atmg of a capable type of student will add very much to the protection that phar- 
macy is seekmg to obtam There are a number of factors m the retail business that 
might be non-desuable but the elimmation of these factors carmot be accomplished 
over night In some cases the student of to-day will be the one who will eventually 
carry on the fight Therefore, if the college attracts and educates the very best 
graduates of the high school then it has furnished the essential material for better- 
ing Pharmacy, for no profession will ever rate above the members composing its 
body 

A tabulation has been made of entenng students at the Ohio Stafe University 
in the fall quarters of 1924, 1925, 1934 and 1935 The last year for admittance mto 
the two-year course was 1924 The state laws require that the Ohio State Uni- 
versity accept all graduates of accredited high schools within the state There- 
fore, the student body cannot be selected as private schools do However, the 
course of study could be lengthened and this was done, with gratifying results, as 
herewith shown The figures for these two sets of years follow 

In the autumn of 1924, 119 students were admitted into the College of Phar- 
macy, of whom 2 52% were in Class I, 12 6% in Class II, 52 81% in Class III, 
21 08% in Class IV and 10 92% m Class V Ten years later, in the fall of 1934, 50 
students were admitted, of whom 8% were in Class I, 24% in Class II, 60% m Class 
III, 8% in Class IV and 0% in Class V In other words, there was an mcrease of 
16 88% of students m the upper two ranks in the year 1934 over the year 1924, 
based on the results of the intelligence tests 

In the following set of years, 1925 and 1935, the same improvement was noted 
In 1925, 60 students were admitted, of whom 5% were m Class I, 11 66% m Class 
II, 45% in Class III, 25% in Class IV and 13 33% in Class V Ten years later, 
1935, 63 students were admitted, of whom 11 11% were in Class 1, 23 8% m Class 
II, 58 73% in Class III, 3 17% in Class IV and 3 17% m Class V, thus showing an 
increase of IS 25% in the upper two classes over 1925 

These figures are summanzed from the results of the intelligence tests They 
indicate what the student is supposed to be able to do 
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There is anotlier w ai, to measure the student, and consequently the phamiacj 
student That is by the grades made m high school and relative standing in the 
high school class 

In the autumn of 1915 the College of Pharmacy at Ohio State University ac 
cepted 4S students vho had no previous college training Transfer and reinstated 
students were excluded from this study The high school records of the applicants 
were examined and classified into thirds on the basis of high school achievements 
This classification was made by an impartial committee working under the direc 
tion of the University Entrance Board This same committee appraised the ments 
of all applicants for all the colleges in the University It was found in studying the 
records of the pharmacy students that only 12 5% were in the lower third, 41 66% 
in the middle third and 45 83% in the upper third Thus when tlie pharmacy 
freshmen of 1935 were studied m relation to all the other students admitted to Ohio 
State University it was found that the college was getting three times as many 
upper third students as there were in the lower third group 

Again, a study was made of our freshmen pharmacy students m relation to the 
total number of graduates from high schools represented Thus, this study was 
made on figures pertaining not only to students who gamed admission to Ohio 
State University, but to the entire remainder, whether they went to some other col- 
lege or whether they discontinued school Because of incomplete data filed, the 
basis of this study i\as limited to 28 students By the same method of grouping it 
was found that 10 71% were in the lower third of their high school class, 32 14% m 
the middle third and 57 14% in the upper third of a total of 3680 students in tlie 
graduating classes of the high schools represented In other words the majority of 
the freshman class of 1935 came from the upper third of their high school class 

It IS unfortunate that the present system of entrance credentials was not used 
during past decades This lack of data has prevented a companson with students 
of former years with the degree of accuracy obtainable for the period just studied 

The conclusion to be reached from a study of these entrance statistics must be 
made after giving due consideration to the changes m the curriculum of the College 
of Pharmacy in the 12-year period The last year for students to be admitted in the 
two-year course was 1924, and thereafter the four-year course only was in eJIect 
Therefore, this is probably the earliest that a check could be made to determine the 
benefit to be denved from the higher academic requirements These changes, plus 
more adequate quarters and a constant study of newer and better methods m use 
throughout the profession, lead the faculty of the College of Pharmacy at Ohio 
State University to believe that a better class of students is being attracted to the 
profession of Pharmacy, and that the four-year course has been of marked benefit 
in this respect 


OUR EDUCATIONAL LOSSES 

BY C O LEE ' 

In the fall of 1926, Purdue University gave orientation examinations, for the 
first time, to aU the freshmen coming into the Unnersity These tests were eight 


* Presented before meeting of Boards and Colleges of Pharmac> of Distnct No 4 

* Professor of Phannac> Purdue Universit> 
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in number, divided into three mam groups as follows Ftrsl, general abilit}^ tests 
including intelligence exammation and the "Purdue Readmg Test, Comprehension ’ 
The second group included subject matter ability tests under which were given, 
Chemistry Aptitude tests. Mathematics Aptitude tests, Physics Aptitude tests and 
English Aptitude tests The third group included subject matter trammg tests 
under which were the English Trammg Test and Study Outlme Test Since that 
time the number of tests has been reduced to the followmg four Chemistry Test, 
Purdue English Test, Psychological Test and Mathematics Trammg Test It 
should be stated that the present chemistry test is for those students who have had 
chemistry and is given for purposes of classifymg the freshmen m the chemistry 
courses Smce all pharmacy students are required to enroll in the begmnmg chem- 
istry courses, irrespective of their previous knowledge of the subject, they are not 
requued to take the exammation In reality, then, our freshmen are required to 
take but three entrance examinations 

Durmg these ten years the students of the School of Pharmacy have taken 
these tests along with the other entering students We have watched, with con- 
siderable interest, the results of these exammations and tests As mstructors of 
these students, we should not be too greatly influenced by the results of these ex- 
aminations for two reasons The first is that it has become a sort of tradition 
about the campus that high scoring students are expected to do more and better 
work than those of low scores Those who take the suggestion senously might 
make an unjust score for themselves and be wrongly classified and m turn mis- 
judged The second is that the mstructor, m lookmg over the records, might 
easily be influenced either against or m favor of the student We have tned not to 
allow the results of these examinations to influence our judgment or feelmg with re- 
spect to the student until we have had him in class for a considerable' number of 
weeks After we have become acquainted with the student and then find that he 
is doing rather badly m his work, we may refer to the exammation records to see 
whether the student has ability, according to these tests, to carry on the work that 
has been assigned to him I sometimes resort to them to help clear up my ques- 
tionings with respect to certain students If I find that then work has been un- 
satisfactory and that their test records show that they were low ranking students, 

I feel more confident m passing judgment as to whether they should be allowed to 
continue the course or be advised to drop it This again is a bit dangerous because 
we have had a number of students ivjjth comparatively low onentation records, yet 
possessed with certain qualities of determination and willingness to work, who have 
made very desirable records On the other hand, we have had students enter with 
splendid orientation records who, because they lacked these qualities, have been 
failures, or at least have not been very successful students 

In looking over our records of entermg students for the past ten years and 
checking the number who have entered agamst those who have graduated, we find 
a very decided loss m the number who have been able to carry through the four 
years required at the University This naturally causes us to ask ourselves, what 
has happened to these students who ha%e fallen by the wayside’ Perhaps we 
should not be too greatly concerned about our losses, yet it would seem that it is a 
problem worthy of some consideration It is rare that we graduate as seniors more 
than 50% of the entermg freshman class We know considerable about those men 
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^\ho ha\e stayed with us through the four years and have become rather veil ac 
quamted with them during their college careers Those, however, who remained 
with us one, tvo, three and sometimes as long as four semesters, and tlien 
dropped out of the Unn ersity, were soon lost from our knowledge This report is 
an account of those students who came to us as freshmen, and a record of what 
happened to them m the University It is mteresting to note that some stayed for 
a few weeks, some a few months, some as long as two years and then dropped out of 
sight and we ha\ e not heard from them since Should we be concerned about them ? 
It seems that we should, because without doubt a number of students who have 
dropped out for financial causes, or failure m grades, might well have been saved 
A number of people who ha\ e had their college careers cut short for vanous reasons 
might have proved to be very good students and worthy of graduation 

STUDENTS AND THE RANKING GROUPS 

From the records the entermg students have been classified with respect to the 
results of the examinations given them into decile groups and I have shown the 
number of each class that fall into the vanous deciles from the lowest to the highest 
The School of Pharmacy of Purdye University from 1926 to 1936 has had 448 stu 
dents enrolled These are all shown in Table I, which follows It is mteresting 
to note that 73% of our students fall m the lower five decile groups and only about 
26% are mcluded in the upper five groups Agam it will be seen that about 41% 
of our students fall mto the three lowest deede groups and only about 10% of them 
in the three highest decile groups 


Table I — Decile Groups 


Year 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

61-60 

61-70 

71-60 

81-90 

91-100 

Mtsc 

Total 

1926 

4 

6 

15 

8 

7 

4 

9 

2 

1 

0 

4 

CO 

1927 

2 

5 

7 

12 

8 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

49 

1928 

8 

6 

10 

9 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

55 

1929 

5 

7 

4 

6 

3 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

34 

1930 

3 

5 

3 

6 

3 

5 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

35 

1931 

4 

8 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

33 

1932 

1 

7 

8 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

33 

1933 

1 

3 

7 

3 

11 

4 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

37 

1934 

5 

8 

9 

2 

12 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

45 

1935 

13 

7 

0 

11 

13 

4 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

07 

Totals 

40 

02 

73 

06 

75 

30 

37 

29 

12 

4 

8 

448 


From our experience and observations, we have come to feel that those who fall 
mto the lower first and second deciles have a difiBcult time m carrying the university 
load m the School of Pharmacy Those who fall in the third decile group can usu 
ally carry the work by considerable diligence and application We have found 
that those who place themselves, by exammation, m the fourth, fifth and upper 
decile groups can carry the work rather easily and oftentimes can do distinctnc 
work, accordmg to the standards set up by the University While about taentj 
six per cent of our students place themselves, accordmg to these examinations, m 
the upper fi\ e decile groups, it is quite disappointing to know that the students 
who, by these examinations, display superior ability often do just enough to get iij 
and do not distinguish themselves scholastically This, of course, docs not apply 
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to all of the students, but it is entirely too general as far as we are able to see, and 
IS not confined alone to students in the School of Pharmacy 

Reference was made, early in this discussion, to the fact that we have a num- 
ber of students who come and stay with us for a short time, drop out of the Univer- 
sity and are never heard from again In our files we find such notes as these 
“Put on probation,” “probation contmued,” “dropped by faculty action” and so 
forth Beyond this we have not followed them 

It not mfrequently happens that some of our students, who fell by the scholastic 
wayside, have gone out into busmess and are prosperous This is all well and good, 
for perhaps such students were not happy in their college life and are much happier 
out domg somethmg m the world of business However, there is a possibility that 
some have left the University with disappomtments and memones of failures that 
may mar their lives 

The University, however, tnes all possible means to correct or alleviate any 
such stigma that might come upon the lives of these young men and women This 
is not an easy thmg to do in many cases 


Table II 

1920 1927 1928 1029 1930 1931 


Decile 

T * C » 

L » 

T 

G 

L 

T 

G 

L 

T 

G 

L 

T 

C 

L 

T 

G 

L 

1- 10 

4 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

3 

5 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

4 

1 

3 

11- 20 

6 

1 

5 

5 

1 

4 

6 

1 

5 

7 

2 

5 

5 

1 

4 

8 

3 

5 

21- 30 

15 

6 

9 

7 

0 

7 

10 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

0 

4 

31- 40 

8 

7 

1 

12 

6 

6 

9 

5 

4 

6 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

41- 50 

6 

1 

5 

8 

3 

5 

9 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

3 

51- 60 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

61- 70 

9 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

5 

2 

3 

2' 

1 

1 

71- 80 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

81- 90 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91-100 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

/O 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

56 28 28 

48 

18 30 

52 26 24 

34 

16 

18 

35 

14 21 

33 

15 

18 


* T = Total 
> G = Graduated 
» L = Lost 

Table II is a summary of those students who entered the School of Pharmacy 
dunng the years 1926 to 1931, inclusive All of those who entered durmg these 
years have either graduated or have left the University for other reasons A 
glance at this table will indicate that we have at no time graduated more students 
than were lost from the school In fact about 45% of those who entered were gradu- 
ated The remaining 55% left the University for various reasons A majonty 
of those entering before 1930 were enrolled in the three-year course 

It is a story that does not indicate very high educational efiSciency, perhaps, 
but we hardly know just how badly we should feel about it The thmg that is dis- 
turbing IS the fact that nearly 30% of the lowest ranking students have remamed 
on and graduated while a number of the higher grade students have not graduated 
These facts are shown m Table III following, where the 25S students entermg 
pharmacy from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, are listed by number and by percentages 
As one might expect, the greatest losses are from the lower ranking groups 
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who ha\e stayed with us through the four years and have become rather well ac 
quamted with them durmg their college careers Those, however, who remained 
with us one, two, three and sometimes as long as four semesters, and tlien 
dropped out of the University, were soon lost from our knowledge This report is 
an account of those students who came to us as freshmen, and a record of what 
happened to them in the University It is interesting to note that some stayed for 
a few weeks, some a few months, some as long as two 3 ’^ears and then dropped out of 
sight and we ha\ e not heard from them since Should we be concerned about thcm^ 
It seems that we should, because without doubt a number of students w’ho lia\e 
dropped out for financial causes, or failure in grades, might well have been saved 
A number of people who hav e had their college careers cut short for vanoiis reasons 
might have proved to be very good students and worthy of graduation 

STUDENTS AND THE RANKING GROUPS 

From the records the entering students have been classified with respect to the 
results of the examinations given them into decile groups and I have shown the 
number of each class that fall into the various deciles from the lowest to the highest 
The School of Pharmacy of Purdpe University from 1926 to 1936 has had 448 stu 
dents enrolled These are all showm in Table I, which follows It is interesting 
to note that 73% of our students fall m the lower five decile groups and only about 
26% are mcluded in the upper five groups Again it will be seen that about 41% 
of oiur students fall mto the three lowest decile groups and only about 10 % of them 
m the three highest decile groups 


Table I — Decile Groups 


Year 

1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 

61-60 

01-70 

71-80 

81-00 

01-100 

Mise 

Total 

192G 

4 

0 

IS 

8 

7 

4 

9 

2 

1 

0 

4 

00 

1927 

2 

6 

7 

12 

8 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

49 

192S 

8 

0 

10 

9 

9 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

55 

1929 

5 

7 

4 

0 

3 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

34 

1930 

3 

5 

3 

0 

3 

5 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

35 

1931 

4 

8 

4 

4 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

33 

1932 

1 

7 

8 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

33 

1933 

1 

3 

7 

3 

11 

4 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

37 

1934 

5 

8 

9 

2 

12 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

45 

1935 

13 

7 

0 

11 

13 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

07 

Totals 

40 

02 

73 

GO 

75 

30 

37 

29 

12 

4 

S 

418 


From our experience and observations, we have come to feel that those who fall 
into the lower first and second deciles have a difllcult time m carrying the univcrsit) 
load m the School of Pharmacy Those who fall m the third decile group can usii 
all} carr} the work by considerable diligence and application We have found 
that those who place themselves, by examination, m the fourtli, fifth and upper 
decile groups can carrj the work rather easily and oftentimes can do distinctive 
work, accordmg to the standards set up by the University While about twent) 
SIN per cent of our students place themselves, accordmg to these examinations, ni 
the upper five decile groups, it is quite disappointing to know that the students 
who, bv these examinations, display supenor ability often do just enough to get by 
and do not distinguish themselves scholastically This, of course, does not appl> 
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to aU of the students, but it is entoely too general as far as we are able to see, and 
IS not confined alone to students in the School of Pharmacy- 

Reference was made, early in this discussion, to the fact that we have a num- 
ber of students who come and stay with us for a short time, drop out of the Univer- 
sity and are never heard from agam In our files we find such notes as these 
"Put on probation,” "probation contmued," "dropped by faculty action” and so 
forth Beyond this we have not followed them 

It not mfrequently happens that some of our students, who fell by the scholastic 
wayside, have gone out into busmess and are prosperous This is all well and good, 
for perhaps such students were not happy m their college life and are much happier 
out domg something in the world of busmess However, there is a possibility that 
some have left the University with disappomtments and memones of failures that 
may mar then lives 

The University, however, tries all possible means to correct or alleviate any 
such stigma that might come upon the lives of these young men and women This 
IS not an easy thing to do m many cases 

Table II 




1928 



1927 


1928 


1929 



1930 



1931 


Decile 

T » 

G > 

L 

T 

G 

L 

T 

G 

L 

T 

G 

L 

T 

C 

L 

T 

G 

L 

1- 

10 

4 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

8 

3 

5 

5 

0 

5 

3 

0 

3 

4 

1 

3 

11- 

20 

6 

1 

5 

5 

1 

4 

6 

1 

5 

7 

2 

5 

5 

1 

4 

8 

3 

5 

21- 

30 

15 

6 

9 

7 

0 

7 

10 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

0 

4 

31- 

40 

8 

7 

1 

12 

6 

6 

9 

5 

4 

6 

4 

2 

6 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

41- 

50 

6 

1 

5 

8 

3 

5 

9 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

5 

2 

3 

51- 

60 

4 

2 

2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

61- 

70 

9 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

5 

2 

3 

2 

' 1 

1 

71- 

80 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

0 

81- 

90 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91-: 

100 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Totals 

56 

28 

28 

48 

18 30 

52 

26 24 

34 

16 

18' 

35 

14 21 

33 

15 

18 


» T = Total 
' G = Graduated 
= L =,Lost 

Table II is a summary of those students who entered the School of Pharmacy 
dunng the years 1926 to 1931, inclusive All of those who entered during these 
years have either graduated or have left the University for other reasons A 
glance at this table will indicate that we have at no time graduated more students 
than were lost from the school In fact about 45% of those who entered were gradu- 
ated The remainmg 55% left the University for vanous reasons A majonty 
of those entenng before 1930 were enrolled in the three-year course 

It is a story that does not indicate very high educational efiiciency, perhaps, 
but we hardly know just how badly we should feel about it The thing that is dis- 
turbing IS the fact that nearly 30% of the lowest rankmg students have remamed 
on and graduated while a number of the higher grade students have not graduated 
These facts are shown in Table III followmg, where the 25S students entenng 
pharmacy from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, are listed by number and by percentages 
As one might expect, the greatest losses are from the lower ranking groups 
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Table III 



Decile 

Students 


Lost 

Graduated 


Groups 

per Group 

Number 

Percentftges 

Number 

Percentages 

1 

1- 10 

26 

21 

70 OS 

7 

29 92 

2 

11- 20 

37 

28 

75 68 

9 

24 32 

3 

21- 30 

43 

30 

69 77 

13 

30 23 

4 

31- 40 

45 

19 

42 33 

26 

57 77 

5 

41- 50 

34 

19 

55 89 

15 

44 11 

G 

51- 60 

21 

7 

33 34 

14 

66 GO 

7 

61- 70 

25 

9 

44 00 

14 

56 00 

S 

71- 80 

17 

5 

29 42 

12 

70 58 

9 

81- 90 

6 

2 

33 34 

4 

66 CO 

10 

91-100 

4 

1 

25 00 

3 

75 00 


We are not drawing conclusions from the study of these tables but the data 
present \ erj’’ serious educational and professional problems First of all, there must 
be some reason or explanation for so many students dropping by the wayside before 
graduation time We can explain this on the basis of the student’s ability and i an 
ous other factors that influence the h\ es of these j^oung people, who come to us 
from homes o\ er the state and country to enter into the life of the university and 
the college expenence, but such explanations are inadequate Some of them un 
doubtedly ha^ e backgrounds quite inadequate for such expenences as the college 
offers them, but this would not apply to all who fell by the wayside 

We are perhaps doing a very bad job of selecting the students who come to us 
It would seem that we should know our students before they enter the University 
From a knowledge of their expenence, training and ability, we should be allow cd to 
decide whether they are fully and thoroughly equipped to carry on the work ex 
pected of them in the School of Pharmacy and in other courses of the University 
As teachers of pharmacy w e ha\ e a threefold obligation , namely, to the stu 
dent, the state and the profession We might fulfil these more efficiently and better 
bj spendmg more time m selecting our students than in trying to salvage them 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OE COLLEGES OF PHARMACY AUGUST 24-25 1930 

OFFICERS 

President Robert C Wilson Vice President Homer C Washburn Secretary Treasurer 
Zada M Cooper Chairman of the Executne Committee, Charles B Jordan 

MON DAI AUGUST 24 TH 

9 00 A M Meeting of the Executive Committee 
9 30 A M Meeting of Teachers’ Conference 

COVFERENCE OF TEACHERS OP PHARMACY, AUGUST 24Tn 9 30 A M 
Chairman Emerj T Motlej Vice Chairman Robert C Wilson Secretary Charles 0 Lee 
CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRX, AUGUST 24X11 9 30 A M 
Chairman Arthur H Lhl Secretary Lewis C Bntt 
CON-FERENCE OP TEACHERS OF PHARMACOGNOSt ANT) PHARJIACOLOGV AUGUST 24 1930 
Chairman Charles E E Mollett Secretary Ralph D Bienfang 
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CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF PHARMACEUTICAE ECONOMICS, AUGUST 24, 1936 
Chairman, John F McCIoskey, Secretary, W Henry Rivard 
Sessions of the Association 
FIRST session, MONDAY, AUGUST 24th, 1 30 P M 

Roll Call 

Appomtment of Committee on Resolutions 
Address of the President, Robert C Wilson 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, Zada M Cooper 
Report of Executive Committee, Charles B Jordan 
Appointment of Nommatmg and Auditing Committees 
Reports of Standing Committees 

Committee on Educational and Membership Standards, A G DuMez 
Committee on Curriculum and Teachmg Methods, L Wait Rising 
Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni, Edward J Ireland 
Delegates to the Amencan Council on Education, Rufus A Lyman 

Monday, August 24th, Annual Dinner, 6 00 p m 
SECOND SESSION, MONDAV AUGUST 24tH, 8 00 P M 
Reports of Standing Committees {Continued) 

Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges C Leonard O’Connell 
Committee on Libranes, Charles O Lee 
Committee on Problems and Plans Rufus A Lyman 
Syllabus Committee, J G Beard 
Reports of Special Committees 

Committee on Student Branches of the American Pharmaceuticae Association, William 
G Crockett 

Committee on the Establishment of a Pharmaceutical Corps m the United States Army 
Edward Spease 

Committee on Food and Drug Legislation, Charles B Jordan 
Committee on Pharmacy Aptitude Tests, Carl J Klemme 

joint session of the national association OF boards of PHARMACI and the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACI, TUBSDAI, AUGUST 25 1936, 9 00 A M 
Report of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee E G Eberle 

third session, TUESDAY, AUGUST 25tR, 2 00 P M 
Reports of Special Committees {Continued) 

Committee on Professional Relations, George C Schicks 
Committee on the Study of Esammations C Leonard O’Connell 
Reports of Special Representatives 

Representative on American Council on Pharmaceutical Education A G DuMez 
Reporter on Biological Abstracts Heber W Voungken 

Representatives to National Council on Pharmaceutical Research Glenn L jenkms 
Representatives to Druggists’ Research Bureau, Paul C Olsen 
Representative to the National Association of Retail Druggists, Clair A Dye 
Report of the Historian, Edward Kremmers 

Unhnished Busmess, Miscellaneous, Election of Officers, New Busmess, Executive Session 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION BOARDS OF PHARMACY 

FIRST SESSION MONDAY, AUGUST 24ni, 9 30 A M 

1 Call to Order, President Mac Childs 

2 RoU Call 

3 Appomtment of Committee on Credentials, President Mac Childs 
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4 President s Address Mac Childs 

5 Appointment Committee on President s Address 

6 Report of Secretarj H C Chnstensen 

7 Report of Treasurer J W Gaj le 

S Appomtment of Nommatmg Committee President Childs 
9 Report of E\ecuti\e Committee Clare Allan Chairman 

10 Presentation of Suggested Amendments to Constitution and Bj Laivs, Walter Varnum 
SneOVD SESSION, MONDAI, AUGUST 24 tH 1 30 P M 

1 Report of Adv isorj Examination Committee, H C Chnstensen, Chairman 

2 Report of Syllabus Committee 

3 Report of Legislation Committee G A Moulton Chairman 

4 Report of Committee on National Legislation Robert L Swam, Chairman 

5 Report of Committee on Prerequisite Legislation C W King, Chairman 
G Report of Publicity Committee, Hugh P Beime, Chairman 

7 Report of Grievance Committee M N Ford Chairman 
S Report of Committee on National Certificate H C Chnstensen Chairman 

9 Report of Committee on Minimum Standards of Technical Equipment, A C Taylor, Chair 

man 

10 Report of Committee on Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence Roy B Cook Chairman 

11 Report of Committee on Code Matters Robert L Swam, Chairman 

12 Report of Banquet Committee, Walter H Cousins Chairman 

N A B P Banquet Monday August 24th C 30 p m 

JOINT SESSION WITH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION COLLEGES OF PIIARMACt, TUESDAt AUGUST 25X11 

9 00 A M 

FINAL SESSION TUESDAt AUGUST 25TH 1 30 P M 

1 Reports of Vice Presidents 

Distnct No 1 V -P George A Moulton 
Distnct No 2 V P J M Woodside 
Distriet No 4 V P Earl Durham 
Distnct No 0 V P Emmett Weaver 
District No 7 V -P R C Shultz 

2 Report of Committee on President’s Address 

3 Report of Department of Education R L Swam, Director 

4 Report of Committee on Constitution and By Laws, Walter Varnum Chairman 

5 Report of Resolutions Committee A C Taylor Chairman 
G Reports of Special Committees 

7 Lnfimshed Business 

8 New Busmess 

9 Report of Nommatmg Committee 

10 Election and Installation of Officers 

1 1 Adjournment 


PROGRAM OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH 1915 
MEETING DALLAS TEXAS AUGUST 22 HOTEL ADOLPHUS 

FIRST SESSION 2 00 P M 

1 Call to Order by Chairman 

2 Appomtment of Nommatmg Committee 

) Summary of Year s Actieitics and Outlook of Conference for the Future by Chairman 
Gathercoal 

4 Reports of Officers 

a Report of Secretary 
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6 Report of Treasurer 

c Report of Executive Committee by Secretary 

5 Reports of Standing Committees 

(1) Physical Chemistry Arthur Osol CtiatTman 

(2) Bacteriology and Immunology, Loms Gershenfeld Chairman 

(3) Pharmacognosy Heber W Youngken Chairman 

(4) Pharmacology and Bioassays, James C Munch Chairman 

6 Roll Call of Delegates 

7 Adjournment for Dinner Arrangements Will Be Made for a Dinner for the Delegates 

Assembled 

An address pertment to the work of the Conference will be delivered 

EVENING SESSION 8 00 P M 

8 (5) Medicmal Chemicals, Joseph Rosin Chairman 

(6) Endocrmology, Arthur GroUman, Chairman 

(7) Manufacturing Pharmacy, L Wait Rising Chairman 

(8) Pharmaceutical Dispensmg, William J Husa Chairman 

(9) Educational Methods A B Lemon Chairman 

(10) Pharmaceutical Economics Harry S Noel Chairman 

(11) Histoncal Pharmacj Charles H LaWall, Chairman 

9 Reports of Other Special Committees 

(1) Publications, Edward N Gathercoal, Chairman 

(2) Census of Research James C Munch, Chairman 

10 General Discussion of the Status of Pharmaceutical Research 

11 Election and Installation of Officers 

12 Adjournment 

Chairman, E N Gathercoal, Secretary John C Krantz Jr 


CORRECTIONS IN THE U S P XI 

Since the appearance of the new Pharmacopoeia m December of 19i55 the text has been sub 
jected to mtensive review and some corrections have been found necessary In so far as these 
cover typographical errors or accidental maccuracies, authority has been given to publish the list 
of corrections m pharmaceutical and medical journals 

Purchasers of the new Pharraacopaia may also obtain a printed list of these corrections 
for msertion m their copies of the U S P Send a 3 cent stamp to the publishers of the Phar 
macopoeia, the Mack Pnntmg Company, Easton, Pa 

Questions have also arisen concemmg certam Pharmacopoeial assays or tests and these 
are under mvestigation In those cases where it becomes desirable to revise any of the printed 
monographs such changes will be announced by ‘Interim Revision” procedure 

NATtTRAL WATER VERSUS DISTILEED WATER IN DRUG EXTRACTION ETC 

The new Pharmacopoeia directs that distilled water shall be used m all formulas, but a fur 
thcr study of the difficulties involved has led the Committee to revise this requirement and permit 
the use of a natural water of good quality as an alternative to distilled water m the extraction of 
U S P vegetable drugs and m the manufacture of Resm of Podophyllum and of Saponated Solu 
tion of Cresol This is of the nature of an ' interim revision” and a formal statement permittmg 
the alternative use of natural water and establishing standards for it will be issued m the near 
future as an Intenm Revision 

In addition to this revision of the distilled water requuement, other intenm revision changes 
isill soon be announced 

E Fullerton Cook, Chairman 

Corrections in N F VI will be found at end of Council Letter No 21 this issue of the Journal 
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CORRECTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPCEIA, ELEVENTH REVISION • 
To be made m copies numbers 100 001 to 150,000 

Page Lines 

Iw Under ‘Hjdrastis” and the subhead ‘‘Pulvis Hydnstidis” change IIj 

drastis” /o Hjdrastme” 

Kxi\ Change Theophjllma cum Sodii Acetas ’ lo "Theophyllma cum Sodii 

Acetate ” 

19 4-6 Change to 

' Mi\ 0 5 Gm of powdered Citnc Acid with 5 cc of sulfunc acid in a 
test tube that has been previously rinsed with sulfuric acid and maintain 
the temperature of the mixture at 90° C for one hour the color of the 
mixture is not darker than matching fluid K described under the test for 
carbontzable substances, page 441 ” 

32 1-3 Change to 

The potency of Aconite shall be such that 0 1 Gm of it, w hen extracted 
and assa>cd as directed under Ttnetura Acontti page 391, shall possess an 
activity equixalent to not less than 0 150 milligram of reference aconitine ' 

32 Eifth line from bottom of page Change 14 3 /o 15 8 

78 1-4 Change to 

The solution produced by dissolving 0 2 Gm of Atropine Sulfate in 
5 cc of sulfunc acid has no more color than matching fluid A desenbed under 
the test for carbontzable substances page 441 and the solution becomes onl) 
light yellow upon the addition of 0 2 cc of nitnc acid (many other alkaloids) ' 

90 33-46 Change to 

Assay Weigh accurately in a glass stoppered weighing tube about 0 4 
Gm of Calcium Bromide dissolve it in 100 cc of distilled water and add 1 
cc of hydrochlonc acid Heat the solution to boiling and add with stir 
ring an excess of hot ammonium oxalate T S then make shghtlj alkaline 
with ammonia T S Heat the mixture on the water bath for two hours 
filter through hardened filter paper and wash thoroughly with warm dis 
tilled w atcr Puncture the filter paper w ash the precipitate into a bcaler b) 
means of a stream of hot distilled water followed by 30 cc of dilute sulfuric 
acid (1 m 3) heat the solution if necessary to 60° C and titrate with tenth 
normal potassium permanganate Each cc of tenth normal potassium per 
manganate is equivalent to 0 009990 Gm of CaBr ” 

97 43 Change 0 05004 Gm to 0 005004 Gm 

103 18 Change to The specific rotation [ajp of Natural Camphor determined 

at 25° C in a solution containing 10 Gm of Camphor m sufiicicnt alcohol 
to make 100 cc and usmg a 200 mm tube, is between +41° and +42° 
page 459 ’ Omit all reference to the specific rotation of Synthetic Cam 
phor 

118 12 Change 0 5 Gm /o 0 2 Gm 

125 Third hne from bottom of page Change 0 5 Gm to 0 01 Gin 

120 10 Change 433 25 to 424 24 

127 32 Change 0 45 ’ to 0 45 

135 21-22 Add between the lines 

Note In preparing aqueous solutions of Dextrose it is permissible 
to use a dextrose which does not conform to the official requirements for 

• A cop> of this list ma> be obtained b> a purchaser of the U S P XI by sending a 3 cent 
stamp to coxtr postage expense to the publishers of the Pharmacopoeia the Mack Printing 
Compan 3 Easton Pa. 
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water of hydration, provided the product meets all other official tests for 
purity and also provided smtable allowance is made for the difference m 
water content ” 


139 

17 

Change 0 5 Gm /o 0 1 Gm 

150 

12 

Change 0 3 Gm to 0 03 Gm 

150 

12 

Change 5 grams to V grain 

180 

11-14 

Change to 

“Vigorously shake 5 cc of Glycenn with 5 cc of sulfunc acid m a glass 
stoppered 25 cc cylmder for one minute and allow the hqmd to stand for 
one hour, it does not become darker than 10 cc of matchmg fluid H de 
senbed under the test for carbomzable substances page 441 ” 

195 


Fourth hne from bottom of page Change 62 to 63 

195 


Fifth Ime from bottom of page Change 61 to 60 

196 

29-30 

Change 'continue the heatmg" to “mamtain the crucibles and mass at dull 
redness ” 

208 

33 

Add the synonym "Viosterol m Oil ” 

208 

44 

Delete "Unsaponifiable matter not more than 2 per cent page 446 

231 


Fourth hne from bottom of page, delete 'natural ' 

231 


Fifth Ime from bottom of page, change 42° and 44° C to 41° and 43° C 

235 


Fourth Ime from bottom of page, change 0 2 Gm to 0 12 Gm 

278 

21 

Insert before ‘ Add ” 

“Place 100 cc of distilled water m a 300-cc Erlenmeyer flask, add 5 cc 
of Paraldehyde and shake the mixture gently until solution is complete ’’ 

289 


Sixth Ime from bottom of page change 0 5 Gm /o 0 1 Gm 

290 


Twelfth Ime from bottom of page change 0 5 Gm to 0 1 Gm 

313 

6 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

313 


Last line at bottom of page change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gra 

315 

27 

CImnge 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

316 

14 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

317 

17 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

318 

22 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

319 

8 

Insert after "444 ” “using about 1 Gm of the Rosin accurately weighed ” 

321 

5 

Delete “or" and mserl after “species ” (except Rheum rhaponttcum) or of ’ 

322 

22 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

324 


Lme 10 from bottom of page change 0 5 Gm to 0 1 Gm 

353 

30 

Change 25 cc to 5 cc 

353 

39 

Change 25 cc to 5 cc 

362 


Nmth lme from bottom of page change 0 5 Gm to 0 1 Gm 

363 

30 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

368 

31 

Change 7 243 to 7 281 

377 


Insert between the third and fourth line from bottom of page Alcohol 

content — From 1 to 2 per cent by volume of CjHjOH ’ 

378 

27 

Change 7 5 to 8 5 to 8 5 to 11 

383 

5 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

384 

20 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

384 

33 

Change 70 to 75 

384 

34 

Change SO to 85 

391 

25-32 

Change the directions to 


‘ Prepare a tincture by Process P as modified for assayed tinctures 
page 390 using a mi\ture of 3 volumes of alcohol and 1 volume of distilled 
w ater as the menstruum Macerate the drug dunng twenty-four hours and 
then percolate it at a moderate rate Immediatel> add sufficient hydro 
clilonc acid to this percolate to produce a pu of 3 ±02 page 570 Assay 
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CORRECTIONS IN THE ONITED STATES PHARMACOPCEIA ELE\ ENTH imTSION • 
To be made in copies numbers 100 001 to 150 000 

Page Lines 

Lxx Under Hsdrastis” and the subhead Pulsas Hsdrastidis change 'Hv 

drastis’ to H 3 drastinc 

Lvjiiv Change 'Theophjllma cum Sodn Acetas ’ to ‘ Thcoph}lhna cum Soda 

Acetate 

19 4-6 Change to 

Mi\ 0 5 Gm of powdered Citnc Acid with 5 cc of sulfunc and m a 
test tube that has been presnousK rinsed with sulfunc acid and mamtam 
the temperature of the mi\turc at 90° C for one hour the eolor of the 
mL\ture is not darker than matching fluid K described luider the test fo- 
carbomzable substances page 441 

32 1-3 Change to 

The potencj of Aconite shall be such that 0 1 Gm of it when extracted 
and assased as directed under Tirctura icoriti page 391 shall possess an 
actmt> equisalcnt to not less than 0 150 milligram of reference aconitine. 

32 Fifth line from bottom of page Charge 14 S to 15 S 

78 1—1 Change to 

The solution produced b\ dissolsnng 0 2 Gm of Atropme Sulfate m 
5 cc of sulfunc acid has no more color than raatchmg fluid A described under 
the test lor carbomzable s ibstarces page 441 and the solution becomes only 
light sellow upon the addition of 0 2 cc of nitnc acid {rrari o'h^r olhalotds) 

96 33—10 Change to 

Assa^ W eigh accurateh m a glass stoppered weighmg tube about 0 4 
Gm of Calcium Bromide dissohc it m 100 cc of distilled water and add 1 
cc of hsdrochlonc acid Heat the solution to boilmg and add with sto- 
ring an excess of hot ammonium oxalate T S then make slightlv alkaline 
w ith ammonia T S Heat the rauxture on the water bath for two hours 
filter through hardened filter paper and wash thoroughlx with warm dis 
tilled water Puncture the filter paper wash the precipitate mto a beaker bv 
means of a stream of hot distilled water followed bx 30 cc of dilute sulfunc 
acid (1 m 3) heat the solution if neccssarx to b0° C and titrate with tenth 
normal potassium permanganate Each cc of tenth normal potassium per 
manganate is equixalent to 0 0099*10 Gm of CaBr 

97 43 Clmiige 0 05004 Gm /oO 005004 Gra 

103 18 Change to The specific rotation [trjn of Natural Camphor deterauned 

at 25° C m a solution contammg 10 Gm of Camphor ra sufficient alcohol 
to make 100 cc and usmg a 200 mm tube is between -}-41° and -^-42 
page 459 ’ Omit all reference to the specifie rotation of Synthetic Cam 
phor 

118 12 Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gra 

125 Third line from bottom of page Change 0 5 Gm to 0 01 Gm 

126 10 Change 433 25 to 424 24 

127 32 Change 0 45 ’ to 0 45 

135 21-22 Add between the Iraes 

Note In preparing aqueous solutions of Dextrose it is permissible 
to use a dextrose which does not conform to the ofifiaal requirements for 

* A copy of this hst may be obtamed by a purchaser of the U S P XI by sendmg a 3-cent 
stamp to cover postage expense to the pubhshers of the Pharmacopoeia the JIack Pimtmg 
Company Easton Pa. 
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water of hydration, provided the product meets all other oSicial tests for 
punty and also provided suitable allowance is made for the difference in 
water content ” 


139 

17 

Change 0 5 Gm lo 0 1 Gm 

150 

12 

Change 0 3 Gm to 0 03 Gm 

150 

12 

Change 5 grains to V gram 

180 

11-14 

Change to 

‘Vigorously shake 5 cc of Glycenn with 5 cc of sulfuric acid m a glass 
stoppered 25 cc cylmder for one minute and allow the liquid to stand for 
one hour, it does not become darker than 10 cc of matchmg fluid H de 
senbed under the test for carbomzable substances, page 441 ” 

195 


Fourth Ime from bottom of page Change 62 Co 63 

195 


Fifth Ime from bottom of page Change 61 to 60 

196 

29-30 

Change "continue the heatmg’ to ‘ maintain the crucibles and mass at dull 
redness " 

208 

33 

Add the synonym ‘Viosterol in Oil ” 

208 

44 

Delete "Unsapomfiable matter not more than 2 per cent, page 446 ’ 

231 


Fourth line from bottom of page, delete ' natural ” 

231 


Fifth hne from bottom of page change 42° and 44° C to 41° and 43° C 

235 


Fourth Ime from bottom of page, change 0 2 Gm to 0 12 Gm 

278 

21 

Insert before Add ” 

' Place 100 cc of distiUed water in a 300-cc Erlenmeyer flask, add 5 cc 
of Paraldehyde and shake the miAture gently until solution is complete ” 

289 


Sixth hne from bottom of page, change 0 5 Gm (o 0 1 Gm 

290 


Twelfth Ime from bottom of page, change 0 5 Gm to 0 1 Gm 

313 

6 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

313 


Last Ime at bottom of page change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

315 

27 

Change 0 5 Gra to 0 2 Gm 

310 

14 

Change 0 5 Gm lo 0 2 Gm 

317 

17 

Change 0 5 Gm lo 0 2 Gm 

318 

22 

Change 0 5 Gra lo 0 2 Gm 

319 

8 

Insert after 444 ’ ‘using about 1 Gm of the Rosin accurately weighed ’ 

321 

5 

Delete ‘or’ and iiuerl after "species ’’ " {excapt Rheum rhaponheum) or ot " 

322 

22 

Change 0 5 Gm lo 0 2 Gm 

324 


Line 10 from bottom of page change 0 5 Gm lo 0 1 Gm 

353 

30 

Change 25 cc to 5 cc 

353 

39 

Change 25 cc to 5 cc 

362 


Ninth Ime from bottom of page change 0 5 Gm lo 0 1 Gm 

363 

30 

Change 0 5 Gm lo 0 2 Gm 

368 

31 

Change 7 243 to 7 281 

377 


Insert between the third and fourth line from bottom of page 'Alcohol 
content — From 1 to 2 per cent by volume of C HjOH ’’ 

378 

27 

Change 7 5 to 8 5 lo 8 5 to 11 

383 

5 

Change 0 5 Gm lo 0 2 Gm 

384 

20 

Change 0 5 Gm to 0 2 Gm 

384 

33 

Change 70 to 75 

384 

34 

Change 80 lo 85 

391 

25-32 

Change the duections to 


“Prepare a tincture by Process P, as modified for assayed tmctures 
page 390 using a mixture of 3 volumes of alcohol and 1 volume of distilled 
i\ ater as the menstruum Macerate the drug during twenty four hours and 
then percolate it at a moderate rate Immediately add sufficient hydro 
chlonc acid to this percolate to produce a of 3 ±0 2, page 576 Assay 
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a portion of the percolate and adjust the volume of the remaining liquid by 
dilution with the above menstruum, including sufficient hydrochlonc acid 
to produce a pn of 3 ±02 page 570, so that the finished Tincture will con 
fonn to the above biological standard " 

399 


Insert between the tenth and eleventh lines from the bottom of page Al 
cohol content — From 58 to 04 per cent, by volume of CjHjOH ’ 

488 

28 

Change 0 1031 Gm to 0 1814 Gm 

572 

25 

C/iQMgc 0 02041 to 0 2041 

592 

14 

Change 433 25 to 424 24 


SUGGESTED MOUTH WASH PRESCRIPTIONS TOR USE IN DENTAL PRACTICE • 
The Committee desires to exchange publicity matcrnl distributed to the medical profession 


Apoth Metric 
Liq Antisept N F f3 viii 240 cc 

Sig Dilute with equal parts of water as a 
mouth wash 

Note This same preparation maj be prc 
scnbcd by wnting the official Latin title — 
Liquor AiUtscpltcus N F or the ofTicial En 
glish title — N r Avliscplic Solution 

Another wa> of writing the same prcscrip 
tion 

IV 

Liq Antisept N E f3ivl20cc 

Aq Dest qs f3 viii 240 cc 

M 

Sig Use undiluted as a mouth wash 

Note To color the abo\c prescription red 
add 

Liq Amaranth N E in \ 0 0 cc 

IV 

Liq Arom Aik f3 viii 240 cc 

Sig Use undiluted as a mouth wash 

Note For use m dental spray bottle dilute 
with 5 volumes of water 

Official Latin title — Liquor Aromahcus Alka 
hnus Official English title — Alkaline Aromatic 
Solution 


Tins preparation is red m color 

Apoth Metnc 

Liq lodi Phenol fS viii 240 cc 

Sig Dilute w ith equal parts of water as a 
mouth wash 

Note This same preparation may be pre 
scribed b> wnting the official Latm title — 
Liquor lodt Phenolatus or the official English 
Title — Phenolated Solution of Iodine, or the 
official s>'non>'ms — Boulton s Solution French 
Mixture or Carbolized Solution of Iodine 

Another wa> of wnting the same prescnp 
tion 

IV 

Liq lodi Phenol 

Aq Dost aa f5 iv 120 cc 

M 

Sig Use undiluted with water 

IV 

Liq Sod Bor Co fS viii 240 cc 

Sig Use as a mouth wash 

Note The official Latin title for this prepa 
ration is — Liquor Sodit Boratis Compositus 
Official English title — Compound Solution of 
Sodium Borate official sjuionym — Dobell s 
Solution {To be continued ) 


* U S P -N F Publicity Committees of the Maryland State Dental Association Marjland 
Pharmaceutical Association and Baltimore Retail Druggists Association 


TEXAS WILD FLOWERS 

This profusion of wild flowers on Texas roadsides is not accidental It results from planned 
efforts of the State Highway Department in roadside improxement In all parts of the State 
highway maintenance men mow flowers that have gone to seed Thej cut not only along the 
roads but also — with the owners permission — in farmers fields in w hich desirable wild flowers are 
abundant 



Proceedings of the Local Branches 

"All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published m any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council ’ 
— Part of Chapter VI, Article VT of the By-Laws 

Article III of Chapter VII reads "The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa 
tion shall be the same as set forth in Article I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts of 
local branches shall tn no way commit or bind this Association, and can only serve as recommendations 
to it And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By-Law to conflict with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association ’’ 

Article IV of Chapter VII reads "Each local branch having not less than 60 dues paid 
members of the Association holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedmgs of which shall have been submitted 
to the Journal for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates " 

Reports of the meetmg of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 
following the meeting, if possible Mmutes should be typewritten with wide spaces between the 
lines Care should be taken to give proper names correctly and manuscnpt should be signed by 
the reporter Please advise us of changes tn Roster and mail reports promptly 

CHICAGO 

The monthly meetmg of the Chicago Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Associa 
T iON was held Tuesday evening April 21st This was the last meetmg of the Branch until the 
beginning of school m the Fall Over one hundred members and their friends were present at the 
meetmg which ended a very successful term of monthly meetings from the standpoint of speakers 
presented and attendance 

President Morrison opened the meetmg with a brief summary of the activities of the Branch 
dunng the past school year 

Secretary Templeton presented a short financial report which showed the Branch in a very 
favorable financial condition as compared with recent years Nineteen new members have been 
secured smce September 1935 

Mention was made of the Convention to be held at Dallas Texas, August 24th-29th and 
that many members from the Chicago territory are planning to attend 

President Morrison mtroduced the speaker of the evening Dr Hutton past president of 
the Chicago Medical Society and emment physician Dr Hutton spoke on the subject of Prac 
tical Endocrinology ” 

Dr Hutton listed the hormones of the Anterior Pituitary as growth hormone, sex hormone 
adrenotropic, thyrotropic, parathyrotropic, lactogenic and diabetogenic The parathyrotropic 
hormone has been discussed but not agreed upon as to actual existence The diabetogenic hor- 
mone has to do with fat and carbohydrate metabolism 

For a long time physicians have known that mothers afflicted with pituitary deficiency have 
been unable to nurse their babies and with present knowledge this is attributed to a deficiency of 
the lactogenic hormone 

In many cases where the sex hormone is over functionmg the growth hormone is found to 
be m deficiency and vice versa 

Names of some of the preparations of the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland w ere mentioned 
as Thyrotropic Andrenotropic, Prolactin Polyansyn and Antuitrin 

Slides were shown depictmg pituitary deficiency and mcidentally, it was mentioned b> 
Dr Hutton that measles is sometimes followed by a lack of pituitary secretion 

Preparations of the growth hormone of the pituitary were mentioned as Antmtrm G and 
Phyone The sex hormone (also knowm as maturity or gonadotropic hormone) preparations were 
listed as Antuitnn S FoIIutem A P L , and Prephjsin The Antmtnn S and Follutem are ob 
tamed from pregnancy urine 

Sources of the gonadotropic principles are Anterior lobe of the pituitary gland pregnancy 
urine and blood, menopause urine, castrate unne and placenta 

The gonadotropic pnnciples are effective only where the ovanes are present w hile the estro 
genic pnnciples are effective when the gonads arc absent 
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Posterior Lobe prcparilions mentioned were Pitrcssin, Pitocin and Pituitrin Slides 
were shown of the effect of malfunction of the fat metabolism hormone present m the posterior 
lobe 

Estrogenic preparations mentioned were Aniniotm, Thcchn, Thcelol, Progjmon Sistomen 
sm, Agomensm, Progestin, Emmenin Ovarian Substance and Ovanan Residue 

The ovary owes its impetus to growth to the anterior pituitary and later the ovary exerts 
an inhibitory action on the pituitary Many times there is too fine a discrimination for the clmi 
Clan, so then the whole gland should be used Tlicse glandular disturbances are hereditary or 
caused by disease and there is need for long and thorough treatment with an understanding by the 
patient that results probably will not be immediate or may be negative 

Persons with pituitary disturbances arc prone to severe headaches and this symptom is a 
guide m many cases to the physician 

The testicular hormone has been inecstigatcd and there is a question as to whether one or 
two hormones exist Preparations of the testicular hormone were mentioned as Androsterone 
(from the testicle) Androsterone (synthetic). Testosterone Androstme and Stanley's Material 

Tumors of the pineal gland give rise to excessive genital growth 

Hypertension and Diabetes are sometimes relieved by small doses of X ray to the pitui 
tary and adrenal glands 

Dr Hutton ran a constant senes of slides throughout his lecture that were very mformative 
and gave a clear picture of the physical dcfomiatixcs caused by malfunction of the gland under 
discussion 

Questions wore asked by members of the group and the meeting was closed by a standing 
expression of thanks to Dr Hutton for his very clear discussion 

L Templeton, Secretary 


NEW YORK 

The regular meeting of the New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Associa 
T iON was held on Monday evening, April 13, 193G at Columbia Unixcrsity College of Pharmacy 
The meeting was called to order at 8 30 P m President Schaefer presidmg The minutes 
of the March meeting were read and approved 

Chairman Hatick of the Committee on Membership submitted the application for mem 
bership m the Branch of Ra> mond F James, he was elected to membership 

Chairman Lehman of the Committee on Education and Legislation reported as follows 
Federal Legislations — Robinson Patman Bill H R 8442 with amendments was re 
ported to the House Judiciary Committee on March 31st The amendment provides that 'noth 
mg m this bill shall prevent a cooperative association from returning to its members or a coopera 
tive wholesale association from returning to its constituent retailer members — net earnings in 
proportion to their sales to, from and through such associations ’ 

It IS expected that the Copeland Bill S 5 will be reported to the House Interstate &. 
Foreign Commerce Committee This is the new law to control the Food Drug and Cosmetic m 
dustry, and is to supplant the present Pure Food and Drugs Act It is hoped that its passage may 
be insured 

The Doughton Act H R 11452, placing the control of the Secret Service Division, a Liquor 

Enforcement Section, a Counterfeiting Section a Customs Section, a Section on Personnel and a 
Section on Narcotics, is now lying dormant, but renewed efforts are being made to secure its enact 
ment m spite of the opposition to the measure from influential sources A joint committee com 
posed of the representatives of the American Pharmaceutical Association the Federal IITiole 
sale Druggists Association the American Drug Manufacturers Association and Admiral R P 
Hobson of the World Narcotic Educational Association are drafting an amendment perpetuating 
the Bureau of Narcotics as a separate establishment of the Treasury Department 

State Legislation — Twomcy-Avenll Bill To amend the education law m relation to the 
dcfimtion of Chemist used m Article 51, has been reported out favorably 

Twomey Avenll bill to amend the education law m relation to the revocation of hcense to 
practice pharmacy has been reported out favorably 

Dunckel Milmoe bill which forbids the sale at wholesale of Poisonous, Habit formmg or 
Deleterious drugs to unlicensed dealers has been killed in committee 
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TVomey-Piper bill designed to hmit the opening of new pharmacies and drug stores, has 
been killed m committee 

Senate 849, pnnt 930, Feld, Assemblj 1408 print 1567, Piper This is a stop-loss provision 
measure, which forbids the sale of any drug store merchandise at a price below the manufacturer's 
list pnce per dozen, and its enforcement is confined to the retail drug busmess entirely This 
bill has been favorably reported out of committee and seems to have a good prospect of bemg 
passed 

The Livingston New York State Distributive Trades Commission Act, Senate 1355 
print 1578, is being well received m many groups, provides for a formation of a commission similar 
to the Federal Trade Commission, which will have control of the distribution of merchandise and 
which IS to prevent unfair competition, etc This provides for commissioners and a bureau the 
funds for the support of which will be provided by taxation proportionately to the income of 
each estabhshment Efforts are bemg made to put this law through but it may have to lay over 
till next session 

Mr Schaefer reporting as a delegate to the New York Pharmaceutical Council said that the 
election of ofiScers would take place on the fiirst day of the N Y All City Fair Trade Convention 
and that it was necessary to mcrease the number of delegates to the full number permitted He 
therefore, aimounced that he had appointed the following as delegates 


Delegates F C A Schaefer Alternates 

Samuel C Henry 
Jacob Seley 
H H Bloraeier 
Chas Heimerzhetm 
Dr Geo C Diekman 

and requested the approval of the Branch for his action 

Dr Hugo Schaefer moved that the action of the president be endorsed Motion seconded 
by Dr Wimmer, earned 

Dr Wimmer moved that the Branch mstruct the delegates to cast their vote in support 
of the ticket presented m the report of the nominating committee This was seconded by 
Mr Lehman, and earned 

The secretary was mstructed to wnte to the delegates and inform them of their instructions 
Secretary Schaefer, of the Remington Medal Committee reported that Dr Edmund N 
Gathercoal will be the reapient of the Honor medal for 1936 He moved that the secretary wnte 
Dr Gathercoal, congratulating him upon the honor and asking his pleasure with regard to the 
presentation Dr Wimmer seconded and the motion was carried 

As delegate to the House of Delegates, Dr Schaefer stated that as it was customary for the 
convention of the American Pharjiaceutical Association to go to a different section of the 
country each year, it should return to the East m 1937 He suggested that a committee be ap 
pomted to study the question as to whether or not it would be feasible to invite the convention 
to come to New York at that time Dr Wimmer moved that Dr Schaefer be appointed to act 
for the Branch Motion was seconded and earned 

Chairman Steiger, of the Committee on the Progress of Pharmacy, reported as follows 
"A patent assigned to Chemische Fabnk Sandoz desenbes the separation of Ergot alka- 
loids by chromatographic absorption accordmg to the method of Tawett The crude extracts of 
the alkaloids are dissolved m mdifferent solvents such as benzene or its homologs, and the solu- 
tions are passed mto a column contammg absorbents insoluble in the solvents used, e g , sugar 
hme, etc By diffusion of the solution in the absorbent column there appears a chromatogram 
visible to ultraviolet light Examples are given of the separation of ergotamme and ergotammine, 
ergotovm and ergotimne (C A , Vol 30, No 6) " 

The Chemist & Druggist (London 2/15/36) comments on an article on "Oral Vaccine for 
Colds" in The British Medical Journal Five strains of Pfeiffer's bacillus along with a stram of 
A bronchitica are grown together m bactenal symbiosis, in blood agar broth flasks for seven days 
The culture is killed with 1% phenol over night It is then diluted with an equal amount of 
stenic saline so as to reduce the phenol content to Vi% and tested for stenhty By a process of 
tnal and error the optimal dose was determmed The results obtamed smee September are 


John J Corcoran 
George Chnst 
Milton S Malakoff 
Dr F A Leshe 
George Decker 
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distinctly encouraging, indicating that specific agglutins to Pfeiffer’s bacillus arc formed and that 
antitoxins appear in the blood after oral administration of the broth culture described 

Drug Trade News (3/1G/3G) tells of a patent assigned to Winthrop Chemical Co for Vita 
mm D solutions m glycols These higher glycol derivatives permit Vitamin D to be administered 
to infants m water-soluble form 

President Schaefer called for a discussion on ways to increase attendance at regular meet 
mgs After considerable discussion it was moved that a committee be appointed to investigate 
the subject The motion was seconded and carried 

President Schaefer then introduced the guest speaker, Prof George C Schicks nho ad 
dressed the Branch on the subject of ‘The Challenge of Dentistry to Scientific Pharmacy ' 

The speaker stated that a real challenge existed m the relations between dentists and phar 
macists The dentists are an enthusiastic group with which to work They are walling to listen 
and to learn what the pharmacist has to teach The dentist does not know of the U S P and 
N F preparations which he can obtain from the pharmacist and it is the pharmacist’s job to give 
him the information The dentist, perhaps without even knowing it, needs the professional ser 
xaces of the pharmacist 

If the pharmacists will prepare correctly the official preparation w hich may be used by the 
dentist and will detail the dentist with these preparations they will be amply rewarded for their 
trouble The dentist will pay good prices for w hat he gets He is used to it 

The speaker distributed a pamphlet of Dental Prescriptions for Office and Patient’s Use ’ 
This contained a number of official and unofficial preparations of proved value 

After considerable discussion, a rising vote of thanks was accorded the speaker and the 
meeting adjourned 

Horacc T r GncNS Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA 

The April meeting of the Philadelphia Branch, American Pharmaceutical Assouatiov 
was called to order at 8 IG p m April 15th at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
by President Lawrence L Miller 

The minutes of the March meeting were read and approx cd 

Dr James C Munch of the membership committee presented the following apphea 
tions for membership in the local branch Martin Ulan, Wilton Kimmer Albert Chiola Nathan 
Zonies, Dr Thomas M Logan Prof NcalBoixman The applicants were duly elected to member 
ship and the secretary was instructed to place their names on the official files upon presentation of 
the usual fee of one dollar 

President Miller announced the folloxx mg committees to serve for the y ear 1936-1937 
Program Cliatrmau Janies C Munch Frank H Eby, E H MacLaughhn Alfred Barol H Evert 
Kendig 

Membership Chairman S H Kerim, Frank I-aw James C Munch, E H MacLaughhn N A 
Simpson Harry M Mantz Elwood S Paisley 
Professional Relations Chairman W A Pearson H Evert Kendig Wilmer Krusen 
Eniertainmeni Chairman Adley B Nichols Mann S Dunn Arthur K Leberknight 
Practieal Pharmacy Chairman Ambrose Hunsberger E T Hahn, Theodore Campbell Jr 

It was a pleasure to have txvo guest speakers on this occasion J Leon Lascoff Ptrst 
Vice President (elect) of the American Pharmaceutical Association member of the New York 
Board of Pharmacy and an outstanding retail pharmacist spoke on Problems m Pharmacy 
and How to Solve Them ’ J B Pilchard Secretary of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associa 
tion, and an ardent w orker in pharmaceutical circles spoke on Looking Ahead in Pharmacy 

These eminent speakers made this meeting one of the outstanding meetings of the Branch 
Dr Lascoff tabulated and spoke on nine of the major problems that face the retail pharmacist 
These problems were well planned and thoroughly discussed and analyzed Dr Lascoff presented 
some twenty prescnptions that frequently trouble the compoundmg pharmacist He spoke on 
and illustrated the nght and the wrong way to compound these prescriptions The members of 
the Branch were pleased with the masterful xvay m which Dr I^ascoff handled these difficult in 
compatibilities Many questions were asked by the membership 

Secretary Pilchard emphasized and evaluated the need of organization in the profession 
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The local branch is in accord with Mr Pilchard’s remark that "complete organization is one 
method of solving many of our problems ’’ As he stated, Our aim is to get those pharmacists 
who do not attend to attend, for we who do attend already realize the need, hence we are here " 
Mr Pilchard spoke of the value of the pharmacist and the Pennsylvama Pharmaceutical Associa 
tion in those sections of Pennsylvania which were inundated during the floods 

A nsing vote of thanks was gi\ en the speakers for their excellent presentations 

George E Byers Secretary 


MAX 

The May meeting of the Philadelphia Branch, American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held at Sharp and Dohme Laboratones Glen Olden Penna , Tuesday night May 12, 1936 
The meetmg was called to order by President L L Miller The readmg of the minutes was dis- 
pensed with 

The Branch was favored by two excellent speakers Dr J E Schneider of Sharp and 
Dohme presented a most learned dissertation on "Rabies " Dr Thomas S Githens, also of Sharp 
and Dohme, presented the ever-popular ‘Snakes and Antivemn ’’ 

Dr Schneider pointed out that if an mdividual was bitten by a dog, the animal should 
immediately be placed m quarantine, under competent supervisors, and the individual be given 
Rabies treatment at once If at the end of seven days the ammal is found to be not rabid, he 
could be released and the person's treatments could be discontinued He stated that seasons bad 
little to do with the prevalence of the infection He discussed m detail the preparation of Rabies 
Vaccine and its use This pertinent subject brought forth many interesting questions from the 
group 

Dr Githens' subject, as always was well presented and agam the mterest and fascination 
in snakes was demonstrated by the variety of questions it called forth The audience was pleased 
with the demonstration of the value of Antivemn Dr Githens mjected two pigeons, one with 
venom and the other with venom and antivemn, in a very short time the results were m evidence _ 
The movie on how snake venom is collected was well received Of unusual interest was the 
demonstration of ‘ The Black Widow ’ Spider The hearers were glad to learn that science 
has succeeded m securing therapeutic treatment against this deadly bite 

A rising vote of thanks was given the speakers for their cooperation m making this meet 
ing a success 

Chairman Kerim, of the Membership Committee presented the following applications for 
the Local Branch Robert Reubush, Paul B Robinson, Fredench Scholl 

Applications for the Parent Body J W Jester, Sr , David Phillips 

The applicants were elected to membership in the Local Branch 

The business meeting was preceded by a dmner at Sharp and Dohme’s This was attended 
by forty two guests 

George E Bvbrs, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL ON 
PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION ON 
THE NEW ERGOT ALKALOID 

The Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the Amencan Medical Association has made 
the following report on the new ergot alkaloid 
During the past year, communications from 
four laboratones have been published report 
mg the isolation of a new oxvtocic alkaloid from 
ergot Until recently there has been doubt as 


to whether or not the pnnciples reported bv 
these laboratones were identical (termed 
Ergotocin" by Kharascli Ergometnne’ by 
Dudley and Moir, Ergobasine" by Stoll and 
‘Ergostetnne’ by Thompson) In a jointly 
signed statement {Science February 2Sth) 
Kharascli King (acting for Dudley), Stoll and 
Thompson say there is ‘ no doubt that the 
alkaloid obtained m the four different labora- 
tones was the same substance ’’ — Science 

March 27, 1936 



Association Business 

AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION 1936-103G 

Office of the Secretary, 2216 Constitution Ave Washington D C 
LETTER NO 10 

April 25, 1936 

To the Members of the Council 

119 Use of Text of N F VI Motion No 62 (Council Letter No 18, page 366) has 
been earned and Dr Blayney has been so advised 

P Blackiston’s Son &. Co , Inc Philadelphia, Pa , have requested permission to use the 
text of N F VI for partial reproduction in the following books Gould, "New Medical Die 
tionary,” 4th Edition (Reprint), Gould, Pocket Pronouncing Medical Dictionar>, ’ 10th Edi 
tion (Rcpnnt), Scovillc The Art of Compounding,” Cth Edition, Youngken A Textbook of 
Pharmacognosy, ’ 4th Edition 

Chairman DuMez of the Committee on Publications recommends that the request be 
granted under the usual conditions and at the usual fee of S5 00 in each case 

(Motion No 55) It is moved by DuMez that P Blackiston’s Son &. Co Inc be granted 
permission to use portions of the text of the N E AT in Gould New Aledical Dictionary,” 4th 
Edition in Gould Pocket Pronouncing Medical Dictionarj ’ 10th Edition, in Scoville 'The 
Art of Compounding ’ Gth Edition, and in Youngken A Textbook of Pharmacognosy,” 4th 
Edition with the customary acknow lodgment and at the usual fee of S5 00 m each case 

The following letter has been received from Professor E Fullerton Cook (see Council 
Letters Nos IG page 304 and 17 page 305) 

In a letter dated December 24, 1935 I requested permission to use certain 
portions of the N F VI text m the forthcoming edition of Remington’s Practice of 
Pharmacy Evidently this was granted as a bill was reccntlj recen ed covenng the 
charge 

'In further studying the situation it has been decided that it will be necessary 
to change the first plan and use the text very nluch as in the Seventh Edition In 
other words we find it possible at least in some instances to use chemical tests and 
assays and prefer to have permission to use the official w ordmg rather than to rewnte 
It 

‘ I would therefore respectfully request m the name of the Publishers, J B 
Lippmcott Company permission to use such portions of the N F AH as may be desn 
able following the same style as was used for the Seventh Edition of the Reming 
ton ’ $1000 00 was charged for this privilege ten years ago ” 

Chairman DuMez of the Committee on Publications recommends that permission be 
granted under the conditions set forth m Professor Cook’s letter 

(Motion No 56) It is moved by DuMez that permission be granted to E Fullerton Cook 
for the J B Lippmcott Co to use portions of the text of tlie N F m a new edition of Reming 
ton’s Practice of Pharmacy” to the extent used m the Seventh Edition, with the usual acknowledg 
ment and at the same charge of $1000 00 

120 University of Mississippi Student Branch Motion No 53 (Council Letter No 
18, page 300) has been carried and the application and the Constitution of the Branch are 
approved 

121 Election of Members Motion No 54 (Council Letter No 18 page 308) has been 
carried and applicants for membership numbered 200 to 285 inclusive, are declared elected 

122 Copyright of the N F VI A certificate of copyright registration Entry Class A, 
No 93434, has been received from the Register of Copyrights, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D C 
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123 Refunding Loan on Lot No 7 The following letter has been received from Dr H A 
B Dunning 


‘ At the meeting of the A Ph A in Rapid City m 1929 I submitted a recom- 
mendation to the Council that authorization be given to purchase Lots 12 13, 14 15 
and 7 in Square 62 of Washington, D C , from the George Washington University 
under the conditions set out m the communication which will be found on pages 959 
960 and 961 of the September 1929, A Ph A Joiirnal 

' Lots 12, 13, 14 and 15 were necessary to complete our property, but the 
George Washington University was not willing to sell us these lots unless we would 
also purchase Lot No 7 In view of the circumstances, the Umversity agreed that if 
Lots 12, 13, 14 and 15 were paid for in cash, a mortgage note for S36,400 00 would be 
accepted for Lot No 7 for five years, at 5*/"% interest payable semi annually, and 
this arrangement was approved by the Cotmcil 

The George Washmgton University has recently requested that this mort- 
gage note be paid ofi because they need the proceeds in their buildmg campaign 
Arrangements have been made with the Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, for a loan of $36,400 00 for three years at 4%, payable quarterly to pay 
the existmg encumbrance 

I am requesting that the Council now authorize the proper ofScers to borrow 
the sum of $36,400 00 from the MarylandTrust Company for the purpose abov e stated 
and call attention to the fact that the proposed arrangement will mean a matenal 
reduction m the mterest charge The deed of trust reqmres a mortgage on all the 
property and the building I can see no objection to this requirement, masmuch as 
the mortage could be readily liquidated, if necessary on account of the small sum 
involved " 

Dr Dunning has had the terms of the deed of trust exammed by his legal advisor who 
approves the terms, and Chairman Hilton of the Council approves the refundmg arrangement as 
outlined 

The District Title Insurance Company which company insured the title to the land owned 
by the Association will prepare and check the necessary papers 

{Motion No 57) It is moved by Dunning that the Council of the A Ph A does hereby 
authorize C W Holton, treasurer, and E F Kelly, secretary, of the Association for the purpose 
of paying the existing encumbrance on the property, to borrow the sum of $36,400 00, said loan 
to be evidenced by a promissory note of this Association payable m three years with interest at 
4%, payable quarterly , and to secure said note by executing a deed of trust m the usual form cover 
mg all of Its land together with Building in Square 62 of the City of Washmgton and docs const! 
tute and appoint S L Hilton its attorney in fact to acknowledge said deed of trust on behalf of this 
Association 

As the George Washmgton Umversity requests the payment as promptly as possible a \ote 
on this motion is called for It will be considered as tentative if there is objection or it any members 
of the Council desire additional information or to submit comment 

124 Applicants for Membership The following applications, properly endorsed and 
accompanied with the first year’s dues, have been received 

No 280, Kelsey H Petro, 839N Kansas Ave , Topeka, Kans , No 287 Frank Milne, Pratt, 
Kans , No 288, Joseph D McIntyre, Delaware Ave &, Vme St , Philadelphia, Penn , No 289, 
Edith M Schofield, 26 S Ohio Ave , Atlantic City , N J , No 290, Paul J Thomas, Vet Admm 
Frac St Cloud, Minn No 291 Arthur P Wyss, 800 E Market St , Indianapolis Ind , No 292 
Wheaton Bernard Smith, 661 Knower St , Toledo, Ohio, No 293 Walter H Vamum, 801 Mass St , 
Lawrence, Kans , No 294, George N Wilson, Mt Pleasant, Tenn No 295, Mary Imogene Shep 
herd, 20 E Delaware PI , Chicago 111 ,No 296,GeorgeF Hennksen 532 Fourth St , Camas, Wash , 
No 297, Peery Duderstadt 4042 N Francis St , Chicago, III , No 298, Albert Joseph Sica, 413 E 
202nd St , Bronx NY C , No 299 Herman Albert Timpf, 26 Hubbard Ave ,Mt Clemens, Mich , 
No 300, Gene B Cook, 10 So Wash , lola Kans , No 301, Catherine G Glennon,20E Delaware 
PI , Chicago 111 , No 302, Charles E Green, Pittsfield, N H 
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(Motion No 5S) 
Association 


Vote on applications for membership m the American Pharmaceuticai, 

E F Kelly Secretary 


LETTER NO 20 


April 28 1936 


To the Members of the Council 

125 University of Southern California Student Branch The following application has 
been received together with the applications for membership and the dues for 1930 

Wc the undersigned, having conceived a favorable opinion of the aims and purposes of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association and being of the opinion that we could success 
fully maintain a Student Branch of the Organization in the Cit> of Los Angeles m the State of 
California, hereby respectfully petition you to approve the formation of a Student Branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association in said city and state to be Lnowai as the University of 
Southern California Student Branch and the By-Laws submitted herewith 


Harold Miller 
Albert H Musick 
Sidney Friedman 
Peter Bcdrosian 
Herman Weiner 
Francis R Dancy 
Gordon D Shcrer 
Philip Lam 
Deran Tashjian 
Leo Bittel 
Mildred Sprinkle 


Rose Ratner 
Frances Fiscli 
Ernest Yamaguchi 
Masaru Masuoka 
A1 Jannard 
David Ostroni 
Philip W Sanford 
Henry Luis Roman 
Charles Comstock 
Aaron Land 
George Sonoda 


Sam Presser 
Alberta Todd 
Charles Chase 
Peggy Woods 
John Toshiyuki 
Maunce Miller 
Andrew Kalick 
Hugh H Bubar 
Gerald Hasimato 
Claus Amgrcn' 


The following ofTicers have been elected President Harold Miller Honorary President 
Albert Musick I tee President David Ostrom, 5fcre/arj’, Masaru Masuoka Treasurer Ernest 
Yamaguchi, Faculty Advisors Harold R Bowers and Ah ah G Hall 
The following is tlic Preamble and By Laws 

In order to stimulate a greater professional and scientific interest m the students at the 
College of Pharmacy , University of Southern California, m the City of Los Angeles and vicimties 
we the undersigned, do hereby rcsoh c to constitute ourselves into a Student Branch of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association for the purpose of advancing the objects for which the body 
was founded The branch hereby adopts for its guidance the Constitution and By Laws of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, and its members hereby subscribe to them 

Article I Members This branch shall consist of activ e and associate members 
Article H Active Members All members of the University of Southern Califorma Col 
lege of Pharmacy Student Branch of the American Pharjiaceutical Association shall be mem 
bers regularly enrolled in Pharmacy in the University of Southern Califorma College of Pharmacy 
on signifying their intention of adhenng to the provisions enumerated in the Preamble and m the 
Constitution of the American Pharmaceutical Association shall be elected to active member 
ship in this Branch 

Article III Associate Members Any person who is not an active member but who 
manifests his interest either by contribution or active participation of work or research scientific 
papers or add to its financial resources, shall be termed an associate member but without the right 
to vote 

Article IV Officers The officers of the Braneh shall be a president vice president 
secretary and treasurer 

Article V Committees At the September meeting of each year or as soon thereafter 
as possible the president shall appoint three standing committees as follows A Committee on 
Program, to consist of three members, A Committee on Student Activities, to consist of three 
members and a Committee on Membership to consist of three members 

Article VI Executive Committee The officers of the branch and the chairmen of the 
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Standing Committees shall constitute the Executive Committee, to transact all the necessary 
business usually transacted by such a committee 

Article VII Meetings The meetings of the Branch shall be held at least once a month 
and as many more times as might seem advisable from the opening date of school each year to 
the close Date of the meeting to be selected by the ofBcers of the Branch 

Article VIII Quorum One third the membership shall constitute a quorum 
Article IX Fiscal Year The fiscal year of the Branch shall be from the first of January 
until the first day of January of the following year 

Article X Elections The officers shall be elected by ballot by a majonty, at the last 
meetmg held m the college year, i e , from September to June, and shall be mstalled at the first 
meeting m September, and shall serve for one year, or until their successors have been elected 
Nommations for officers shall be made at a meeting previous to the meeting at which the election 
IS held Wntten notice of both meetmgs shall be sent to all members 

Article XI Presiding Officers In the absence of the president, the next succeeding 
officer shall take the chair 

Article XII Secretary The secretary shall keep fair and correct minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings and send reports of the same to the Journal of the A Ph A as often 
as IS required, and to such journals and newspapers as he may deem proper He shall preserve on 
file, all reports and papers of e\ery descnption presented to the branch, and shall be charged with 
the necessary busmess and scientific correspondence He shall read all papers handed to him by 
the president for the purpose, shall call and record ayes and nays, whenever they are required to be 
called, shall notify the chairman of every standmg and special committee of his appointment 
givmg him a hst of his colleagues and stating the busmess upon which the committee is to act 
He shall notify every member at least one week m advance of the time and place of the meetmg 

Article XIII Treasurer The treasurer shall collect and take charge of the funds of the 
Branch and shall give receipts for the same He shall pay no money except upon the order of the 
secretary countersigned by the president and accompanied by the proper vouchers He shall 
present a statement of conditions at each December meeting of the Branch He shall receive the' 
amount of his expenses mcident to the duties of his office 

Article XIV Order of Business (1) Reading of the mmutes of the previous stated 
meetings, (2) Introduction of newly elected members, (3) Unfinished or deferred busmess, {4) 
New Busmess (5) Program, (6) Nominations and elections, (7) Good and welfare (8) 
Adjournment 

Article XV Miscellaneous Every proposition to alter and amend these By Laws shall 
be submitted m writing at a stated meeting of the Branch, and may be balloted for at any subse 
quent stated meeting, when upon receivmg the votes of three fourths of the members present. 
It shall become a part of the By Laws 

Article XVI Rules of Order On all pomts not specificallj mentioned m the B> -Laws 
govemmg this section the By Laws of the American Pharmaceutical Association shall take 
precedence over the other decisions on parhamentarj rule 

(Motion No 59) It is moved by Kelly that the application to establish a Student Branch 
m the College of Pharmacy, University of Southern California, and the proposed Preamble and By- 
Laws be approved 

126 Will of George M Beringer Recently the Association was advised by George M 
Bennger, Jr , and the Camden Deposit & Trust Company, Executors and Trustees, of a proposed 
exchange of certain real estate, involving the payment of money to the estate, located m Merchant- 
ville, N J , which will be submitted to the Court for ratification on May 4, 1936 

A copy of the Will was secured and the following bequest is quoted "(f) American Phar- 
maceutical Association as a contnbution to the mvested maintenance fund for Pharmacy Head- 
quarters Building, Twenty five Hundred Dollars " 

Mrs Bennger has a life mterest in the estate A copy of the Will is bemg filed with other 
papers of the Association and a copy is bemg furnished to the Chauman of the Committee on 
Propertj and Funds 

127 Reference Samples of Rennin Chairman Gathercoal wntes that it becomes neces- 
sary to furnish Reference Samples of Rennin to those who will assay Rennm under the N F VI 
monograph for this product and that he has arranged for the supply of 60-10 Gm vials of stand- 
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ardized Rcnnin, properly labeled at a cost which will be fully covered including containers and 
labels and transportation costs by a price of $1 00 per vial or SIO 00 per dozen vials, transporta 
tion paid, to those who order the Reference Samples 

This IS the only Reference Sample required in the N F VI and it is hoped that arrangements 
can be made to supply the Rennin samples with U S P Reference Samples The price recom 
mended is the same as is charged for the U S P Reference Samples 

(Motton No GO) It is moved by Kelly that the 10 Gm Reference Samples of Rennin, 
N F VI be furnished at SI 00 per vial or at SIO 00 per dozen vials, transportation paid, and that 
the cost for the samples, including transportation and other necessary expenses, be charged to the 
N F VI, and that the receipts from the sale of the samples be credited to N F VI 

128 Use of Text of N F VI Chairman DuMez of the Committee on Publications has 
submitted the following recommendations on requests for permission to use the text of N F VI 

‘ It IS recommended that permission to use portions of the text of the N F VI for comment 
in a book entitled Pharmacology, Materia Mcdica and Therapeutics’ be granted to Charles 
Solomon on the same conditions under which permission uas granted before and that the cus 
tomary fee of S5 00 be charged 

I have gone over the manuscript of Dr McGehcc’s 'Textbook of Dental Pharmacology, 
Materia Dentica and Pharmaco Therapeutics,’ and find that the manner and extent of use of 
the text of the N F is satisfactory I therefore recommend that permission to use said text be 
granted to the publishers P Blakiston s Son &. Co , Inc , and that the usual fee of S5 00 be 
charged ” 

(^Motion No 61) It IS moved by DuMez that Charles Solomon and P Blakiston’s Son & 
Co , be granted permission to use portions of the text of the N F VI in Pharmacology, Matena 
Medica and Therapeutics and in McGclicc s Textbook of Dental Pharmacology Matena Den 
tica and Pharmaco Therapeutics ” respectively with the customary acknowledgment and the 
usual fee of S5 00 in each case 

129 Applicants for Membership The following applications properly endorsed and 
accompanied with the first year's dues, have been rcceitcd 

No 303 George W Fillaucr, 930 E Third St Chattanooga Tenn , No 304 Lucas Luis 
Velez, Carrctcra No 9, Rio Piedras P R , No 305 George Aliller College Station Box 741, 
Pullman Washington, No 300 Juanichi Tomita, College Station Box 405 Pullman, Washmgton, 
No 307 Harold Miller 5032 Femwood Ave Los Angeles, Calif , No 308 Sidney J Fnedman, 
1948 Judson St , Los Angeles, Calif No 309, Peter Bedrosian, 942 W 34th St Los Angeles, 
Calif, No 310, Herman Weiner 4210 S Figueroa St Los Angeles Calif , No 311 , Francis R 
Daney, 349 W 34th St , Los Angeles Calif , No 312 Gordon D Sherer 1237 S Bronson Ave 
Los Angeles, Calif No 313 Dcran Tashjian 4532 Abbey PI Los Angeles Calif, , No 314 Leo 
Bittel, 942 W 34th St Los Angeles Calif No 315 Mildred Sprmkle 815 W 37th St , Los 
Angeles Calif , No 310 Rose Ratner 10140 La Tuna Canyon Rd Roscoe, Calif , No 317, 
Frances Fisch, 7013 Malabar St , Huntington Park, Calif No 318, Ernest Yamaguchi, 923 W 
35th St , Los Angeles Calif , No 319, Masaru Masuoka 1010‘A S Catalina, Los Angeles, Cahf , 
No 320 A1 Jannard 721 W 30th St , Los Angeles Calif No 321 David Ostrom 928 W 37th 
St , Los Angeles Cahf , No 322 Philip W Sanford 837 W 30th PI , Los Angeles Calif , No 323 
Henry Luis Roman 942 W 34th St , Los Angeles Cahf , No 324 Charles Comstock, 5339 Hth 
Ave , Los Angeles, Cahf , No 325 Aaron Land 1638 W Adams St Los Angeles Calif , No 326 
Sam Presser 355 N Breed St , Los Angeles Cahf , No 327, Alberta Todd G04A E Broadway 
Los Angeles Cahf No 328 Charles Chase, 721 W 30th St , Los Angeles Cahf , No 329, 
Peggy Woods, 912 Roop St Susanville, Cahf , No 330, John Toshiyuki 260 E First St , Los 
Angeles Cahf , No 331 Maurice Miller, 5545 Fountam Ave , Los Angeles Cahf , No 332, 
Andrew Kalick 1305 West Blvd Los Angeles, Cahf No 333, Hugh H Bubar, 3705 Diviggms 
St , Los Angeles, Cahf , No 334 Gerald Hasimoto, 923 West 35th St , Los Angeles, Cahf , 
No 335 Claus Amgren 2212'/ Berkeley St , tros Angeles, Calif 

(Motion No 62) Vote on applications for membership m the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 


E F Keliy, Secretary 
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LETTER NO 21 


Mav 13, 1936 

To the Members of the Council 

130 Use of Text of the N F VI Motions No 55 and 56 (Council Letter No 19 pre 
ceding) and Motion No 61 (Council Letter No 20, preceding) have been earned and the parties 
to whom permission was granted have been so advised 

Chairman DuMez of the Committee on Publications writes 

"I have carefully reviewed the matenal from the N F VI which Dr Irwm 
Sugar requests permission to use m preparation of a reference book for Chiropodists, 
and find it to be entirely satisfactory Only about 36 formulas are given and direc- 
tions for making the preparations are omitted m all cases 

T, therefore recommend to the Council that permission be granted to Dr 
Irwm Sugar to use portions of the text of the N F VI for comment in a reference 
book for Chiropodists ” 

{Motion No 63) It is moved by DuMez that Irwm Sugar, Chicago 111 , be granted per 
mission to use portions of the text of the N F VI in a reference book for Chiropodists with the 
customary acknowledgment and at the usual fee of Sb 00 

131 Refunding Loan on Lot No 7 Motion No 57 (Council Letter No 19, precedmg) 
was earned and Treasurer Holton and Secretary Kelly completed the loan from the Maryland 
Trust Company on May 1, 1936 S L Hilton acknowledged the note and deed of trust as at 
tomey in fact for the Association The loan formerly held by the George Washington Univer 
sity was paid off The Distnet Title Insurance Company prepared and checked all of the papers 
and attended to releasmg the former deed of trust and recorded the new one, and the charges 
amounted to S107 95, mcluding legal fees 

132 Election of Members Motion Nos 58 (Council Letter No 19 preceding) and 62 
(Council Letter No 20, precedmg) have been earned and applicants for membership numbered 286 
to 335, inclusive, are declared elected 

133 University of Southern California, Student Branch Motion No 59 (Council Letter 
No 20, precedmg) has been earned and the application and the Preamble and By-Laws are 
approved 

134 Reference Samples of Renmn Motion No 60 (Council Letter No 20, preceding 
has been earned and the samples will be handled as directed 

135 Corrections in N F VI Attached is a list of 54 corrections approved by the Com- 
mittee on National Formulary for issuance at this time 

Tiventy two of the proposed corrections were submitted m Council Letter No 17, page 365 
and approved The> are as follows Pages 5 — ^line 4, 5 — Ime 26, 7 — line 36 41 — ^line 6, 45 — line 
27, 159— Ime 8, 164— Ime 13, 250— Ime 25, 353— Ime 14 A, 372— line 39, 494— Ime 11, 515— line 
33, 515 — line 44, 535 — Irae 27, 536 — Ime 25, 537 — line 2, 540 — Ime 24, 541 — line 12 542 — line 
2, 543— hne 53, 545— Ime 38 and 545— Ime 39 

It IS planned to issue this list of corrections m pnnted sheets, 6x9 inches, m the form here 
with submitted, and prmted on one side and so arranged that the> can be inserted in the front of 
the book or that each correction can be cut out and pasted over the matenal it is to replace 

It IS also planned to send the followmg bulletm to the pharmaceutical, medi- 
cal, dental, vetennary, hospital and chemical publications, to secretanes of phar- 
maceutical associations and state boards, to schools and colleges of pharmacy, to 
member firms of the ADMA,APMA,NIV DA,FWDA and the 
Proprietary Association 

Since the National Formulary, Sixth Edition, was issued on December 16, 

1935, many interested persons have read the book very cntically, and quite a 
number of corrections m the text have been suggested 

'These proposed corrections included simple typographical errors, a few 
errors m the tolerance figures for the alcoholic content of certain galenical prepara- 
tions, and a few changes in dose statements 
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The Committee on National Formulary has given eaeh of the suggestions 
very careful consideration and has compiled a list of 54 corrections to be made in 
the first printing of the N F VI, bearing official coupons iiith serial numbers from 
100 001 to 125 000 The corrections have been approved by the Council of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and Mill be made m subsequent print 
mgs of N 1 VI 

‘ A list of these corrections, printed on one side of the sheet, is available, 
without cost and is so arranged that the sheets can be inserted in the front of the 
N r VI or that each correction can be cut out and pasted over the wordmg it is to 
replace 

‘Requests for the list of Corrections in N F VI may be sent to Mack 
Printing Company, Easton, Penna or to the American Pharmaceutical Associa 
T iON 2215 Constitution Avenue Washington D C , and must be accompanied by a 
self addressed stamped envelope to insure delivery ” 

{Motion No 64) It is mo\cd by Kelly that the proposed corrections, Items 23 to 54 
inclusive in the text of N P VI be approx cd that the corresponding corrections be made in the 
plates before the second printing of the N P VI and that a list of the approved corrections m 
the form above indicated and Mithout charge be issued covering the first printing 

136 Applicants for Membership The following applications properly endorsed and 
accompanied with the first year s dues have been received 

No 330 Mancil Havren White, 3001 Li\e Oak St Dallas Texas, No 337 Weyland D 
Sears 816 Seward St Evanston 111, No 138, Bernice Berry Brown 4301 Oak Lawn Ave Dal 
las Texas, No 339 Marvin Bryant Neal Crossett Ark , No 340 Isabelle Seisraann 10111 
118th St Richmond Hill N Y No 341 Saul Asms 2784 W 30th St BrooUyn, N Y, No 
342 Ett ore John Graziano 9405 Ridge Blvd Brooklyn N Y No 343 John O N Casey, 2100 
Darby Road So Ardmore Upper Darby Penna No 344 D P Lilhch Dundalk Bldg Dun 
dalk Md No 145 Charles Everett Erickson, Loomis Ncbr No 340 Leonard Eugene Me 
Hugh 91 N EdgewoodAve La Grange 111 No 347 Herbert N van Nostrand 191-202 — 119th 
Ave St Albans N Y No 148 Isadorc Wexlcr 2 Porsy the Place Newburgh N Y , No 349 
William Julius Smith 114 N Columbia St Chapel Hill N C 

{Motion No 65) Vote on applications for membership m the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 

137 Request for Additional Compensation on Iccoiint of Printing and Binding the N F 
VI The Mack Printing Company have submitted after a personal visit to the Associations 
office, a request for the follow ing compensation in addition to the bill submitted in accordance with 
the terms of the contract 

To cover additional cost for overtime and double time for night and Sun 

day work, required to meet a shortened delivery date 8322 71 

To cover an 8% increase in production cost affecting composition and 
presswork only arising from compulsory vv age increase by PcdcralLegis 
lation 321 43 

To cover interest on the paper investment made 2 Vj years pnor to the 

issue of the N F VI 299 10 


$943 24 

The Company has submitted a detailed review of the reasons for these additional ex 
penses w Inch are summarized as follow s 

The contract revision in 1934 included a 20% estimated increase m wages whereas the ac 
tual increase proved to be 36% due to the scale of wages the decrease m hours of the working 
week and the expenses of Code compliance 

The ongmal contract was based on a production period of sixty days whereas it became 
necessary to produce the book in forty five days so tliat it would be issued in 1935 which required 
overtime at a higher rate of pay 

The necessary paper stock was purchased in 1933 when the original contract was signed 
The paper cost $1994 07 and would have cost when used not less than $2053 11 It was not 
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expected that the work would be delayed so long and a 6% interest carnage charge is requested 
since the paper was paid for when purchased 

For the information of the Council a similar request was submitted on account of the 
U S P , was mvestigated by a special committee and approved by the Board 

The request on account of the N F VI with detailed explanation was submitted to Chair- 
man DuMez of the Committee on Pubhcations who wrote as follows 

' As I understand it, the mam pomt at issue is whether or not we wish to 
stand stnctlj by the contract or whether we desue to be somewhat lenient with the 
Mack Prmtmg Company The latter will have to be disposmg of a good many Na- 
tional Formulanes for us m the next ten years and it is my opmion that we cannot 
afford to antagonize them I would therefore recommend honormg their request 
m full if necessary " 

and to Actmg Chairman Hilton of the Committee on Fmance who approved the request 

{Motion No 66) It is moved bv Kelly that the request of the Mack Prmtmg Company 
for additional compensation on account of the prmtmg and binding of the N F VI, as submitted 
above, be approved and that they be paid the amount requested S943 24 A vote on the motion 
will be called for m about ten days 

138 American Association for the Advancement of Science The following letter has been 
received from Dr Henry B Ward, Permanent Secretary 

"At a meetmg of the executive committee held m Lancaster, Pa , April 
18th and 19th, the committee approved the transfer of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in the list of affiliated societies from the Section on Chemistry 
to the Section on Medical Sciences ” 

The American Pharmaceutical Association was ongmally affiliated with Section C 
(Chemistry) and with Section N (Medical Sciences) and was hsted as affiliated with the former 
It will be recalled that the A A A S recently created sub sections of Section N for Den 
tistry and for Pharmacy and the A Ph A is therefore hsted as affihated with that section 

The Executive Committee of the A A A S has approved the appointment of the follow- 
mg members to act as an executive committee for the sub section on pharmacy Dr John C 
Krantz, Jr Chairman, Dean R A Lyman and Dean Wortley L Rudd 

139 American Physical Society This Society holds its annual meetings at the Bureau 
of Standards and at the National Academ> of Sciences Some time ago officials of the Society 
mquired if one of its sections could meet'm our Bmlding on Saturday, May 2nd and were assured 
that this would be entirel> agreeable 

The following letter has been received from Dr W L Sevennghaus, Secretary of the So 

ciety 

“As j ou know the Amencan Physical Society was confronted with the largest 
program in its history at its Washington meetmg on Apnl 30, May 1 and 2, 1936 
We were at a loss to know where to hold our meetings and j ou veo kmdly came to 
our rescue and offered us y our meeting room m the Pharmaceutical Bmldmg The 
Society passed the following resolution which I transmit to you with pleasure 

' Resolved, that the Amencan Physical Society express to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association deep appreciation of its courtesy in offermg to the 
Society the use of its auditonura for the meetings on Saturday mommg and after- 
noon ” 

E F Kelly, Secretary 

CORRECTIONS IN N F VI * » 

To Be Made m Books No 100 001 to No 125,000 
* Apnl 27, 1936, National Formulary Bulletin pages 2291-2293 

I Corrections in N F 1 1 — ^Through oversight, the list of 54 corrections was not attached 
to Council Letter No 21, see item No 135 page 471 The list is attached hereto 

E F Kelly Secretary 
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Page 

Line 


V 

4 

Change Phar M fo Ph M 

V 

2G 

Change Phar M to Ph M 

7 

30 

Change One liter equals 1000 27 cc to One liter equals 1000 027 cc 

33 

22-26 

Change to Ampuls of Dextrose contain a stcnle solution of 50 Gm of der 
trose in a sufficient quantity of ampul water to make 100 cc , unless another 
concentration of the solution is stated on the label and yield an amount of 
anhydrous dextrose, C«HuO«, corresponding to not less than 86 per cent 
and not more than 90 per cent of the labeled amount of dextrose 

35 

10-18 

Change to solution is stated on the label, and yield an amount of anhydrous 
emetine hydrochloride C}«H,i) 04 N 5 2HC1 corresponding to not less than 
84 per cent and not more than 92 per cent of the labeled amount of emetme 
hydrochloride 

35 

39 

Change 0 000794 Gm to 0 005533 Gm 

35 

40 

Change C ,H,oO,N 5 2HC1 7HiO to C«H,0.oN, 2HC1 

41 

0 

Change contained to contain 

45 

27 

Change 0 005840 Gm to 0 005845 Gm 

50 

39-41 

Change to Place 10 cc of Water in a clean test-tube and add 2 drops of 
methyl red pn indicator no orange color develops, indicatmg a hydro- 
gen ion concentration of not less than pa 5 8 Another 10 cc portion of 
Water docs not show a pink color 

52 

10-14 

Change to Macerate a weighed amount of the recently cut and partially 
dried dormant twigs of HamameUs vtrgtmana for about 24 hours m about 
twice their weight of xvater, then distil until not more than 850 cc of dis 
tillate IS obtained for each 1000 Gm of the twigs taken, add 150 cc of alco- 
hol to each 850 cc of distillate, mix thoroughly 

52 

31 

Change 13 to 15 to 14 to 15 

S3 

33-37 

Change to Place 10 cc of Redistilled Water in a clean test tube and add 2 


drops of methyl red pn indicator no orange color develops, mdicating a 
hydrogen ion concentration of not less than pa 5 8 Another 10-cc portion 
of Redistilled Water does not show a blue color on the addition of 5 drops 
of bromthymol blue pn indicator indicating a hydrogen ion concentration 
of not more than pa7 0 


66 

47 

Change 3 0724 Gm to 3 7473 Gm 

68 

26 

Change 1 cc to 4 cc 

77 

21 

Change didymium to neodymium praseodymium 

89 

45 

Omit Lutein,” transfer or to between ‘ Extract and Colora Lutea ” 

117 

3 

Change 21 to 24 to 24 to 28 

112 

21 

Change 22 to 24 to 23 to 26 

122 

13 

Change 1 cc to 0 1 cc 

138 

4 

Omit 1 Gm of the Extract represents 2 Gm of aloe 

159 

8 

Change 9 27 Gm to 0 27 Gm 

162 

3 

Change 57 to 63 to 52 to 57 

164 

5 

Change 0 1 Gm to 0 1 cc 

164 

13 

Change in each 100 cc , 3 75 U S P to m each 01 cc 30USP 

180 

31 

Change 12 to 18 to 17 to 21 

187 

3 

Change Gel Ephed to Gel Ephed Sulf 

205 

34 

Change to Average dose Metric, 1 Gm — ^Apothecaries, 15 grams 

210 

35 

Change 12 mm to 10 mm 

244 

25 

Change 8 Gm to 6 Gm 

250 

25 

Change Compositae to Composita 

317 

38 

Change the walls to the cell walls 

353 

14-a 

Add Distilled Water a sufficient quantity 

372 

39 

Change 10 cc to 100 cc 

393 

36-0 

Add Dogs 0 2 cc per Kg of body weight 

397 

26 

Change 57 to 63 to 63 to 69 
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307 

424 

434 

439 

475 

494 


27 Change to Average dose Metric, 0 5 cc — ^Apothecanes, 8 minims 
3 Omtt Analgesic Balm 

3 Change contam to each contams 

38 Change Potassium Hydroxide to Sodium Hydroxide 

20 Omtt (Parts Green) 

11 Change March 1 to June 1 


INDEX 


Page 

Column 

Line 


515 

2nd 

33 

Change 473 to 474 

515 

2nd 

44 

Change 476 to 475 

535 

2nd 

27 

Change 313 to 131 

536 

2nd 

25 

Change Compositte to Composita 

537 

2nd 

2 

Change Mercurous Chlonde, Iodide to Mercurous Iodide 

540 

1st 

24 

Change 475 to 479 

541 

1st 

12 

Oiange 434 to 435 

542 

2nd 

2 

Change Potassium Acetate Hydroiade, to Potassium Hydroxide 

543 

2nd 

53 

Omit Red, Phenol, Test Solution 482 

544 

1st 

40 

Change Rocella to RocceUa 

545 

2nd 

38 

Change 208 to 308 

545 

2nd 

39 

Change 340 to 240 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, MEETING WILL 
BE HELD IN ROOM K 307 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY, UNIVERSITY 

OF ROCHESTER 

(n) medical sciences, (Nj) pharmacy THURSDAY, JUNE 18 1936 — 9 00 A M 
John C Krantz Jr , Chamnan A B Lemon, Secretary 

Program 

1 "A Comparison of the Pharmacological Syndromes of Ergostetnne (Ergometnnc, 
Ergotocin, Ergonovine, Ergobasine) and the Ergotoxine Ergotamine Group of Ergot Alkaloids ” 
By Mamn R Thompson School of Pharmacy Umversity of Maryland 10 mm 

2 ' Further Observations on the Use of Pigeons m the Standardization of Digitahs 
Bodies " By H B Haag, Medical College of Virginia 10 min 

3 "Differential Pharmacognosy of the Two Lobes of the Pitmtary Gland ” By Heber 
Youngken, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 10 mm 

4 "Hydrolysis of Sucrose Solutions and Its Significance m the Preservation of Pharma- 
ceutical Syrups ” ByH V Amy and W C Mende, Columbia U , College of Pharmacy 10 mm 

5 "Observations on the Assay of Vitamins B and Bj " By F K Riggs and A Beaty, 
Rutgers University 10 mm 

6 ' Variations in the Electrophoretic Behavior of Gelatin Protected Silver Halide Solu 
tions ” By L S Tice and W G Batt, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 10 mm 

7 ‘ Titration of Iodides and Iodine m Common Solution ’’ By Wra Remdollar, Bu 
reau of Chemistry, Maryland State Department of Health 10 mm 

8 “Further Studies on the Effect of Cyanides m Rat Sarcoma " By John C Krantz, 
Jr , Ruth Musser, C Jelleff Carr and Wm G Hamc, School of Medicine, U of Maryland 10 mm 

9 ' Studies on the Metabolism of Dextrose Fragments ' By John C Krantz, Jr , Ruth 
Musser, C Jelleff Carr, T Nelson Carey and Frances Beck, School of Medicine, University of 
Maryland 10 min 

10 ‘ Variations in the Toxicity of Strychnine ” By James C Munch, Temple Univer- 
sity 10 mm 

11 "The Minimal Lethal Dose for Fluidextract of Ergot, Ergotoxine and Ergonovine ‘ 
By E I Evans, University of Chicago 10 mm 

12 "The Involution of the Mouse Uterus " By Richard A Deno, Medical College of 
Virginia 10 mm 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS * 

T3\ ROBERT P riSCIIELTS 

This occasion is at once the Anniversary of fifty years of continuous activity by Dean 
Gregory in a profession serving the public health and the Golden Anniversary of the college which 
can rightfully be termed his ‘ lengthened shadow " In point of service, Dr Gregory is the Dean 
of Deans of the seventy odd American Colleges of Pharmacy The esteem in which he is held in 
the realm of pharmacy is due to his charming personality, his patience tolerance keen wit and 
gracious manner as well as to his great ability as an educator and administrator 

Within the span of years covenng Dr Gregor> s association with pharmacy profound 
changes have occurred in the methods of medical practice which have been reflected in the prac 
tice of pharmacy About the time the Buffalo College of Pharmacy was organized Pasteur was 
completing the researches which led to the development of successful vaccination against anthrax 
and rabies Synthetic Chemistry w as just beginning to produce the coal tar drugs which have 
assumed such great importance in the field of medication Antipyrine, one of the earliest of these 
was first prepared in 1884 Diphtheria Antitoxin was discovered in 1889 the X Ray in 1895 and 
Radium in 1898 

The first Pedcral Food and Drug Act was passed in 190G, the Harrison Anti Narcotic Law 
in 1914 and the National Prohibition Law of 1919 made its exit some fourteen years later The 
first State law requiring pharmacists to be college graduates was passed by the State of New York 
in 1904 These arc but a few of the outstanding events which have passed in parade before the 
eyes of the guest of honor His influence upon nearly 2000 pharmacy graduates his actmtj 
within the profession and his w ork in behalf of the Univcrsitj of Buffalo, have made him a figure 
of national importance in American Pharmacy 

Anniversaries arc occasions for evaluating the past and contemplating the future As the 
College of Pharmacy of the Univcrsit> of Buffalo enters its second half centUT> of service, condi 
tions in the practice of pharmac> challenge the best thought and abiht> of its leaders We see the 
actual compounding of medicines taken oxer b> larger manufactunng imits and the reduction of 
the average retail pharmacist to the position of a dispenser of rcad> made medicines 

Without adequate control over advertising and production of their remedies the pubhc is 
being educated by manufacturers to medicate itself and the use of possibly harmful drugs with 
out medical or pharmacal advice is being encouraged to the point w here the pubhc health demands 
some type of supervision Passage of a revised Federal Food and Drug Law giving the U S Food 
and Drug Administration eontrol over advertising, requinng the diselosure of the formula of pro 
prietary remedies and strengthening the pubhc control over the drug industry, is essential to the 
pubhc welfare and should be forthcoming at this session of Congress 

The possibility of absorption of the functions of private medical and pharmaceutical prac 
tice by the State through some form of Health Insurance is no longer academic It is seen by 
some as the only way out of the difficulty of providing adequate service to all the people at a price 
they can afford Enrollment of freshmen in 08 colleges of pharmacy throughout the United 
States dropped 53% between 1924 and 1933 The number of graduates in pharmacy has de 
creased from one for every 17 drug stores in 1924 to one for every 25 drug stores in 1933 The so 
called one man drug store operated by a single registered pharmacist w orking 90 hours per week or 
more is unable to cope with the type of competition offered by chain organizations However 
several pharmacists associating themselves for the purpose of conducting a professional establish 
ment may be able to cope with the problems of high rentals, quick merchandismg and store man 
agement, while providing the indispensable professional service which the pubhc still prefers to 
receive from private practitioners 

Better organization of professional pharmacists with county and local units becoming in 
tegral parts of the National Association of Retail Druggists and the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and observance of a stringent code of ethics which will refuse to subordinate pro 
fessional service to commercial exploitation, will assure survival of the private practice of phar 
macy 


* Brief summary of an address at the Golden Anniv ersary Banquet of the College of 
Pharmacy, University of Buffalo April 22 1936 



Editorial Notes 


RECOGNITION OF PHARMACISTS BY 
SENATE BILL 4390 
In the April number of the Journal reference 
was made to the progress of S 4390, introduced 
by Senator Sheppard and the support given by 
the Surgeon General The active interest of 
the Senator and of the War Department is 
appreciated The Bill has now proceeded so 
that it IS on the Union Calendar and there is 
reasonable assurance for enactment 
Congressman Charles I Faddis of Penn 
sylvania, who has charge of the measure for the 
House Committee on Military Aflairs, con 
eluded his statement for the Committee by 
saying “The Committee feels that, under 
present conditions, proper recognition com- 
mensurate with education and qualification of 
the pharmacists connected with the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army is lacking 
This makes it impossible to secure pharma 
cists of the proper professional qualifications 
to fill this most important function connected 
with the Medical Corps This legislation will 
remedy the present condition and will, without 
additional cost, add to the efficiency of the 
Medical Corps and give these specialists the 
recognition m rank to which they are entitled ’ 
This is bnngmg near conclusion efforts of 
many years by the Aiierican Pharmaceutical 
Associatiok and theresult of cooperation by the 
Senate and House, the Army and the Surgeon 
General It is a forward step for pharmacists 

A QUESTION RELATIVE TO COCAINE 
ANESTHESIA 

An interesting letter appears m the New York 
Times of May 24th, by Dr Carl Kollcr Aside 
from answering the question of fact the latter 
gives historical data VTiile there is evidence 
on the subject, it is a source of satisfaction that 
Dr Roller, who is well along in years, can 
answer the question m a personal communica 
tion 

In this connection reference may be made to 
the Proceedings, A Ph A of 1885 and 
Sjutbb’s Ephemerts 

CALL OF THE SCIENTIFIC SECTION 
A PH A 

The 84tli annual meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association will be held in 
Dallas Texas dunng the w eek of August 24th 
The officers of the Scientific Section appre 
ciate the interest shown in past years, and are 


now makmg an appeal for support to make the 
Dallas meetmg a success 
The Scientific Section will hold several ses- 
sions and for the officers to plan the program 
we should have, as early as possible the titles 
of the papers which contnbutors plan to pre 
sent, and also short abstracts of same When 
submittmg the title please advise the secretary 
whether you will present the paper m person or 
by title also whether a lantern will be required 
for presentation Copies of the abstracts must 
he in the hands of the secretary at least three 
weeks before the meetmg Copies of all papers 
should be in the hands of the secretary before 
the meetmg 

The By-Laws provide that papers shall be 
pmsented m duplicate so that one copy wiU 
be available for publication and the other copy 
referred to the Committee on Ebert Prize In 
writing the paper the author should follow 
the procedure outhned m This Journal 
page 484 The By Laws also require that be- 
fore publication all papers presented to the 
Scientific Section must be passed by the Board 
of Review of Papers Authors can assist the 
Board of Review if, when writing the ongmal 
paper they will eliminate any non essential 
material presenting the subject in a short con- 
cise form and being particularly careful to 
avoid duplication of expenmental work, state- 
ments etc 

H M Burlage Francis E Bibbins 
Chairman Scientific Secretary Scientific 

Section Section 5840 Wash- 

mgton Blvd , Indi 
anapohs, Indiana 

NARCOTIC CONFERENCE 
The United States will be represented by 
delegates in Geneva for the study of illicit 
narcotic drugs The convention meets June 
8th and Stuart J Fuller, Assistant Chief of 
the Divison of Far Eastern Affairs H J 
Anslingcr Commissioner of Narcotics and 
Frank X Ward, Assistant to the Legal Adviser, 
arc delegates 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY 

The Pharmacy College will have a display 
at the University Centennial Exposition in 
Austin featuring drugs of the senptures 
early pharmaceutical apparatus and indige- 
nous remedies 
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Dr Ibrahim Ragab Fahmy, of the Faculty of 
Medicine, Cairo, has favored us with a report 
of the Pharmacognosy Department of the 
Egyptian Umvcrsity The report shows plants 
and scenery of the section m connection with 
interesting descriptions 
We are indebted to I R. Fahmy' for a reprint 
of Some Observations on the Action and 
Methods of Standardization of Hashish " 

Dr A B Lemon is the ncii dean of Buffalo 
University School of Pharmacy He joined the 
faculty in I91C and has been its secretary for the 
past 17 years From 1924-1920, he collabo 
rated with Dr W W Charters in the study and 
compilation of Basic Material for a Pharma 
ceutical Curriculum ” He is active in pharma 
ceutical organizations m examination studies 
and research promotions 

Dr Marvm R. Thompson has been elected to 
honorary membership in Rbo Clii and nas 
presented with a key and certificate at the 
Baltimore meeting on May 18th 
Joseph Pnee, Hobday House,” Wellflcct 
Mass , has donated, through C Herbert 
Packard, an interesting illustrated volume on 
Henry Troth one of the pioneers among Ameri- 
can pharmacists It is interesting to note such 
names m the genealogy as Joseph Price Sarah 
Remington etc The Price family of Salem 
included many eminent pharmacists «ho were 
preceptors of other generations of pharmacists 
such as Henry Estabrook, SAD Sheppard 
etc 

Mrs F "W Meissner has favored us inth an 
autobiography of her late husband a biography 
of Leo Eliel by Mr Meissner and Miss Backus 
and a brief history of all the drug stores m La 
Porte The Meissner Pharmacy mil be con 
tinned by the family, they are Roger of 
New York City, Clement, of Denver Colo 
rado. Miss Virginia of La Porte Frcdenck 
known to radio listeners as 'Fritz Clark ’ 
Bernard E Read, of the Department of 
Pharmacology, Peiping Union Medical College 
has favored us with Chinese Matena Medica ” 
Animal Drugs, and Avian Drugs Also ‘ Chi 
nese Medicinal Plants Dr Read is the au- 
thor of these publications published by the 
Peking Natural History Bulletin 

The following were named members of the 
executive committee for the subsection on 
pharmacy of the American Association for t he 
' Pharmacognosy Department, Faculty of 
Medicine Cairo 


Advancement of Science Dr John C Krantz, 
Jr , Chairman, University of Maryland School 
of Medicine, Baltimore Md , Dean R k. 
Lyman, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr , Dean Wortley F Rudd, School of 
Pharmacy, Medical College of Virgima, Rich 
mond Va 

Professor Charles F Poe, of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry is mentioned in the lead article of 
the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
as a result of his assoaation in Pans with 
James Abbe international press photographer 
and news correspondent The story is en 
titled 'I, Patience,’ waitten “By Herself" 
Patience is the eleven year old daughter of 
Mr Abbe 

Dr James M Dille has recently been ap 
pointed associate professor in the College of 
Pharmacy at the University of Washington 
under Dean C W Johnson Doctor DiUe 
xxill be m cliarge of the reorganization and 
development of the Department of Pharma 
cology A course m biological assay with ex 
pcnmental work on the assay of the pharma 
copccial and of other preparations is to be be 
gun and upon the completion of the new Phar 
macy Chemistry building a laboratory course 
in experimental pharmacology will be organ 
ized 

Doctor Dille has been m the Department 
of Pharmacology of Georgetown University 
School of Medicine for the past three years and 
previously was instructor of Physiology in the 
College of Pharmacy at the Umversity of 
Nebraska He will begin his new duties m 
September of this year 

Dean R A Lyman, of the College of Phar 
macy of the University of Nebraska, repre 
sented the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy at the 19th annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education, held m 
Washington on Alay 1st and 2nd The 
meeting was attended by nearly four hundred 
representatives 

Two members of the first graduating class 
of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, Long 
Island Umversity, were among the more than 
500 persons at the 50th anmversary celebra 
tion held on Aprd 21st at the Towers Hotel m 
Brooklyn, N Y The two old timers were 
Dean Wilham C Anderson and Louis Berger 

Senator Moms Sheppard, speaking f'"' 
amendment to S 4390 said m part At 
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present those performing the duties of phar- 
macists in the Medical Admimstrative Corps 
are taken from among the enlisted men in the 
Medical Corps, and they have at first no special 
knowledge or technical qualifications to fit 
them for the work The bill requures that be- 
fore men shall hereafter be appomted to this 
position of pharmacist they must be graduates 
of recogmzed schools or colleges of pharmacy 
having four-year courses The bill adds nothing 
to the cost of administration but merely pro- 
vides that as vacancies occur in the position of 
pharmacists m the Medical Corps they shall be 
filled by men speaally quahfied This will 
give the Army a group of pharmacists with 
thorough techmcal training and attainment ” 
Dean A. R Bhss, Jr , of the School of Phar- 
macy, Howard University, Auburn, Ala , in 
cooperation with Prof Lewis W Lohr, has 
estabhshed a service which is designed to help 
raise the professional standard of pharmacy and 
give pharmacists in Alabama information on 
problems met with in their professional practice 
A statue of Hippocrates was unveiled in the 
court of the new laboratories of the Umversity 
of Athens, Greece, dunng the session of the 
International Congress of Biology 
Dr Wm. M Cogan, dean of Georgetown 
University School of Dentistry, was given a 
surpnse party by his students on the occasion of 
his 80th buthday 

Hugh Craig, associate editor of the Drtiggtsls 
Circular, delivered the address to the graduates 
of Columbia Umversity College of Pharmacy 
Wilham B Day, after a service of thuty 
years as secretary of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association and secretary of its Executive 
Committee has retired He was presented 
by Governor Homer, for the Association, with a 
handsome gold wnst watch The Association 
also elected him Honorary President of the 
Assoaation for life, the office bemg created for 
him by vote, tnbutes by members were paid 
the faithful officer 


OBITUARY 

ELIE HENRY LA PIERRE 

Elie Henry La Pierre Honorary President of 
the American PKARMACctrricAL Association, 
1930-1931 died at his home m Cambndge 
Mass , May 2nd He was bora February 20 
1859 in Wolcottville (Torrington), Conn , the 
son of Elie r and Sarah La Pierre The family 
moved to Burlington. Vt , where the youth be 
gan his education After his father’s death, the 


family removed to Cambndge, where the young 
man’s education was continued and here he re- 
sided until his demise 

After serving an apprenticeship m pharmacy 
with J Ward Hill he entered Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy and graduated with the 
class of 1880 The Hill pharmacy was pur- 
chased by Bayley and Richardson and the 
graduate pharmacist continued in the employ of 
the firm until he purchased the pharmacy He 
served the community as employee and owner 
for about sixty five years — in 1921, he cele 
brated the 50th anniversary of the begmnmg of 
his service with Mr Hill (See sketch in 
Journal, A Ph A , for December 1930 ) 

Professor La Pierre became a member of the 
Ajierjcan Pharjiaceutical AssoctATioN in 
1892 and served on a number of important 
committees He was elected vice president of 
the Amencan Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties in 1909 and due to the death of 
President Searby , became acting president, 
presiding at the Richmond meeting 

In 1885, he joined the Massachusetts Phar 
maceutical Association and served as Us presi 
dent in 1904-1905 Soon after graduation. 
Professor La Pierre became active m the 
affairs of Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 
and in 1892, member of the faculty, holding 
positions successively, as instructor in Mate- 
ria Medica and Botany, professor of Applied 
Pharmacy instructor in Theoretical Pharmacy, 
professor of Theoretical and Applied Pharmacy 
and professor of Pharmacy 

The La Pierre Drug Company, of which the 
deceased was president, owned several stores in 
Cambndge and one in Boston, he took an 
active part in civic affairs, served for many 
years on the Board of Health as a trustee of 
the Cambndge Hospital and in other promo 
tions ' With all his varied activities Professor 
La Pierre remained a professional pharmacist ” 

The deceased is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and several grandchildren 

LEWIS WILLIAM McCONNBLL 

L W McConnell, member of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association since 1904, died 
of a heart attack Apnl 24th Mr McConnell 
had been in poor health for several years He 
was a pioneer pharmacist of McCook, Ne 
braska, was highly regarded in the state active 
in the affairs of the state assoaation and held 
life membership in the HARD 
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SOCIETY OF PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS 

The followinR officers of the American Society 
for Pharmacology and Experimental Thera 
peutics were elected at the recent annual meet- 
ing held at Washington President, V E 
Henderson , Vice President O H Plant , Sec 
retary E M K Gelling, Treasurer, C M 
Gruber, Councilors Professor C W Edmunds 
and G Wallaee, Representative on the National 
Research Council, W deB MaeNider 

MINNESOTA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Chairman Lilhs announced the results of the 
Minnesota election by mail to be as follows 
the men named to assume office at the comple 
tion of 1937 convention of the state association 
in St Paul The new officers President 
Jesse B Slocumb St Paul, Vice Presidents 
George Kermott Duluth, Len E Merwin 
Minneapolis Fred G Kustcrmann St Paul 
Secretary A Roy E Johnson, Minneapolis, 
Treasurer, Charles T Heller, Jr, St Paul, 
Executive Committeeman Roy G Paulson 
Fairmont Mr Paulson will succeed Charles 
A Anderson who is this year chairman of the 
Executive Committee Theodore A Ameson 
and Joseph Vadheim complete the membership 
of this eommittee 

IDAHO PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The dates for the Idaho convention at Idaho 
Falls have been changed to June 22nd-23rd 
mstead of June 15th-16th, as onginally an- 
nounced 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

Dr James S McLester Birmingham Ala 
delivered the presidential address at the annual 
meeting of the American Medical Association in 
Kansas City (May llth-15th) President 
Elect J Tate Mason was prevented from at 
tendmg the meeting Dr John H J Uphara 
dean of the medical school of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, IS now President Elect of the Associa- 
tion 

UNIFORM NARCOTIC LAW 

The bill to bring the Distnet of Columbia 
law for control of narcotics into conformity 
with the law operating in most States was ap 
proved at a heanng May 12th by a special 


sub committee of the House Distnet Coi nut 
tee composed of Representatives Schulte 
Indiana, Wood of Missouri, and Cole of New 
York 

DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACY, 
ALABAMA POI YTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
The Business Conference held at Auburn 
Ala April 15th, was a success and it is con 
tcmplatcd to hold these meetings annually 
They afford a means of discussing various 
problems of the pharmacist Professor George 
Hargreaves presided at the sessions and Dr 
Townes R Leigh was the pnncipal speaker on 
the subject, 'The Pharmacopoeia of the United 
States Its Development and Service ” 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
The Council of the American Chemical 
Society at Its meeting in Kansas City considered 
the subject of the teaching of chemistry m 
high schools Another resolution adopted 
relates to the creating of standards for m 
structors in educational institutions offenng in 
struction m chemistry 

ILLINOIS PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Illinois Pharmaceutical Association held an 
interesting and successful meetmg at Spnng 
field May 11th to 13th About 500 were m 
attendance Among the papers of the meeting 
were those on U S P and N F bv 0 U 
Sisson and R E Terry 

The new officers are President Frank M 
Hewitt Carbondale , First Vice President 
Joe Allcgrctti, Chicago Second Vice President 
W E Brown Quincy Third Vice President 
M J Kerwin Joliet, Secretary Joseph J 
Shine Chicago Treasurer A W Reinhardt 
Rockford 

A vote of thanks was given to Lee Mrazek, 
who had served without salary during the past 
year as secretary of the Illinois Fair Trade 
Committee On behalf of the Association 
Governor Homer, of Illinois, presented Mr 
Mrazek with a handsome traveling bag 
The recipient of the gift is leaving on a Euro 
pean trip 

THE THIRD GERMAN 

PHARMACEUTICAL CONGRESS 
The Third German Pharmaceutical Congress 
was held in Stuttgart Germany, from June 
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17th to June 21st The pharmaceutical fair 
was opened b> Dr J Schmid, secretary of the 
Home office and Minister of Commerce Ex- 
tensive publicity was given to the Congress and 
also to the section around Stuttgart, depicting 
the beauties of the Black Forest 

PXIBLICITY FOR PHARMACY 
Quoting a paper by Loyd E Hams, faculty 
member of the College of Pharmacy in the 
University of Oklahoma before the Sixth Dis 
tnct National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy 

"The famous quotation, All I know is what 
I read in the papers’ can easil> be applied to the 
public’s conception of pharmac> Contrast, 
if you will the difference m professional appear- 
ance between an advertisement of a cut rate 
drug store and the pubhcity of a physician 
The doctor does not pay for the space that he 
gets, but IS given the front page to tell about his 
professional practice The drug store space 
costs real money and everythmg but pharmacy 
IS put before the reader and ivith emphasis 
placed on 'cheap ’ The majonty of drug- 
gists are so busy under these conditions, trying 
to keep the front door open that they are un 
able to practice and keep up their professional 
knou ledge The busy professional man always 
has time for each one of his clients, but this 
class of drug store owners insists upon hasty 
filling of pr^scnptions so that the man can get 
out on the floor again and sell cigarettes at 
fifteen cents, tax included ’’ 

‘ Members of the State Boards of Pharmacy 
and faculty members of colleges can do much 
to promote favorable pubhcity 'The schools 
can give professional training to those enter- 
ing pharmacy, but it is up to the board mem- 
bers and to our organizations to make and cn 
force the lavs and conditions that will en 
able them to put this training into practice and 
keep our profession before the world in a favor- 
able light ’’ 

GRADUATES OF PHARMACY IN JAPAN 
About 2000 students were graduated from 
pharmacy colleges in Japan this spnng This 
IS about ten per cent of the presenv number of 
pharmacists in the country 

LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 

FOOD, DRUG AND COSMFTIC BILL 
REPORTED 

On Mar 22nd the Hou^e Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce reported a 


substitute for the Copeland bill, S 5, passed 
the Senate last year 

Quoting Bookmeyer Bullehn in part The 
report is No 2755 ‘ Under the bill reported 

false advertismg of food, drugs, services and 
cosmetics is brought under regulation by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Federal Trade 
Commission The adulteration and misbrand 
mg of cosmetics is prohibited Therapeutic de- 
vices are brought under control Drugs m- 
tended for diagnosing illness, or for remedying 
under weight or over weight are subject to 
regulation Foods that are dangerous because 
of naturally contained poisons rather than 
added poisons are brought under regulation 
The addition of poisons to foods is prohibited 
except where such addition is necessary or can- 
not be avoided and in such cases tolerances are 
provided limiting the amount of added poison 
to the extent necessary to safeguard the public 
health Definitions and standards of identity 
arc provided under which the mtegrity of food 
products can be effectively maintamed In- 
formative labeling of foods as to quality and 
composition is required The distmctive name 
proviso of the present law is eliminated Au- 
thority IS provided for inspection of factories 
making interstate shipments Increased pen- 
alties are provided for violations Multiple 
seizures would be permitted in cases where the 
Secretary of Agriculture had probable cause to 
beliexe that the misbranding was m a material 
respect false misleading or fraudulent The 
provision for removal for trial to the jurisdic- 
tion of the claimant’s residence was changed to 
permit removal to any district adjacent to the 
district of the claimant’s prmcipal place of busi- 
ness or to any other district which may be 
agreed upon by the parties A special rule 
wall be asked for, fixing a time for consideration 
and final passage of the bill and limitmg de 
bate " 

One of the major changes made in the senate 
bill by the house committee is the transferring 
of advertising control from the Food and Drug 
Administration to the Federal Trade Commis 
Sion 

An amendment requires the Food and Drug 
Administration to gnu a manufacturer an 
ofliaal sample of a seized article pnor to court 
trial 

Closmg of the May issue of the Journal 
does not permit discussion of the vanation 
clause provision and other important questions 
at this time 
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NARCOTICS NOT UNDER SECRET 
SERVICE 

Representative Robert L Doughton, of 
North Carolina, introduced a new bill (H R 
12556), passed by the House, which provides 
for the reorganization of the Secret Service 
with some modifications The important 
feature about the new bill is that it does not 
afiect the Bureau of Narcotics, which continues 
as at present It transfers to the Secret Ser 
vice the enforcement division of the Alcohol 
Tax Unit and the customs agency service of 
the Bureau of Customs 

TYDINGS BILL 

The Tydmgs Dies Fair Trade Enabling Act 
has been reported to the Senate Favorable 
action was taken by the Senate Judiciary Com 
mittee The bill has passed 

ROBINSON PATMAN BILL 

Chairman Hatton W Sumners Wright 
Patman presented arguments m favor of the 
granting of the special rule calling for early 
action on the Robinson Patman Bill It was 
approved by the House on Ma> 28th 

NEW JERSEY FAIR TRADE ACT 

Vice Chancellor Alfred A Stem m an opinion 
filed at Trenton ruled that the fair trade law is 
in violation of both the State and Federal con- 
stitutions It IS stated that there will be an 
appeal from the decision 

Stanley B Simpson, Vice-President of 
Meyer Brothers Drug Company and editor of 
Meyer Druggist has celebrated the 59th aimi 
versary of his coimection with the firm 

Raoul D Keim, Vice President of E R 
Squibb & Sons was given a dinner on May 
27th, by friends, prior to leaving on a 3 months 
vacation abroad 

Conference Pharmaceutical Association Sec- 
retanes — President, J W Slocum Indianola 
lo , First Vice President Roy S Wamack, 
Los Angeles, Calif , Second Vice President 
Wm B Day, Chicago 111 Secretary Trea- 
surer, Carl G A Hairing, 20 Glen Road Newton 
Center Mass , Members of the Executive Com 


miltee F V McCullough New Albany, Ind , 
R C Wilson Athens, Ga , J Lester Hayman 
Morgantown, W Va , Denms E Murphy 
Cincinnati, Ohio Place of Meeting Dallas 
Texas Time August 24-29, 1936 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Law Enforce- 
ment Officials — Chairman, R L Swam 2411 
N Charles St Baltimore, Md Secretary 
Treasurer M N Ford, New State OfBce 
Building, Room G 18 Columbus Ohio Dele 
gate to the House of Delegates, Fred Schaefer, 
Brooklyn, N Y , Place of Meeting Dallas 
Texas Time, August 24-29, 1936 
International Pharmaceutical Federation — 
President Dr J J Hofman La Haye, Secre 
tary General, Dr T Potjeivijd, Leyden, Sec 
relary, Oscar Van Schoor, Anvers 

OFFICERS OF AMERICAN DRUG 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

The following officers were elected by the 
American Drug Manufacturers Association 
President A C Boylston St Louis Mo , 
First Vice President Oscar W Smith Detroit, 
Mich Second Vice President Dr L N tip 
John, Kalamazoo Mich Third Vice Press 
dent S DeWitt Clough N Chicago, 111 
Treasurer, R Lincoln McNeil, Philadelphia 
Pa , Executive Vice President and Secretary 
Carson P Frailej , Albee Bldg , Washmgton 
D C , General Counsel, Horace W Bigelow, 
Detroit, Mich J^Iemhers of the Executive Com 
mittee Frederick S Steams Detroit Mich 
George W Merck Rahway, N J John G 
Searlc, Chicago 111 Carleton H Palmer, New 
York City, A Homer Smith Philadelphia, Pa 

OFFICERS OF PROPRIETARY 
ASSOCIATION 

The f ollomng w ere elected officers at the an 
nual meeting of the Propnetary Association 
held m New York City President Frank A 
Blair First Vice President Henry P Bristol 
Second Vice President E K Hyde, Buffalo 
Third Vice President J H Howe St Louis 
Secretary Treasurer Charles P Tyrrell Syra 
cuse Alvin G Brush and Fred E Rathburn 
were elected members of the Executive Commit 
tee 
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BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS 


Die Fermente und thre Wirkungen (En- 
zymes and Their Action) Supplement Lie 
ferung 1 (Bd I, Specieller Ted Hauptteil 1 
VTI-XV) By Prof Carl Oppenheimer, 
Dr Phil et Med W Junk Verlag, Schevening- 
sche Weg 74, The Hague, Holland, 1935 
160 pp 17 figs 20 6 \ 28 cm Price S6 80 
Lieferung 2 and 3 have recently come to hand, 
«^me price 

The author is an outstanding authority on the 
subject, the work contains correlated informa 
tion gathered from literature m the field and 
constitutes valuable sources for references to 
literature 

Many reviews have appeared in publications 
largely concerned with the subject and all of 
them give expression to the work as an mter 
national treatise The British Medical Journal 
states that Professor Oppenheimer is generally 
recognized as a leading authority, The Chemi- 
cal Trade Journal gives a like credit, Le Cuir 
Technique refers to its comprehensiveness, 
Swiss, Swedish and German reviews are ap 
preciative of the value of the work rendered by 
the author 

Magische Gifle (Magic Poisons) Rausch und 
Belaubungsmtilel der Neuen Welt (In- 
toxicants and Narcotics of the New World ) By 
Prof Viktor A Reko, member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Mexico 167 pages, cloth 
RM 6 40 (Price outside of Germany and 
Switzerland 25% additional ) Publishers, 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart W, Germany 

The author has presented an interesting book 
on the use of narcotics etc largely by those 
who use drugs of the kind described, in sections 
where they have no home ties and are tempted 
by others who have ventured into ivrong doing 
The mystery, secrecy excitement and surround 
mg associations together with a desire to try 
out the narcotic, leads to a first misstep and to 
get rid of the effect by the advice of an associate 
leads to another misuse and brings the person 
nearer to addiction Superstition and misin- 
formation arc factors Many of those viho go 
through these experiences follow the sea and 
become acquainted unth life at various ports 
and the use of habit formers The book deals 
with these subjects interestingly, and local 
adventures arc brought into the chapters 

The subjects aie considered under twelve 
divnsions with an introductory in which there 
IS a general discussion 1 Olohuqui — Bine 
Pfianze, die fivTinotisieren kann 2 Peyotl — 


Em Kaktus, der Gespenster sehen lasst 3 
Marihuana — ’Der mexikamsche Haschisch 4 
Toloachi — Em rauchbares Aphrodisiakum 5 
Ayahuasca — Der Trank dei grauenhaften 
Traume 6 Colonnes — Das Geheimms der 
roten Bohnen 7 Sinicuichi — Der vergebheh 
machende Zaubertrank 8 Cotztic Zapote — 
Erne taumelnd machende Frucht 9 Nan- 
ficatl — Der Irrsmnspilz 10 Xomil Xi 
huite — Dei ghseme Sarg 11 CamotiUo — 
Erne Knolle, die den Todestag voraussagt 
12 CohombriUo — Das erlosende Katermittel 

The article by H H Rusb> on the "The 
Abongmal uses of Caapi ” Journal of Decem- 
ber 1923, explains the ceremomals with 
Ayahusca Other names will be recogmzed and 
the effects mdicated are readily translated 

Prescription Writing and Formulary The 
Art of Prescribing B> Charles Solomon 
M D , Assistant Chmeal Professor of Medicme, 
Long Island College of Medicine With a fore- 
word by Lewellys F Barker, M D Cloth 
Price S4 00 Pp 351, with 32 illustrations 
Philadelphia, Publishers J B Lippmcott 
Company, Philadelphia 

The knowledge and skill reqmsite to pre- 
scription writmg IS an important part of an> 
physician’s preparation for the practice of 
medicine Individualization of treatment can 
be practiced only by those familiar with it 
The author of this book has prepared a treatise 
that should fulfil the needs of practicing phy- 
sicians, It IS simple and written m a well 
organized and lucid manner and the data are 
in accord with accepted medical practice and 
therapeutics The book is unusually complete 
for Its size and bears the mark of careful editing 
The formulary is refreshmg in its simphcitj, 
avoidance of polypharmacy and preference of 
official (U S P and N F ) preparations The 
medical student and young practitioner of 
medicine will welcome this book, and all who 
are charged with the responsibility of pre 
scription wnting can glean much from reading 
it 

Die Harze A Tschirch and Erick Stock 
Third revised edition of A Tschirch, Die 
Harze und die Harzebehalter Band II, 
Halfte 2 Teil 1 544 pages 173 figures Ge 

bruder Bomtraeger, Berlin 1935 Price 54 
marks, bound 58 marks This w ill serve as an 
aimoimcement of a work which bnngs up-to- 
date information on the subject The semor 
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author :s our honorary member Professor Dr 
Alexander Tschirch, director of the Pharma 
ceutical Institute of the University of Berne, 
Switzerland 

Handbiich Der Pharmakognoste Zweite Er 


weiterte Auflage by A Tschirch The issue 
has been received from Verlag von Bernard 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig (Lieferung 18) Further 
reference will be made to this valuable work 
in a later issue of the Journal 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THE JOURNAL AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

The following notice has been prepared from comments received from members of the 
Board of Review of Papers and of the Publication Committee 

Manusenpts should be sent to Editor E G Ebcrle, 2215 Constitution Ave , N W Wash 
mgton D C 

All manuscripts should be typewritten in double spacing on one side of paper 8Vi x 11 
inches and should be mailed in a flat package — not rolled The onginal {not carbon) copy should 
be sent The onginal drawings not photographs of drawings, should accompany the manusenpt 
Authors should indicate on the manusenpt the approximate position of text figures All drawmgs 
should be marked with the author’s name and address 

A condensed title running page headline not to exceed thirty five letters should be given on 
a separate sheet and placed at the beginning of each article 

The method of stating the laboratory in which the work is done should be uniform and 
placed as a footnote at end of first page giving Deportment School or College The date when 
received for publication should be given 

Numerals are used for figures for all definite weights measurements, percentages and de- 
grees of temperature (for example 2 Kg 1 inch, 20 5 cc , 300° C ) Spell out all indefimte and 
approximate penods of time and other numerals which are used in a general manner (for example 
one hundred years ago, about two and one half hours seven times) 

Standard abbreviations should be used whenever weights and measures are given in the 
metric system eg 10 Kg 2 25 cc , etc The forms to be used are cc Kg mg mm , L and M 
Figures should be numbered from 1 up beginning with the text figures (line engravings 
are always treated as text figures and should be designed as such) and continmng through the 
plates The reduction desired should be clearly indicated on the margin of the drawing All 
drawmgs should be made with India ink preferably on white tracing paper or cloth If coordinate 
paper is used a blue lined paper must be chosen Usually it is desirable to ink in the large squares 
so that the curves can be more easily read Lettering should be plain and large enough to repro 
duce well when the drawing is reduced to the width of a printed page (usually about 4 inches) 
Photographs intended for half tone reproduction should be securely mounted with colorless paste 
Figure ’ should be spelled out at the beginmng of a sentence, elsewhere it is abbreviated 
to ' Fig , ’ per cent — 2 words 

The expense for a limited number of figures and plates will be borne by the Journal, ex 
pense for cuts m excess of this number must be defrayed by the author 

References to the literature cited should be grouped at the end of the manuscript under the 
References The citations should be numbered consecutively in the order of their appearance 
(their location m the text should be indicated by full sized figures included in parentheses) The 
sequence followed in the citations should be Author s name (with initials) name of publication 
volume number, page number and the date in parentheses Abbrexnations for journals should 
conform to the style of Chemical Abstracts published by the American Chemical Society 
(1) Author, A Y , Am J Physiol 79 289 (1927) 

Papers presented at the Sections of the American Pharmaceutical Association s annual 
meeting become the property of the Association and may at the discretion of the Editor be pub 
hshed m the Journal Papers presented at these Sections may be published in other periodicals 
only after the release of the papers by the Board of Review of Papers of the Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 

The Editor will appreeiate comments from Board of Review and Committee on Pubhea 
tion members authors and others interested 
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THE NATIONAL FORMULARY EXHIBIT AT THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, KANSAS CITY, MO 

BY ADLEY B NICHOLS, SECRETARY 

The National Formulary was exhibited with considerable success at the recent 
convention of the Amencan Medical Association, May 11-15, 1936, this being the 
first actual exhibit of the sixth edition It was highly gratifymg to note the 
interest displayed in the new volume, not only by those who apparently have been 
thoroughly familiar with previous issues, but there were many who had only re- 
cently become acquamted with the National Formulary, and recognized its im- 
portance and value This was gratifymg for it shows that the book more and more 
IS appealmg to the prescnber Very often, when mention was made of the fact 
that the N F had undergone a marked revision, that its admissions were based 
upon questionnaires which showed actual use by the medical profession, that more 
than three hundred old items were deleted and over two hundred new ones added, 
there would be responses indicating that they were familiar with the situation 

The exhibit proper displayed some of the newer products of the N F As 
the accompan 3 ung photograph indicates, the center section was used to display 
some of the new preparations of specific therapeutic value, including Elixir of 
Ammopyrine, Elixir of Barbital, Elixir of Phenobarbital, Elixir of Sodium Thio- 
cyanate, Emulsion of Liquid Petrolatum with Phenolphthalein, Syrup of Potassium 
Guaiacolsulfonate, Compound Ointment of Benzoic Acid and Ointment of Coal 
Tar The sides of the exhibit were devoted to the old stand-by of vehicles, elixirs 
being shown on one side and syrups on the other In this group were mcluded 
Aqueous Elixir, Iso-Alcoholic Elixir, Red Aromatic Elixir, Syrup of Cherry, S 3 Trup 
of Cinnamon, Aromatic Syrup of Enodictyon, Syrup of Glycyrrhiza and Syrup of 
Raspberry 

Expenence with these annual exhibits has demonstrated that greatest mterest 
IS shoivn in the vehicles which are displayed, definitely indicatmg that physicians 
are desirous of wnting theu- own prescnptions to suit their needs rather than pre- 
scnbing those prepared for them 
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It was sui prising to note the attention given to the new Iso-Eh\ir and to 
Syrup of Cherry, many visitors coming to the booth and asking specifically to see 
these preparations This situation brings one thing very definitely to mind, 
this pre-interest was developed largely through the articles of Dr Fantus in current 
medical journals and through a talk he had given recently in the vicinity of Kansas 
City It shows, therefore, that where these valuable articles are brought directly 
to physicians, they are readily and largely accepted If the pharmacists will 
realize this situation and acquaint the physicians with these items, greater possi 
bihties will be developed 

With each stock bottle of material displayed there was also included a four 
ounce prescription, showing specifically the application of the article in actual 
practice, in the case of the Iso-Elixir, several prescriptions were thus illustrated 
Tincture of nu\ vomica and aromatic spirit of ammonia were diluted with Aromatic 
Elixir and with Iso-Elixir, the results presenting a striking contrast Iso-Elixir 
was used also as a solvent for one-half gram of phenobarbital per teaspoonful and 
again for a therapeutic dose of four grains of terpin hydrate Bromides, chlondes 
and acids were dispensed with the syrups to demonstrate the masking properties 
of the latter 

A new eight-page booklet was prepared and distributed to those interested, 
it covered the salient features of the vehicles with specific applications under each 
Another section was given to new preparations of a therapeutic nature similar to 
those on display The back cover was used to illustrate actual prescriptions for 
some of the typical products 

An additional supply of booklets has been printed, available for use with similar 
exhibits throughout the country or for direct distribution to physicians A number 
of the state associations have taken advantage of the material for state, county and 
local organizations 

The National Formulary has been improved, it contains many preparations 
m which physicians are greatly interested, as the exhibits at tlie meeting of the 
American Medical Association have shown conclusively 

The book is the property of American pharmacy, which means that pharmacists 
should be thoroughly familiar with it and constantly strive to bring it to the at 
tention of the medical profession 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE FROM THE TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

Transportation arrangements for the Dallas meeting have been delajed by the confusion 
due to the government ruling establishing lower railroad fares throughout the country, which 
went into effect on June 2nd Reduced rate excursion fares to Dallas, because of the Texas 
Centennial Exposition will be m effect and it is expected that a schedule of these special rates 
will be published m the July number of the Journal 

Arrangements are being made for an optional post convention tour through southern 
Texas and Mexico to Mexico City and further information about this mil also be given in the 
July number of the Journal 

Theodore J Bradlex, C/KurimuL 
Transportation Committee 



EDITORIAL 

E G EBERLE, EDITOR 2215 ConsOtuUon Are , WASHINGTON, D C 

COMMENCEMENTS 

D r GEORGE F ZOOK, president of the American Council of Education, in a 
recent Commencement Address said "The educational system of this country, 
from the elementary school to the university, has had thrust upon it the respon- 
sibility of producmg, as far as possible, the actual conditions of vocational and cmc 
life, so that young people may learn the realities through personal participation ” 
It has been necessary to set up cooperative arrangements whereby they, while 
still m school, “may secure those personal revelations and values which come only 
out of actual work expenence ” 

The viewpomt of some, relative to educational training, has undergone a 
change in studymg the capacities of the prospective students — ^whether they have 
good coordmation and the schools develop these qualifications, rather than analyz- 
ing the activity and trymg to train and develop the individuals for it A study of 
the field for their work should bnng the industnes nearer to the mstitutions ra 
which they are trained The aim of pharmaceutical institutions is to develop 
pharmacists and the knowledge required in the service of the profession, accord- 
ingly a study of the adaptability and qualifications of the matnculants is highly 
important 

Alumni represent an asset or liability to the institutions and the profession, 
commencements mark events in the lives of young men and women and the pro- 
fession of which they are part — ^these annual events are periods of perlustration 

ASSOCIATIONS 

I T WILL be permitted to speak a word of sorrow because of the passmg of a 
faithful representative of the people, the Honorable Joseph W Byms The 
high regard in which he was held found expression in his advancement, and his 
response was in the performance of duty 

Notwithstanding that bills in Congress which interest druggists and pharma 
cists have not been enacted, probably due to very important national legislation 
and, recently, because of the untimely death of the Speaker of the House, which 
may make it impossible to bnng to conclusion all legislation, the evidence of 
cooperation of druggists and pharmacists and the organizations represented is 
gratifying Among the bills are The Tydings, Sheppard, Robmson-Patman, etc 
The purpose is not to discuss these measures at this time except in the relation 
mentioned, and to express thanks for the helpfulness and interest in measures in 
which we are greatly concerned The Senators and Congressmen have given their 
attention because they realized the importance of them and were prompted by duty 
Charles G Merrell, a number of years ago, said "No organization or 
business wall be of real value to the community interests that it is intended to serve 
unless there be bom into it ideals and purposes that are not only beneficial to the 
drag trade but to our national life as well ’’ 

The shaping of these activities is not only responsive to our energies and ideals, 
but on how w e impress the public with our cooperative efforts The attachments 
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to our profession, business, associations and institutions which make our progress 
possible are important factors in upbuilding pharmacy and securing the good will 
of the people There is no question regarding the advisability of associations by 
those who have grown with their organization, relative to cooperation and strength- 
ening the bonds that unite its members for better service in the cause for which 
they are enlisted The greater number of associations meet during June, which is 
the reason for this comment, may the members have m mind the association 
spirit to urge them in the performance of duty 

While it IS realized that the nearing of the adjournment of Congress may result 
m disappointment, those who are charged with promoting the legislation will 
continue their efforts 

Mention may be made m closing this comment that material changes have 
been made in the Copeland bill which should, perhaps, be submitted for heanng 
This IS really a substitute bill and it might have been better if, instead of presenting 
a new bill, the present Act could have been made effective by amendments 

THE LIBRARY AND THE MUSEUM 

TT IS gratifying to note that the Library of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association is rendering more frequent service to divisions of the Government 
and to individuals, pharmacists and others This applies also to a certam extent 
to the Museum 

Everywhere there is developing a greater interest in the establishment of 
libraries, commencement addresses refer to such undertakings, some to special 
selection of books and others for general libraries Among the addresses noted, 
including references of the latter type is a gift of $400,000 00 to Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas, one of the former is a gift which will make possible the 
development of an entirely new field m higher education at the University of 
Maryland — on Transportation ” 

Carlyle said that the true university of these days (his) is a collection of books 
Commenting, President Roosevelt said “The new goals of society demand that 
part of the citizen’s leisure time be spent m securing a better understandmg of the 
changing governmental, economic and social concepts Man must be forever 
bringing his knowledge up to date if his usefulness as a worker or citizen is to be 
maintained The public library serves all purposes of civic life — industrial, social, 
religious and recreational ’’ 

It IS hoped that possibilities will develop which will make available as a 
museum the material of the Stabler-Leadbeater Pharmacy, Alexandria, purchased 
for the American Pharmaceutical Association 

C O Lee, as chairman of the Section on Historical Pharmacy, made a valuable 
contribution by compiling the titles of articles contnbuted to that Section, resolu 
tions and reports It has been impossible up to this time to publish all the lengthier 
contnbutions on the histones of state and national associations and of industrial 
plants This report supplies a valuable index and represents much work on the 
part of Chairman Lee 
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THE ASSAY OF SYRUPS CONTAINING HYPOPHOSPHITES OFFICIAL 
IN THE NATIONAL FORMULARY * ^ 

BY GLENN L JENKINS AND CHARLES F BRTJENING “ 

INTRODUCTION 

Five syrups of hypophosphites are ofiBcial in the National Formulary, and it is 
the purpose of this paper to develop methods for the assay of hypophosphites m 
these stamps, since no official methods are giten m the National Formulary 

In a previous paper 0our A Ph A , 25, 19 (1936)) concerned with the official 
hypophosphite salts, the literature for methods of assay was reviewed, and several 
methods used in assaying these official salts were studied cntically Of all the 
methods of assay tned for the official salts, only two were found satisfactory, the 
Gravimetnc Method and the Bromine Method both yielding excellent results 
The Gravimetnc Method determines the phosphate, formed by oxidization of the 
hypophosphite, by precipitating as magnesium ammonium phosphate and igniting 
this precipitate to magnesium pyrophosphate The Bromine Method, a rapid 
volumetnc method, involves the oxidization of the hypophosphite ion to the phos- 
phate ion by means of bromine and determination of the bromine consumed, by 
titrating the iodine liberated by the excess of bromine These two methods ap- 
peared to be applicable to the official syrups and were used m assaying for the hypo 
phosphite content 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The following four syrups official in the National Formulary 5lh Edition (1926), were com- 
pounded Syrup of Ammonium Hypophosphite, Syrup of Calcium Hypophosphite Syrup of Cal 
cium and Sodium Hypophosphites, and Syrup of Hypophosphites The methods used in their 
preparation were essentially the same as specified in the National Formulary except that all weigh- 
ings of the salts were made on an analytical balance and volumes made up at 20° C in volumetnc 
flasks The Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites offers several apparent obstacles to the Gravi- 
metric Method as well as the Bromine Method and for this reason was not prepared 

A suggested method (1) for the compound syrup is the oxidation by means of nitric and 
sulphunc acids and determination of the phosphate either by the volumetnc molybdate method or 
the gravimetnc method In the gravimetnc method the molybdate precipitate is dissolved and 
the phosphate reprecipitated as magnesium ammonium phosphate finally igniting to the pyro 
phosphate This method, usmg either vanation, gives satisfactory results 

In the preparation of the Syrup of Calcium and Sodium Hypophosphites some difficulty 
was encountered in obtaining complete dissolution of the sugar Several attempts were made to 
prepare this syrup usmg the specified amount of sugar and all met with failure, m that a clear 
solution was not obtained Finally, the sugar content was reduced from 750 to 600 Gm per liter 


* Scientific Section A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 

* From the Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry University of Maryland, School of 
Pharmacy 

’ Abstracted from a thesis submitted to the Graduate School of the Unix ersity of Maryland 
b} Charles F Bruenmg in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science 
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giving as a final product a clear solution To expedite solution, the contents of the flask were 
heated to about 70° C 


MATERIALS 

In the preparation of the syrups, the assayed salts reported in the previous paper were used 
The hypophosphorous acid used official in the United States Pharmacopoeia X was manufactured 
by a well known pharmaceutical house and met the tests for purity as dcseribed m the United 
States Pharmacopoeia (2) The assay of this acid is considered here 

The methods used and the results obtained are shown in Table I 

Table I 



HjPOl 

HiPO 

Method 

Per Cent 

Gm /Cc 

U S Pharmacopoeia 

31 42 

0 3594 


U 41 

0 3592 

Bromine 


0 1817 
0 3811 

Graviinetnc 


0 3818 


Excellent checks were obtained by the Bromine Method and the Gravimetrie Method The 
results by the U S Pharmacopoeia Method are mueh lower, although the acid conforms to the re 
quired minimum of 31 per cent The United States Pharmacopoeia Method determines the acid 
by titration with standard alkali using methyl orange as indicator 

The difference between the results given by the U S Pharmacopoeia Method and those 
given by the other two methods is probably partly due to dissolved hypophosphitc salts and partly 
due to the choice of indicators If phcnolphthalcm is used m place of methyl orange higher results 
are obtained 

Rosin (3) m determining the delicacy of the test for the detection of oxalic acid in hypo 
phosphorous acid states that commercial hypophosphorous acid contains a little calcium which 
interferes with the test for oxalic acid Small amounts of calcium and traces of iron were found m 
this acid and also m another sample of the acid The presence of soluble salts m the acids was indi 
cated by the formation of a precipitate when sodium phosphate solution was added to a diluted 
aqueous solution of the acid Whether the presence of small amounts of dissolved salts in the acid 
IS responsible for the apparent discrepancies of the methods cannot be definitely stated at this time 
However for our purpose since only one cc is used per liter m the S 5 wup no great error will be m 
volved m using hypophosphorous acid that contains small amounts of dissolved salts 


GRAVIMETRIC METHOD 

The procedure used for the four syrups follows 

Transfer exactly 50 cc of the syrup measured by means of a 50-cc volumetnc flask to a 
250-cc volumetric flask Wash the 50 cc flask with several portions of distilled water adding the 
washings to the 250 cc flask and finally make up to the mark w ith distilled water This dilution 
to 250 cc was used for the syrup of Ammonium Hypophosphite and Syrup of Calcium Hsqiophos 
phite For the Syrup of Calcium and Sodium Hypophosphites and Syrup of Hypophosphites 
the ongmal 50 cc was diluted to a volume of 500 cc m a volumetnc flask In either dilution 
transfer a 50 cc aliquot to a 500-cc Kjeldahl flask, add30cc of nitric acid, 5 cc of sulphunc acid 
and heat until the contents of the flask boil and begin to darken Then add small amounts of nitric 
acid and continue to heat until a clear and almost colorless solution is obtained Allow the 
flask and contents to cool add about 25 cc of water and transfer the solution to a 400 cc beaker, 
wash the flask with several portions of distilled water, and transfer these washings to the beaker 
and finally dilute thfe solution to a volume of 150 cc To the diluted acid solution add 2 Gm of 
citnc acid In the case of the Syrup of Ammonium Hypophosphite the citnc acid was omitted 
Add ammonia (Sp Gr 0 9) to the solution until only slightly acid to litmus Complete the assay 
following the gravimetric method beginning with the line ‘ add a few drops of HCl ” etc 
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In some instances, precipitation of the magnesium ammonium phosphate will 
not take place at a temperature near the boiling pomt after the addition of the am- 
monia, and in such cases the solution was cooled until the first appearance of a pre- 
cipitate and then rapidly stirred until precipitation was complete The ignition 
of the precipitate was made in an electric muffle finally heating to 1000° C for the 
most satisfactory results 

The results obtained are shown m Table II, the total hypophosphites being ex- 
pressed as HaPO" 

Tasle II 


bj rup of 

HjPO 

Found 

Gin /lOO Cc 

HiPO 

Calculated 

Theory 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Deviation 

Gm /lOO Cc Per Cent 

Ammonium Hypophosphite 

2 819 

2 820 

-0 001 

-0 05 


2 819 


-0 001 

-0 05 


2 832 


+0 012 

-1-0 4 

Calcium Hypophosphite 

2 770 

2 774 

-0 004 

-0 1 


2 774 


0 000 

0 0 


2 768 


-0 006 

-0 2 

Calcium and Sodium Hypophosphites 

4 933 

4 954 

-0 021 

-0 4 


4 942 


-0 012 

-0 2 

Hypophosphites 

5 460 

5 453 

-l-O 007 

-fO 1 


5 466 


-hO 013 

-l-O 2 


5 466 


-fO 013 

4-0 2 


The calculated theory is obtained by using the results of the gravimetnc 
method for the salts 

With the syrup of hypophosphites, it might be mentioned, the weight of 
sodium salt used was the same as required by the formula although the sample 
assayed 104 15 per cent of the hydrated salt In the Syrup of Calcium and Sodium 
Hypophosphites, however, a smaller weight of the sodium salt was used, this weight 
being equivalent to the specified weight if the sample had assayed 100 per cent of 
the hydrated salt 

This method, as developed, appears to be applicable to the syrups as well as to 
the salts official in the National Formulary It yields satisfactory results, but has 
the objection of being an induect method and is somewhat lengthy 


BROMINE METHOD 

This rapid volumetric method, giving excellent results for the salts, was used 
for the syrups and the following procedure adopted 

Transfer exactly 50 cc of the syrup, measured m a 50 cc volumetncflask,toa250-cc \olu- 
metne flask Wash the 50 cc flask with several portions of distilled xvater, adding the washings 
to the 250 cc flask and finally making up to the mark with distilled water This dilution to 250 cc 
was used for the Sj rup of Ammonium Hypophosphitc and Syrup of Calcium Hypophosphite For 
the other two syrups the original 50 cc was diluted to 500 cc m a volumetnc flask In either case, 
transfer a 50-cc aliquot to a 250-cc volumetnc flask, and make up to the mark with distilled water 
Use 50 cc aliquots and determine the total hypophosphites as outlined in the Bromine Method be- 
ginning with the line add 50 cc of 0 liV bromide bromatc solution ’ The time of the standing 
w as 2 hours 

The results arc shown in Table III, the total hypophosphites being expressed as H,POt 
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H>POi 

HjPO’ Calcu 




Pound 

lated Theory 

Deviation 

Syrup of 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Per Cent 

Ammonium Hypophosphite 

2 813 

2 814 

-0 001 

-0 05 


2 814 


0 000 

0 0 


2 810 


-0 004 

-0 1 

Calcium Hypophosphite 

2 755 

2 755 

0 000 

0 0 


2 756 


4-0 001 

4-0 05 


2 754 


-0 001 

-0 05 

Calcium and Sodium Hypophosphites 

4 925 

4 933 

-0 008 

-0 2 


4 926 


-0 007 

O 

1 


4 930 


-0 003 

-0 05 

Hypophosphites 

5 377 

5 427 

-0 050 

-0 9 


5 381 


-0 046 

-0 8 


5 386* 


-0 041 

-0 8 


* Solution allowed to stand 3 hours 

The calculated theory was obtained by using the results of the assays of the 
salts by the same method 

The results for the first three syrups are satisfactory, but those for the fourth 
syrup are slightly low In a later Table (IV) a higher yield t\as obtained for this 
same syrup 

This method, as developed, is applicable to the four mentioned syrups contain 
mg hypophosphites official in the National Formulary The method is a rapid and 
simple one, results can be obtained in about two and one-half hours The results 
are very satisfactory indicating that bromine does not react to any appreciable e\ 
tent with sugar or glycerine in the concentrations employed m the determinations 
The chief advantage of this method is that it is a direct one, determining hypo 
phosphites as such 


STABILITY or THE SYRUPS 

It has been noted that when some syrups containing hj'pophosphites are al- 
lowed to stand for a considerable length of time there is a color change, the 
syrup originally being almost colorless and after a period of time changing to a light 
yellow-brown color Some syrups, however, remain almost colorless after a long 
period of time, indicating that the color change does not always take place and not 
always with all the syrups The factors usually affecting stability may be enumer 
ated as ingredients, methods of preparation, preservatives and manner of storage 
In this expenment we attempted to determine the stability of the four syrups 
prepared from a chemical viewpoint only That is, we determined the hypophos 
phite content before and after standing by the Bromine Method and by companson 
indicate whether the hypophosphites have undergone any chemical change Of 
course, the assumed oxidization to phosphate or possibly phosphite may not be the 
only change taking place with the hypophosphites, but we limited our field to these 
changes, smee they are the most likely to occur Any decrease in h3rpophosphite 
content in the syrups indicates these changes 

The mgredients used in the syrups are all recognized officially as being stable 
m air, the only tendency being deliquescence 
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The effects on stability by different methods of preparation (with different pre- 
servatives) have not been studied The methods of preparation as descnbed m the 
National Formulary were used with all the syrups Hypophosphorous acid is used 
in all the official syrups and sodium citrate in the compound syrups acting as a 
preservative although both aid in dissolving the salts Unofiffcial syrups contain- 
ing hypophosphites also use benzoic aad and sodium benzoate as a preservative 
These preservatives probably prevent the deterioration of the syrup from a 
bactenological action as evidenced by lack of mold formation and possibly from a 
chemical reaction as weU 

Regardmg the manner of storage, it is the usual precaution of manufacturers to 
use amber bottles on the theoiy that the color change is a photochemical one In 
this experiment, however, the four official syrups prepared were placed m clear 
glass containers and allowed to stand, protected from the hght for 3 months At 
the end of this penod no apparent change was noted with three of the syrups, al- 
though the Syrup of Ammonium Hypophospbite became a shade darker than the 
ongmal syrup 

The hypophospbite contents, calculated as HjPOs, are shown m Table IV, using 
the Bromine Method 



tablb rv 




Syrup of 

HiPOi 
Found 
lO Onginal 
Syrup (Average 
of Table HI) 
Cm nOO Cc 

HjPOj 

after 3 Months 
Gm /lOO Cc 

Deviation 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Per Cent 

Ammonium Hypophospbite 

2 812 

2 812 

0 000 

0 0 



2 816 

-fO 004 

-i-0 1 

Calcium Hypophospbite 

2 755 

2 768 

+0 003 

-fO 1 



2 767 

-fO 002 

-f 0 05 

Calcium and Sodium Hypophosphites 

4 927 

4 905 

-0 022 

-0 4 



4 908 

-0 019 

-0 4 

Hypophosphites 

5 381 

5 396 

-fO 015 

4-0 3 



5 394 

-fO 013 

-fO 2 


From these results we conclude that the four olffcial syrups exammed are 
stable as far as the hypophospbite content is concerned The color change noted 
with the Syrup of Ammonium Hypophospbite is probably due to some of the other 
substances present rather than to the hypophosphites These results also give an 
indication of the precision obtainable with the Bromine Method 

DETERMINATION OF CALCIUM 

A method, similar to that used in the British Pharmacopceia (3), was adopted 
for the determination of calcium in three of the official syrups prepared It differs 
from the method used in the B P which employs only a single precipitation, in that 
the ongmal calcium oxalate precipitate was dissolved and reprecipitated for the 
most satisfactory results 

Procedure — Transfer exactly 60 cc of the syrup, measured m a 50-cc volmnetnc flask, to a 
250-cc volumetnc flask Wash the 50-cc flask with several portions of distilled water, adding the 
V, askings to the 250-cc flask, and finally make up to the mark with distilled water Dilute a 50-cc 
aliquot to 100 cc add 1 cc of glacial acetic acid, and heat to boihng Then slowly add an excess 
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of a saturated solution of ammonium o\aIatc, and continue to boil until the precipitate becomes 
coarsely granular Remove from the source of heat, and allow to stand 4 hours Decant the clear 
solution, and filter it through a small filter paper Wash the precipitate in the beaker by decanta 
tion several times with a 1 per cent solution of ammonium oxalate, filtering each portion through 
the filter Finally wash the filter with a small amount of the 1 per cent solution Dissolve any 
calcium oxalate on the filter paper by means of 10 cc of hot hydrochloric acid solution (1 m 3) 
and wash the filter with hot water catching the filtrate in the original beaker Warm the beaker 
until all the precipitate dissolves remove from the heat and neutralize with ammonia Add 1 cc 
of glacial acetic acid and repeat the precipitation as outlined above Filter and ignite the precipi 
tatc and paper gently until the paper is completely burnea Then add HsSO< to the residue fume 
off the excess and finally heat to constant weight at 600° C Weigh as CaSOj 

The results for the three syrups and the calcium salt are shown in Table V 


Table V 


Cn(H»PO,), CafHiPOi) 

Found Present De\tatjon 


Syrup of 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Gm /lOO Cc 

Per Cent 

Calcium Hypophosphite 

3 498 

3 500 

-0 002 

-0 05 


3 498 


-0 002 

-0 05 

Calcium and Sodium Hypophosphites 

3 494 

3 500 

-0 006 

-0 2 


3 497 


-0 003 

-0 1 


3 548* 


+0 048 

+1 4 


3 552* 


+0 052 

+1 5 

Hypophosphites 

4 480 

4 500 

-0 020 

-0 4 


4 488 


-0 012 

-0 3 

Salt of Calcium Hypophosphite 

0 5019 

0 5021** 

-0 0002 

-0 05 


0 5018 

0 5020** 

-0 0002 

-0 05 


* Single precipitation used 
** Weight of Sample 

Very satisfactory results are obtained by this method, although if only a single 
precipitation is used high results are obtained 


CONCLUSIONS 

1 In assaying Hypophosphorus Acid the United States Pharmocopoeia 
Method yields low results 

2 The Gravimetric Method developed is apphcable to the official Syrups of 
Ammonium Hypophosphite, Calcium Hypophosphite, Calcium and Sodium Hypo 
phosphites, and Hypophosphites This method is simple and yields almost theo 
retical results 

3 The Bromine Method developed is also applicable to the four official 
syrups listed m 2 This method is rapid, simple, a direet one and yields excellent 
results 

4 The four official syrups listed m 2 are stable in that the total h 3 rpophos 
phite content remains constant with time 

5 A method has been devised to determine the calcium in the official Syrups 
of Calcium Hypophosphite, Calcium and Sodium Hypophosphites, and Hypophos 
phites The method yields satisfactory results 
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A STUDY OF BISMUTH SALTS OF GLUCONIC ACID 


BY W M LAUTER AND H A BRAUN ' 

Most of the bismuth preparations which have been introduced into medicme 
for the treatment of sjrphihs fall into one of the three following groups (1) water- 
soluble compounds, (2) oil-soluble compounds, (3) suspensions of insoluble com- 
pounds These groups are named in the order of decreasing rates of absorption 
and excretion The choice of a bismuth prepartion depends largely upon the rapid- 
ity with which it IS desired to obtain an effective bismuth concentration in the tis- 
sues and also upon the frequency of injection 

Von Oettingen, Ishikawa and Sollmann (1) have described the preparation and 
constitution of water-soluble mono- and di-bismuthyl citrates Kober (2) has 
prepared water-soluble bismuthyl tartrates of very high bismuth content by shak- 
ing bismuth hydroxide with sodium tartrate 

Since the water-soluble bismuth salts of gluconic acid have not been described 
in the literature, a study of these compounds was undertaken usmg a method of 
preparation similar to that described by Kober (2) A mono-sodium-di-bismuthyl 
gluconate (Formula 1) and a mono-sodium-tri-bismuthyl gluconate (Formula 2) 
have been prepared Also a product of still higher bismuth content was obtained 
which apparently is a mixture 


COONa 

H— C— O— Bi (OH), 

Hoin 

ni— OH 

HiL—O— B i (OH) 
iH,— OH 
( 1 ) 


COONa 

I 

HC— O Bi (OH) 

HOCH 

1 /OH 

HC— O B< 

Hci— O Bi<^ 

I \)H 

CH,OH 

( 2 ) 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of Sodium Di Bismuthyl Gluconate — ^Tliree hundred and forty four cubic cen- 
timeters of a bismuth subnitrate solution, prepared by dissolving 306 Gm BiONOj in 300 cc of 
concentrated HNO, and made up to a volume of two liters with water are poured slowly while 
cooling into a sodium hydroxide solution containing 32 Gm NaOH m 800 cc HjO The bismuth 
hydroxide is filtered at once and carefully washed with water 

The still moist bismuth hydrovide is then suspended in 150 cc of water and a solution of 
12 3Gm of gluconic acid m 12 3 cc of water and 2 5 Gm NaOH is added to the suspension The 
liquid becomes clear and is filtered The volume is 225 cc The bismuth salt is now precipitated 
w ith 225 ec of alcohol A sticky w hue mass is obtained The supernatant liquid is decanted, the 

* Scientific Section A Pit A 

' r rom the Research Laboratoncs, The Upjohn Company, Kalamaroo Michigan 
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precipitate redissolvecl in 100 cc of water and rcprecipitated rvith the same volume of alcohol 
The precipitate is again separated from the supernatant liquid and again redissolved m 150 cc 
water One hundred and fifty cubie centimeters of alcohol are added slowly and the bismuth salt 
IS now obtained as er>stals free from sodium gluconate It is filtered, washed with 150 cc 50 per 
cent alcohol followed by 95 per cent alcohol and finally with ether The white crystals are dried 
at room temperature in a vacuum desiccator The yield was 48 5 Gm or nearly quantitative 
This material when dried to constant weight at 100° lost 9 G per cent water of crystallization The 
product dried at 100° was analyzed for bismuth by the sulphide method 

Analysis CjHnOnNaBi (Formula 1) 

Calculated 59 55% Bi Found 59 63% Bi 

In aqueous solution containing 12 mg of bismuth per cc the ^u is 9 4 When buffered to a 
/m of 8 7 the solution resists heating at 100° 

Preparation of Sodium Tri Bismiithyl Gluconate — solution of 306 Gm BiONOj m 300 cc 
concentrated nitric acid made up to a volume of 2 liters rvith water is prepared 

Six hundred and eighty eight cubic centimeters of this solution are poured carefully mto a 
cooled solution of 64 Gm NaOHinlGOOcc water The precipitated bismuth hydroxide is filtered 
and thoroughly washed with water The precipitate is then resuspended m water, filtered agam 
and w ashed agam It should never be allowed to become dry The hydroxide is then suspended 
in 200 cc water and shaken for 30 minutes with a solution of 20 Gm gluconic acid m 20 cc water 
and 17 2 Gm sodium hydroxide A slight raise of temperature can be observed The solution is 
filtered The volume is approximately 300 cc The solution is now poured slowly while stirrmg 
mto an equal volume of alcohol The white precipitate is filtered It is washed once with 300 
cc 50 per cent alcohol followed by 95 per cent alcohol The precipitate is then redissolved m 200 
cc water and reprecipitatcd with 200 cc alcohol This precipitate is filtered and washed with 
alcohol After drying at room temperature for 16 hours in a vacuum desiccator the yield is 64 
Gm This material when dried to constant weight at 100° lost 21 3 per cent water of ciystalliza 
tion The product dried at 100° was analyzed for bismuth by the sulphide method 

Anal>sis CsHijOuNaBij (Formula 2) 

Calculated 67 71%Bi Found 67 61% Bi 

As a check on the puritj of this product a 15 Gm portion w as redissolved m 100 cc of water 
and 1 drop of IV NaOH added The product was precipitated by addmg 100 cc of alcohol and col 
lected bj centrifuging It was washed with 150 cc of 50 per cent alcohol followed by 150 cc of95 
per cent alcohol and dried in a vacuum desiccator 8 5 Gm were recovered This matenal when 
dried to constant weight at 100° lost 22 6 per cent water of crystallization The product dried at 
100° was analyzed for bismuth by the sulphide method 

Analysis CjHi OuNaBis (Formula 2) 

Calculated 67 71%Bi Found 67 59% Bi 

These results show that the composition of the compound is not changed by 
reprecipitation 

A Gluconate of Higher Bismuth Content — ^Kober (2) has prepared sodium-tetra bismuthyl 
tartrate by shakmg sodium tartrate with bismuth hydroxide for six days Usmg a similar proce 
dure we have attempted to prepare sodium-tetra-bismuthyl gluconate 

One hundred and fifty-three grams bismuth submtrate were dissolved m 203 cc concen 
trated nitric acid and made up to a volume of 1125 cc with water The bismuthyl hydroxide was 
precipitated with 225 cc 50 per cent NaOH solution The hydroxide was filtered and washed 
Seventeen grams gluconic acid, dissolved in 17 cc water and 14 cc 50 per cent NaOH solution 
were shaken at room temperature for fi'/i days The suspension was filtered and washed An 
equal volume of alcohol was added to the solution and the product isolated by centnfugation and 
washed by centrifuging with 50 per cent alcohol followed by 95 per cent alcohol and finally with 
ether A yield of 96 Gm was obtamed 

The vacuum-desiccator-dned product lost 34 8 per cent moisture when dried 
to constant weight at 100° Analysis by the sulphide method indicated 73 58 per 
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cent Bi However, when this product was redissolved in water, reprecipitated with 
alcohol and dried to constant weight in a vacuum desiccator, it was found to con- 
tain only 6 97 per cent moisture removable by drjung at 100° The product dried 
at 100° analyzed 71 1 per cent Bi and was found to be msoluble m water Thus 
our attempts to obtain a water-soluble tetra-bismuthyl gluconate corresponding to 
Kober’s tetra-bismuthyl tartrate were unsuccessful 

Toxicity of the Bismuthyl Gluconates — These preparations were dissolved in 
water so that each cc contained 12 mg of metallic bismuth and mjected intra- 
venously in rats This route of administration is not used clinically but has been 
employed by a number of laboratory workers for rapidly estimating the systemic 
toxicity of vanous water-soluble bismuth compounds 

Preliminary experiments seemed to indicate that the tri-bismuthyl gluconate 
was somewhat less toxic than the di-bismuthyl gluconate However, more com- 
plete studies using a large number of rats indicated that all these gluconates are 
approximately equally toxic The minimum fatal dose was found to be approxi 
mately 7 mg of bismuth metal per kilo and death occurred on the second to fifth 
day after injection Parallel injections of water-soluble citrates and tartrates 
gave results indicating a similar toxicity 

These results indicate that these various water-soluble bismuth preparations 
when injected intravenously m rats in equivalent doses of metallic bismuth are 
approximately equally toxic The wide differences in the intramuscular toxicities 
of numerous water soluble bismuth preparations reported from the literature by 
Hanzlik, Seidenfeld and Johnson (3) are probably due m large part to differences 
m rates of absorption from the muscle When such preparations are mjected in- 
travenously the factor of absorption is not introduced and the toxicities are greater 
and show lesser individual vanation 

SUMMARY 

A mono sodium-di-bismuthyl gluconate and a mono-sodium-tri-bismuthyl 
gluconate have been prepared containing 59 6 per cent and 67 6 per cent bismuth, 
respectively When injected intravenously m aqueous solution into rats these 
compounds show a minimum fatal dose of approximately 7 mg of metallic bismuth 
per Kg which agrees with a similar toxicity observed for some water-soluble tar- 
trates and citrates which were injected in parallel groups of rats 
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MERCURY DERIVATIVES OF AZO DYES * ‘ 

BY W BRAKER AND W G CHRISTIANSEN 

Azo dyes such as the hydrochlonde of 2,4-diarmno-4'-ethoxy azobenzene 
(compound I) 

* Scientific Section A Pit A Portland meeting, 1935 
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C HtO <(^ )>N=N< (^ ^ NHi 

(I ) NHj 

are used as antiseptics in the treatment of infections of the urinary tract While 
investigating dyes more or less closely related to the above it was considered of 
interest to prepare several examples having an hydroxy-mercun group attached to 
one of the benzene nuclei It was realized that such compounds might be unsuit 
able for use owing to low solubility and that the only ones which could be ex 
pected to be suitable for practical use would have salt-forming groups sueh as 
phenolic hydroxyls Since nitro phenols are more acidic than the unnitrated 
phenols, a compound containing a nitro group as well as an hydroxyl group was in- 
cluded Two compounds of this type were prepared, they were, however, in 
soluble even m excess alkali hydroxide and therefore of no practical interest The 
substances were 


HO< ^ ) >HgOH 

NH 

4 Hydroxymcrcuri 2' ammo 4' liydro\y azobenzene 

HO<^ ^N=N< ( ^ HgOH 

NO, 

4 Hydroxymcrcuri 3' nilro 4' hydroxy azobenzenc 

Attempts to prepare compounds with still more acidic substituents such as 
carboxyl and sulphonic acid groups resulted m numerous difficulties such as internal 
salt formation 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparalton of Para Amtiio Phenyl Mercury Acetate — This substance ■nas prepared ac 
cording to the method described by Whitmore • A white crystalline material of melting point 
166-167° C was obtained 

Preparation of 4 Hydroxymercurt 2' Amino 4' Hydroxy Azohenzene — -10 2 Gm of para 
ammo phenyl mercury acetate was dissolved in 25 cc of concentrated hydrochloric acid contained 
in 125 cc of iitater The substance was diazotized with 2 0 Gm of sodium nitrite The excess 
nitrous acid was eliminated by the addition of 0 5 Gm of urea A solution of 3 1 Gm of meta 
ammo phenol m 100 cc of 15% sodium hydroxide was added at 0° C The mixture was stirred at 
0° C for one hour and at 26° C for three hours The mixture was then acidified with dilute acetic 
acid and the dark red flocculent precipitate was filtered off washed w ith w ater and dried %n vacuo 

Yield 3 75 Gm of a dark red powder 

Assay — Mercury Found 47 07%, calculated for Ci HnNjOjHg 46 69% 

Preparation of 4 Hydroxymercun 3' Ntlro 4'-Hydroxy Azobenzene — 10 5 Gm of para ammo 
phenyl mercury acetate contained m dilute hydrochloric acid was diazotized with 2 5 Gm of sodium 
nitnte The excess nitrous acid was destroyed by the addition of 1 0 Gm of urea 4 5 Gm of 
ortho nitrophenol dissolved in 100 cc of 10% sodium hydroxide solution xvas then added at 0° C 
The mixture was further stirred for two hours at 0° C and allowed to remain overnight at 25° C 
A yellow crystalline material insoluble in this alkaline medium was filtered off washed with water 
and dried in vacuo This material was shown by assay to be 4 hydroxymercun 3' nitro 4 - 
hydroxy azobenzene The filtrate of the latter xvas made slightly acid with hydrochloric acid 
and the brown precipitate thus obtained was filtered off washed with water and dried in vacuo 


t Whitmore 'Organic Compounds of Mercury ” 210 (1921) 
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This matenal was identified by assay as p liydroxyincrcury aniline Evidently the diazotization 
had been only partially completed prior to tlie coupling reaction 
Yield, 2 1 Gm of a yellow crystalline material 

Assay — Mercury Found, 43 25%, calculated for CisHsO<N)Hg, 43 65% 

SUMMARY 

Hydroxymercury derivatives of azo dyes frequently used as unnary anti- 
septics have been prepared but have been found to be too insoluble for biological 
testing 


MISCELLANEOUS DERIVATIVES OF S-HYDROXY-QUINOLINE 

BY E MONESS AND W G CHRISTIANSEN ’ 

The alkjlation of phenolic germicides frequently increases the activity of the 
compound We therefore introduced the propyl group into chloro-8-hydro\y- 
qumoline To this end we prepared 5-propyl-S-hydroxy-quinohne and chlonnated 
it to form 5-propyl-7-chloro-S-hydroxy-qumohne This compound was incorpo- 
rated into an oily medium and evaluated by the agar cup-plate method (1) It was 
found to be less active than the non-alkylated compound, givmg a clear zone of 
only 1-2 mm , whereas chloro-S-hydroxy-qumolme, tested simultaneously with it, 
showed a 5-mm clear zone It is reasonable to believe that a lowered water-solu- 
bihty, brought about by alkylation, is the reason for its lesser activity 

While 5-chloro-8-hydroxy-quinohne is soluble in oily vehicles, and in such 
media is a valuable germicide, its usefulness is limited by its insolubility in aqueous 
solutions An attempt was therefore made to render it water-soluble by preparing 
its metho chlonde When prepared, this compound (analogous to the metho 
chlonde of acridine) was readily soluble in water, but its activity was found to be 
considerably less than that of the original chlorohydroxy quinoline 

Two mercury derivatives of S-hydroxy-quinoline anhydro-n'ercun-5-chloro- 
S-hydroxy-qumolme and anhydro-mercuri-5-nitro-S-hydro\y-qumohne, were pre- 
pared for evaluation as germicides They were obtained as orange-colored, micro- 
crystalline powders, but were found to be insoluble m dilute alkali, and therefore 
were not tested for activity 

Since the quinoline nucleus is present in certain parasiticides of the quinoline 
t3pe, we used hydroxy-quinoline as an intermediate in the preparation of two com- 
pounds which seemed to offer possibilities of such activity 5-(Diethylaminoethvl- 
ammo)-S-hydroxy-qumohne and S-diethylammoethoxv-qumolme were prepared 
and tested as trypanocides The former showed practically no activity, and the 
latter, while definitely active, was infenor to other well-known trypanocidal agents 
It was thought possible to obtain denvatives of hydroxy-quinolme which would 
possess local anesthetic properties, and as an example we prepared the diethyl- 
aminoethyl ester of 5-carbo\y-S-ethovy-qumohne In this synthesis we followed 
the method used by Matsumura (2) in the preparation of 5-carboxy-8-hydroxy- 

* Saentific Section, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 

* Research Department of the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories, E R Squibb 
and Sons, BrooU}^, N Y 
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quinoline Since we desired the ethoxy compound rather than the hydroxy, we 
ethylated the 5-benzoyl-8-hydroxy-quinoliiie before converting to the oxime Our 
diethylammoethyl ester was obtained by reacting the sodium salt of the acid with 
diethylaminoethyl chloride We confirmed the structure of the final compound by 
preparing it by the Skraup reaction, using methyl-3-amino-4-ethoxy benzoate as 
the starting material A mixed melting point proved the two end products to be 
identical When tested as a local anesthetic, the compound was found to be only 
slightly active 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Preparation of 2 Ntlro p Propyl Phenol (3) — Forty grams p propyl phenol were dissolved 
in 80 Gm benzene to whieli solution was added dropwnse 90 Gm of a mixture of equal volumes of 
coneentrated nitrie aeid and water stirring constantly and keeping the reaction mixture cooled to 
15-20° C The nitric acid layer was drained off, and the benzene solution was washed with water 
The benzene was distilled off and the residual oil steam distilled The >eIlow oil obtained was ex 
tracted with ether the latter distilled off and the oil fractionated 
Yield — 29 Gm of jellow oil b p 110° C at 4 mm 
Analysis Found — N 7 52% calculated for C9H11O3N— N, 7 74% 

The analysis by the Kjeldahl method was preceded by reduction with hydrosulphite The 
0 IS Gm sample m a Kjeldahl flask was dissolved m 5 cc normal sodium hydroxide and 0 5-1 0 
Gm of sodium hydrosulphite was added After a few minutes of gentle heating the red solution 
was decolorized and yellowish white crystals separated The usual Kjeldahl procedure was then 
followed 

Preparation of 2 Ammo p Propel Phenol — Ten grams 2 nitro p propyl phenol were dis 
solved in 250 cc of approximately normal sodium hydroxide, and while heating on a steam bath 
powdered sodium hydrosulphite was added in small portions until the red color had disappeared 
The mass of silvery gray crystals which separated was filtered off and washed with water 
Yield— 4 8 Gm , m p 140-142° C 

Analysis Found — N 9 17% calculated for CsHuON — N 9 27% 

Preparation of 5 Propyl-S Hydroxy Quinoline — Four and five tenths grams 2ammo/' 
propyl phenol were mixed with G 8 Gm arsenic pcntoxide and 13 5 Gm glycenn Thirteen and 
five tenths grams of concentrated sulphuric acid were added and the mixture heated by means of 
an oil bath was boiled under reflux for four hours It was then cooled and diluted with water 
The brown residue was filtered off and washed with water The filtrate was neutralized with 
dilute sodium bicarbonate solution and 2 5 Gm of a brown, slightly tarry substance was obtained 
The original residue was boiled with three successive 100 cc portions of 5% sulphunc acid and 
these combined extracts were neutralized with sodium bicarbonate solution Five tenths gram 
of crude product was thus recovered combined with that obtained from the onginal solution and 
the whole dissolved in boiling alcohol A slight insoluble residue was filtered off and the filtrate 
acidified with alcoholic hydrochlonc acid The clear red solution was evaporated to dryness, the 
residue dissolved in water, treated with charcoal and filtered To the bright yellow filtrate was 
added a solution of sodium acetate precipitating the base 

Yield — 1 5 Gm of a grayish yellow powder m p 52-52 5° C 

Analysis The Kjeldahl method for nitrogen failed and the Dumas method was useless 
since the substance exploded Explosion followed an attempt at a carbon hydrogen analysis 
It was decided therefore to characterize the compound after chlorination 

Preparation of 5 Propyl 7 Chloro S-Hydroxy Quinoline — Five-tenths gram 5 propyl 8 
hydroxy quinoline was dissolved m 10 cc glacial acetic acid and mixed with 2 cc (a large excess) 
of sulphuryl chloride The mixture was heated on the steam bath under reflux for one hour 
It was then poured into water and the milky solution neutralized with ammomum hydroxide 
The yellow substance obtained weighed 0 43 Gm and was shown by analysis to be a mixture of the 
mono chloro compound and its hydrochlonde It was dissolved in alcoholic hydrochloric acid and 
precipitated as the hydrochloride by means of anhydrous ether The resulting yellow powder 
melted at 242° C with decomposition 
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Analysis Found — Cl 27 52%, calculated for Ci H 12 ONCI HCl — Cl 27 52% 

The hydrochlonde was hydrolyzed by boiling with water and neutralizing ivith sodium 
bicarbonate The base so obtained was analyzed for chlonne 

Analysis Found— Cl 15 97%, calculated for Ci HuONCl— Cl, 16 03% 

Preparation of the Metho Chloride of 5 Chloro S Hydroxy Qmnoline — Four grams 5 chloro 8 
hydroxy qmnoline were dissolved in 100 cc nitrobenzene (4) and heated on an oil bath with 4 Gm 
dimethyl sulphate for one hour at ca 190° C No crystals formed on cooling The nitrobenzene 
was removed by steam distillation and the aqueous solution distilled to small volume, acidified 
with hydrochlonc acid and saturated with sodium chlonde A precipitate appeared and was re 
dissolved by heabng On cooling the substance crystallized out and was filtered off, redissolved 
in alcohol and the solution filtered from a small insoluble residue To the clear solution was added 
twice Its volume of anhydrous ether, precipitating the desired compound 
Yield — 2 Gm of a brilliant yellow substance 

Analysis Found— Cl, 27 55%, calculated for CioH ONCU— Cl, 30 85%, for the corre 
sponding methyl sulphate — Cl, 10 35% 

The substance was therefore judged to be a mixture of 83 9% of the metho chlonde of 5 
chloro 8 hydroxy qumolme and 16 1% of its methyl sulphate 

Preparation of S Diethylaminoethoxy Quinoline Dihydrochloride — Forty-six hundredths 
gram of sodium was dissolved m 20 cc absolute alcohol and 1 45 Gm 8 hydroxy-quinoline added 
The sodium salt which formed did not completely dissolve Two and six-tenths grams di 
ethylammoethyl bromide hydrobromide, dissolved m 20 cc absolute alcohol, were added, effecting 
complete solution of the sodium salt 

The mixture was refluxed for eight hours and was then filtered off from the separated sodium 
bromide The alcohol was distilled off and the dark red residue dissolved in water It was then 
made alkaline with dilute caustic soda solution, and an oily emulsion was obtained, which was 
steam distilled to remove any unreacted diethylaminoethyl bromide The oil was extracted with 
ether and dry hydrochlonc acid gas was passed into the dry ether extract A reddish oil separated 
out The ether was decanted off the oily hydrochlonde washed once by decantation with ether 
and dissolved m water The aqueous solution was boiled xvith charcoal filtered and evaporated to 
dryness The light yellow oil which remained partially crystallized on standing over night 
Yield — 1 Gm 

Analysis Found — Cl 22 02% calculated for CuH oONj 2HC1 — Cl, 22 40% 

Preparation of 5 {Diethylaviinoethylamino) S-Hydroxy Qmnoline Dihydrochloride — -Five 
grams 5 ammo 8-hydroxy qumolme was suspended in 20 cc dry benzene To this was added a 
solution of 4 6 Gm diethylaminoethyl chlonde m 10 cc benzol The mixture was refluxed on a 
steam bath for seven hours The benzene was decanted from the condensation product which 
had formed a dark viscous mass at the bottom of the flask The mass was washed twice by decan- 
tation with benzol, and after expelling all benzol by heating on the steam-bath was dissolved m 
water A dark brown residue, filtered off from the red solution tvas found to be unreacted 5 
ammo 8 hydroxy qumolme The aqueous solution was made alkaline with sodium carbonate, 
producing a dark somewhat tarry precipitate After steam distillation, to remove any unreacted 
diethylaminoethyl chloride it was extracted with ether, the ether solution dried over anhydrous 
sodium sulphate and treated with charcoal Dry hydrochloric acid gas was conducted mto the 
light brow n solution throwing down a flocculent brown precipitate, from which the ether was de 
canted The residue was washed by decantation with ether dried and heated at 100° C for two 
hours The violet colored substance was seen to be crystalline 

Analysis Found— Cl 2158%, calculated tor CuH , ON, 2HC1— Cl 2138% 

Preparation of 5 Carboxy S Ethoxy Quinoline by the Skranp Reaction — Five grams methyl-3- 
aimno 4 ethoxy benzoate w ere mixed with 7 5 Gm arsenic pentoxide and 15 Gm glycenn Fif- 
teen grams concentrated sulphunc acid were added and the mixture refluxed in an oil-bath for four 
hours at 140-150° C The dark reaction mixture was cooled and shaken with 60 cc water The 
brown solution w as filtered from a dark residue 

The filtrate was nearly neutralized with ammonia, and then treated with a solution of so 
dium acetate The greenish precipitate obtained was filtered off and washed with water It was 
redissolved in alcohol and treated w ith 0 5 cc of concentrated sulphunc acid On adding four 
1 oluiiics of ether to this solution a brow nisli gray precipitate of the sulphate of 5 carbo\y-8-ethoxy 
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quinoline was obtained It was filtered off and washed with ether The dry substance weighed 
1 3 Gm 

The dark residue from the original filtrate was extracted three times with 100 cc portions ol 
boiling 10% sulphuric acid The three extracts were combined and evaporated to a small volume 
The gray crystals which separated and were filtered have not yet been identified The filtrate from 
this substance was nearly neutralized with ammonia and precipitated by the addition of sodium 
acetate solution The greenish precipitate obtained was isolated dissolved m alcohol treated 
with a little sulphuric acid and precipitated as the sulphate by means of ether It weighed 1 1 Gm 

The two crops of the sulphate of 5 carboxy 8 ethoxy quinoline, weighing 2 4 Gm were dis 
solved in water and purified by shaking with charcoal After filtering it was treated with sodium 
acetate and a greenish gray substance was obtained weighing 1 5 Gm m p 285° C The melting 
point of the 5 carboxy 8 ethoxy quinoline prepared previously by the method of Matsumura was 
292° C The mixed melting point of the two substances was found to be 292° C 

Preparalwn of the Diethylannnoethyl Ester of 3 Carboxy S Ethoxy Qutnohne — The sodium 
salt of the acid was first prepared by dissolving 1 8 Gm of the acid in 8 4 cc of normal sodium 
hydroxide This solution was evaporated to dryness on the steam bath and taken up in 70 cc 
of absolute alcohol After refluxing on the steam bath for two hours almost all of the substance 
dissolved To this boiling solution was added 3 Gm of diethylannnoethyl chloride (a large excess) 
dissolved in 25 cc of absolute alcohol The refluxing was continued for nine hours and sodium 
chloride was seen to have separated out The alcohol was distilled off and the excess of diethyl 
ammoethyl chloride was distilled off in high vacuo on the steam bath The resulting brown vis 
cous substance was shaken vigorously with water and a silvery gray precipitate was obtained 
It was filtered off xvashed and dried It weighed I 1 Gm and had a m p of 76° C It was re 
dissolved in alcohol and the dark solution was shaken with charcoal On filtenng a clear yellow 
solution xvas obtained which on evaporation to dryness gave a grayish white substance melting at 
86° C 

Analysis Found — N, 9 44%, calculated for CnH lOsN — N 8 86% 

It IS possible that not all of the diethylaminoethyl chloride had been removed 
from the viscous material In view of the small amount on hand, and because of 
the absence of local anesthetic activity m this substance, the further purification 
of the compound has not been undertaken 

Preparation of Anhydro Mercuri 5 Chloro 8 Hydroxy Quinoline — One and five tenths grams 
5 chloro 8 hydroxy quinoline were dissolved on the steam-bath m 20 cc of absolute alcohol 
To the solution was added 2 66 Gm of mercuric acetate dissolved m 8 cc of water which had been 
slightly acidified with acetic acid An orange precipitate appeared at once The mixture was 
refluxed for five hours at the end of which time a test for Hg '''■*■ with ammonium sulphide was nega 
tive The orange compound was filtered off and washed xvith water It was then boiled with 
alcohol filtered off and dried It was almost completely insoluble in dilute alkali 

Yield — 2 1 Gm of an orange powder 

Analysis Found — Hg 53 7% calculated for CsHjONHgCl — Hg 52 9% 

Preparation of Anhydro-Mercuri-5-Nilro-8-IIydroxy-Quinohne — This substance 
was prepared in the same manner as the chloro compound above It is also an 
orange powder, only slightly soluble m dilute alkali 

Analysis Found — Hg 49 4% calculated for C 3 H< 03 N Hg — Hg 51 5% 
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THE ALKALOIDAL CONTENT OF OREGON-GROWN CYTISUS 

SCOPARIUS * » 

BY F A GILFILLAN^ AND FELIPE PATRICIO LOGAN 

Cytisus scoparius L , or Scotch broom, has an ancient and honorable medical 
history In early times, it spread from its home in the Ural mountains, across 
northern and western Europe We find it mentioned m early German and Italian 
herbals, also in the first Pharmacopoeia of London, published in 1618 It was in- 
cluded in all editions of the U S Pharmacopoeia from 1840 to 1900 with the excep- 
tion of the revision of 1850, and it is still listed in the N F Its chief alkaloid, 
sparteine, was official m the form of the sulphate in U S P IX Historically, as 
the “planta genista” it was worn on the helmet ol Geoffrey of AnjOU, from whom 
were descended the “Plantagenet” kings who ruled Great Bntain for several 
hundred years 

Sparteine, the prime alkaloid in the plant, was discovered by Stenhouse (11) 
in 1851, but the determination of its constitution presented problems which have 
engaged the attention of organic chemists almost contmuously since that time 
(14, 9, 15, 13, 6) Two other alkaloids, sarothamme and genisteine, were dis- 
covered in this plant (10) in 1918, but their amount is negligible The quantita- 
tive determination of the alkaloids of Scotch broom has offered some difficulty 
Gravimetnc methods have been favored by many investigators (2, 3, 4, 5) , however, 
volumetric methods have been used (1, 7, 8, 12), sometimes with questionable 
results (5) Seasonal variations in the alkaloidal content of the root of this plant 
were investigated by Chevalier (3) who found the maximum m March, the mini- 
mum in August 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Indicators for SparUtnc — A lV/20 solution of sparteine sulphate, U S P IX was made, 
using 2 112 Gm in 100 cc , then 10 cc aliquots of this were made alkaline with ammoma, extracted 
with chloroform filtered and evaporated The residues which should have consisted of 0 11715 
Gm of sparteine vaned m weight from 0 1105 Gra to 0 1168 Gm When these residues were ti- 
trated m duplicate with the several indicators, the following percentages were obtained, based on 
the actual weight of each residue used methyl red (97 22%), hematoxylin (91 96%) cochineal 
(91 26%), phenolphthalein (67 90%) and bromthymol blue (63 14%) 

In order to eliminate errors ansmg from possible impunties in the ongpnal sparteine sul- 
phate or from loss of alkaloid during evaporation of the solvent or from residual ammonia m the 
titration sample, it was deaded to try these indicators using pure sparteine Into a 500 cc Clais- 
sen flask were placed 173 91 Gra of sparteine sulphate a little water and the calculated amount of 
sodium hydroxide 32 918 Gm This mixture was distilled under 18 mm pressure and the liquid 
alkaloid so obtained, after drying over KOH, was fractionated at 18 mm pressure Fraction I 
(180-183‘’C) = 15 39Gm Fraction II (183-185° C ) = 23 40 Gm FracUon III (185-188° C ) 
= 18 43 Gm Fraction IV (188-190° C ) = 17 20 Gm From Fraction III which was assumed 
to be pure 1 0549 Gm of the alkaloid was dissolved in a standard solution of N/bO sulphuric acid 
contained in a 500 cc volumetnc flask and made up to volume From this were used 25 cc 
aliquots in each of which the excess acid was determined, usmg the different indicators Three 
titrations were made with each indicator the axerages being methyl red (99 64%) hematoxylin 
(99 22%), cochineal (98 82%) bromthymol blue (98 34%) and phenolphthalein (94 88%) 

* Saentific Section A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 
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Analysts of Crude Drug — -Monthly collections, from January to June, were made of broom 
tops growing wild near Corvallis Those growing in the shade were kept separate from those in 
full sun All were air-dned and ground, rejecting the larger stems Two extraction methods were 
tried using 60% alcohol m one case, and 1% sulphuric acid in the other With Kg samples of 
drug results showed a slightly greater efficiency when the acid was used 

Moisture determinations were made on the air dried drug collected each month but the 
results were without significance Ash determinations on the same monthly samples showed er 
ratic vanations The alkaloidal content, however, showed a regular seasonal variation A total of 
31 gravimetric and 31 volumetric determinations were made on the 10 samples collected from 
January to June The averages of these results based on moisture-free drug, follows 



Gravimetric 

Volumetric 

January 

0 986% 

0 980% 

February 

1 000 

0 966 

March 

1 031 

1 026 

Apnl 

0 907 

0 898 

May 

0 873 

0 863 

June 

1 030 (?) 

0 930 


Additional samples, growing m full sun and in shade collected in January and in Apnl 
showed the same results as the composite samples listed above 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1 Sparteine is monoacidic to most indicators Methyl red is quite satisfac 
tory, phenolphthalein invariably gives low results, while hematoxylin, cochineal 
or bromthymol blue give good results m the absence of mterfenng impunties 

2 In analyses where extraction is used, volumetric results are apt to be 
slightly lower than gravimetric, probably due to loss of free alkaloid during vola 
tilization of the solvent 

3 The total alkaloid content of Scotch broom tops, calculated as pure spar 
teine, reached, between January and June, a maximum of somewhat over 1% in 
March, declined, and then increased again slightly in June 
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MORPHOLOGICAL STUDIES ON POLYGALA SENEGA * ' 

BY PAUL D CARPENTER 

Senega, the root of a small North American plant, Polygala Senega L , enjoyed 
a very early reputation as one of the new remedies produced by Amenca It has 
been official in every edition of the United States Pharmacopoeia smce 1820 The 
root is of considerable interest pharmacognostically because of the wide variation 
evidenced in its secondary development It has been the object of this work to 
make a detailed study of this variation histologically, correlating with it certain 
evident macroscopical irregulanties consistently observed m the root 


The Drug 

(a) description of the fresh root 

The fresh roots of Senega are light yellow in color They may occasionall> 
attain a length of 20 cm but for the most part they average about 10 to 15 cm 
The main root just below the crown soon breaks up into two or more large roots 
which in turn freely branch producing many fine ramifications 

The mam root near the crown is about 1 cm m diameter m plants of 5 years or more and 
correspondmgb smaller in younger plants 

The roots rarely grow straight but are more or less curved and ' knotty ” 

There are two characteristic markings or formations in the fresh root First, the larger 
roots are knurled or marked with cross lines The lines are formed because of regions of lesser 
and greater diameter m the root which give rise to a senes of bulges They vary in site (longi- 
tudinal) from about 1 mm to 10 ram They are very pronounced on one side of the root and 
gradually dimmish until on the opposite side they are completely lost which gives nse to the 
second charaetenstic marking, a narrow slightly raised and smooth ndge running through the 
length of the larger roots This ndge may be quite straight, or it may form in a long spiral around 
the root It is at this area a prominent keel forms upon drying 

Transverse sections of the fresh root are usually widely ovate in shape The keel sub- 
sequently appears at the narrow end 

(b) macroscopical description of drug 

The drug occurs nearly entire with some of the larger roots as long as 15 cm The average 
length is between 7 and 10 cm and 2 0 to 10 mm m diameter They are branched and slenderly 
conical Most of the smaller roots are broken off either in collecting or in drying and handling 
The rather large knotty croivns (2-3 cm in diameter) are included with the roots The crown 
IS composed largely of stem bases and numerous rose-tinted or purplish buds which give to the 
croivn, as a whole a decided rose or purplish color 

The larger roots are often curved and twisted The twist is long, perhaps 180° or so in a 
root 10 cm long On the larger roots a characteristic raised ndge, running longitudinally and 
more or less spiral, following the twisting of the root, is frequently developed It may be more 
pronounced on some roots than on others although there is some mdieation of it on all of the larger 
roots (3 mm or more in diameter) and occasionally on some of the smaller ones This ndge is 
called the keel The keel forms upon drying and develops along that part of the root free from 
cross wnnkles (knurls) (Figs 5, 6) 

The knurls are less pronounced after diymg than before but are nevertheless readily dis 
* Scientific Section, A Ph A , Portland mectmg 1935 

' Part of a Thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Science in the Oradnate School in the University of Illinois 
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Fig 1 — Polygala Senega — Transverse sec Fig 2 — Polygala Senega — Photomicrograph of 
tion of the root showing concentrate rings in cortex Note indication of cell division through 
the phloem out this region 



Fig 3 — Polygala Senega — Transverse section of 
the root 

K — cork 

P — phellogen Fig 4 — Photomicrograph of radial long tudina 

c d — cells mdicative of cell division section through the juncture of the parenchyma 

1 s — intercellular space wedge and lignified portion of the xylem 
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tmguishable in tlie dnig Most of tlie roots develop narrow and shallow longitudinal furrows after 
drying 

The color is brownish yellow, much darker than in the fresh root The fracture is short 
The drug has a peculiar and penetrating odor and a sweetish taste, afterward becoming acnd 
In recently dned roots, or in those packed in tightly closed containers, there is a distinct odor of 
methyl salicylate which, however, disappears upon short exposure to the air 

(c) HISTOLOGICAL STUDIES 

1 Lens View {T S) — would be impossible to descnbe all of the varied 
formabons found m transverse sections of Senega root Even to descnbe a “typical 
section” would be difficult, for there are no two ahke and sections cut a few microns 
apart may show eictreme differences (Fig 7) 

A descnpbon of a transverse section follows which in the main is often met with 
and may, with some flexibihty, be called typical and at the same time comments 
will be made m general (Fig 1) 

The bark vanes in thickness considerably, from 1 mm at its narrowest point to 2 25 mm, 
at the widest The xylem is eccentnc and 2 3 mm in diameter The ligmfied tissue is broken 
by a wide medullary ray, where adjacent to the cambium it is 1 7 mm wide and wedge shaped 
runmng to the primary xylem The ray is only 0 8mm deep, thus the pnmary xylem is eccentric 
and more secondary growth is on that side opposite the wide medullary ray In this specimen it 
is 1 5 mm thick 

The b^rk is easily differentiated into three regions First, the cork which in unstained 
specimens appears as a narrow yellowish broivn Ime, enarchng the root In stained specimens it 
usually takes up more of the stain than any of the other tissues and is then distinctly seen as a very 
dark line corresponding m color to the stain used 

Second, the cortex which is a narrow, light yellow region just inside the cork It vanes 
greatly in thickness, being thickest adjacent to the wide medullary ray In this specimen it is 1 
mm It becomes gradually dimmished m thickness until on the opposite side it may be only a 
few cells thick and hardly visible in this view There is no apparent differentiation in the cells and 
the cortex appears homogeneous throughout 

Third, the phloem is well differentiated from the other bark regions In the unstained 
specimen, it is of a somewhat darker yellow color than the cortex In stamed specimens, both 
regions stain equally The phloem, however, is easily differentiated after shght magnification 
because of the regulanty of its cells which give rise to two distmct groups of Imes First, medul 
lary rays can be seen distinctly as fine Imes runmng from the cambium out to the cortex These 
rays, however, are not all straight, or radial, nor do they form all around the bark if a large medul 
lary ray is present m the xylem as in the section being described There are no rays opposite 
and adjacent to the cambium directly over the wide parenchyma wedge of the xylem (this ray 
does not usuall> contmue into the bark as will be shown under the microscopic description) 
Near the tangential extremities of the wedge, that is away from the middle, short-curved medul 
lary rays are plainly visible in the phloem Farther away and approaching the opposite side of 
the root, the rays become very much curved and longer until directly opposite the wedge they be- 
gin to straighten out and are finally quite radial At this region the phloem is very wide (2 25 
mm ) It IS here the keel forms 

The second group of hnes seen m the phloem are concentric circles, especially distmct in 
the thicker regions where in the specimen under discussion there are some 12 to 14 Imes The 
lines closer to the cork are farther apart and they gradually become closer together until near the 
cambium they are only a fraction of a miUimeter apart These concentnc circles of the phloem 
will be further discussed under the microscopic description 

THE XYLEM 

It IS m Uie xylem region that extreme variations are seen in the hgnified por- 
tion As already mentioned the xylem is invariably eccentrically located m the 
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Fig 5 — Polygala Senega — Root from which trans 
verse seetions of Fig 7 were cut at the various 
regions mdicated by numbers 1 to 10 



Fig G — Polygala Sen 
ega — Root from which 
model of \ylem was 
made The length of 
the root was 5 cm 



Fig 7 — ^Transverse sections showing variations m the xylem of the root shown in Fig ^ 
cut at the corresponding numbers 
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O” 45° 90° 180° 270° 

Fig 8 — Photographs of model rotated through degrees mdicated to shovr all sides 


root and it m itself is eccentrically formed, that is, the primary xylem is seldom m 
the geometric center Even when it, as a whole, appears almost curcular, it is 
foimd to have much more secondary development on one side than on the other 
More growth is found on the same side as the greatest development in the phloem, 
or if a wedge of parench)Tna is present on the opposite side to this The ligmfied 
portion may vary from what appears to be a normal xylem (circular in transverse 
section) to a very small and irregular V-shaped xylem (Fig 7) It is pointed out 
here that in practically all roots studied, the xylem as a whole is circular in trans- 
verse view By definition the xylem of a root is all tissue ‘ 'produced by the cambium 
and found inside of, and surrounded by the cambium " This then takes in the 
wide areas of parenchjuna already referred to as wide medullary rays or parenchyma 
wedges In most of the works on Senega, the term xylem has been loosely used to 
mean only the hgnified portion of the entire xylem Even in sections showmg a 
V-shaped hgnified area, the cambium can often be seen to form a circle in trans- 
verse section 


The cells of the wide parenchyma wedges of the xylem are m radial rows By location, 
by ongm, by arrangement of cells, by shape, these wedges of parenchyma are medullary rays 
defimtely belonging to the xylem The marked variation in the xylem then, is not in it as a 
whole, but m the ligmfied porUon of it, or which amounts to the same thing, wide variations in the 
medullary rays of this region It is, however, convenient to use the term xylem to mean the ligni- 
fied portion onlj and it will be used in this way except in specific instances where reference will be 
made to its more exact usage 

In an unstained specimen the ligmfied portion of the x>lem is of a very pale yellow color 
almost w hue in companson to the bark The various shapes may readily be observed m even the 
small roots by cutting transversely and examining the cut surface with a hand lens, or in the larger 
roots with the unaided eye 

Annual rings inaj be seen m sections either stained, or unstained at a magmfication of 
about 5 X, showing much better at this mangification than under the higher power of the micro 
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scope They appear as faint concentric lines especially well, if oblique light falls on the section 
In the particular specimen used in the discussion so far, there were five such rings apparent, indicat 
ing the root is six > ears old Very fine but distinctly seen radial lines, some straight some slightlj 
curved are seen as narrow medullary rays in the xylem There were about twenty four in this 
specimen (they are more prominent toward the outer half of the xylem) The radial arrangement 
of the cells in the ivide medullary ray can be plainly seen, especially in contrast to the cortical 
cells farther out 

2 Microscopical Description The Bark — the Cork — The cork layer of Senega root is 
relatively thin, seldom over 4 or 5 cells thick except in an occasional area of wound cork where it 
is thicker (10-20 cells) and in a few instances it has been noted that these cells are hgmfied 

In transverse section the cork cells appear oval to rectangular for the most part, but as 
this region approaches that portion of the root opposite the wide medullary ray the cells tend to 
become more and more isodiametnc and often appear almost round in this view 

The average size of the cork cells in transverse section is about CO microns (tangential di 
atneter) by 20 microns (radial diameter) although there is considerable variation from these sizes 
especially in the tangential diameter The cell wall is quite thin (1-2 microns) with onij slight 
variations in thickness In longitudinal radial view the cells appear more square and average 
about 20 X 30 microns with the radial diameter shorter than the tangential In longitudinal 
tangential (surface) view the average size is 20 \ 60 microns, the cells being elongated tangen 
tially The middle lamella is not apparent in any of the sections 

The cork cells of Senega root do not form in the cliaractenstic radial rows usuall> observed 
in most dicotyl corks The cork appears rather as a layer of subenzed parenchyma Very often 
the outermost layer of cells (whole cells) shows protoplasts again suggesting a resemblance to 
parenchyma The cell walls arc a light yellow color, the outer wall of the outermost cells shghtlj 
darker There are partiall> disintegrated or decayed cells similar to the cork cells adhenng as 
uneven broken fragments on the outer surface Possibly these arc old primary cells but because 
of their close resemblance to the cork cells just described they are probably of the same tissue 

Phellogen — Evidence of a phcllogcn is onl> occasionallj seen even in very young roots 
Many sections show none at all Now and then however a single cell just below the cork ap 
pears to be a menstematic cell Occasionally 3-0 such cells have been observed m a tangential 
row The absence of a well developed phellogen is not surpnsmg however since there are 
(even in a 6 year old root) only 3-5 rows of cork cells The phellogen cells as seen now and then 
are in transverse section about 8 microns (radial diameter) by 20 to 40 microns (tangential 
diameter) 

Secondary Cortex — ^The secondary cortex is made up entirely of Imng paren 
chyma cells which are filled with a substance globular in shape, varying in size and 
being oil-hke in appearance 

These cells immediately below the cork are narrow and elongated tangentially In trans 
verse view they are about 15 \ 60 microns This type of cell composes the first 4-6 rows of the 
outer cells SomeUmes they gradually widen until they become nearlj isodiametnc or only shghtlj 
tangentially elongated or they may remain about the same size and a sudden change in size and 
shape is then seen in the parenchyma lying adjacent to this narrow zone of cells The cell walls 
at this juncture are very often much thicker than at any other place m the cortex The author 
has seen them as thick as 12 microns especially at the comers The average w all thickness of the 
cortical parenchyma is 2—1 microns 

The cells making up the rest of the cortex are more or less isodiametnc in transverse sec 
tion, although they are as a whole shghtly elongated tangentially The cells in this region show 
no evidence of radial rows which one might expect if their ongin was entirely from a secondaO 
menstem In the reporter s opimon this is because cell division takes place throughout the entue 
cortex dunng the life of the plant With properly stamed speamens many cells distmctlj show 
evidence of recent cell division (Fig 2) Often after staimng, a cell that first appeared as a single 
cell will show 2 nuclei and a very thin protoplasmic wall separating the 2 new cells Others 
show a cellulose wall extremely thin while still others show walls of varying thickness up to the 
maximum for this tissue M'totic figures have been seen in occasional cells 
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PHLOEM 

The phloem is for the most part made up of parenchyma in radial rou s There is consider- 
able vanation in the size and shape of the cells, sieve is confined almost entirely to the inner half 
adjacent to the cambium and found in small isolated patches (Fig 3) As described under the 
lens view, the region almost always shows more development on one side of the root than the other 
The various differences are descnbed in the cellular structure of the phloem workmg through the 
thicker portion from the corte\ to the cambium and using the same specimen as m the lens view 
as a type The phloem at its ividest point runs to within 6 or 10 cells of the cork It is not 
difficult to definitely see where the phloem and cortex join because of the regular radial arrange 
ment of phloem cells m contrast to the irregularity of the corbcal cells This juncture is not even 
hoa ever, some medullary rays running farther m the cortex some less 

There are two groups of cells which form nearly concentric bands in the phloem altematmg 
with each other and gradually becoming closer together until when rather near the cambium 
they are only a few cells apart 

The parenchyma cells of the phloem in transverse section vary from 5 to 50 microns in 
diameter The larger ones are closer to the cortex and gradually dimmish in size until near the 
cambium they are extremely small It is in this portion of the phloem that sieve tissue is found 
in small isolated patches 

The parenchyma vanes m shape from isodiametnc to rectangular cells Invanably the 
elongation is in the tangential diameter The isodiametnc cells form bands in the phloem The 
bands are from 2 to 8 cells wide and alternate with similar bands of the tangentially elongated 
cells These give nse to the concentnc lines seen in the lens view The isodiametnc cells aver 
age, in the outer portions of the phloem, about 35 microns The ceU walls are about 4 microns 
thick, showing only slight vanations m thickness and composed of cellulose Occasional simple 
pores are seen on all walls The middle lamella often stands out very distinctly espcciallj in 
stained specimens in which case it takes up more of the stain than the thickened portions The 
phloem parenchyma shows the same cell contents as the cortical cells 

The bands of tangentially elongated cells are not as wide as those composed of the paren 
chyma just descnbed Usually there are fewer cells in the nng and the radial diameter is consider 
ably less This type of cell averages in transverse section 35 by 10 microns The cells do not 
break up the radial rows because their tangential diameter is the same as that of larger cells The 
walls are somewhat thicker (5 to 6 microns) The bands closer to the cambium consist of smaller 
cells although in radial number they remain about the same 

It will be seen from the foregomg descnption that the vnde portion of the phloem is made 
up of two distinct types of parenchyma cells giving nse to alternating bands of tissue having dif- 
ferent physical charactenstics This arrangement is referred to again under the diseussion of the 
keel 

The sieve tissue in transverse seetion is seen in small patches close to the cambium and 
sometimes out to about the middle of the phloem, seldom farther Each patch is made up of 
about 15 to 20 cells The average sieve cell is 15 microns m diameter and isodiametnc m trans 
verse section Associated with the sieve cells are smaller cells (compamon cells) about 7 microns 
m diameter The sieve patches appear to be made up of cells with rather thick cell walls This 
however, is only relative and due to the small size of the lumen The cell walls are about 3 
microns thick which is often slightly thicker than the walls of the surrounding parenchyma This 
frequently causes the sieve patch to be more refractive and stands out from the other tissues more 
pronouncedly 

Adjacent to the parenchy ma wedge of the xvlem the phloem may be entirely wanting or 
consist of a fen cells m radial rows forming a continuation of the medullary ray through the 
cambium and into the bark for perhaps 5 to 10 cells Opposite the middle portion of the ray there 
IS less likely to be phloem tissue present while near the juncture of the ray and ligniCed portion of 
the xylem, the phloem is definitely present (Fig 3) 

The author has never seen sieve tissue in the phloem direetly adjaeeiit to the i\ide medul- 
lary ray of the xylem If the Iignified portion of the xylem is circular in transverse section and 
especially ifthepnmary xv 1cm is nearly centnc the phloem is quite normal m its development and 
forms completely around the xylem 
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If the pnmary xylem is markedly eccentric, the phloem is also eccentric and forms about the 
same way as when the large parenchyma wedge is present 

Longtiudtnal SecHon of the Cortex and Phloem — Cortex — The cells m the cortex, m either 
radial longitudinal section or tangential longitudmal section, show little difference m appearance 
from the transverse section already described The cells are for the most part isodiametnc 
The cells near the cork which are tangentially elongated in transverse section are almost circular 
m the radial longitudmal section and elongated in tangential longitudmal section They are 
therefore similar in arrangement and somewhat in size and shape to the cork cells There is one 
noticeable difference in the size of the cortical cells which it is believed is significant and accounts 
for the peculiar rings or knurls seen in the fresh root and to some extent m the dried root The 
cells at the narrowest diameter of the root, that is between or separating the bulged portions are 
appreciably smaller than those found m the region of greater diameter They are often more 
radially elongated also Assuming that the cells in a given longitudinal plane all origmate at 
about the same time it can readily be seen that if a certain portion of the cells increase greatly 
in size and another portion only shghtly the surface area will be mcreased unequally and this m 
turn will cause a bulging where the greater increase in the size of the individual cells has taken 
place As stated imder the description of the root the knurls do not run all the way around the 
root There are none where the keel forms The microscopic examination shows little or no 
cortex at this region and the cells are about equal in their development The knurls m size 
(thickness) follow well the thickness of the cortex as the cortex narrows down so do the knurls 
correspondingly decrease 

Often oblique bands of elongated cells are seen in the longitudmal sections which appear 
to be part of the cortex but are probably phloem cells of a lateral root It is believed that m many 
cases the lateral roots leave the mam root in a long curve rather than makmg a sharp turn This 
would account for the fact that after selecting a small portion of root free from lateral roots on the 
surface there still appears strong evidence of their presence in the vanous microscopic sections 

Phloem — Longitudinal Section — Radial — All of the cells of the phloem are very much 
elongated They average about 150 microns Some will occasionally attain a length of 250 
microns The end walls of a radial row of cells are usually in the same plane and if a cut is made 
as nearly radial as possible these end walls form almost a straight line across the field of view 
If the cut is not radial or vanes only slightly from it the lines are lost because the end walls are 
not found in the same plane in tangential rows of cells 

The sieve cells are not easily differentiated in the longitudmal view Being only 5 to 10 
microns m diameter they appear as long lines of cell wall matenal and can hardly be distinguished 
from the narrow parenchyma surrounding them Occasional cells nearer the cambium are free 
from the characteristic oil like cell contents and these are undoubted!} the sieve cells The 
smaller compamon cells seen m the transverse section are extremely difficult to observe in the 
longitudmal view 

The same bands of cells seen m the transverse section are also plainly visible m the radial 
longitudinal section Those with the thicker walls are narrower and more highly refractive to 
light In many of these cells the end walls are shghtly thicker than the lateral walls 

In the bands made up of the larger cells, the only noticeable difference besides their size is 
that m many cases especially those nearer to the cortex the end walls are more oblique or rounded 
often giving the mdividual cells a cigar-like shape Small mtercellular spaces are seen at the 
juncture of such cells 

Longitudinal Tangential Section — Smce the tangential diameter of the phloem cells vanes 
only shghtly except that the diameter gradually becomes less toward the cambium there is no 
marked difference in the appearance of the cells m a smgle section In companson to the radial 
view houever, there are besides the uniformity of the cells two noticeable differences First 
the end walls do not fall m the same plane and the tissue appears as a network of elongated cells 
Second, the end walls are not straight across, that is, at nght angles to the long axis of the cells 
but are obhque and often rounded The end walls of the parenchyma of the phloem are therefore 
wedge shaped Sections near the xylem show cells very difficult to differentiate because of their 
narrow diameter and relatively thick walls and appear more as a mass of lines the end walls being 
indistmct 

3 Cambium — The cambium forms a complete circle around the xylem It is much more 
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distinct adjacent to the wide parenchyma wedges of the \ylem where it often forms a rather wide 
zone (Fig 3, C ) In specimens that have been dried and subsequently softened it is seldom seen 
except at this region In fresh material, especially if collected durmg the growing season it may be 
seen adjacent to the ligmfied portion but differs from that over the ray in that it seldom forms a 
zone” but is only one cell wide for the most part The cambium cells correspond in tangential 
diameter to the tissues lying adjacent to it (Fig 3) The radial width is from 3 to 6 microns The 
nucleus and the rest of the protoplast are very prominent lodme stam often bnngs out the 
cambium nng more pronouncedly because of the dense protoplasmic content 

4 Xylem {Transverse, Tangential, Radml) — The xylem may convemently be divided into 
two parts the ligmfied portion and the non ligmfied portion The former consists of tracheal 
tubes, wood fibres (fibre tracheids) and the narrow ligmfied medullary rays The latter consists 
entirely of parenchyma and has been referred to several times before as the parenchyma wedge 
or wide medullary ray 

Transverse Section — The elements of the ligmfied portion are first descnbed in the order 

named 

Tracheal Tubes — ^The tracheal tubes are oval to circular, a few showing more or less straight 
sides and are therefore somewhat angular Most of them, however, are only slightly oval, the 
greater diameter being radial They vary m diameter from 20 to 50 microns Most of them aver 
age 40 microns the larger and smaller bemg less frequent Those of the pnmary xylem, which 
are plainly visible in all roots are 5 to 15 microns m diameter 

The common cell wall, between either two tracheal tubes or between a tracheal tube and 
fibre, show slight vanations, the average thickness bemg from 5 to 7 microns Pores of a very 
peculiar formation are seen in the waU of the treacheal tubes They appear as a cham of elongated 
small intercellular spaces about 5 microns long and I to 2 microns wide 

The tracheal tubes seldom occur m groups of more than two or three and are for the most 
part separated from each other by a few fibres or medullary ray cells In a low power view the 
tracheal tubes can be seen to form in rather obscure tangential rows, more pronounced near rings 
of growth which are for the most part made up of fibres 

Wood Fibres or Fibre T racheids — ^The fibres are qmte angular m this view varying from 
almost square to triangular to several sided They vary m size from 5 to 18 microns The 
thickness of the common cell wall between two fibres is about the same as that between the tra 
cheal tubes and fibres 5 to 7 microns It is possible that as a whole the thickness is very slightly 
less between the fibres The same type of pores is found m the walls of the fibres as those de 
scnbed in the tracheal tubes 

The fibres generally are elongated somexvhat m their tangential diameter This is espe- 
cially noticeable xvhen they occur m radial roxvs of 4 or 5 cells as they do m the annual rmgs Gcner 
ally there are only 1 to 3 fibres separatmg the tracheal tubes from each other 

The middle lamella stands out rather distmctly m unstamed specimens, bemg more re- 
fractive than the secondary wall thickenmg In stamed specimens it takes up more of the stam 
The Medullary Rays of the Ligmfied Fortum of the Xylem — It is very difficult to distinguish 
between the fibres and medullary ray cells in the transverse view The walls of both are ligmfied 
and are the same thickness and the cells are about the same size and shape However, close 
observations under the high powers of the microscope will differentiate them In general the 
medullary ray cells are radially elongated It must be borne in mmd that occasionally the fibres 
are also radially elongated or isodiametnc Also, sometunes a few medullary ray cells will be 
tangentially elongated or isodiametnc 

In fresh matenal the medullary ray cells often show the charactenstic cell contents of the 
hark parenchyma This is not so easily seen in matenal that has been dned and later softened 
xnth water, nor is it seen m matenal which has been kept for some time m strong alcoholic solu 
tions The most constant and perhaps surest way to distingmsh these cells from the fibres is by 
the type of pores found in their walls The pores of the medullary ray cells are simple and m 
transverse view show the typical picture of this common type of pore, the middle lamella bemg 
free from secondary thickening for a short distance They are about 1 to 3 microns in diameter 
and occur less frequently than do the pores of either the fibres or tracheal tubes 

The ligmfied medullary rays are from 1 to 4 cells xvide and run in many cases almost to the 
nrimarj xylem but never up to it At the start of secondary growth in the xylem the cambium 
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If the pnmary xylem is markedly eccentric, the phloem is also eccentne and forms about the 
same way as when the large parenchyma wedge is present 

Longitudinal Section of the Cortex and Phloem — Cortex — The cells m the cortex, in either 
radial longitudinal section or tangential longitudmal section, show little difference in appearance 
from the transverse section already descnbed The cells are for the most part isodiametnc 
The cells near the cork which are tangentially elongated in transverse section are almost circular 
m the radial longitudmal section and elongated in tangential longitudmal section They are 
therefore, similar in arrangement and somewhat m size and shape to the cork cells There is one 
noticeable difference m the size of the cortical cells which it is believed is sigmficant and accounts 
for the peculiar nngs or knurls seen m the fresh root and to some extent m the dned root The 
cells at the narrowest diameter of the root, that is between or separating the bulged portions are 
appreciably smaller than those found m the region of greater diameter They are often more 
radially elongated also Assuming that the cells in a given longitudmal plane all ongmate at 
about the same time, it can readily be seen that if a certain portion of the cells increase greatly 
m size and another portion only slightly the surface area will be mcreased unequally and this in 
turn will cause a bulging where the greater increase in the size of the individual cells has taken 
place As stated under the description of the root the knurls do not run all the way around the 
root There are none where the keel forms The microscopic examination shows little or no 
cortex at this region and the cells are about equal in their development The knurls m size 
(thickness) follow well the thickness of the cortex, as the cortex narrows down so do the knurls 
correspondingly decrease 

Often oblique bands of elongated cells are seen m the longitudinal sections which appear 
to be part of the cortex but are probably phloem cells of a lateral root It is believed that m many 
cases the lateral roots leave the mam root in a long curve rather than makmg a sharp turn This 
would account for the fact that after selecting a small portion of root free from lateral roots on the 
surface there still appears strong evidence of their presence m the various microscopic sections 

Phloem — Longitudinal Section — Radial — ^All of the cells of the phloem are very much 
elongated They average about 150 microns Some will occasionally attain a length of 250 
microns The end walls of a radial row of cells are usuaUy in the same plane and if a cut is made 
as nearly radial as possible those end walls form almost a straight line across the field of view 
If the cut IS not radial or vanes only slightly from it, the lines are lost because the end walls are 
not found in the same plane in tangential rows of cells 

The sieve cells are not easily differentiated in the longitudinal view Being only 5 to 10 
microns in diameter, they appear as long lines of cell wall matenal and can hardly be distinguished 
from the narrow parenchyma surrounding them Occasional cells nearer the cambium are free 
from the characteristic oil like cell contents and these are undoubtedly the sieve cells The 
smaller compamon cells seen m the transverse section are extremely difficult to observe m the 
longitudinal view 

The same bands of cells seen in the transverse section are also plainly visible in the radial 
longitudinal section Those with the thicker walls are narrower and more highly refractive to 
light In many of these cells the end walls are slightly thicker than the lateral walls 

In the bands made up of the larger cells the only noticeable difference besides their size is 
that m many cases especially those nearer to the cortex the end walls are more oblique or rounded 
often givmg the individual cells a cigar like shape Small intercellular spaces are seen at the 
juncture of such cells 

Longitudinal Tangential Section — Smce the tangential diameter of the phloem cells vanes 
only slightly except that the diameter gradually becomes less toward the cambium there is no 
marked difference m the appearance of the cells in a single section In companson to the radial 
view however there are besides the uniformity of the cells two noticeable differences First 
the end walls do not fall m the same plane and the tissue appears as a network of elongated cells 
Second, the end walls are not straight across, that is, at nght angles to the long axis of the cells 
but are obhque and often rounded The end walls of the parenchjmia of the phloem are therefore 
wedge shaped Sections near the xylem show cells very difficult to differentiate because of their 
narrow diameter and relatively thick walls and appear more as a mass of lines, the end walls being 
indistmct 

3 Cambium — The cambium forms a complete circle around the xylem It is much more 
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distinct adjacent to the wide parenchyma wedges of the xylem where it often forms a rather wide 
zone (Fig 3, C ) In specimens that have been dried and subsequently softened it is seldom seen 
e^cept at this region In fresh material, especially if collected durmg the growing season it may be 
seen adjacent to the hgmfied portion but differs from that over the ray in that it seldom forms a 
zone” but is only one cell wide for the most part The cambium cells correspond in tangential 
diameter to the tissues lying adjacent to it (Fig 3) The radial width is from 3 to 6 microns The 
nucleus and the rest of the protoplast are very prominent Iodine stam often brmgs out the 
cambium nng more pronouncedly because of the dense protoplasmic content 

4 Xylem {Transverse, Tangential, Radtal) — ^The xylem may convemently be divided mto 
tuo parts the hgmfied portion and the non hgmfied portion The former consists of tracheal 
tubes, wood fibres (fibre tracheids) and the narrow hgmfied medullary rays The latter consists 
entirely of parenchyma and has been referred to several times before as the parenchyma wedge 
or wide medullary ray 

Transverse Section — The elements of the hgmfied portion are first described m the order 

named 

Tracheal Tithes — The tracheal tubes are oval to cucular, a few showmg more or less straight 
sides and are therefore somewhat angular Most of them, however, are only slightly oval the 
greater diameter bemg radial They vary m diameter from 20 to 50 microns Most of them aver- 
age 40 microns, the larger and smaller bemg less frequent Those of the primary \ylera, which 
are plainly visible in all roots are 5 to 15 microns m diameter 

The common cell wall between either two tracheal tubes or between a tracheal tube and 
fibre, show slight variations, the average thickness being from 5 to 7 microns Pores of a very 
pecuhar formation are seen m the wall of the treacheal tubes They appear as a chain of elongated 
small intercellular spaces about S microns long and 1 to 2 microns wide 

The tracheal tubes seldom occur m groups of more than two or three and are for the most 
part separated from each other by a few fibres or medullary ray cells In a low power view the 
tracheal tubes can be seen to form m rather obscure tangential rows, more pronounced near rings 
of growth which are for the most part made up of fibres 

Wood Fibres or Fibre Tracheids — The fibres are quite angular m this view varymg from 
almost square to triangular to several sided They vary m size from 5 to 18 microns The 
thickness of the common cell wall between two fibres is about the same as that between the tra 
cheal tubes and fibres, 5 to 7 microns It is possible that as a whole the thickness is very shghtly 
less between the fibres The same type of pores is found m the walls of the fibres as those de- 
scnbed m the tracheal tubes 

The fibres generally are elongated somewhat m their tangential diameter This is espe- 
cially noticeable when they occur m radial rows of 4 or 5 cells as they do in the annual rmgs Gener- 
ally there are only 1 to 3 fibres separatmg the tracheal tubes from each other 

The middle lamella stands out rather distmctly in unstamed specimens bemg more re 
tractive than the secondary wall thickenmg In stamed specimens it takes up more of the stain 
The Medullary Rays of the Lignified Portion of the Xylem — It is very difficult to distinguish 
between the fibres and medullary ray cells in the transverse view The walls of both are hgmfied 
and are the same thickness and the cells are about the same size and shape However close 
observations under the high powers of the microscope will differentiate them In general the 
medullary ray cells are radially elongated It must be borne in mmd that occasionally the fibres 
are also radially elongated or isodiaraetnc Also sometunes a few medullary ray cells wiU be 
tangentiallj elongated or isodiametric 

In fresh material the medullary ray cells often show the characteristic cell contents of the 
bark parenchyma This is not so easily seen m material that has been dried and later softened 
nith water nor is it seen m material which has been kept for some time m strong alcoholic solu- 
tions The most constant and perhaps surest way to distinguish these cells from the fibres is by 
the type of pores found m their walls The pores of the medullary ray cells are simple and in 
transierse view show the typical picture of this common type of pore, the middle lamella bemg 
free from secondary thickening for a short distance They are about 1 to 3 microns m diameter 
and occur less frequently than do the pores of either the fibres or tracheal tubes 

The hgmfied medullary rays are from 1 to 4 cells ivide and run in many cases almost to the 
nnmarj \ylem but never up to it At the start of secondary growth m the xylem the cambium 
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invariably produces several layers of fibres almost always free from tracheal tubes and in all the 
observations made, entirely free from medullary rays (Fig 3, P X ) 

The Wide Parenchyma Wedge or Medullary Ray of the Xy'em — This type of ray is of course 
not always present in the transverse section of the root About five of the sections cut (which 
totaled some 2000) were free from such non ligmfied rays Two or more may be seen in some sec 
tions The individual cells of the unlignified xylem rays resemble very closely the parenchyma 
cells of the phloem rays, perhaps somewhat larger especially near the cambium The cells form 
m remarkably straight radial rows (Fig 3) They show considerable vanation in size Those 
nearer the center of the root are much smaller than those nearer the cambium They gradually 
increase in size from about 8 microns to 40 microns Those cells adjacent to the ligmfied cells 
show much less increase in size and remain throughout the length of the ray about the same size 
as the bordenng ligmfied cells Sometimes they also exhibit partially ligmfied walls (Fig 4) 
Occasionally a band of tangentially elongated parenchyma is seen to run through the ray 
In the author’s opinion this is formed as an annual ring because it is usually continuous with such 
a nng in the ligmfied portion of the xylem The formation of rings in this region is, however, by 
no means constant (Fig 3, M R ) 

The same cell content as found m the bark is also found m the parenchyma of the ray 
Longitudinal Tangential Section — Tracheal Tubes — The tracheal tubes are made up of 
segments, or units of about 160 microns long, although there is considerable vanation from this 
Many are much shorter Occasionally one is seen that is no longer than it is wide The end 
walls are only partially dissolved out so that the diameter of the opening between segments is 
less than the diameter of the tracheal tubes away from the ends The end walls, or rather the 
portion remaining, is readily seen in radial view, and it is often impossible in the view to tell that 
only a portion of it has dissolved out They are oblique forming rather sharp angles with the 
side walls and one segment dovetails with the section directly above or below 

The pores of the tracheal tubes m this view are long and slit-like runmng very nearly at 
nght angles to the long axis of the cell The pores vary in size and give rise to two distinct types 
of markings, those with very narrow openings 1 micron or less, and those with wider pores, 2 to 
3 microns which because of their length (5 to 10 microns) and closeness to each other, give rise 
to the typical reticulate form of tube The pores are 3 to 6 microns apart and about equally dis 
tnbuted throughout the yvalls It is because of their closeness to each other that they appear m 
the transverse section as a stnng of small openings in the walls Although the sections may be 
very thin, they are usually greater than the longitudinal diameter of the pore 

Longitudinal Radial Section — Fibres — The wood fibres are elongated tapering cells whose 
end walls dovetail together They average about 225 microns long The pores of the fibres 
are also slit like but much shorter than those of the tracheal tubes They differ also m that they 
are oblique and a shadow forming the so called border is more distinctly seen around the pores of 
this tissue than those of the tracheal tubes Often only a single row of pores is seen along one sur 
face of the fibre Their maximum length is about 3 microns and their width 2 microns or less 
They occur in the walls about as frequently as those of the tracheal tubes (Fig 4) 

Longitudinal Tangential Section — the Ligmfied Medullary Rays of the Xylem It is ii^ 
this view that the ligmfied medullary rays are most easily recognized The cells are longitudinally 
elongated and resemble in general very short wood fibres Most of the cells have tapenng end 
walls but frequently the side walls show some tapenng and the end walls form at nght angles to 
these The average length of the cells is about 60 microns but here again much vanation is often 
seen An isodiametnc cell is not uncommon In length they may approach the fibres 

The one factor that remains constant is the less frequent occurrence of pores 
in the walls Often in this view an entire radial wall may not show a single 
pore This is not due to the fact that there are actually a far less number of pores 
in the medullary ray cells, but due almost entirely to their very small size The 
pores are only slightly elongated and are 2 microns, or less, in diameter, so al 
though their centers may be about the same distance apart as the centers of the 
longer and larger pores of fibres and tracheal tubes, they are cut less frequently in 
sectioning, hence the apparent absence of pores on large portions of the walls 
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On the tangential wall the pores appear as small bordered elongated dots They 
are on the average about 6 microns apart 

The medullary rays vary in height from a few cells to many hundreds of cells, 
often being several millimeters long Their width is seldom over 5 cells 

Longitudiml Tangential Section— the Wide Parenchyma Ray — ^The parenchyma are es- 
sentially alike in this view The cells are isodiametnc and corresponding in size to their 
tangential diameter as seen in the transverse view The cells of the sections cut closer to the 
cambium are larger than those farther in toward the center of the root The cells do not occur 
in rows but rather form a network 

Longitudinal Radial Section — The radial longitudinal section simulates the tangential 
longitudinal section m most respects The following differences may he observed — medullary 
rays are rarely seen for their entire depth — ^visible portions of them show cells slightly radially 
elongated The markings appear similar to those described m the longitudinal section tangential 
view 

In radial section the junctures of a large number of tracheal tubes appear obliquely circular 
In contradistmction to this these same jimctures in tangential section appear as oblique lines 
The end walls, therefore before being dissolved out he for the most part obliquely m a tangential 
direction 

5 Primary Root — ^The primary roots show a very simple and normal development They 
are very small, almost hair like, and the average pnmary root is 0 3 to 0 5 mm m diameter 

The epidermis consists of oval-shaped cells m transverse section, the longer diameter being 
tangential The average tangential diameter is about 18 microns and the radial 10 to 12 microns 
The cell walls are about 2 microns thick, except the outer, which is thicker because of a cuticle 
1 micron or so thick Only occasional root hairs are seen 

The pnmary cortex is relatively large and is made up of rather large parenchyma The 
entire cortex, however, is only 4 to 5 cells wide The outer half consists of one or two rows of 
cells about 35 by 30 microns tangentially elongated The next row of cells is usually somewhat 
larger and radially elongated, about 35 by 40 microns Next to these, a circle of smaller cells 18 
by 12 microns is easily recognized because of the sharp eontrast in size with the cortical cells 
This IS the endodermis The cell walls are hardly thicker than the cortical parenchyma 

The radial fibrovascular bundle is a diarch The xylem is made up entirely of trache®, 
of which there are about 15 They are 5 to 15 microns m diameter The two phloem patches on 
either side of the row of trache® consist of a few very small sieve tubes (16 to 20 cells) Occasion 
ally larger parenchyma cells are also found m this region The average sieve cell is about 6 mi- 
crons in diameter in transverse section These roots very soon become secondary and give nse 
to roots which at first appear to be normal, but very soon the eccentric xylem becomes apparent 
which IS always the result of secondary growth in Senega root 

(d) discussion of some of the abnormal developments exhibited b\ 

SENEGA ROOT 

In order to study the abnormal development m the xylem a model of the hgni 
fied portion was built A typical root 5 cm long was cut into 1135 consecutive 
sections, each mounted m glycerin idly, and each in proper order and orientation 
with respect to the ongmal root With the aid of a camera lucida the hgnified 
portion of the xylem of each section was drawn at a magnification of about 15 X 
onto cardboard Each drawing was then cut out and numbered The cardboards 
thus represented, to a fair degree, magnified sections of the xylem They were then 
glued together in proper order one after another To insure proper alignment m 
buildmg up the model, a straight longitudmal cut was made through the bark of the 
ongmal root before the sections we e cut Then, in drawing the outlines of the 
xylem, a ruler was placed parallel with this cut and a line drawn across the xylem 
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With careful attention these lines were made to fall direetly over eaeh other m 
gluing the seetions together After all the sections were thus built up, a thm 
layer of plastic pamt was spread over the surface to smooth out the shght ridges 
unavoidably formed by the layers of cardboard The whole was then pamted 
pale yellow, the natural color of the xylem (Fig 8) 

Several interesting observations may be made from the model Although it 
IS invariably stated that the keel forms opposite the wide medullary rays only, 
it will readily be seen by comparison with the ongmal root (Fig 6) this is not 
always true, for if it were true, in the particular specimen the keel should be 
markedly spiral at some parts of the root and entirely absent at others It is on 
the contrary qmte linear and uniform in size and shape 

At the outer portion of the medullary ray wedge, the hgnified xylem exhibits 
a distinct flare, the edges of which often extend beyond the normal hmit of the 
xylem cylinder 

It IS also interesting to note that a rather wide but short medullary ray is 
formed immediately below each root branch In cutting many other speeimens, 
this condition has been found to be quite constant m Senega root 

It can also be readily understood why sections of the same root, cut rather close 
to each other, present such marked and widely different formations m the xylem 
It is not unusual to cut transverse sections 1 mm , or less, apart and find in one sec- 
tion a normal circular xylem and m others a xylem, sermcircular, or even V-shaped 
Perhaps the most interesting abnormal development in Senega root is the de 
velopment of the keel upon drying The literature I have been able to review has 
not adequately explained nor offered a satisfactory theory as to how the keel is 
formed The following is offered as a physical explanabon of their formation 

If one were to imagine a small piece of apparatus bmlt from stnps of metal and 
a block of wood in a manner to be described, it would be possible to observe a 
similarity m the physical make-up of it and the phloem of Senega root If several 
strips of metal of varying lengths were securely fastened to a block of wood in such 
a way as to cause the strips to form in wide eUipses as indicated m Fig 9, one could 

imagine these to represent the bands 
of radially narrow and thicker walled 
cells described under the imscroscopic 
description of the phloem Now if a 
tenacious and adhesive matenal, which 
would shrmk upon drying, were filled in 
between these bands, it would not be 
difiBcult to see that forces would result 
which m turn would cause a sharper 
bow to take place in the strips of metal 
(which resist any change in length) at 
This would appear as a ridge when 
viewed from the side The adhesive matenal corresponds to the bands of larger and 
thinner waUed cells of the phloem 

While the bands of cells do not by any means simulate the actual physical 
properties of the metal and adhesive material, their behavior upon drying, due to 
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Fig 9 — Diagram of apparatus to illustrate 
formation of keel 


their greatest diameter (Fig 9a, b and c) 
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their arrangement and cell characteristics, must correspond somewhat to the 
imaginary pieee of apparatus 

In other words, there are in the phloem two sets of alternating bands, one eom- 
posed of larger and thinner walled cells, which will shrink more upon drymg than 
the second set, composed of narrow tangentially elongated and thieker walled cells 
which will resist shrmking and will, therefore, be subjected to the pull of the cells 
of the first set and as with the metal, a ridge will result 

The bands are more pronounced in some roots than in others, some showing 
practically no trace of them Likewise, some roots form promment keels, others 
do not 

In concluding the author wishes to acknowledge the many valuable suggestions given by 
Professor E H Wirth of the Department of Pharmacognosy dunng the progress of this work 


THE HISTOLOGY OF CRACCA VIRGINIANA LINNfi ROOT *-i 

BY B V CHRISTENSEN* AND ELBERT VOSS 

Cracca mrgtmana, Liimd, root (Leguminosm — devil’s shoestring, goat’s rue, 
catgut, etc ) has recently come into speeial prominence following the discovery 
of its insectieidal properties by Little (1), and the isolation of rotenone and tephro- 
sin from the root by Clark (2) The fact that commercial samples of rotenone 
are at present limited to foreign sources, being obtained only from dems and cube 
roots, makes it highly desirable to develop a native source yielding an abundance 
of this inseeticidal material The Umted States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, is at present making an extended study of Cracca mr- 
gintana root, with the hope of finding varieties of it which may be of insecticidal 
value or of value as commercial sources of rotenone Many samples have been 
collected by the author from the Southeastern United States, and others in other 
sections, and sent to the department for tests of then insecticidal value and rote- 
none-yielding quahties Through these tests there is being accumulated a large 
amount of information as to localities, soil tjrpes and varieties of the root yielding 
the best quality of crude drug 

Should the findings of the Department of Agncultine confirm the hope that 
Cracca vtrgtmana root offers an Amencan source for the valuable chemical, rote- 
none, it will be desnable to know its essential histological charactenstics and the 
histological characteristics of related species in order that they may be differen- 
tiated The object of the present work is to present the histological and morpho- 
logical characteristics of Cracca virgimana root, along with the histological and 
morphologipal charactenstics of closely related species of Cracca available in this 
locality 

In addition to the histological and morphological charactenstics there are 

* Scientific Section A Ph A , Portland meeUng, 1935 

* Prom an abstract of a dissertation presented m partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy at the University of Flonda School of Pharmacy, Gaines- 
ville Flonda, June 1935 

’ Director of the School of Pharmacy, Head of Department of Pharmacognosy and Phar- 
macology, University of Florida 
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2 Fewer vessels and associated tracheids m Cracca lakdens root, the cen 
tral region is distinctly less vascular, while in the intermediate areas of the xylem 
no groups of vessels were found to number more than four 
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Fig 3 — Powder and isolated tissues of Cracca wrgiwKJHo root 1 Vessels, 2, tra 
cheids, 3 sclerenchyma fibres, 4 parenchyma cells, 5, medullary rays 6 starch grams, 

7 starch under polarizer, 8 crystal fibres, 9 crystals, 10 mulm, 11, cork 

3 More bast fibres in the cortical parenchyma region, groups containing as 
many as 20 fibres are frequently observed 

4 No calcium oxalate in Cracca lattdens root 


CRACCA AMBIGlRA 

1 The roots are fleshy 10 to 12 inches in length, and about Va cm m thickness and con 
tain few secondary roots They are grayish white externally and whitish mtemally , the powder 
IS of a grayish white color 

2 The xylem areas are less vascular in the central and intermediate regions but dis 
tinctly more vascular m the outer regions The side walls of the vessels contain more numerous 
transverse markmgs 

3 The arrangement of tissues m the xylem areas differs further m that groups of paren 
chyma cells occur between compact groups of wood fibres and between the wood fibres and vascu 
lar tissues 
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4 Numerous cells in the cortical parenchyma region and occasional ones in the \>lem 
areas have a resinous content , solitary crystals of calcium oxalate are also more frequent 

5 Sclerenchyma fibres are less numerous in the powder, with a correspondingly greater 
amount of parenchsmia and starch The side walls of the parenchyma and medullary ray cells arc 
more distinctly pitted 

6 Compound starch grains are more frequent and large aggregates of starch are also 
numerous, the simple grains are smaller, averaging from C to 10 microns in diameter 

CRACCA HTSPIDULA 

1 The root is slightly fleshy, from 6 to 10 inches in length and about '/ cm in thick 
ness, and bears few secondary roots Externally it is a grayish brown color and internally a faint 
grayish yellow color 

2 Central regions of this root vary considerable in structure Some sections present 
large thin walled parenchyma cells and a fexv vessels surrounded by tracheids others contain a 
larger number of vessels in association with many tracheids and a few wood fibres and contain very 
few parenchyma cells There are various gradations of structure between these two extremes 
Vessels are fewer in the intermediate areas, but more numerous in the outer xylem areas 

3 Groups of parenchyma cells occur between compact groups of wood fibres and be 
t« een the wood fibres and vascular areas 

4 Sclerenchyma fibres are less numerous in the powder with a correspondingly greater 
amount of parenchyma and starch 

5 In addition to di and tn compound starch grains, small aggregates of starch are rather 
frequent The simple grains average about 10 microns in diameter, with occasional ones up to 15 
or 20 microns 

6 The medullary rays are up to six cells in width, and average from 1 5 to 2 millimeters in 

height 

CRACCA SPICATA 

1 The root is slightly fleshy, from 6 to 10 inches m length and contains few secondary 
roots The color externally is grayish, internally whitish gray, the powder is of a grayish brown 
color 

2 Large groups of bast fibres in the cortex, these number up to 35 or 40 fibres, the aver 
age number being about 15 or 20 The lumen of the bast fibres is relatively large, elliptic, ovoid or 
elongated in outline, individual fibres are only slightly lignified 

3 Vascular elements are relatively much less numerous From 6 to 12 large vessels 
and associated tracheids are found in the central region and the vessels are also much less fre- 
quent m the intermediate and outer regions 

4 The arrangement of tissues in the xylem areas differs further in that groups of paren 
chyma cells occur between compact groups of wood fibres and between the wood fibres and vascu 
lar areas 

5 The medullary rays are up to five cells in width The individual cells are not lignified 
and have smooth walls 

6 The powder contains a greater amount of parench>ma and starch The walls of the 
parenchyma cells are smooth 

7 Practically all starch grains are simple, a few are di compound The simple grains 
are up to 20 microns in diameter the average being about 12 microns 
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A STUDY ON THE WASHING OF MILK OF MAGNESIA THROUGH 
A PERMEABLE MEMBRANE * 

BY E MONESS, W A LOTT AND W G CHRISTIANSEN ^ 

Milk of Magnesia is usually prepared by precipitating magnesium hydroxide 
from a solution of magnesium sulphate by means of sodium hydroxide The sodium 
sulphate resulting from this double decomposition, along with any excess sodium 
hydroxide must be removed from the magma, or suspension of hydrated magnesium 
hydroxide This removal of electrolytic impurities from the nulk of magnesia, 
technically called “washing” the milk of magnesia, is usually not earned out by 
filtration methods m view of the adverse effect upon the stability of the suspension 
which seems to accompany any thickenmg of the milk of magnesia to the extent 
necessary in that procedure ^ The degree of thickemng which occurs dunng the 
setthng of the suspension m decantation methods of washmg does not seem to be 
detnmental to the subsequent stability of the product, and decantation methods m 
some form or another are therefore in fairly general use 

The decantation method mvolves, however, some very important disadvan- 
tages The rate of settlmg is very slow even when the temperature is mamtained 
well above that of the room m order to hasten it Due to this required tempera- 
ture maintenance and to the long penods of time required for settlmg between 
each decantation, the method does not lend itself to the economy m water that 
could accrue through using, in the earlier stages of the washmg of any particular 
batch, water which has already been used for the later stages of the washmg of 
previous batches 

Without considenng, for the moment, any techmcal questions of handling m 
plant practice, it seemed that these difficulties could be obviated in a method where- 
by the milk of magnesia is washed by means of wash water separated from it by a 
permeable membrane It was to be expected that the diffusion of electrolyte 
through that membrane would require much less time than that requued by the re- 
peated setthngs 

In taking up a theoretical consideration of the problem of washmg milk of 
magnesia by means of the diffusion of the electrolyte through a permeable mem- 
brane mto the wash water on the opposite side of that membrane, it will be seen 
that Fick’s Law will require some alteration 

Thus Fick s Law states that the amount of solute d S which will cross a given cross sectional 
area "a” m time dt, is expressed by 



* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensmg A Ph A Portland meetmg 1936 
1 Research Department of the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories, E R Squibb & 
Sons Brooklyn, N Y 

’ We have at present no experimental basis for a theoretical discussion of the factors which 
determme the stabihty, or other physical characteristics of the milk of magnesia Based upon 
general theory and analogy with colloidal hydrous oxides which have been more closely studied 
we have assumed the colloidal character of milk of magnesia to be [MgO] (H20)x and that any 
mechamsm which will bring about a decrease m the value of x will cause the stability of the suspen 
Sion to be decreased 
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when is the concentration gradient in the direction of x and when D is the so called diffusion 
5 

constant or specific diffusion rate for the solute in question 

Under the conditions of our proposed expenment there will be the additional cncum- 
stance that free diffusion of the solute will be impeded by the permeable membrane This im- 
pedance factor would be a constant characteristic of the chemical nature, physical texture and 
thickness of the membrane Therefore the value of D would be altered by the constant factor K 


dt 


-K Da 


h 

Sx 


If we should now accept the additional condition that the milk of magnesia on the one side of the 
permeable membrane and the wash water on the other side of that membrane shall be agitated 
so that no concentration gradients of electrolyte shall exist on either side of the membrane, then 


the concentration gradient can be replaced by the factor (C*' 
0 


— C'^) in which C“ IS the 


concentration of electrolyte in the milk of magnesia and is the concentration of electrolyte m 
the wash water, so that the question of distance is eliminated except m so far as it implies the two 
sides of the membrane Thus, 


^ = -K Da (C“ - O'”) 

at 


One more condition of the proposed expenment differs from simple diffusion, namely 
that some solute will be adsorbed on the extensne surface of the milk of magnesia This factor 
will be important in so far as it affects the value of (C“ — C^) in the above formula This 
value can of course be affected by this adsorption only by affecting the element C“ Since only 
the non adsorbed part of solute in the milk of magnesia is freely diffusible, C“ refers only to the 
non adsorbed portion of the solute in the milk of magnesia The total concentration of solute 
within the milk of magnesia is equal to 


or 


qU total qM adsorbod 

qM frti qM total 


+ c 
- c 


u Irta 
M adsorbed 


but from the well known Freundlich adsorption isotherm we can see that 


free ^ total 


— MK C“ 


M = quantity of adsorbent 

K and n = constants charactenstic of adsorbent and substance adsorbed 


Due to the configuration of the exponential curve for the value — MK C'^" (the Freundlich ad 
sorption isotherm) we know that for large values of C®* the relaltve values of the adsorbed 


matenal are small so that 


qM free 
qM total 


= almost unity and the error due to dropping the adsorbed 


solute from consideration is small When the value of C®' becomes small then relahvely 
the importance of the adsorbed solute becomes enormously larger, due agam to the configuration 
of the exponential curve for — MK (Freundlich adsorption isotherm) Now the 

qM fre« • 

value of can become much less than unity 


At any rate, the theoretical basis upon which the problem should be viewed is the following 
equation which has been derived m the above manner from Pick’s Law of Diffusion and Freundlich s 
adsorption isotherm 


~ = -K Da (C*’ -M K 0“ - C") 

dt 


In practice, the importance of segregating for special consideration this in 
fluence of adsorption will depend upon the efficiency of the suspended matenal as an 
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adsorbent and the capillary activity of the solute If one were to attempt, for 
example, to wash an efficient adsorbent matenal like a suspension of kaohne free 
from a highly capillary active solute like butyric acid the phenomenon of adsorption 
might become the factor of utmost importance and the simple diffusion of the un 
adsorbed portion the factor of lesser importance 

In the specific problem with which we were confronted the solute which was 
mainly sodium sulphate was a substance of very low capillary activity, the sus- 
pended semi-colloidal hydrated magnesium hydroxide was, however, a fairly efficient 
adsorbent That adsorption phenomena play a r61e m the progress of the “wash 
mg’’ of milk of magnesia was not doubted Since preliminary experiments by the 
diffusion method and past expenence with the decantation method gave no indica 
tion that this phenomenon was sufficiently influential to present any special prob 
lem, no effort was made to determine its magnitude expenmentally The expen- 
mental work to be described was not earned out for the purpose of obtammg 
data with which to test the validity of the above equation or to obtam numencal 
values for the vanous factors involved The work was entirely preliminary m 
nature, and its sole purpose was to gam some conceptions as to the type and size of 
equipment which might be required to "wash” milk of magnesia by a diffusion 
method, as well as the economies m time and water that might be inherent m such a 
method 

In spite of the fact that the equation derived was not actually used with the 
data presented m this paper, the mathematical analysis upon which it is based did 
furnish the complete understanding of the factors involved in this method of wash- 
ing milk of magnesia which was deemed necessary to the proper planning of the 
expenmental work 


EXPBRIMENTAI, 

A cylindrical bag made of canvas filter cloth three inches m diameter and eight mches high 
was suspended in the center of a two gallon crock so that the bottom of the bag remained about 
one inch from the bottom of the crock A 600 cc sample of recently precipitated milk of magnesia 
was put into the bag and enough water into the two gallon crock to bnng it to the same level as 
that of the milk of magnesia This required 4800 cc of water Both the milk of magnesia within 
the canvas bag and the water outside this bag were continually and vigorously agitated by means 
of motor driven stirrers in order to fulfil the requirement that no concentration gradient of elec 
trolyte should e\ist either in the milk of magnesia or in the water and also so that the milk of 
magnesia should not be able to settle nor to form crustations upon the inner surface of the bag 
The progress of the diffusion or washing," was followed by means of periodic conductivity 
measurements on the wash water No effort was made to record these conductivity measure 
ments m absolute units In fact they were recorded in arbitrary scale readings which were equal 
to the reciprocals of the conductivities multiplied by a constant, I e ohms X constant A resis 
tance of about 900 scale divisions was from previous work known to be that which corresponded to a 
fully ‘ washed ’ milk of magnesia , the same conductivity cell being used throughout Distilled 
water so measured gave a reading of 1000 scale units 

As equilibrium between the concentrations of the electrolyte in the milk of magnesia and 
in the wash water is approached the time resistance curve tends to become parallel to the line of 
abscissae When this tendency made itself apparent the particular portion of wash water was con 
sidered spent and was replaced bj another portion Plate No 1 shows these time resistance curves 
for each portion of wash water 

In order to wash the 500 cc sample of milk of magnesia to a conductivity of 1/910 scale 
divisions a total of 33 6 liters of water was required and an elapsed time of 13 5 hours at CO C 
This IS five times as much water as was used m a parallel washing of the same quantity of milk of 
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magnesia by the decantation method, but the result was accomplished in only one tenth of the 
lime required by the decantation method 

The relatively larger quantities of wash water used in this method than those used m the 
decantation method are not inherently required by the diffusion method but result from the use 
of rather large portions of wash water As is well known great economy of wash water for 
the washing of precipitates can be effected by the use of many small portions of wash water 
rather than a few large portions For the same mathematical reasons, similar economy can be 
brought about in the diffusion method of washing by the use of many and smaller portions of wash 
water outside the bag 

In order to investigate the economy of water to be effected by the use of very 
small portions of water each brought fairly close to equilibrium with the milk of 
magnesia, before discarding it, it was considered expedient to abandon the use 
of mechanical agitation of the several portions of wash water and to allow it to flow 
through an annular space between the canvas bag holdmg the milk and the external 
vessel This was accomplished by the simple procedure of substituting a smaller 




vessel around the canvas bag descnbed in the above expenment, so that the walls 
of the vessels were about one inch distant from the walls of the bag The water 
was allowed to flow in at the bottom and to overflow at the top The annular 
space was, of course, still too large to allow the linear rate of flow of the water to be 
sufiiciently rapid to provide good agitation and at the same time to be m contact 
with the canvas bag for a sufficiently long time to come into equilibrium with the 
milk of magnesia 

It would, however, have presented too many mechanical difficulties to provide 
an annular space so small that the Imear flow could have been rapid enough to be 
turbulent and still allow the required length of contact In the absence of these 
mechanical requirements either time or water economy had to be sacnficed, and it 
w as decided for the moment to sacnfice the latter It wiU be seen from the graphi- 
cal representation of the result in Plate No 2 that the time required to accomplish 
the complete washing of the milk of magnesia was still further reduced, indicating 
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that when the annular space occupied by the wash water is sufficiently small, it is 
not necessary in practice to provide mechanical agitation to the wash water provid 
ing it IS flowing at a moderate rate From a consideration of the data on Plate 
No 2 it will be seen also that due to the balance struck between the vanous factors 
it was not possible with equipment of the dimensions used to retain the full advan 
tages of water economy without making a compensatory sacnfice of time 

It would be theoretically possible, of course, to adjust the dimensions of the 
equipment so that fuller advantage of the economies m both time and water could 
be had Practically, however, this would be difficult and it was decided to pass 
immediately to the more practical experiment about to be described 

As intimated in the introduction, the saving of time afforded by the diffusion 
method of washing milk of magnesia makes it possible to consider a counter-current 
system Such a system, if designed for contmuous operation, would reqmre long 
canvas tubes through which the milk would have to pass very rapidly m order to 
obviate deposition of magnesium hydroxide on the canvas walls The mechanical 
difficulties involved in such a method would be considerable, and smce we were con 
cemed only with evaluation of the principle, an intermittent counter-current system 
was employed 

Each of five canvas bags was charged with 400 cc of milk of magnesia, and sus 
pended in a separate washing vessel contammg three liters of wash water Crude 
milk from the precipitation kettle met, m the first washmg luut, wash water high in 
sodium sulphate (its washmg power almost spent), and was allowed to remain there 
in until the curve, constructed for time against resistance approached a horizontal 
straight line, indicating that concentration of solute in the wash water was neanng 
the concentration of that in the milk The bag was then removed to the second 
washing unit where the initial concentration of sulphate in the wash water was 
lower Finally the fifth wash was distilled water, in which the bag was left until 
the rmlk showed a conductivity of 1/900 scale imits 

Regular operation of this discontinuous counter-current system showed that one 
charge was completed every two and one-half hours A complete washmg, there- 
fore, required twelve and one-half hours, and while actually coming in contact with 
fifteen liters of wash water, each charge required only three liters of fresh water 

The economy of water obtamed in this manner was, of course, veiy great 
The amount of water used was only one-half of that required by the decantation 
method for an equivalent volume of milk, and only one-tenth of the amount re- 
quired by the diffusion method m the first expenment above described 

The question of any practical utilization of this scheme would depend on a 
great many points, the consideration of which was not undertaken It was possible 
from the above results, however, to calculate the dimensions which would be neces 
sary for washmg any given quantity of milk of magnesia in such a system 

Mathematically it is apparent that any of the dimensions of the canvas bags 
contammg the nulk of magnesia can be altered at watl, so long as the amount of 
water which was found necessary to wash a given volume of milk is supplied and so 
long as the following relationship is maintained 


Area of interface X Time of exposure 
Volume of milk 


= Constant 
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Substituting the values found in the laboratory expenment m which five bags each con- 
taining 400 cc of milk of magnesia, were washed 12 5 hours 


191 4 sq in X 12 S hours 
0 529 gal 


= 4522 sq m -hours per gal of milk 


Applymg this data to plant scale equipment a senes of five canvas bags three feet in 
diameter by four feet high, having a total capacity of 1060 gallons of milk and a total efiective 
area of 32 290 square mches would require 148 hours lor complete washing thus delivering 172 
gallons of finished milk per 24 hours Six such operating units would deliver approximately 1000 
gallons 

These calculations are of course correct only in proportion to the extent to 
which the fundamental factors can be maintained unchanged in passing from a small 
laboratory scale to the plant scale That this cannot be done is best illustrated by 
the fact that m the sjrstem we have visualized for plant practice, each outer vessel 
must contain 1590 gallons of wash water Therefore it must be eight feet in diame- 
ter, if the bottom of the bag is to be one foot from the bottom of this kettle Since 
the cloth bag containing the milk of magnesia is only three feet in diameter the an- 
nular space between the containers will be two and one-half feet This is hardly 
comparable to the one-mch annular space in the laboratory equipment The 
abandonment of agitation m the external wash water in the laboratory expenment 
was based on the rapid diffusion of the sodium sulphate and the small annular space, 
vtz , one mch, so that the concentration gradient could still be considered negligible 
This would hardly hold good m the plant-size equipment now visualized and there- 
fore one would need to assume agitation on both sides of the canvas once more m 
order to use these calculated dimensions 


SUMMARY 

A mathematical analysis has been presented for the case of washing a matenal 
in suspension by means of water separated from it by a permeable membrane The 
effect of adsoiption as well as simple diffusion has been considered, and an equation 
denved from Pick’s Diffusion Law and Freundlich’s adsorption isotherm 

A practical evaluation of this method of washmg as applied to milk of magnesia 
has been earned out 


PHYSICIAN AND PHARMACIST * 

BY RALPH W CLARK ' 

The past quarter of a century has witnessed rapid changes in the character 
of the retail drug business However, the drug store is and always has been an es- 
sential and responsible factor in caring for public health To what extent this 
position will be preserved depends, I believe, somewhat upon what we as pharma- 
cists do m our position in a tnangle involving physician — yes, dentist and nurse, 
and pharmacist and the public 

* Section on Praclical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A Ph A , Portland meeting 1935 

* Instructor in Pharmacy University of Wisconsin, Department of Pharmacy, Chairman, 
Committee on Inter-Professional Relationship of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association 
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Medicine and pharmacy are sister sciences which have traveled hand in hand 
down the centuries from early times, since self-preservation has been instinctive 
m the human race Dentistry and nursing are newer members of the public 
health professions but they occupy important positions 

The modem dmg store is an institution containing a conglomerate assort 
ment of merchandise The proprietors of these stores vary in t3^e as much as the 
stores they operate It appears, then, that the approach to the physician, dentist 
and nurse is an individual problem Much has been written about the subject 
assigned to me, but most of it is not of the kind which discusses the pharmacist 
himself The problem, as I see it, is to convert more and more pharmacists to 
high professional standards which will naturally lead to better mter-professional 
relationship 

A pharmacist is influenced by several things namely, college training, the 
literature he reads and the pharmaceutical associations to which he belongs, 
as well as the environment m which he works The first three will be discussed 
briefly before anything is said about the individual responsibihty of the pharmacist 
The present educational requuements make it necessary for the young pharma 
cist to have a college education before he may be licensed to practice pharmacy 
It IS desirable for each college of pharmacy to have as a member of its faculty at 
least one man who is particularly interested in mter-professional relationship, as 
students need information m this field which also furnishes a good point of contact 
between the college and those engaged m the practice of pharmacy 

The next generation of pharmacists will be of higher professional standing be 
cause of the advance m educational reqmrements These men should be taught 
methods of contact with members of the related health professions as well as a 
profound interest in public health They should above aU things be imbued with 
a higher sense of their own professionalism With a background of the usual 
things taught m the pharmacy school, they should be better able to carry on the type 
of contact which pharmaceutical manufacturers have found very valuable 

Many pharmacists do very little reading in either trade or professional maga- 
zines These publications carry much useful information and pharmacists should 
be more familiar with them Perhaps more emphasis on contemporary literature 
m colleges of pharmacy would get our future pharmacists into better reading habits 
The pharmaceutical press has been and should continue to be of value in educa 
tional programs From time to time campaigns have been inaugurated against 
irregular prescription pricing and other practices involved m mter-professional 
relationship 

National pharmaceutical associations are helpful m keeping a umty of pur 
pose throughout the states and in supplying valuable material for use m this work 
State pharmaceutical associations play an important part in the progress which 
may be made In Wisconsin much more interest is being shown in inter-profes 
sional relationship meetings throughout the State during the year and in conven 
tions of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical Association, the report of the chairman 
of the committee on mter-professional relationship and the talk m a similar vein 
by O U Sisson stimulated more discussion than usual, in fact, more than most other 
parts of the program, showing that pharmacists are becoming conscious of the 
value of this work Here the state association is doing its part by holding the 
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meetings referred to and by continual publicity in the W'lsconsin Druggist, official 
publication of the Association This practice is more or less common to other 
states 

The unfortunate thing about inter-professional relationship activities in a state 
association is that the officers will spend about ten cents per store in the state on a 
project like this and feel that they have done well by it while they will spend many 
times this amount on other activities On the other hand, every man showing an 
interest in this field of endeavor is of great value to his association and it is encourag- 
ing to note that the number is gradually increasing 

The public and the members of the public health professions will not believe 
that “the druggist is more than a merchant,” nor that he is a professional man if 
certain individual pharmacists do not uphold the standards involved People are 
generahzers If a pharmacist is careless in compounding one prescription, they 
are inclined to say that all pharmacists are careless in compounding all prescnp- 
tions What we need is less unfavorable publicity showing a lack of interest in 
public health, less development of the liquor and restaurant portions of drug stores 
and more cleaning up and merchandising of the prescription department Phar- 
macists who have not neglected this part of their stores have been and will con 
tinue to be better off than those who run a business too much like a department 
store 

Pharmacists must watch out for the pubhc’s mterests and the interests of the 
members of the public health professions, as well as their own They may call 
upon a physician or dentist to ask what service they may be to him By keeping 
up-to-date on new remedies, and, unless I am mistaken, in many cases, gettmg 
better acquainted with the current revision of the U S P and N F as well as 
other books and magazines, the pharmacist calls on a physician or dentist well- 
prepared to carry on a fnendly, intelligent conversation, and inspire in him an 
interest which may be of mutual benefit The physician may be surpnsed to know 
how misleading some of his orders are and that he should not price them to the 
patient as he knows little about the cost, overhead and turnover in the prescription 
department He may be made to see that a trial balance drawn between counter- 
prescribing on the one hand and office-dispensing on the other would show no ad- 
vantage to either profession, not to mention the effect upon the patient whom 
both professions should serve to the best of their ability 

The physician may be wilhng to prescribe more U S P and N F prepara- 
tions when he is told what they contain and the reduced cost of the medicine to his 
patient He will be surprised to learn that certain proprietary products, especially 
those with short, easily remembered names, widely prescribed by physicians a few 
years ago are now advertised directly to the public He may be made to under- 
stand that real compounding is an art and that pharmacists are better qualified 
than he to do this work He may be shown that individual prescnptions are often 
better than bottle to bottle proprietary preparations which may be used by every 
physician in town He may become a good fnend, a better physician and a better 
prescnber 

Cooperation with dentists, a new field, should be imdertaken with caution 
There are several drugs of proven usefulness m the U S P and N F as well as 
many other items with which the pharmacist should acquaint the dentist Den- 
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tists Will welcome such efforts if the pharmacist uses intelligent reasons, drawn 
from the ideals of both professions, to recommend his services and they may become 
prescribers instead of dispensers 

It IS necessary for pharmacists to show an interest in public health, to favor 
public health legislation, to be interested in civic affairs In this way favorable 
pubhcity may be had which will help in the contact with the public and the public 
health professions It is necessary for pharmacists to emphasize service and 
quahty, not price, in their contact with the public health professions Substitubon 
should, by all means, be avoided but the pharmacist should make use of his skill 
and trainmg m promotmg U S P and N F products He should be sure to 
point out that more than materials go mto a prescription and the cost to the 
patient wiU, therefore, not be m direct ratio to the cost of the ingredients Phar 
macists should make more use of their professional trainmg and should consider 
their skill, accuracy, responsibility, time and overhead m the seUmg pnce of a 
prescription The public and the public health professions can be made to under- 
stand these things only if the pharmacist is professional and acts as a professional 
man should 

If every pharmacist were an asset to his profession the accumulation of favor- 
able pubhcity would be far-reaching If professionalism were stressed somewhat 
more, the public would be willing to pay for more than the matenals which go into a 
prescnption and to accept the pharmacist as more than a merchant If more 
pharmacists were willing to put their own houses m order first, then good inter 
professional relationship would fast become a fact mstead of an ambition stimulated 
by the decrease m the number of prescriptions being filled Such individual 
activity would help mter-professional relationship and raise public opimon of phar 
macists It would be far better than sitting back as a witness to the modem spec- 
tacle of having a supposedly intelligent American audience receive its instraction 
m medication over the radio the dispensing done by highly trained script readers or 
black-faced comedians, or rocked into a false sense of healthful security by sweet 
music advertising nostrums “for sale m every drug store " 


HONORING AGE AND SERVICE * 

BY JOHN E KRAMER ^ 

A custom established in 1928, a mere seven years ago, would not seem to have 
gamed very great historical importance m such a short space of time But when 
the inauguration of the custom entailed an event that had happened fifty years 
before — ^history was defimtely involved 

In the early Spring of 1928 the officers in charge of the pendmg Alumni Re 
union of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science endeavored to induce 
as many graduates as they could to return to the College for the annual meetmg 
of the Alumni Association and the various class reunions Special stress was 
placed on the members of those classes who had graduated five, ten, fifteen and 
other intervals of five years before 

* Section on Histoncal Pharmacy A Ph A , Portland meeting 1935 
1 Registrar Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
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The committee was gratified because of the interest aroused among the mem- 
bers of the Class of 1878 A surprising number mdicated their mtention of at- 
tending the reumon, and the committee cast about for some proper recogmtion of 
the fact that the returning members of the Class of 1878 had been fifty long years 
out of college and still had enough interest to return, some of them from distant 
points 

And so there was started, more or less m fun, the group known as the “Semi- 
Centenmalists of the Alumni Association of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science,” with handsomely prmted and properly signed certificates, and, best 
of all, no dues and but one requirement, that of graduation a half century before 
The idea met with instant success and has been continued each year since 1928 
The certificates have since been removed from the jocular blue-print class and have 
become neatly printed and nicely engrossed affairs From 1928 to 1934, a total of 
375 have been issued 

The phraseology of the certificates is quaint and onginal — 

“Whereas — so and-so — a graduate of the Classof has most suc- 

cessfully completed fifty years of Post Graduate Extra-Mural-Honest -to- 
Goodness Service m the varied interests of his fellow men — he is hereby 
declared to be a Semi-Centenniahst, and, as such, entitled to Ml the Pnvi- 
leges of this lUustnous Order 

“In testimony whereof are hereby affixed the signatures of the officers 
qualified to bestow this Umque Recogmtion ” 

Then follows the date, and the signatures of the Aumni Association President 
and the Chairman of the Reunion Committee A seal, reading “50 years Humam- 
tanan Service, ” is in the lower left comer of the certificate 

At a fitting ceremony at each annual meeting these scrolls are awarded, and 
the appreciation of the recipients is wonderful to behold One would believe they 
had received the highest awards possible in the field of pharmacy Even those who 
are too far away, or too infirm to attend, and who have had their certificates mailed, 
are greatly impressed, as evidenced by their letters 

After all, why shouldn’t age and service be properly recognized? For, as 
Nicholas Rowe, Enghsh poet, said, “Age sits with decent grace upon his visage, 
and worthily becomes his silver locks, who wears the marks of many years well 
spent, of virtue, tmth well tned, and wise experience ” 


PHARMACY IN MEXICO 

BY G G COLIN * 

When dealing with the subject under consideration, pharmacy must be divided 
into two groups, professional and non-professional, the former is the graduate 
pharmacist and the latter, called "boticano,” is a practical man with experience in 
roubne pharmaceutical practice but without college training There are about 
5000 pharmaceutical establishments in Mexico, 05 per cent of which are managed 
by boticanos 

• Laboratono Quimico, Central S A Mexico, D F 
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Now and then, as a consequence of lack of legal regiilations on professional 
practice, not only in the pharmaceutical field, long and heated debates are heard 
in Congress when Article four of the Constitution is discussed Professional phar 
macists press on the necessity of limiting the practice to licensed, graduate pharma 
cists On the other side of the question and several thousands strong, the boticanos 
appeal that this condition has prevailed for many years and that any legislation 
limiting their freedom to work is unconstitutional The professional side bnngs 
forth weighty arguments as regards the menace to public health, the respon 
sibihty and security which only a professional man can offer m pharmaceutical prac 
tice, to safegfuard the public and to insure accurate compoxmdmg of physicians’ 
prescnptions The outcome usually is that, considering the economic injury which 
would be caused to the majority, the regulations of Article four of the Constitution 
are postponed for the next period and the problem has remained imsettled for many 
years 

The Health Department controls the regulations dnd hcensing of both kinds of 
pharmaceutical establishments, but its suggestion to make it compulsory that every 
pharmacy should have a graduate pharmacist to assume the responsibility of dis 
pensing has not been considered legal by the upper authorities The most that 
can be done to safeguard the public is to make a requirement whereby every phar 
maceutical establishment must have a sign m a visible place, statmg whether the 
proprietor or manager is a graduate pharmacist or not The reqmrement is met 
by both by using the proper legend m the sign The public apparently does not 
seem to read these signs or if it does, the significance of the fact is ignored 

In a general way it may be stated that pharmacy is not given the proper recog 
nition it deserves, neither by the authorities nor by the pubhc 

As regards scientific societies, there are two the Sociedad Farmaceutica 
Mexicana and the Union de Qmmicos Farmaceuticos The former is upheld by 
the oldest pharmacists m the city and is responsible for the 1925 edition of the non 
official Farmacopea Mexicana, an excellent reference book containmg very valuable 
data on a large number of Mexican native drugs However, it has failed to attract 
the younger element and its field of action and influence is very hmited, its mam 
purpose at the present time is to offer a small life insurance and financial assistance 
to its members The latter has been organized on the basis of a labor imion and 
as such defends the material interests of its members only 

There are a few pharmacists who working independently have contnbuted to 
the scientific progress of pharmacy by active research on native drugs 

Pharmacy has taken much the same modem trend here that is obsen'ed m 
other countries, that is, the tendency to become a commercial enterprise based on 
the sale of patent medicines with non-pharmaceutical side-lines From the com 
mercial point of view, the financial situation of the large majonty of pharmacies 
m the country is not a very sound one Pace cutting on prescriptions and patent 
medicines has created a difficult problem as yet unsolved 

There is an actual unemployment problem among graduate pharmacists, whose 
services have no demand As stated before, the financial situation of the "boticas 
is such that they cannot afford to pay the salary of a pharmacist, although a few 
have made an effort to improve their standing by having one, part-time at least 
The situation as briefly described naturally hinders the progress of pharmacy 
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m the country If both groups could come to an understanding, to organize for 
the betterment of the trade in mutual benefit the situation might improve How- 
ever, all efforts to unite have failed so far, each one meetmg his problems sepa- 
rately 

Although the pharmaceutical and medical professions should be closely allied, 
the lack of orgamzation of the former has not made it possible to approach the 
physicians for cooperation The pharmacist, individually and in isolated cases, 
does try to offer his close cooperation to physicians in a special neighborhood or 
temtory but as a whole their relations are not as cordial as might be 

Such a situation is the outcome of present social and economic conditions 
Labor problems anse continuously in a steel mill as well as in a pharmacy or a 
hospital, affecting skilled and imskilled labor, and the consequence is that the pro- 
fessional man is swept by this tide toward solidarity groups to safeguard material 
mterests Whatever few scientific activities are earned out by the pharmacist are 
of a strictly pnvate nature, unpublished 


SOME THOUGHTS ON DISTRIBUTION 

E L Newcomb has stated “It must be increasmgly evident to all who have 
given the problems of distnbution thoughtful study that the unfair practices 
and evils which exist may only be lastmgly curtailed or removed when policies are 
adopted which are basically sound, fair to and in the mterest of the consumers, all 
types of distnbutors and producers ” 

Liberty is taken m quotmg the above, the thought underlies measures which 
are bemg considered by Congress and urged for national and state enactments 
Amencan mdustry has realized that the inequities which have existed must be cor- 
rected, and there has been expression in Congress relative to the necessity of nght- 
ing the practices which are manifestly unfau because of preferences, and have 
resulted m undermmmg the busmess of a majority of dealers and makmg those who 
do not receive preferred (unfair) consideration, independents 

Some of the legislation m Congress has as a purpose the correction of unfair 
practice and it is being realized by the legislators that the destruction of the ma- 
jority, or makmg it impossible for “small dealers" to carry on, affects the standard 
of livelihood of their constituents and citizenship m general A further study may 
encourage the members of Congress to bring certam measures near completion to 
enactment 

Former and present practices may develop self-reliance, industry, energj' and 
initiative, but the times demand a new feeling of social umty, a fairer distnbution 
of pnvileges and a wider application of the Golden Rule 


'The Patent Office will celebrate its one hundredth birthday on July 4th But it is really 
46 years older than it officially admits, for m 1790 Thomas Jefferson then Secretary of State, 
took on the job of granUng patents 

"Edwin M Thomas, of the Patent Office who has made a detailed study of past records 
for publication of a special anniversary history, said that a look through the records clearly shows 
the trends of modem industry The busmesses of the future come first m the Patent Office and 
are recorded there about two years before they reach the public ” — Washington Post 
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TESTING THE RECOGNITION FACULTIES OF STUDENTS ' 


BY JOSEPH H GOODNESS “ 

It IS an almost universal truth that teachers dread exammations more than 
their students do Perhaps some dread the long hours of tedious grading, but more 
do so because of the feeling that the examination is not a truly representative test 
of what the students have learned, or of what they should know A too difficult 
examination finds the teacher searching for points between the lines, so that a pass 
mg grade may be given to the “average minds,” whereas a too simple examination 
destroys the grading qualities of the test and finds the teacher searchmg for errors, 
so that the students may be graded comparatively An all-practical or problem 
examination leaves the "mirror minds” among the failures, and an examination 
consisting only of questions discussed dunng the term rumously affects the ap 
plication of future classes This last is the result of the “grapevine” information 
on instruction methods passed on to incoming classes The teacher must, there 
fore, make an examination that is representative of the work covered dunng the 
year or term, that stimulates some onginal thought, and that does not destroy the 
chance of a last favorable impression of the subject, moreover the examination 
should be one that does not mark the course as a “snap,” and that is not too short 
or too long for the student of average ability to answer in the time allotted 

The first two requirements are perhaps the most difficult to attam To make 
a representative examination as well as one that stimulates thought has, sooner or 
later, led every teacher into the study of methods and means Some conclusions 
which the author has reached during several years of study may be summed up as 
follows 

There are but two basic types of examination questions First, the recoUec 
tion tjrpe, which gives no clues and demands of the student a complete mental 
picture (recollection) of the answer before he can attempt to write, and second, the 
recognition type, which demands an understandmg (recognition) of one of several 
given answers, or a rejection or acceptance of a conclusion furnished 

The recollection type is well known to all examiners It is exemplified by such questions as 
Name the five parts of "Give an example of "Explain the operation 

of ” and List or outline ” Here the student must recall without aid from 

the question the exact mental picture or pictures formed dunng lectures or readings, and coordi 
nate them before he can answer Unless the mental picture is complete, there can be no correct 
answer except, perhaps by the rarest of guesses There is no doubt that this type of question 
cannot be dispensed with m exammations, but it alone is not the answer to the search for a repre 
sentative test of what the student has learned 

The recognition type of question, better known as the true false question, is the other basic 
type It appears m many disguises A few of these direct the student to answer with a singk 
word, "yes” or no,” others request him to underline the correct word (of several), or to match 
the two (or more) parts that make sense, or to check the correct answer or to pick the best answer 


' Based upon a paper read before the Section on Education and Legislation A PH A , 
Portland meeting 1935 

* Assistant Professor of Commercial Pharmacy and Economics, Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy 
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The use of this type of question is defended upon the ground that it saves time for both student and 
teacher, and tliat a knowledge of the facts involved is necessary before one can answer The bad 
features of it often overlooked, are first, that in all these forms the correct answer is alreadj sup 
plied needing only identification by some mark, or that there is a fifty per cent chance of guessing 
the correct answer, and second, that no provision is made to discourage guessing or to mduce think- 
ing that can be measured Since, in these true false tests there is no way, by analyzing the shape 
of the check mark or undersconng, of sorting the guessers from those who really know, this type of 
question is decidedly imperfect and unfair if given solely 

On the whole, then, our conclusion seems to be this For the equitable grading 
of students only the recollection type of question is good So far, this is perhaps 
true We must then question the reason for the existence of the recognition (true- 
false) form of exammation The answer, no doubt, is that its ongmators had 
studied the basic makeup of eveiy day problems and found that very often the 
knowledge that somethmg is wrong was all that was necessary to solve the imme- 
diate problem, and that to know the correct facts, if there were correct facts in- 
volved, was immaterial For example, an error of dosage m a prescnption whose 
author carmot be reached, or a claim of excessive profits for a store you had con- 
templated bu3nng, or an impossible chemical result from known mgredients, all 
show instances where the mere knowledge that somethmg is wrong is sufficient 
wammg not to venture further But, although this knowledge of a negative na- 
ture (recognition) is mdispensable m practical life, up to the present time no ex- 
ammation system has been devised which will measure it accurately The true- 
false examinations fail pnmanly because they do not set up mhibitions to the guess 
impulse that anses in students when the correct solutions are not forthcommg In 
an attempt to lessen this fault, the author experimented with a new form of the 
true-false test which, he believes, overcomes more than half of the weaknesses 
usually found m the forms generally used The remaming faults cannot be cured 
by simple means, if at all 

In this new form the testing is accomplished through the use of statements 
that may or may not require correction The correction can be made only if the 
student thoroughly understands the statement as made, or understands a topic it 
comprehends In short, the answers require both accurate recognition and recol- 
lection recogmtion first, to inform the student of the accuracy or inaccuracy of the 
statement, then recollection, to make the necessary change of one word to correct 
the sentence, or to leave it untouched if the statement is correct 

SAMPLE SHEET OF A CHANGE A- WORD EXAMINATION SHOWING PERinSSIBLE CORRECTIONS 

In the sentences below any SINGLE supenraposed italicized word corrects the statement m 
which It appears More than one change is shown m some statements to mdicate how flexible 
correct answers to them may be Accurate statements, some of which should be present, are 
omitted 

Directions Correct only the maccurate statements that follow The correction must be 
limited to CHANGING only ONE word 

Economics 

food (2) 

GresJiam (1) populaiton (3) 

1 Malthus advanced a theory concerning money 

(Corrections are to read separately, thus 
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(1) Gresham advanced a theory concerning money 

(2) Malthus advanced a theory concerning food 

(3) Malthus advanced a theory concerning population ) 

copyrights (1) protect (2) 

2 Patents and secrets create monopolies 

insurance (1) 

3 Hedging arbitrage and future contracts are methods of shifting risk 

stock (2) industrial (4) 
run (1) inventory (3) "corporate" (5) 

4 Money borrowed to build a factory is commercial credit 

partner (1) 

director (2) legal (3) 

5 A creditor possesses management nghts in a business 
No (1) partner (2) leaves (3) 

0 A stockholder dissolves a firm if he sells his interest therein 
Bookkeepmg 

Prepaid (1) income (2) liability (3) 

1 Accrued” added to an expense title makes it an asset title 

Purchases (1) expense (2) 

2 The Discount on Sales account is an income account 

Chemistry 

Niil) 

Co (2) 

Fe (3) one (4) 

1 Copper has valences of two and three 
Copper (1) 

Iodine (2) K (3) Na (4) 

2 Zinc IS below hydrogen m the electrochemical series 

Silicon (1) 

Oxygen (2) K (3) C (4) 

3 Sodium IS more plentiful than aluminum in the earth’s crust 

iodine 

4 Chlorine, bromine and neon are halogens 

This type of examination fails in its purpose unless conducted under the m 
flexible rule that statements are not to be changed m any way if they are correct as 
they stand, and if they are wrong they must be corrected by the only permitted 
method of changing but one word While at flrst glance this rule seems needlessly 
strict, the author has found that any relaxation whatsoever upsets the reliability 
of the results as a measure of recognition or else develops other bad features For 
instance, when marking an inaccurate statement with an "X” was allowed if the 
student could not correct the error, some papers had as much as sixty-five per cent 
of the statements needing correction so marked, evidently no attempt was made to 
think out the correct answers About the same result was obtamed when students 
were allowed to underlme the incompatible words if substitute words for one of 
them were not recalled (This fault may be tolerated under some arrangements ) 
To allow changes of more than one word gave students an opportunity to transform 
law questions into chemistry and pharmacy questions into arithmetic 

Because of the strict rule, the effectiveness of this exammation is not left to 
the student’s veracity Of the six possible results that may occur m the completed 
statements, five of them are controlled by the rule, the sixth is not so well guarded. 
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but even here guessing is discouraged by it Since statements as presented to the 
examined must be either accurate or inaccurate, the analysis of the answers in 
their different forms follows 

A wrong statement left unchanged shows a lack of recognition and receives no 

credit 

A wrong statement changed to another wrong statement may show recogni 
tion, but since the recollection is imperfect, gets no credit 

A wrong statement corrected gets credit for recognition and perhaps for 
recollection If the change was merely a reversal of a positive to a negative or vice 
versa then only half credit can be given, for only recognition is proved 

A correct statement changed to an incorrect shows lack of both accurate 
recognition and recollection, therefore no credit is given 

A correct statement changed to another correct statement shows lack of accu 
rate recognition and even though accurate recollection is used, because of the rule 
gets no credit 

A correct statement left unchanged may show recognition, and must get full 
credit even though the student may have guessed the answer 

In the last type of answer the tendency to guess is lessened, for the student who 
guesses finds it difficult to guess by maction (not changing a word) and so very 
often slips into the five rule-made traps If he does guess by the only undetectable 
method of not changing words, nothing but the student’s honesty can disclose it 
But there is some consolation in the fact that unchanged wrong statements will de- 
crease the grade Because correct statements are subject to the weakness of guess- 
work possibility, it IS suggested that their number be reduced to considerably less 
than one-third of the examination This will cut down undeserved credit, as was 
confirmed by an experiment described below in which a total of 425 correct answers 
contained 350 untouched correct statements (almost all identified as guesses) 

The grader may, of course, relax the rule and give half credit for correct-to- 
correct changes, but if this is done the tendency of students to change all unrecog- 
nized accurate statements to known truths will be encouraged Further, this credit 
should not be allowed unless notice to that effect was given before the test, for to 
omit such notice is to penalize students who follow the rule implicitly If the test 
IS mainly to measure recognition, the relaxation cannot be permitted 

To summarize the grading systems a chart follows in which “W” symbohzes 
inaccuracy, and “C” accuracy 


Statement 

Answer 

Rule Credit 

Relaxed Credit 

w 

No change 

None 

None 

w 

W 

None 

One half 

w 

C 

One-half/full 

Full 

c 

w 

None 

None 

c 

c 

None 

One half 

c 

No change 

Full 

Full 


The relaxed rule credits are not recommended for general use 

To measure the relative gradmg effectiveness of this new form of test, 97 stu- 
dents were given two examinations of twenty statements an Advanced Pharmacy 
test in the true-false form which required only plus or zero signs for answers, and a 
Bookkeeping test in the change-a-word form Each examination contained six 
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accurate statements m the positions 1, 2, 3, 4 , 13 and 17, the rest were inaccurate 
These subjects were chosen because the exaramed were not familiar with them, and 
so, if the examinations could grade reeognition accurately, the grade received by 
each student m each examination should have been a zero Any grade abo\e zero 
must therefore anse from guessing, examination or gradmg weaknesses, or student 
knowledge For assurance that real knowledge was not charged to guessmg, stu 
dents were asked to mark each answer that they were reasonably sure was accurate 
with a ‘‘K ” Correct answers so marked were subtracted from the total correct 
answers to give the total correct guesses Inaccurate statements marked with a 
“K” were treated as wrong Students were required to answer all twenty state 
ments 

Of the 97 sets of papers received, 12 were discarded 2 because they were in 
complete in the true-false test, and 10 because the examined had had some expen 
ence with bookkeeping Summaries of the remaining 85 sets follow 



Total 

Correct 

Guesses 

Total Total 

Correct Correct 

Answers K s (Know) 

Total 

Ks 

(Know) 

True false 

699 

732 

33 

79 

Change a word 

343 

425 

82 

217 

Number of 
Correct 

Guesses 

Grade 

Received 
for Guesses 

True 

False 

Examination 

Change a 

Word 

Examination 

0 

0% 

0 

4 


1 

5% 

0 

4 


2 

10% 

0 

17 


3 

15% 

1 

7 


4 

20% 

3 

14 


5 

25% 

8 

17 


G 

30% 

3 

14 


7 

35% 

17 

6 


8 

40% 

14 

1 


9 

45% 

15 

1 


10 

50% 

11 

0 


11 

55% 

2 

0 


12 

60% 

8 

0 


13 

65% 

3 

0 



Total students 85 

85 




True False 

Change-a Word 

Average number of correct answers 

8 61% 


5 0% 

Average grade on correct answers 

43 05% 


25%% 

Average number of correct guesses 

8 22% 


4 03% 

Average grade on correct guesses 

41 10% 


20 15% 


As can be seen, the gradmg eflfectiveness of the change a word test is 103% higher than the 
old true false test, or in other words, sUghtly more than twice as accurate 


Number of students getting a higher mark in the true false test 
Number of students getting a higher mark in the change a word test 
Number of students getting the same grade in both examinations 


70 

0 

9 
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Guessing m this examination is discouraged for other reasons than those al- 
ready mentioned For example, students cannot wntc a word with the same aban- 
don exercised m underscoring or checkmg and so will think long before hazardmg 
all on a guess Also since tliere may be from one to ten or more corrections pos- 
sible m many of the statements, thinking is encouraged Not mfrequently teach- 
ers will find conversions which they themselves had not anticipated but which show 
high intelligence 

Other advantages of this examination are that it can be easily and uniformly 
graded, it can be adapted to any subject, and it can be made very specific for com- 
monly confused facts Further, it can be made comprehensive without requumg 
a great deal of wntmg for the answers, smee the mere mention of a topic m the state- 
ment demands a mental review which would perhaps require hours to put mto wnt- 
mg— much of which thought can be "seen” in the relationship between the ongmal 
statement and the completed answer 

Naturally, this form of examination, like all exammations, has limitations and 
cautions which must not be overlooked First, it cannot entirely elimmate guess- 
mg Guessmg is a fault inherent m the student, not in the exammation This ex- 
amination does, however, reduce guess-earned grades to a mmimum by makmg 
many guesses easily discernible Second, the examiner’s difficult work precedes the 
efforts of students, since the statements must not be ambiguous (except perhaps 
for the maccuracy) , nor such that a change from the negative to the positive or 
vice versa will be encouraged, nor such that they suggest the answer through 
stilted use of the smgular, plural or numerals Nor should they all be of the short 
two fact type (e g , a horse is a biped), nor too mvolved or complex Sequence, 
senes, definitions and commonly confused facts are excellent fields for the state- 
ments Third, students must be taught m advance how to take these exammations 
Unless this is done many wiU treat them as they do true-false tests, with which 
they are more familiar, markmg them with plus and zero signs And fourth, the 
exammation does not sufficiently test student creative or recoUective faculties 
For this reason all examinations should contam the recollection type of question 
without clues, as well as problems which mvolve recollection To prove this pomt, 
the standing of five of the highest and five of the lowest students m a class was com- 
pared with the standing of the same students m a change-a-word test The class 
standmg was determined by averagmg for one-half of it the recitation grades of 
eighteen weeks, and for the other half, the two examination marks earned dunng 
the same penod (one of the exammations mcluded the companson change-a-word 
test as one-fifth of the grade) 

High Low 


Averages of 

Average 

1 

Final 

Change a-Word 
Hxanuna- 

Averages of 

Average 

Change a Word 
Final Examma 

Term 

for 

Class 

tioa 

Term 

for 

Class 

tion 

Exatmna 

Recita 

Aver- 

Aver 

Examma 

Recita 

Aver- 

Aver 

tions 

troDS 

age 

age 

tions 

tions 

age 

age 

96 

87 

92 

95 

67 

61 

64 

50 

95 

88 

92 

90 

66 

60 

63 

30 

96 

84 

90 

95 

64 

60 

62 

50 

97 

80 

89 

90 

69 

S3 

61 

70 

90 

87 

89 

80 

67 

55 

61 

55 


As can be seen, too wide a spread exists m many cases to justify the use of tl 
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new examination as a sole grading device This limitation is especially applicable 
when examinations are short and each answer bears a high credit rating 

When the author first used this form of examination, a questionnaire of the 
examined disclosed that of the 167 taking the examination 93 liked it and 74 disliked 
it Although unsigned student comments are to be taken with a grain of salt, es 
pecially before the tests have been graded, they do point here to an encouraging 
acceptance 

THE MASSACHUSETTS PHARMACOPOEIA OF 1808 * 

BY EDWARD H NILES * 

The Pharmacopoeia of the Massachusetts Medical Society was issued in 1808 
In consideration of the fact that Pharmaceutical History is now a regular part of 
the curriculum of our colleges of pharmacy, it is the purpose of this paper to sug 
gest that the Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia is the logical background for the 
study of official pharmacy in the United States 

The preface of this book, written more than 125 years ago, treats of pharmacy 
and medicine in a rational way The following statement is quoted 

Such a work is mutually convenient to the physician and apothecary As it is the 
business of the physician to prescribe, and of the apothecary to prepare medicmes, the physicians 
as a body ought to point out those articles of medicine which they should ordinanly employ 
and the standard preparations of them the professions of physician and apothecary are most 
distinct, and between those whose relation to each other is so important a perfect understanding 
should exist As this cannot be established between them as individuals, it is necessary that there 
should be uniformity both in the pharmaceutical preparations and language By the want of such 
uniformity, much inconvenience and even very serious consequences have been produced ’’ 

The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia was frankly chosen as the basis of the Massa 
chusetts book However, the committee was permitted such omissions, alterations 
and additions as were found necessary Among the most important additions 
were articles found and used m Amenca, but not included in the Edinburgh Pharma 
copoeia 

The outstanding difference in the two books was one which reflected the in 
dependence of thought and disregard for European tradition, a characteristic of 
New England in that penod All previous pharmacopceias such as those of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, etc , had been written in Latin That is, in addition 
to the titles, even the quantities and directions for compounding were wntten m 
Latin In the Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia only the titles were Latin, the text 
being in English 

When the first United States Pharmacopoeia was issued in 1820, the committee 
apparently endeavored to steer a course that would be acceptable to tradition and 
also to popular demand The United States Pharmacopoeia proper was pnnted 
in both languages The left-side page was in Latin and the opposite page was m 
English This of course increased the size and cost of the book, and did not add to 
its usefulness in English speaking Amenca Old ideas die hard, and the same two 
language plan was followed in 1830, but in 1840 and thereafter the United States 
Pharmacopoeia followed the lead taken by Massachusetts in 1808, xvith Enghsi 

text only — ■ 

* Section on Histoncal Pharmacy, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 
1 Dean Indianapolis College of Pharmacy 
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Dr Lyman Spalding was a native of New Hampshire, and practiced medicine 
many years in that state He was familiar with the Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia, 
as this book was officially adopted by the Medical Society of New Hampshire 
Dr Spalding, later, became the head of a medical school in New York State, and 
finally opened an office m the city of New York in 1814 About 1817 he began 
plans for the preparation of a national Pharmacopoeia, and his proposals were 
favorably received 

The Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia had been prepared by James Jackson and 
John C Warren, as a committee Dr Warren was chairman at a meeting held in 
Boston, June 1819, when delegates were chosen to go to Washington and arrange 
for the first United States Pharmacopoeia Dr Bigelow of Massachusetts and Dr 
Ives of Connecticut represented the New England states or Northern District 
They took with them a specimen pharmacopoeia, and this no doubt was approxi- 
mately that of Massachusetts At a convention held in Washington January 1, 
1820, five members were chosen to prepare the first United States Pharmacopoeia, 
and Dr Ives and Dr Bigelow were included in this group 

The Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia of 1808 listed 536 drugs and preparations, 
the first edition of the Umted States Pharmacopoeia listed 532 items There was 
a greater difference than the seven items in these two books, but more than ninety 
per cent of the articles in the Massachusetts book were included in the later publi- 
cation Some interesting differences follow 

Absinthium m the Massachusetts Pharmacopceia, 1808, m the U S P 1830 
Aspidmm in the Massachusetts Pharmacopceia, 1808, in the U S P 1860 
Cochineal m the Massachusetts Pharmacopceia, 1808, m the U S P 1830 
Conium Seed in the Massachusetts Pharmacopceia, 1808, in the U S P 1830 
Althea Root in the Massachusetts Pharmacopceia 1808, in the U S P 1830 

The Massachusetts Pharmacopceia listed three emulsions under the Latin title 
Emulsio, including that of Sweet Almond The United States Pharmacopoeia had 
similar preparations from the beginmng, but the title “Emulsion” was not official 
until 1880, nearly 75 years after its introduction in the Massachusetts edition 
The following drugs were in the first United States Pharmacopoeia, but are 
strangely missing from the Massachusetts pubhcation Ginger, Gaultheria, Ergot, 
Carthamus, Cimicifuga, Coptis and Apocynum 

In passing, one may note a bit of chemical history or biography The Massa- 
chusetts Pharmacopoeia included “Carbonated Water,” and gave a method of 
preparation by decomposition of calcium carbonate with sulphunc acid In the 
workmg directions it recommends a Woulff bottle Possibly the three commonest 
pieces of equipment m a general chemical laboratory are a Bunsen burner, a 
Liebig condenser and a Woulff bottle The first Umted States Pharmacopoeia 
lists “Carbonated Water” and uses the synon)un “Seltzer Water,” but it does not 
mention the Woulff bottle 

As a final analogy between these two books, it may be mentioned that the 
Massachusetts Pharmacopoeia was published* m Boston at No 47 Comhill, while 
the Umted States Pharmacopceia of 1820 was published in Boston at No 50 
Cornhill 

* See also Jouhnao A Ph A, for November 1935, page 941 
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THE ANCIENT MEDICINAL USES OF GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES * ' 

BY A RICHARD BLISS, JR ^ 

The love of precious stones has always been deeply implanted in the human 
heart, and the cause of this is found not only in their colonng and bnlhancy, but 
also in their durability The beautiful colors of flowers and foliage, and even the 
blue of the sky and the glory of the sunset clouds only last a short time, and are sub 
ject to contmual change, but the sheen and coloration of precious stones are the 
same to-day as they were yesterday and will be to-morrow In a world of change 
thi s permanence has a charm of its own that was early appreciated by man 

The object of this paper is to discuss and to illustrate the vanous ways m 
which precious stones have been used at different tunes and among different peoples, 
and more especially to explain some of the curious ideas and superstitions that 
have gathered around them Many of these ideas may seem strange enough to 
day, and yet when we analyze them we find that they have their roots either in 
some intrinsic quality of the stones or else in an instmctive appreciation of their 
symbohcal significance Through manifold transformations this sjrmbohsm has per 
sisted to the present day 

Our scientific knowledge of cause and effect may prevent us from acceptmg 
any of the fanciful notions of physicians and astrologers of olden times, neverthe 
less, the possession of a necklace or a rmg adorned with brilliant diamonds, fair 
pearls, warm, glowing rubies or celestial-hued sapphires wiU make a modem 
woman’s heart beat faster and bring a flush of pleasure to her cheek Life may 
seem better worth livmg to her, and, indeed, life is what our thoughts male it, 
and joy is bom of gratified desire Nothing that contnbutes to increasing the 
sum of innocent pleasures should be disdamed, and surely no pleasure can be 
more innocent and justifiable than that inspired by the possession of beautiful 
natiual objects 

From the earhest times m man’s history gems and precious stones have been 
held m great esteem They have been found m the monuments of prehistonc 
peoples, and the civihzation of the Pharaohs, of the Incas or of the Montezumas 
did not alone mvest these bnlhant thmgs from nature’s jewel casket with a sig 
mficance beyond the mere suggestion of their mtrmsic properties 

The magi, the wise men, the seers, the astrologers of the ages gone by found 
much in the matter of gems that we have almost forgotten With them each gem 
possessed certam planetary attractions peculiar to itself, certain aflimties with the 
vanous virtues, and a zodiacal concordance with the seasons of the year More 
over, the early sages were firm behevers in the mfluence of gems in one’s nativity, 
and that the evil in the world could be kept from contammatmg a child properly 
protected by wearmg the appropnate talismamc, natal and zodiacal gems Indeed, 


* SecUon on Histoncal Pharmacy A Ph A Portland meetmg 1935 

* A contribution from the Laboratories of Pharmacology Howard College of Birminghani 

Alabama and the Reelfoot Lake Biological Station at Reelfoot Lake Tennessee j 

* Professor of Pharmacology and Dean of the School of Pharmacy of Howard College o 
Brrmmgham Alabama, Director of The Reelfoot Lake Biological Station Reelfoot Late 
Tennessee 
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folklonsts are wont to wonder whether the custom of wearing gems m jewelry did 
not originate m the tahsmanic idea instead of in the idea of mere adornment 

In medieval times the mfluence exerted by precious stones was assumed with- 
out question, but when the spirit of mvestigation was aroused in the Renaissance 
penod, an effort was made to find a reason of some sort for the traditional beliefs 
Strange as it may seem to us, there was little disposition to doubt that the mfluence 
existed, this was taken for granted, and all of the efforts expended were devoted to 
finding some plausible explanations as to how precious stones became endowed 
with their strange and mystic virtues, and how these virtues acted in modifying 
the character, health, fortunes or fate of the wearer 

Autosuggestion possibly affords an explanation of much that is mysterious 
m the effects attributed to precious stones, for if the wearer be firmly convmced 
that the gem he is weanng produces certam results, this conviction will impress 
itself upon his thoughts and upon his very organism He may really expenence 
the influence, and the effects may mamfest themselves just as powerfully as though 
they were caused by vibrations or emanations from the precious stone 

This may serve to explam in the past the persistence of the belief in magic 
arts 


Two or three hundred years ago, a Hungarian woman was accused of having nuudered 
several hundred young girls, and at her tnal she confessed that her object was to use the blood of 
her victims to renew her youth and beauty, for the blood of innocent virgms was supposed to have 
wonderful restorative and curative properties In many parts of the world to day there is a super- 
stitious behef that an article of clothing worn by a person, or anything he has habitually used, 
absorbs some of his tndividuahty Therefore, a handkerchief, for instance, may be stolen and 
pinned down beneath the surface of a stream or pond on a toad, the pins marking the names of 
the enemy, the belief bemg that as the cloth wastes away so will the body of him who has worn it 
In medieval times sorcers made crude wax figures rudely resemblmg the persons against whom 
the spell was directed, and then thrust pins into such figures or allowed them to melt away before 
a slow fire, the enchantment of the sorcerer having supposedly caused some essence of the personali- 
ties to enter into the images, and therefore the living and breathing felt sympathetically the 
effects of the ill treatment inflicted upon their counterfeits This, doubtless represents the ongm 
of ‘ burning m effigy ” 

The persistence of the cruel and perverted practices of old-time sorcery is 
illustrated by the fact that only a few years ago, in Cuba, three women were con- 
demned to death for murdenng a white baby so as to use the heart and blood as a 
cure for disease It is not surpnsing that in half -civilized Haiti the Voodoo pnests 
and pnestesses demand from time to time a human sacrifice to appease their ser- 
pent-god Several years ago a strange case was exposed in which a stupefying 
draught, capable of inducing a state of apparent death, was secretly adnumstered 
to a sick man When the attendmg doctor pronounced him dead, he was duly 
buned, but, two days after, the grave was found open and empty The Voodoo 
worshippers had earned the man away so as to revive him and then sacnfice him at 
their unnatural ntes 

Doctor DeBoot, Court Physician to Rudolph II of Germany, in 1609 gave the 
following opinion regarding the power inherent in gems 

' The supernatural and acting cause is God, the good angel and the evil one, the good by 
the wll of God, and the evil by His permission What God can do by Himself, He could do also 
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THE ANCIENT MEDICINAL USES OF GEMS AND PRECIOUS STONES * ' 

BY A RICHARD BLISS, JR ^ 

The love of precious stones has always been deeply implanted in the human 
heart, and the cause of this is found not only in their coloring and brilliancy, but 
also in their durability The beautiful colors of flowers and foliage, and even the 
blue of the sky and the glory of the sunset clouds only last a short tune, and are sub 
ject to continual change, but the sheen and coloration of precious stones are the 
same to-day as they were yesterday and will be to-morrow In a world of change 
this permanence has a charm of its own that was early appreciated by man 

The object of this paper is to discuss and to illustrate the vanous ways in 
which precious stones have been used at different times and among different peoples, 
and more especially to explain some of the curious ideas and superstitions that 
have gathered around them Many of these ideas may seem strange enough to 
day, and yet when we analyze them we find that they have their roots either in 
some intrinsic quality of the stones or else in an instmctive appreciation of then 
symbolical significance Through manifold transformations this symbolism has per 
sisted to the present day 

Our scientific knowledge of cause and effect may prevent us from acceptmg 
any of the fanciful notions of physicians and astrologers of olden times, neverthe 
less, the possession of a necklace or a ring adorned with bnthant diamonds, fair 
pearls, warm, glowing rubies or celestial-hued sapphires will make a modern 
woman’s heart beat faster and bring a flush of pleasure to her cheek Life may 
seem better worth living to her, and, indeed, life is what our thoughts make it, 
and joy is born of gratified desire Nothing that contnbutes to increasing the 
sum of innocent pleasures should be disdamed, and surely no pleasure can be 
more iimocent and justifiable than that inspired by the possession of beautiful 
natural objects 

From the earliest times in man’s history gems and precious stones have been 
held in great esteem They have been found m the monuments of prehistonc 
peoples, and the civihzation of the Pharaohs, of the Incas or of the Montezumas 
did not alone invest these brilliant things from nature’s jewel casket with a sig 
nificance beyond the mere suggestion of their intrinsic properties 

The magi, the wise men, the seers, the astrologers of the ages gone by found 
much m the matter of gems that we have almost forgotten With them each gem 
possessed certain planetary attractions peculiar to itself, certain affinities with the 
various virtues, and a zodiacal concordance with the seasons of the year More 
over, the early sages were firm behevers in the influence of gems in one’s nativity, 
and that the evil in the world could be kept from contarmnatmg a child properly 
protected by weanng the appropriate talismanic, natal and zodiacal gems Indeed, 
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Alabama, and the Reelfoot Lake Biological Station at Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee ^ 
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folklorists are wont to wonder whether the custom of weanng gems m jewelry did 
not onginate in the tahsmamc idea instead of in the idea of mere adornment 

In medieval times the mfluence exerted by precious stones was assumed with- 
out question, but when the spirit of invesfagation was aroused m the Renaissance 
penod, an effort was made to find a reason of some sort for the traditional beliefs 
Strange as it may seem to us, there was httle disposition to doubt that the influence 
existed, this was taken for granted, and all of the efforts expended were devoted to 
finding some plausible explanations as to how precious stones became endowed 
with their strange and mysbc virtues, and how these virtues acted m modifymg 
the character, health, fortunes or fate of the wearer 

Autosuggestion possibly affords an explanation of much that is mysterious 
in the effects attributed to precious stones, for if the wearer be firmly convinced 
that the gem he is weanng produces certam results, this conviction will impress 
itself upon his thoughts and upon his very organism He may really expenence 
the influence, and the effects may mamfest themselves just as powerfully as though 
they were caused by vibrations or emanations from the precious stone 

This may serve to explam in the past the persistence of the belief m magic 

arts 


Two or three hundred years ago, a Hungarian woman was accused of having murdered 
several hundred young girls and at her tnal she confessed that her object was to use the blood of 
her victims to renew her youth and beauty, for the blood of innocent virgins was supposed to have 
wonderful restorative and curative properties In many parts of the world to day there is a super 
stitious behef that an article of clothing worn by a person, or anythmg he has habitually used 
absorbs some of his mdividuality Therefore, a handkerchief, for instance, may be stolen and 
pinned down beneath the surface of a stream or pond on a toad, the pins marking the names of 
the enemy, the belief being that as the cloth wastes away so will the body of him who has worn it 
In medieval times sorcers made crude wax figures rudely resemblmg the persons against whom 
the spell was directed, and then thrust pins into such figures or allowed them to melt away before 
a slow fire, the enchantment of the sorcerer having supposedly caused some essence of the personali 
ties to enter into the images and therefore the living and breathing felt svmpathetically the 
efiects of the lU treatment inflicted upon their counterfeits This, doubtless represents the ongm 
of ' burning m effigy ” 

The persistence of the cruel and perverted practices of old-time sorcery is 
illustrated by the fact that only a few years ago, m Cuba, three women were con- 
demned to death for murdermg a white baby so as to use the heart and blood as a 
cure for disease It is not surprising that in half-cmlized Haiti the Voodoo priests 
and priestesses demand from time to time a human sacrifice to appease their ser- 
pent-god Several years ago a strange case was exposed in which a stupefying 
draught, capable of inducing a state of apparent death, was secretly admimstered 
to a sick man When the attending doctor pronounced him dead, he was duly 
buned, but, two days after, the grave was found open and empty The Voodoo 
worshippers had earned the man away so as to revive him and then sacnfice him at 
their unnatural ntes 

Doctor DeBoot, Court Physician to Rudolph II of Germany, in 1609 gave the 
following opinion regarding the power inherent in gems 


‘The supernatural and actmg cause is God, the good angel and the evil one, the good by 
the will of God and the evil by His permission What God can do by Himself He could do also 
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by means of mimsters, good and bad angels, who, by special Grace of God and for the preservation 
of men are enabled to enter precious stones and to guard men from dangers or procure some 
special grace for them However, as we may not affirm anything positive touching the piesence of 
angels m gems or to repose trust in them to ascribe undue powers to them is more espeaally 
pleasing to the spirit of evil, who transforms himself into an angel of hght, steals into the sub 
stance of the gem, and works such wonders by it that some people do not place their trust in God 
but in a gem, and seek to obtain from it what they should ask of God alone Thus it is perhaps the 
spint of evil which exercises its power on us through the turquoise, teachmg us, httle by little that 
safety is not to be sought from God but from a gem 

‘ That gems or stones, when applied to the body, exert an action upon it is so well proven 
by the experience of many persons, that anyone who doubts this must be called over bold We 
have proof of this power in the carnelian, the hematite and the jasper, all of which when applied 
check hemorrhage However, it is very necessary to observe that many virtues not possessed by 
gems are falsely ascribed to them ” 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Thomas Nichols wrote the prevailing 
opinion m England at that time as follows 

‘ But It cannot truly be so spoken of gems and precious stones the effects of which arc 
said to be the making of men rich and eloquent, to preserve men from thunder and hghtnmg 
from plagues and diseases, to move dreams to procure sleep to foretell thmgs to come, to make 
men wise, to strengthen memories, to procure honors, to hinder fascmations and witchcrafts, to 
increase fnendship, to hinder difference and dissension to make men invisible, as is feigned by the 
poet concerning Gyges ring, and affirmed by Albertus and others concerning the ophlhalnms lapis 
and many other strange thmgs are affirmed by them and asenbed to them, which are contrary 
to the nature of gems, and which they as they are matenal, mixed, inanimate bodies neither 
know nor can effect, by the properties and faculties of their own constitutions because they 
being natural causes, can produce none other but natural effects, such as are all the ordinary 
effects of gems that is, such effects as flow from their elementary matter, from their temper, 
form and essence , such as are the operations of hot and cold, and of all the first quahties such 
as are hardness heaviness, thickness, color and taste These are all the natural faculties of gems 
and these are the known effects of the union of their matter and of the operation of the first quah 
ties one upon another ” 

Some writers are of the opinion that the hypnotic influences possibly exercised 
by gems have not been subjected to careful, adequate investigation The long 
continued concentration of vision on an object tends to produce a partial paralysis 
of certain functions of the brain This efi’ect, it is said, may be observed in the 
helplessness of a bird when its gaze is fixed upon the glittermg eyes of a snake 
Likewise, those who gaze for a long period and without interruption on a crystal 
or glass ball, a diamond or other sparkling gem, may become partially hypnotized 
or even fall into an hypnotic sleep Many believe this condition imparts an m 
sight into the futiue 

During the early part of the eighteenth century Madam Fredenke Hauffej 
the “Seeress of Prevorst,” a woman thought to possess remarkable and unusua 
clairvoyant powers, gave a senes of interesting demonstrations of the effects pro 
duced upon a sensitive subject by the touch of minerals and precious stones 

Granite, flint or porphyry did not affect her but fluorspar had a marked effect, relaxing 
the muscles producing a sour taste (although the substance was simply held m her hand) 
inducing at times a somnambuhstic state Banum sulphate produced an agreeable sensation 
warmth stimulated the museles and made the subject feel as though she could fly , long 
tion induced laughter Rock crystal also stimulated the muscles awakened the subject r 
sleep and induced an aromatic odor The diamond produced the same effects The ruby pr 
duced a sensation of coldness in the tongue rendered this organ so heavy that only meo 
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sounds could be made, caused the fingers and toes to become cold, and ultimately induced shiver- 
ing These effects, however, were followed by a sensation of elastiaty and well being, attended 
by the fear that a renewal of initial effects might take place 

As hypnotic agents precious stones may induce a physical impression which is 
heightened by the consciousness of the mtnnsic value and the rarity of the sub- 
stances The fascination produced by a brilliant, glowing, sparklmg, colorful set of 
jewels IS due not only to the beauty of the gems, but largely to the consciousness 
that they are both rare and valuable objects, and are perhaps eloquent witnesses of 
love 

The literature as far back as the writings of Pliny describes the talismanic and 
therapeutic virtues attributed to precious and semiprecious stones The Ale\- 
andnan literature of the second, third and fourth Christian centuries provides a rich 
source for these superstitious beliefs In the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries a 
new literature made its appearance, probably in Asia Mmor, and the manuscripts 
were written largely in Synac and in Arabic While this literature was developing 
in the Mohammedan world, the traditions of Pliny and Solinus were transmitted to 
the Christian world of the seventh and eighth succeeding centuries by Isodorus of 
Seville A remarkable poetical treatise on the virtues of gems and precious stones 
was written by Marbodus, Bishop of Rennes, at the end of the eleventh century 
Saint Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia, wrote another curious and interesting 
treatise concerned with the twelve gems on the “Breastplate of Judgment of the 
High Priest" (E\ \xviii, 15-21), which is valuable as the first of many attempts to 
identify the twelve stones The special virtues of each stone are given also and this 
treatise may be accepted as the prototype of all the Chnstian writings on the 
symbolism of gems 

It IS safe to say that, in the case of primitive man, the only attraction offered 
by precious stones was their color and brilliancy The infant in his native ad- 
miration of what IS brilliant and colored undoubtedly represents the mental atti- 
tude of primitive man Probably the first objects chosen for personal adornment 
were those which were easily strung, for instance, perforated shells and colored 
seeds Ne\t came the softer stones wherein holes could be bored by the help of 
crude tools The harder gems were valued as attractive toys long before man could 
adapt them to use as ornaments 

Unquestionably, when these stones had once been worn, there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of man to attribute certain happemngs to their power and in- 
fluence Thus there arose a belief in their efficacy, and, ultimately, the conviction 
that they were abodes of powerful spints 

It has required centuries of enlightenment to bring us back to the love of 
precious stones for the esthetic beauty alone Even to-day we can recognize 
the power of superstitious belief in the case of the opal, for example, which some 
timid souls still fear to wear The coral is worn extensively to-day in Italy as the 
special charm of childhood, and a protection against the evil eye Pearls are still 
dreaded by some and favored by others 

What supersubtie sense is it that leads some women to feel that their jewels 
partake of human emotion? A French writer, Mme Catulle Mendes, says that 
she always wears as many of her rings as possible, because her gems feel slighted 
when she leaves them unworn She continues 
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"I have a ruby which grows dull, two turquoises which become pale as death, aquamarines 
who look like siren’s eyes filled with tears, when I forget them too long How sad I should feel if 
precious stones did not love to rest upon me'” 

The medicinal use of precious stones has been traced to very ancient times 
It has been thought that their employment for such purposes tvas introduced to 
Europe from India, whence many of the stones were derived The earliest evi- 
dence points rather to Egypt as the first source 

The Ebers Papyrus, for instance, recommends the use of certain astnngent 
substances, such as lapis lazuli, as ingredients of eye salves, and hematite, an iron 
oxide, for checkmg hemorrhages and for reducing inflammations 

The stones were used medicmally either m tahsmanic fashion or as mmeral 
substances In the former case the stones were merely worn on the person, while 
m the latter case they were reduced to a powder, mixed with wine, water or milk, 
and then taken internally The belief in the curative properties of precious stones 
was at one time universal It is true that the constituents of certam stones can be 
absorbed by the body and can produce a definite effect, but the greater part of the 
elements are so combined that they cannot be assimilated and consequently passed 
through the system without producing any apparent effect 

In ancient and medieval times the symbolism of color played a very important 
part in recommending the use of particular stones for special diseases Thus, in 
the cases of red or reddish stones, such as the ruby, garnet, carneltan and bloodstone, 
these were thought to be almost infallible remedies for hemorrhages and inflamma- 
tory diseases, also to exert a calming influence and to remove anger and discord 
In the same way yellow stones were prescribed for the cure of biliousness, jaundice 
and other diseases of the hver Green stones were used to relieve diseases of the 
eye One of the earliest references m the Greek writings (Theophrastus, who wrote 
in the third century before Christ) is concerned with the use of the emerald for its 
beneficial effect on the eyes The sapphire, the lapis lazuli and other blue stones, 
possessmg the hue of the heavens, were believed to exert a tome influence, to 
counteract the spirits of darkness, and to procure the aid of the spirits of light and 
wisdom These gems were looked upon as emblems of chastity, and for this reason 
the sapphire came to be regarded as especially appropnate for ecclesiastical rings 
Purple stones, like the amethyst, were supposed to counteract the effects of over- 
indulgence m alcoholic beverages, a use probably suggested by the color of certain 
wines 

The diamond was considered an efficacious antidote for poisons In the time of 
Alfonso X this gem was used for diseases of the bladder but only in desperate 
cases It was employed also as a protection against plague and pestilence — proof, 
the plague attacked the poorer classes, sparing the nch who could afford to adorn 
themselves with diamonds During the fifteenth century it was even a cure for 
msamty In the Babylonian Talmud one reads of the marvelous stone belonging to 
Abraham, perhaps a diamond, possibly a pearl, which cured the sick who looked 
upon it The Hindus believed that diamonds of inferior quality were dangerous 
to use When Pope Clement XII was seized by his last illness, in 1534, his physi 
Clans resorted to powders composed of various precious stones, includmg diamonds 
This stone was used also to detect poisons, for, it was said that on coming in contact 
with the poison, the diamond grew dark 
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Another antidote for poisons and for infected wounds was the emerald It was 
employed also against demoniacal possession Worn about the neck it cured 
"Semitertian” fever and epilepsy Its uses for relieving eye diseases have been 
mentioned The emerald was looked upon as a certain cure for dysentery if one 
stone was worn m contact with the abdomen, and another placed m the mouth 
In the form of a poultice it was used as a remedy for leprosy, and pulvenzed was ad- 
mmistered internally as a powder for hemorrhages The Hindus of the thirteenth 
century considered it a good laxative, also as an agent for stimulating the appetite, 
dimimshing the secretion of bile and checkmg dysentery Gastric troubles were 
"cured” by laying the stone on the stomach The wearer of the stone was pro- 
tected from the attacks of venomous creatures, and evil spirits were driven from the 
place where emeralds were kept 

In ancient times the jade was considered of great value and aid in parturition The Ameri- 
can Indians used the stone for diseases of the kidneys, and by the middle of the seventeenth 
century the curative powers of the stone for various forms of renal calcuh were generally admitted 
In China, jade is still the most favored stone and wonderful therapeutic virtues have been ac 
corded it An old Chinese encyclopedia (1596) records the uses of jade, when reduced to a 
powder the size of nee grams, in strengthening the lungs, the heart and the vocal organs, also to 
prolong life more especially if gold and silver were added to the jade powder Another method 
advised by the Chmese was to dnnk the so-called "Divme Liquor of Jade," made of equal parts 
of jade, nee and dew-water which were placed in a copper pot, boiled and filtered This remedy 
was said to strengthen the muscles and make them supple, to harden bones, to calm the mmd, to 
ennch the flesh and to punfy the blood Whoever took it for a long space of time ceased to suffer 
from heat or cold, and no longer felt either hunger or thirst Galea (130 AD) attested to the 
virtues of the green jasper, stating that it aids the stomach and navel by contact, and recording 
his own expenences with the remedy The stone was used against spiders and scorpions to check 
the flow of blood to strengthen the chest and lungs, to cure fever and dropsy and to improve the 
sight 


Sansknt medical literature, as represented by Naharan, a physician of Cash- 
mere who wrote in the thirteenth century, presents the ruby as a valuable remedy 
for flatulency and bihousness He writes also of the value of a “Ruby Elixir” 
if properly compounded, but this elixir seems to have had little in common with the 
ruby except its color The ruby was used as an amulet agamst plague, poison, evil 
thoughts and nightmare It was supposed to divert the mind from sadness and 
sensuahty, and to forewarn the wearer of the approach of any misfortune by the loss 
of color 

William Langley’s 'Vision of Wilhara Concenung Piers the Plowman,” wntten about 1377 
and one of the earhest specimens of Enghsh literature contains mention of the sapphire as a cure 
for disease Richard Preston, 'a citizen and grocer of London,” in 1391, gave a sapphire to the 
Shnne of St Erkmwald, in Old Saint Paul’s to be kept for the cure of diseases of the eyes stipulat- 
ing that proclamation should be made of its remedial virtues It was employed also as an eye- 
stone for the removal of foreign bodies from the eye to cure plague boils, carbuncles and head- 
aches, to prevent evil and impure thoughts to give color to the cheeks, to provide rest and re- 
freshment for the body, to bestow strength and energy, to soften anger, to free from enchant- 
ment and to obtam release from captivity 

St Hildegard recommended the topas to cure dimness of vision The stone 
uas placed m wine for three days and nights On retiring, the patient rubbed his 
eyes with the moistened topaz so that the moisture hghtly touched the eyeball 
After the stone had been removed at the end of the third day, the wine was used for 
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five days A Roman physician of the fifteenth century was reputed to have 
wrought many wonderful cures of those stricken with the plague, through touching 
the plague sores with a topaz which had belonged to two Popes, Clement VI and 
Gregory II The stone was used to cure msanity, check hemorrhage, cure hemor- 
rhoids, to avert sudden death and to restrain anger and desire 

The Spaniards and American Indians used the bloodstone to check hemorrhages 

The best results were supposedly obtained by first dipping the stone in cold water and 
then holding it in the nght hand The Indians carved the stone into heart shaped forms Robert 
Boyle, in his essay “About the Ongin and Virtues of Gems” (London, 1672), tells of a gentleman 
of his acquaintance who was much afflicted with bleeding of the nose A gentlewoman sent to 
him a bloodstone directing him to wear it suspended from his neck and from the time he put 
It on he was no longer troubled with this malady It was thought that this stone rendered one 
proof against poison endowed with the gift of prophecy brought long life and cured disorders ol 
the stomach 

The pearl was considered a cure for insanity and other mental diseases, for 
leprosy and skin diseases , also as a check for bleeding, and an agent to strengthen 
the body and add lustre to the eye It was conducive to eontentment of body and 
soul By others it was believed unlucky 

The idea that the opal brings bad luck is based on Teutonic superstition, and 
IS comparatively modem It was valued as a remedy for diseases of the eye, to 
stimulate the heart, to protect against contagious and infectious diseases, to pre 
vent heart disease and malignant affections and to drive away despondency 

The turquoise “preserved” the wearer from injury through accident In the 
presence of poison this stone was reputed to sweat profusely Its color pales as its 
owner sickens, and is lost entirely on his death, to be recovered only on becoming 
the property of a healthy person This gem was thought to be particularly effec 
tive in diseases of the head and heart 

The amber was said to change color with the state of the wearer’s health, to 
prevent illness in general, but especially effective against diseases of the throat 
The amethyst was accredited with the power of dispelhng sleep, sharpening the in 
tellect, preventing intoxication, protecting against sorcery and bringing victory to 
soldiers The coral was considered a protection agamst poison, plague, storm, fear, 
sorcery and evil spirits , by change of color it warned of the approach of diseases 
The beryl “cured” leprosy and diseases of the throat, jaws and head, it ren 
dered its owner cheerful, and preserved and increased conjugal love The agate 
protects agamst venomous things, quenches thrist, repels storms, sharpens sight, 
increases strength, imparts graciousness and eloquence and prevents contagion 
Jet was considered efiScacious for removing spells and enchantments The lode 
stone prevents and cures cramps, colic and rheumatism, and is used by voodoo pnests 
as a love charm and to mcrease physical strength The moonstone also is a potent 
love charm, as well as an aid to memory and a "cure” for leprosy Another "cure 
for leprosy is the onyx, which m addition was supposed to be a powerful aphrodisiac, 
to hasten childbirth, to mcrease the flow of saliva in children, to produce night 
mares and to stir up strife The garnet confers and preserves good health, 
drives away vain thoughts, reconciles differences between friends and lovers, 
strengthens the heart and bnngs wealth and honor The sardonyx renders its 
possessor virtuous, agreeable and cheerful 
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BALTIMORE 

The Apnl meeting of the Baltimore Branch American Pharmaceutical Association 
ivas held on Thursday evening, Apnl 23, 1936, at the School of Pharmacy of the University of 
Maryland Some sixty odd members and guests were present , the members of the Local Branch 
being the guests of the faculty of the School on this occasion 

An interestmg program had been arranged by Dean DuMer, with two speakers scheduled 
to address the members on timely subjects and with a late luncheon being served at the conclusion 
of the meetmg 

The meeting was called to order by President Hewing The minutes of the previous meet 
mg were read by the secretary, and were approved as read 

The first speaker to be introduced was Dr Glenn L Jenkins, Professor of Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry m the School of Pharmacy and a member of the Revision Committee of the National 
Formulary VI Dr Jenkins spoke on the new National Formulary 

In his introductory remarks. Dr Jenkins commented on the part played by pharmacists 
from Maryland in the preparation of the onginal and subsequent editions of the National For 
mulary He recalled that the late Dr Charles Caspari for many years Professor of Pharmacy and 
Dean of the faculty of the College, had been a member of both the original National Formulary 
Committee and of the two Committees of Revision of subsequent editions The late Henrv P 
Hynson and H Englehardt were other Baltimoreans on the earlier Committees of Revision 

In a bnef histoncal review of the National Formulary it was pointed out that this work 
was first undertaken by the American Pharmaceutical Association as a service to retail 
pharmacists and had no official or legal status The first official recognition of this work ac 
corded by Congressional enactment came when the fourth edition, pubhshed m 1916 was adopted 
as a book of national standards The speaker expressed the thought that the pnncipal basis 
for our claim to professional standing to day must rest on the scientific achievements and unselfish 
professional accomplishments of able pharmacists which are reflected m the pages of the U S P 
and National Formulary Our progress toward professional ideals and standards throug h past 
years has been mirrored in these two volumes 

Dr Jenkins sketched the orgamzation set up of the N F Committee the Sub Committees 
and the Auxihary Committees engaged in the work of revision, and illustrated the procedure in- 
volved in setting up a monograph in the N F The enormous amount of work represented in the 
-revision of a single monograph of this publication as shown by exhibits, caused most of us to re- 
vise our ideas regarding the task faced by the Revision Committee Engendered, also was a new 
appreciation of the value to us of this volume 

After discussing the general prinaples which guided the Committee m its work, and cer- 
tain changes m scope and policy adopted m the latest revision the speaker took up the question of 
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admissions to the N F VI The extensive surveys made to determine the extent of actual use of 
all drugs and preparations proposed for admission were mentioned, and the reqiurements for 
admission discussed An mterestmg feature of this address by Dr Jenkins consisted of numerous 
charts and tablfe showing the varying extent of use, over a penod of years of the vanous classes 
of pharmaceutical preparations which have been included in the U S P and N F These charts 
were projected on a screen, and trends m use pomted out in connection with his discussion of addi 
tions and deletions appearing in the sixth edition of the Formulary 

The second speaker of the evening was Mr Marvin J Andrews Assistant Professor of 
Pharmacy m the School Professor Andrews discussed the present status of ‘U S P and N F 
Propaganda ” 

Prior to the meeting Professor Andrews had assembled for inspection an extensive array 
of pamphlets and other pnnted matter being used m the several states and cities in which localized 
efforts have been made to popularize and increase the use of U S P and N F drugs and prepara 
tions by physicians In discussing these efforts and the results obtained by the several methods 
of promotion it was pointed out that the methods adopted in Maryland were now being intro 
duced into some other states Numerous mquines have been received and copies of the pnnted 
forms used here are being requested by other pharmaceutical orgamzations interested in the pro 
motional work being earned on here Actual results obtained m Maryland to date appear 
to be better than can be demonstrated as attending some of the efforts put forth m other states 

The speaker stated that organized promotional efforts are now being earned out in fourteen 
states, with the probability existing that several other states would join this movement in the 
near future He also stated that the Maryland Committee of which he is chairman, had ar 
ranged for cooperation with a committee from the State Dental Association m promoting interest 
m prescnbing, and the use of U S P and N F products 

Informal discussion followed both addresses with the speakers cleanng up pomts for several 
members 

Under the headmg of new business President Hewing called for an expression on the part of 
members as to the advisability of holding a proposed social session during the month of May 
The consensus of opimons expressed inclined to the view that due to the imminence of other sched 
tiled pharmaceutical gatherings, and Commencement exercises at the School such a meeting 
might not attract sufficient attendance to prove successful 

In the course of above discussion the proposal was advanced by Dr Dunning that future 
meetings of the Baltimore Branch should all be held at the School of Pharmacy building instead 
of at the down town hotel m which meetmgs have been held for a number of years Dr Dunning 
recalled the thought which he had expressed at one of the earlier meetings this year when the 
question of poor attendance was being discussed to the effect that meetings might profitably be 
made less formal by the inclusion of a supply of some light refreshments to be enjoyed by mem 
bers at the conclusion of all regular business sessions Such a procedure had helped to popular 
ize the meetmgs of the local chapter of the American Chemical Society of which he is a member, 
and might well prove of equal attractiveness to members of the I ocal A Ph A Branch He also 
renewed his offer to personally donate an amount to cover the added cost of the refreshments 
served, if this would help to build up the Branch 

During the discussion which followed this proposal Dean DuMez stated that a previous 
invitation to the Branch to make use of the facilities of the School of Pharmacy for its meetmgs 
had not been accepted because some members preferred a more centrally located place of meet 
ing but that he was wilhng to renew the invitation if the membership so desired 

On motion of Dr Durming, which was seconded and earned the members present voted 
to hold future meetings, for an indeterminate expenmental penod at the School of Pharmacy 
buildmg located at Lombard and Greene Streets 

No further business bemg brought up, the meeting was adjourned and members repaired 
to the dimng hall to enjoy the excellent luncheon provided by our hosts R S Fuqua Secretary 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI STUDENT BRANCH 

The Umversity of Mississippi Branch of the American Pharmaceuticai- Associati^ 
held its April meeting in the entertamment room of the Umversity Cafetena Apnl 23 1936 
this occasion a jomt meeting was arranged with the Oxford Retail Druggists 
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An informal dinner, which preceded the regular meeting, was tendered by the Branch for 
the visitors At this dinner about twenty-five members and visitors were present The Cafe 
tena chef provided an excellent dinner which was enjoyed by all those present 

The regular meeting was called to order by President Caver The minutes of the previous 
meeting of the A Ph A Branch were read by the secretary, and approved C L Allred, chair 
man of the Membership Committee, called a special meeting of that committee Monday 

President Caver presented John Ward, of the Program Committee who mtroduced the 
mam speaker of the evenmg. Dr J R Sims, who gave an mterestmg talk on ‘ The Relationship 
between Doctors and Pharmaasts ” He showed how essential it is that physicians and pharma 
cists cooperate in every way 

Dr Sims is well qualified to discuss this subject smce he holds a pharmaceutical degree as 
well as that of M D He has had experience in both phases, havmg practiced and taught both 
medicine and pharmacy 

Peyton Jones distnbuted agars, and wit added zest to the occasion 

Middueton Longmirb, Secretary 

COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY OP MISSISSIPPI STUDENT BRANCH 

Program Commtltee — ^Joe Duckworth, Chairman, John Ward, George Furr Student 
Activities Committee — Wilham Hossley, C/iatrman, LeeTumage, L A Eaton 

Membership Committee — C L Allred, Chairman, O C Gngsby, George Kealhofer 


NEW YORK 

The May meeting of the New York Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Assocu 
T iON was held on Monday evenmg. May 11, 1936 at Columbia University, College of Pharmacy 
The meetmg was called to order at 8 30 p m by President Schaefer 
The minutes of the precedmg meeting were read and approved 

The Committee on Membership presented the following apphcations for membership in the 
Branch 

Bernard Greenberg 
George Schroder 
Jack Feldman 
J J Franz 
Frank Rapeas 
Raphael Tomshmsky 
Treasurer Currens reported a balance 

Chairman Lehman, of the Committee on Legislation and Education, reported as follows 
“Members are requested to send telegrams to State Senator Dunmgan urging the pas 
sage of the Feld Bill entitled ‘An Act to Prevent Prohibitory Pnce Cuttmg ’ Also to Speaker 
Ives to pass the 'Piper Bill' a compamon to the above 

"Also to Speaker Ives urging the passage of the ‘Dunkel Bill’ to prevent the sale at whole 
sale to retailers who are not qualified to sell drugs having poisonous, habit-fonnrag or deletenous 
qualities ” 

Chairman Stager, of the Committee on the Progress of Pharmacy, reported as follows 
On Fnday mght, May 8th, Dr Lyman C Craig, of Rockefeller Foundation, read a paper 
on ' The Alkaloids of Ergot” at the ACS meetmg 

In the May 1936, Ind and Eng Chem appears a most mterestmg article on "Germiadal 
Properties of Phenohc Compounds" by Cecil G Dunn The followmg compounds were studied 
and compared wth aght other germicidal solutions sec Amyltncresol, o-hydroxyphenylmer- 
cunc chlonde and a mixture of the two known as mercresm 

The Chemist and Druggist, Apnl 4 1936 — a short notice of the celebration in London on 
March 30th, of a “cosmetic centenary ” 

U S Patents have been issued for the following a new unc acid solvent made by reactmg 
a trihalogen acetic aldehj de with nitric acid 


Louis Block 
Sam Weiss 
Henry Jansen 
Phihp Steir 
J J Hammer 
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Alkyl ethers of 4-chloro resoreinol assigned to Lambert Pharmacal Co 

A process for converting alkali salts of phenyl alkyl barbituric acid into stable calcium 
compounds 

A compound for treatment of anemia compnsmg a neutralized solution of a highly soluble 
ferrous salt in water and glycerin, assigned to Chappel Bros 

A dried morganic gel for internal use for treatment of toxemia, assigned to Davidson Chemi 

cal Co 

A practically tasteless quinine, compound The 2,3 dihydroxy naphthalene o monoace 
tate of quimne Assigned to Hoffmann La Roche Co 

The secretary reported on a meeting of the Executive Committee The presentation of 
the Remington Medal was discussed It was decided to make the award at a banquet on June 9, 
1936, if possible The secretary was appointed as chairman of the committee m charge 

The president appointed Mr Maistelman as chairman of a committee to study the ques 
tion of ways and means of increasing attendance at the regular meetmgs 

The president then introduced the guest speaker of the evenmg Mr Saul Caspe, associate 
duector of Research Phihp Moms Co , Ltd , who spoke on "The Influence of Hygroscopic Agents 
on Imtation from Cigarette Smoke ” 

The talk was a report on the results of research work performed m the laboratories of 
Columbia University 

The most commonly used hygroscopic agent is glycenn The burning of glycerin, how 
ever, forms among other products, a highly imtatmg and toxic substance Another hygroscopic 
agent is diethylene glycol 

The imtant properties of smoke from cigarettes treated respectively with glycenn and 
diethylene glycol were studied A smoking machme was so constructed as to duplicate normal 
smokmg conditions The smoke from the cigarette is bubbled through a suitable liquid To 
compare the imtant properties of the smoke some of this solution is injected into one eye of a 
rabbit The resulting edema of the conjunctiva of that eye gives a measure of the imtant proper 
ties of the smoke Based on a large number of expenments, the conclusion was reached that 
cigarettes m which diethylene glycol was used as the hygroscopic agent were much less imtating 
than cigarettes m which glycenn was used 

These tests were repeated, using several brands of cigarettes on the market with the same 
result that is, the edema produced by glycenn treated cigarettes was substantially the same re 
gardless of method of manufacture 

Chmcal mvestigations were conducted by a number of doctors, of whom the majority 
were nose and throat specialists A large number of trustworthy subjects were selected, each of 
whom was suffering from congestion of the nose, throat, mouth or lungs In every case the pa 
tients had been smoking glycenn treated cigarettes They were taken off their habitual cigarettes 
and given cigarettes in which diethylene glycol was used as a hygroscopic agent Penodic 
examinations were made until the congestion had improved or cleared up Then the patients 
were given a new supply of cigarettes exactly the same in all respects except that they were 
glycenn treated instead of diethylene glycol treated The patients were unaware of the change 
The results were conclusive, while usmg diethylene glycol treated cigarettes a defimte improve 
ment was obtamed On returning to the glycenn treated cigarettes, in most cases, there was a 
qmck return to the congested condition 

In conclusion it was stated that 'Tests on rabbits’ eyes and a man s nose throat mouth 
and lungs showed conclusively that the imtation caused by smoke from diethylene glycol treated 
cigarettes is much less than that from glycenn treated cigarettes 

After the speaker had fimshed his address, there was quite a discussion among the members 
on this subject Finally a nsmg vote of thanks was accorded the speaker and the meeting 
adjourned 

Horace T F Givens, Secretary 


Authors of papers for the meeting in Dallas will please send m titles and abstracts 
promptly 



Association Business 

AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION, 1935-1936 

Office of the Secretary, 2215 Constitution Ave , Washington, D C 
LETTER NO 22 

May 22 1936 

To the Members of the Council 

140 Use of Text of N F VI Motion No 63 (Council Letter No 21, page 471) has been 

earned and Dr Sugar has been so advised • 

Messrs Lea and Febiger have requested permission to use the text of the N F VI m a 
revised edition of Prof Charles H Roger’s book on pharmaceutical chemistry Chairman DuMez 
wntes as follows 

"In response to your letter of the 14th, it is stated that I have gone over the 
proof sheets of the revised edition of Professor Roger’s book on pharmaceutical 
chemistry which you sent me I find that the book is not matenally changed from 
the original and therefore recommend to the Council that he be granted permission 
to use portions of the text of the N F VI for comment, and that the same fee be 
charged as before ’’ 

(Motion No 67) It is moved by DuMez that Lea and Febiger be granted permission to 
use portions of the text of the N F VI in a revision of a book on pharmaceutical chemistry bv 
Charles H Rogers with the customary acknowledgment and at the usual fee of S5 00 

141 Corrections tn N F VI Motion No 64 (Council Letter No 21, page 472) has 
been earned and arrangements have been made with Mack Pnntmg Company for the printing 
and distribution of the list and for corresponding corrections in the plates before the second pant- 
ing of N F VI 

142 Election of Members Motion No 65 (Council Letter No 21, page 472) has been 
earned and appheants for membership numbered 336 to 349 inclusive, are declared elected 

143 Request for Additional Compensation on Account of Printing and Binding the N F VI 
A vote IS called for on Motion No 66 (Council Letter No 21, page 472) 

Dr Fischelis commented, and very correctly so, that any agreement to pay any sum in 
excess of the contract should be paid with the understandmg that if dunng the term of the con 
tract there are any reductions m cost, the Association should be credited with the decreases 

The contract provides for such adjustments, either higher or lower and the paces includ- 
ing labor and mateaals will be checked as each pantmg of N F VI is billed The additional 
compensation requested in this instance apphes only to the first panting of 25 000 copies and does 
not change the terms of the contract or the specifications thereunder 

Dr Dunmng, although m favor of paying the additional compensation under the circum- 
stances, inqmred whether a decrease in compulsory wage would be credited to the Association 
No other comments were received 

144 Stock of N F VI The secretary checked the report of the Mack Panting Company 
coveang the first panting of N F VI, on May 19th in Easton, Pa 25 101 copies were panted, 
21,567 copies had been sold, and 3534 copies were in stock with either the five sub distabutors, 
the bmders or the Mack Panting Company, as covered by proper certificates 25,000 copies 
Mere billed on January 16th and the over run of 101 copies or less will be billed when it is deter- 
mined how many copies, if any, are damaged 

145 Committee on Pharmacy Week Chairman Hogstad appeared before the Council 
at Its meeting on December 5 1935, and discussed certain proposed modifications in the plan for 
Pharmacy Week (see Council Letter No 10, page 1110) at which time he was requested to give 
the proposals further consideration and to submit them by mail at a later date 

Attached is a Suggested Plan for the Reorgamzation of the Pharmacy Week Movement and 
an accompanying letter as submitted by Chairman Hogstad 
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With respect to 

Recommendalton No 2 — ^The National Association of Retail Druggists has increased its 
1936 appropriation for the Committee on Pharmacy Week to S500 00 (from S250 00) to match an 
equal increase by the A Ph A which provides the amount requested 

Recommendalton No 8 — Arrangements have been made to take care of correspondence 
and fihng, as proposed 

Recommendation No 11 — ^Arrangements have been made with the N A R D to prepare 
and issue jointly the ten Merit Certificates for retail pharmacists av arded for the 1935 Contest 

In order to bnng the Suggested Plan before the Council, the following motion is oflfered 
and the members are invited to forward comments and suggestions as promptly as possible 
These will be submitted m letter form and a vote on the motion wiU be called for later 

{Motion No 68) It is moved by Kelly that the Suggested Plan for the Reorganization of 
the Pharmacy Week Movement, as submitted by Chairman Hogstad, be approved 

146 Applicants for Membership The following applications, properly endorsed and 
accompanied with the first year s dues have been received 

No 350, Frank H Overton 4648 Hollywood Blvd Holljrwood, Cahf , No 351, Virgil 
Gordon Smder, Campana Corp , Batavia, 111 , No 352, Joseph August Gauer, Fntzsche Bros , 
Inc Chicago 111 , No 353, Edward Rosendahl, 148 Lafayette St , New York, N Y , No 354 
Agostino Caimi, 2030 E Willard St Philadelphia Penna , No 355, John Willard Jester, 6117 
FairhiU St , Philadelphia, Pa , No 356 Bert S Kleinsmger, 2601 Jerome Ave , Bronx NYC, 
No 357 James Hing Chu 47 Mott St , New York N Y , No 358 Evelyn Leone Wall, 114 So 
7th East St Salt Lake City, Utah, No 359, Marion S Alley, 1926 Eye St , N W , Washington 
D C, No 360 Tony Joseph Rosetti Box 156, University, Miss 

{Motion No 69) Vote on applications for membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 

E F Kelly, Secretary 

BULLETIN NO 12, 1935, 1936 May 18, 1936 

corrections in the N F VI 

Since the National Formulary, Sixth Edition, was issued in December 1935, many inter 
ested persons have read the book very critically, and qmte a number of corrections in the text have 
been suggested 

These proposed corrections mcluded simple typographical errors a few errors m the toler 
ance figures for the alcohohc content of certain galemcal preparations and a few changes in dose 
statements 

The Committee on National Formulary has given each of the suggestions very careful 
consideration and has compiled a list of 54 corrections to be made in the first printing of the N F 
VI, bearmg official coupons with senal numbers from 100,001 to 125,000 The corrections have 
been approved by the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association and will be made in 
subsequent pnntmgs of the N F VI 

A hst of these corrections, pnnted on one side of the sheet, is available, without cost, and 
IS so arranged that the sheets can be inserted in the front of the N F VI, or that each correction 
can be cut out and pasted over the wording it is to replace 

Requests for the hst of Corrections m the N F VI may be sent to Mack Prmtmg Company 
Easton, Penna , or to the American Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Constitution Avenue 
Washmgton, D C , and must be accompanied by a self addressed stamped envelope to insure delivery 

E F Kelly, Secretary 

NATIONAL PHARMACY WEEK EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

To the Members of the Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association 

Attached is a suggested plan for the reorganization of the National Pharmacy Week Move 
ment At the request of Dr E F Kelly, I presented a suggested plan at the December meeting 
of the Council The present suggested plan is a modification of the plan as submitted at that 
time in which it will be noted that several of the features that were somewhat controversial m 
character have been elimina ted 
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In view of the fact that the time has amved for issuing a release to the pharmaceutical 
press, I shall deem it a great favor if you will kindly advise as to the action of the Council on the 
plan as submitted at this time 

Anton Hogstad, Jr , Chatrman, 

National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee 

SUGGESTED PLAN FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL PHARMACY 

WEEK MOVEMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

The National Pharmacy Week Movement as founded by the late Dr Robert J Ruth, 
celebrated its eleventh annual observance during the week of October 21, 1935 Dunng the 
course of the past eleven years the chairmanship of this movement has been held by Robert J 
Ruth, E L Newcomb andAnton Hogstad, Jr 

The question as to whether the National Pharmacy Week Movement should be contmued 
m the future has been raised quite frequently by educators, retail pharmacists, association officers 
and others This has recavcd serious consideration by the National Pharmacy Week Executive 
Committee and the Committee feels that the Movement should be contmued in the future In 
spite of many handicaps the Movement has accomplished a great deal in the past and it would 
appear to offer many opportunities for the future, provided certain changes are made m its set up 

Dunng the first two or three years thousands upon thousands of retail pharmacists took 
an active part in the observances of the National Pharmacy Week Movement Many of these 
individuals, however, conducted highly commercialized drug stores and they did not have a love 
of the profession at heart They were only interested in secunng the local, state and national 
prizes After making tno or three unsuccessful attempts, they lost mterest and ceased to par 
licipate m the Movement 

There has been, therefore, dunng the past eleven years, a distmct settling process taking 
place, wherein one notes that those mdividuals who possess a love of the profession at heart and 
who are not particularly interested m pnzes have taken a very active interest This has been 
especially noticeable m the past two or three years, which, according to all reports, have been quite 
outstandmg The National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee is sabsfied with these condi- 
tions for the future of the Movement depends upon the support of the professionally mchned 
pharmacists 

The Committee believes that our colleges of pharmacy should take an active interest m the 
Movement m order to give it an academic atmosphere It is very gratifymg to note the coopera- 
tion of the deans m conductmg "Open House’’ dunng Pharmacy Week, m presenting commimity 
and radio talks and m other activities A number of colleges of pharmacy haxe prepared attrac- 
tive professional wmdow displays which have been featured m public libranes and m promment 
community windows 

It has been deemed advisable m the hght of these facts to make certain changes m the 
set up of the National Pharmacy Week Movement and a discussion of the proposed modifications 
follows for your considerabon 

Recommendation No 1 — Name — ^That the present name, “National Pharmacy Week," be 
retamed 

Many suggestions have been received relative to a possible change of name, as many object 
to mcludmg the word "week ’’ It is felt, by some that the retention of the word "week" identi- 
fies the Movement as just another week among a score of annual observances participated m by 
many groups 

It IS our opimon, however, that the present name should be retamed, for it has been firmly 
estabUshed m the imnds of the drug trade industry and its disadvantages can be offset, at least in 
part, by a constructive program 

Recommendation No 2 — Finances — ^The chairman of the National Pharmacy Week Execu- 
tive Committee recommended m his report presented at the 1935 Convention of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association that the sum of SIOOO 00 be furnished the Committee annually to 
carry on the work of the National Pharmacy Week Movement To date this Committee has 
received but S500 00 per year, which has been found qmte inadequate 
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Many persons have suggested that a fund be established by appealing to manufacturers 
but this has been deemed inadvisable 

Recommendation No 3 — National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee Membership — That 
the president of the American Pharmaceutical Association appoint a committee of seven 
members including two representatives of the National Association of Retail Druggists to con 
tinue to be known as The National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee ” 

Recommendation No 4 — International in Scope — That the American Pharmaceutical 
Association through its National Pharmacy Week Committee encourage pharmaceutical 
associations throughout the world to observe an annual Pharmacy Week Dunng the next fen 
months the chairman of the Committee will enter into correspondence with the presidents or 
secretanes of all foreign pharmaceutical associations to ascertain whether or not these associa 
tions sponsor Pharmacy Week movements and if not will encourage them to do so 

Recommendation No 5 — Stationery — ^That the National Pharmacy Week Committee em 
ploy the official stationery of the American Pharmaceutical Association, with such modifi 
cations as are deemed necessary relative to the names of committees etc and that the names of 
foreign pharmacy week committees be included on the Pharmacy Week stationery 

Recommendation No 6 — National Pharmacy Week Executive Office — That the activities of 
the National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee be conducted from the American Institute 
OF Pharmacx at 2215 Constitution Avenue Washington D C instead of from the present office 
at Rahway New Jersey At the present time it is indicated on the stationery that the office is at 
2215 Constitution Avenue and all correspondence is relayed to Rahway New Jersey 

Recommendation No 7 — Fund for Executive Office — That the President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association appoint a committee of five to raise a fund for the purpose of fur 
nishing this office 

Recommendation No S — Part Time Secretary for Executive Office — That the American 
Pharmaceutical Association provide the National Pharmacy Week Committee with neces 
sary secretanal service to attend to correspondence and filing in the Pharmacy Week Office 

Recommendation No 9 — Window Display Contest — That the National Pharmacy Week 
Window Display Contest be continued in the future in accordance with the suggestions set forth 
under Rules of Contest ” 

Recommendation No 10 — Prizes — That three prizes be offered in connection ivith the 
National Pharmacy Week Window Display Contest as follows 

1 Federal Wholesale Druggists Association Robert J Ruth Memorial Trophy for the 
best professional window display prepared and featured by a retail pharmacist 

2 An attractive banner and stand presented by the American Pharmaceutical As 
sociation for the best professional window display prepared and featured by a local county or 
state pharmaceutical organization 

3 An attractive banner and stand presented by the American Pharmaceutical As 
sociation for the best professional window display prepared and featured by a reputable school or 
college of pharmacy 

Recommendation No 11 — Merit Certificates — That the practice of the American Pharaia 
CEUT iCAL Association and the National Association of Retail Druggists of awardmg merit certifi 
cates jointly for the ten next best window displays prepared by retail pharmaeists be continued 
with three additional certificates for the three next best displays prepared by local county or state 
pharmaceutical organizations and three certificates for the three next best displays prepared by 
reputable schools or colleges of pharmacy 

Recommendation No 12 — Advisory Committee — That the present Advisory Committee 
consisting of the presidents and secretaries of state pharmaceutical associations be retained 

Recommendation No 13 — Cooperating Groups — ^That the following groups cooperate with 
the National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee 

1 National Association of Retail Druggists 

2 American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 

3 National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research 

4 National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 

5 National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
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6 Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association 

7 Amenean Pliarinaceutical Manufacturers’ Association 

8 American Drug Manufacturers’ Association 

9 Editors of United States Pharmaceutical Journals 

Recommendaiton No 14 — Prestdenhal Broadcast — That the President of the American 
Pharmacbuticae Association deliver an annual Pharmacy Week message over a national hook- 
up on the Saturday or Sunday evening pnor to the inauguration of Pharmacy Week, it being 
understood that the arrangements for this broadcast will be made by the Chairman of the National 
Pharmacy Week Executive Committee 

Recommendation No 15 — Pharmaceutical Press — That the pharmaceutical press be asked 
to continue the splendid support it has furnished the National Pharmacy Week Movement in the 
past and that editors be encouraged to issue special Pharmacy Week issues of pharmaceutical 
journals 

Recommendation No 16 — That the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association be en 
couraged to prepare and distnbute Pharmacy Week Maps as they have been doing in former 
years 

Recommendation No 17 — Professional in Character — That members of the drug trade 
fratermty. through the agency of bulletins, pharmaceutical press, talks, etc , be urged to keep the 
Pharmacy Week Movement stnctly professional at all times 

Recommendation No IS — Radio Committee — ^That the president of the American Phar 
J tACEUTiCAL Association appoint a committee of three members to be known as the American 
Pharaiaceutical Association Radio Committee, the purpose of the committee being to make a 
study of radio programs, especially those in connection with the Pharmacy Week Movement 
and to prepare a constructive report on pharmaceutical radio programs 

Recommendation No 19 — Pharmacy Week Exhibit at Conventions of the American Pharma- 
cetUtcal Association — That the chairman of the National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee 
appoint a committee whose duty shall be to prepare a professional exhibit, to be known as the 
‘Pharmacy Week Exhibit ” at the annual conventions of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 

Recommendation No 20 — Pharmacy Week Brochure — That the National Pharmacy Week 
Executive Committee prepare and distnbute a Pharmacy Week booklet contaimng necessary 
information relative to the annual observance 

Recommendation No 21 — Monthly National Pharmacy Week Bulletin — That the National 
Pharmacy Week Executive Committee prepare and release to the pharmaceutical press monthly 
mimeographed bulletins to encourage retail pharmacists to greater professional activity and to 
inform them of matters pertaining to the Pharmacy Week Movement 

Recommendation No 22 — Pharmacy Week Human Interest Appeal Stones — ^That owing 
to the wide spread interest in the mimeographed human interest appeal stories as released by the 
National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee in the past the Committee enlarge upon this 
phase of Pharmacy Week activities by increasing the number of these stones and bj charging 
per copy post paid, if found necessary 

Recommendation No 23 — State, County and Local Pharmacy Week Committees — That the 
National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee arrange for state county and local Pharmacy 
Week committees through state, county and local pharmaceutical organizations 

Recommendation No 24 — Newspaper Editorials — That the National Pharmacy Week 
Executive Committee arrange for the preparation and distnbution of a senes of editonals rela 
tive to Pharmacy Week for daily and weekly newspapers 

Recommendation No 25 — High School Essay Contests — ^That the National Pharmacy Week 
Executive Committee encourage high school essay contests throughout the United States and that 
a Pharmacy Week Essay Contest Committee be appointed by the Chairman of the National Phar- 
macy Week Executive Committee 

Recommendation No 26 — Greetings to Associations Assembled in Conventions — That night 
letters be telegraphed to secretanes of the following associations when in convention to extend 
greetings and to stimulate interest in Pharmacy Week activities 
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1 National Association of Retail Druggists 

2 National Association of Wholesale Druggists 

3 Federal ^Tiolesale Druggists’ Association 

4 American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association 

5 State Pharmaceutical Associations 

6 Amencan Drug Manufacturers’ Association 

Recommendalton No 27 — Rules of Contest — Rule No 1 The Contest is open to the 
followmg 

Class I — Retail pharmacists who are proprietors of one or more retail drug institutions 
maintaining prescription departments 

Class II — Local county and state pharmaceutical associations 
Class III — Colleges of pharmacy 

Rtde No 2 Class I — The display must be featured by a proprietor of a retail pharmacy 
maintaining a prescription department The display must be featured in one of the window dis 
play spaces 

Class II — The display must be exhibited in a prominent and suitable display space which 
IS not maintained by a member or members of the drug-trade fraternity such as retail drug stores 
and wholesale drug houses 

Cldss III — The display must be featured in a prominent and suitable display space which is 
not maintained by a member or members of the drug trade fraternity such as retail drug stores 
and wholesale drug houses 

Rule No 3 All displays must be strictly professional depicting one or more aspects of 
the profession of pharmacy, t e the romance of pharmacy, scientific achievements, pharmacj 
in relation to public health pharmaceutical education and the pharmacist and the law 

Rule No 4 The display must be conceived and developed by or under direction of the 
individual or group entering it m the contest 

Rule No 5 A photograph of any display previously submitted in a local, county, state 
or national Pharmacy Week contest will be declared ineligible 

Rule No 6 Displays should be as free as possible from advertising material and trade 
packages and will be judged accordingly 

Rule No 7 A photograph or photographs of displays should be as free as possible from 
commercial advertisements either on the interior or extenor of the mstitution 

Rule No S Photographs submitted should be, if possible 8 x 10 mches in size and should 
be made by a commercial photographer 

Rule No 9 All photographs submitted will become the property of the American Phar 
MACEUTicAL ASSOCIATION for Its histoncal records No photographs will be returned. 

Rule No 10 Photographs will be judged according to the following points 


(a) 

Interpretative thought 

10 points 

(6) 

Human interest appeal 

10 points 

W 

Balance harmony, color scheme 

10 points 

(d) 

Educational value 

10 points 

W 

Professional value 

10 points 

(/) 

Conciseness and clarity of expression 

10 pomts 

(g) 

Value to pharmacy from allied professional point of view 

10 pomts 

{h) 

Ongmahty 

10 points 

(») 

Techmeal accuracy 

10 points 

0) 

Ownership of materials 

10 points 


Possible Total 

100 points 


Rule No 11 Photographs should be accompamed by a letter of transmittal on the sta 
tionery of the contestant and the letter should bear the signature of the contestant 

Rule No 12 Class I — Photographs and letter of transmittal should be mailed to the 
secretary of the respective state pharmaceutical association on or before November 15th of the 
current year 
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Class II — Photographs and letter of transmittal should be mailed to the secretary of the 
respective state pharmaceutical association on or before November 15th of the current year 

Class III — Photograph and letter of transmittal should be mailed to the secretary of the 
respective state pharmaceutical association on or before November 15th of the current year 

Rule No 13 Photographs of displays entered in the contest should not appear in the 
pharmaceutical press tmtil the report of the Contest Committee is annoimced by the chairman of 
the National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee 

Anton Hogstad, Jr , Chairman, 

National Pharmacy Week Executive Committee 


Concluded from page 460, May Journal, A Ph A 
TABLE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF ISO-ALCOHOLIC ELIXIR, N F VI * ‘ 


Low Alcoholic 

High Alcoholic 

Suitable as Vehicle for Preparations 

EUxir 

Elixir 

of the Following Alcoholic Strengths 

1 volume 

None 

0-10 per cent 

4 volumes 

1 volume 

10-20 per cent 

3 volumes 

1 volume 

20-30 per cent 

2 volumes 

1 volume 

30-40 per cent 

1 volume 

1 volume 

40-50 per cent 

1 volume 

2 volumes 

60-60 per cent 

1 volume 

3 volumes 

60-70 per cent 

1 volume 

4 volumes 

70-80 per cent 

None 

1 volume 

80-95 per cent 


* For Prescnption department 

’ Issued by the U S P -N F Publicity Committees of the Maryland Pharmaceutical 
Association and Baltimore Retail Druggists’ Association 

Note Iso Alcoholic Ehxir is mtended to serve as a general vehicle for various medica- 
ments that require solvents of different alcoholic strengths When, therefore Iso-Alcoholic 
Elixu- IS specified m a prescnption, that proportion of its two mgredients is to be used that wdl 
produce a perfect solution 

For liquid galenicals, the alcoholic strength of Iso Alcoholic Elixir to be used is approxi- 
mately the same as that of the menstruum or solvent employed in the preparation of the galenical 

When galenicals of different alcoholic strengths are used in the same prescription, the Iso- 
Alcohohc Elixir to be used is to be of such alcoholic strength as to secure the best solution possible 
under the circumstances This will generally be found to be the average of the alcoholic strengths 
of the several ingredients 

For non extractive substances, the lowest alcoholic strength of Iso-Alcohohc Elixir that will 
yield a perfect solution should be chosen 

Alcoholic Strength of Frbquentll Used Fluidbxtracts, Spirits and Tinctures 

U S P Flmdextracts 


Fluidextractum 

Alcoholic Content, 


Average Dose 

Cannabis 

75-S5% 

0 1 

cc - 1 Vj 

minims 

Cascane Sagrad-c 

20-24% 

1 

cc - 15 

mmims 

Cascara: Sagrad® Aromaticum 

17-19% 

2 

cc - 30 

minims 

Ergot® 

37-42% 

2 

cc - 30 

mimms 

Glycyirhiza. 

20-24% 

2 

cc - 30 

minims 

Ipecacuanh® 

28-33% 

0 06 

cc - 1 

(Expectorant) 



1 

cc - 15 

(Emetic) 

Sarsapanll® 

37-42% 

2 

cc - 30 

minims 

Zingibens 

69-76% 

06 

cc- 10 

minims 

Fluidextractum 

N F Flmdextracts 




Aconiti 

60-66% 

0 06 cc - 1 

minim 

Belladonn® Folii 

57-63% 

0 06 cc - 1 

mmim 
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Buchu 

Cimicifugs 

Colchici Cormi 

Colchici Semmis 

Gossypii Radicis Corticis 

Gnndelise 

Hydrastis 

Hyoscyami 

Lobelia: 

Rhei 

SarsapanllT: Compositum 
Senega: 

ValerianiE 
Viburni Opuli 

Tinctura 

Aconiti 

Belladonna: 

Capsici 

Cardamomi Coniposita 
Cinchonse Composita 
Colchici Seminis 
Digitalis 
Fern Chlondi 
Gentians Composita 
Hyoscyami 
Nucis Vomics 
Opii 

Opii Camphorata 
Rhei Aromatica 
Scills 
Stramonii 
Valerian® 

1 inctitra 

Aloes 

Asafcetid® 

Caliunb® 

Cannabis 

Cimicifug® 

Gelsemii 

Guaiaci 

Guaiaci Amnioniata 

Hydrastis 

Lobeli® 

Sanguman® 

Strophanthi 
Valerian® Amraoniata 

Spintus 

Aithylis Nitntis 
Amraoni® Aromaticus 
Camphor® 

Chloroformi 
Glycerylis Tnnitratis 
Menth® Pipent® 
Menth® Vindis 

Spjntus 

Athens 

iEthens Compositus 
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71-78% 

2 

71-78% 

1 

51-57% 

0 25 

53-58% 

02 

71-78% 

2 

57-63% 

2 

51-57% 

2 

57-63% 

02 

36-42% 

0 1 

55-63% 

1 

32-38% 

2 

51-57% 

1 

61-68% 

1 

51-57% 

2 

U S P Tinctures 

65-70% 

06 

65-70% 

06 

80-85% 

05 

45-47% 

4 

56-62% 

4 

59-63% 

2 

67-72% 

1 

58-64% 

06 

43-47% 

4 

65-69% 

2 

67-72% 

1 

17-19% 

06 

43-46% 

4 

43-46% 

4 

64-67% 

1 

64-70% 

0 75 

66-70% 

4 

N F Tinctures 

44-48% 

2 

78-85% 

1 

58-62% 

4 

85-90% 

1 

79-85% 

4 

70-75% 

03 

78-82% 

4 

58-64% 

2 

57-63% 

8 

44^7% 

1 

66-72% 

1 

88-92% 

05 

62-65% 

2 

U S P Spirits 

85-93% 

2 

62-68% 

2 

80-87% 

1 

85-91% 

2 

88-95% 

0 06 

79-85% 

1 

79-85% 

1 

N F Spirits 

60-65% 

4 

58-63% 

4 
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cc - 

30 

minims 

cc - 

15 

minims 

cc - 

4 

minims 

cc - 

3 

minims 

cc - 

30 

mmims 

cc - 

30 

minims 

cc - 

30 

minims 

cc - 

3 

mmims 

cc - 

I'A 

minims 

cc - 

15 

minims 

cc - 

30 

minims 

cc - 

15 

minims 

cc - 

15 

minims 

cc - 

30 

minims 

cc - 

10 

minims 

cc - 

10 

mmims 

cc - 

8 

minims 

cc - 

60 

minims 

cc - 

60 

minims 

cc “ 

30 

minims 

cc “ 

15 

minims 

cc - 

10 

mmims 

cc - 

60 

mimms 

cc - 

30 

mmims 

cc “ 

15 

mmims 

cc - 

10 

minims 

cc “ 

60 

minims 

cc - 

60 

minims 

cc - 

15 

mmims 

cc - 

12 

minims 

cc - 

60 

minims 

cc - 

30 

mmims 

cc ~ 

15 

mmims 

cc - 

60 

mmims 

cc - 

15 

minims 

cc - 

60 

mmims 

cc - 

5 

mmims 

cc - 

60 

mmims 

cc - 

30 

mmims 

cc -120 

minims 

cc - 

15 

minims 

cc “ 

15 

minims 

cc - 

8 

minims 

cc - 

30 

minims 

cc - 

30 

mmims 

cc — 

30 

minims 

cc - 

15 

minims 

cc - 

30 

minims 

cc - 

1 

mmim 

cc - 

15 

mimms 

cc - 

15 

mimms 

cc - 

60 

mimms 

cc - 

00 

minims 
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THE INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL FEDERATION 

meeting of the bureau 

Meetings of the International Committee on Specialties and of the International Pharma 
ceutical Federation ivere held at Cambndge (England) during the last week of May, nine coim 
tnes were represented by delegates We are taking the liberty of abstracting from the report 
in the Ptiarmacenhcal Journal of June 6th 

Chairman L van Italhe presided over the three sessions of the Commission on Specialties 
A new edition of the treatise on methods of analysis of propnetary medicines is to be published 
m German, another volume on a scheme for carrying out the methods of analysis is under con 



Left to Right Mrs Rismg (Stockholm) Mme Host Madsen, M G Barthet (Paris), 
Prof L van Italhe (Leyden), Dr T Potjewijd (The Hague), Mme Heressey, Prof Dr H 
Heressey (Paris) Mr E Saville Peck, Dr J J Hofman (The Hague), Dr E H6st Madsen, 
President (Copenhagen), Dr A Schraierer (Berlin), Herr Genicker, Mme Chalmeta, Dr Weis 
(Vienna), Prof Chalmeta (Madrid) — The Pharmaceuhcal Journal 

sideration, the Commission also agreed to compile information on research which had been done 
on thermostability of chemicals used for mjection 

President Dr Host Madsen presided at the sessions of the Bureau, the work accomplished 
and that for future investigations was discussed "Dispensatonum Danicum,’’ of Danish pharma- 
cists, IS issued to doctors as a guide to prescribing galenicals and pharmacopceial chemicals 

The Bureau has obtained information on the practice of pharmacy and now will investigate 
the legal responsibilities of the pharmacists and the practice in countries represented in the 
Federation The 25th anmversary meeting of the Federation will be held in Copenhagen in 
August or September of 1937 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
The Association met in Philadelphia at the 
Bellevue Stratford, an extensive exhibit was 
a feature Among the speakers were Mercer 
B Tate, Jr , on "Fair Trade and Its Legal 
Aspects,” Edward J Hughes on Diversity in 
the Practice of Pharmacy,' E Fullerton Cook 
on U S P XI, and Relationship to Other Books 
of Standards,” Noel E Foss on "Chemical 
Phases That Pharmacists Should Know Regard 
mg New Pharmacopceial Products ’ Adley B 
Nichols, on Scope and Value of the National 
Formulary to the Practicing Physician and 
Dentist,” Louis Saalbach on Value of the 


National Formulary to the Pharmacist,” H 
Evert Kendig, on Practical Uses of the U S P 
andN F from the Vieivpoint of the Physiaan , ’ 
Rowland Jones on National Legislation ” 

A series of valuable papers and a symposium 
on Vitamins featured the annual event 

President Harry E Wertz presided at the 
banquet. Dr Wilmer Krusen was toast 
master and Congressman Wright Patman, 
speaker of the occasion Guests of Honor 
were Mayor Davis Wilson, Chief Justice 
John W Kephart Mrs Lucretia Blankenburg 
Robert P Fischehs, Rowland Jones Jr E P 
Kelly, Mercer B Tate Jr , George C Yeager 



Editorial Notes 


SENATE BILL 4390 NOW ON CONSENT 
CALENDAR 

The Calendar of June 18th reports that 
S 4390 has been placed on the 'Consent 
Calendar ” and it is reasonable to assume that 
the BiU -which prondes commissions for 16 
pharmacists will be enacted before the close of 
Congress This is a forward step in the ad- 
vancement of pharmacists for which the 
AirERiCAN Pharmaceutical Association has 
been working for years See April Journal 
page 380 May number, pages 477 478 and 479 
The Sheppard Bill was finally passed on June 
19th It provides as stated, for commission- 
mg 16 graduate pharmacists as second lieu- 
tenants 

The Robinson-Patman Bill was passed and 
signed by the President 

In the closmg rush of Congress (June 20th) 
the Food and Drugs Bill was killed when the 
House refused to agree to the conference re- 
port The battle for passage of the legislation 
was led by Chairman Rayburn (Texas) of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee 
The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion restated its belief at Portland that the 
present food and drugs act is too limited m its 
scope to afford the public the proper protection 
in the matter of food and drugs and cosmetics 
and that the Association endorse the bill now 
before Congress known as S-5 substantially m 
the form m which it passed the Senate and urge 
uts prompt enactment, and its officers are m- 
/ structed to cooperate as fully as possible with 
all other agencies ha-ving this end m view and 
that a copy of this resolution be immediately 
sent to the chairmen of the committees havmg 
the bill in charge Every effort m that direc- 
tion was made by the Association to secure 
enactment which failed as stated above after 
favorable action had previously been taken 
by the Senate and House on this important 
legislation 

VISIT TO CITY OF MEXICO 

O G Cohn, member of the American Phar 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in Mexico -writes 
that if any pharmacists wish to nsit Mexico 
he would like to be advised of the names of the 
visitors the number and approximate date of 
their arrival He will be glad to help in se- 
curing hotel reservations Those -wishing to 
drive by the Mexico Laredo Road may obtain 
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information at the border from Association 
Automo-whstica Mexicana 

UNDER SIX FLAGS 

"Beautifnlly impressive is the ceremony 
first staged June 6, 1936, at the Texas Cen 
t en nial Central Exposition, where the six flags 
under which Texas has served were flung to the 
breeze Wisely the Centenmal management 
has elected to mamtam the flag raismg through 
out the period of the exposition With the 
formal retreat and guard mount ceremomes of 
the military and naval umts the flag raismg 
will become a colorful remembrance for every 
•visitor 

' The SIX flags play an important and attrac 
tive part m the decorative plan of the entire 
exposition The huge banners floating in the 
breeze on the esplanade remmd every specta 
tor that here is a State that was once a colony 
of two great nations part of Mexico, an inde- 
pendent Republic and a commonwealth m two 
Repubhcs ” 

THE ADDICTION TO CODEINE 

In a comprehensive article m the Medical 
Record for May 20th, Iwan Ostromislensky 
places codeine among the group of opiates 
causmg addiction He concludes his article 
by saymg ‘ The symptoms of withdrawal in 
codeine and in morphme addicts are substan 
tially the same ” Terry’s report and Himmels 
bach s recently pubhshed observations show 
the symptoms do not differ raatenally, not 
only m them nature, but also m their intensity 
Comment is made because the report differs 
from that quite generally accepted In the 
body of the paper it is stated that ‘ in moderate 
doses codeine can be injected daily m the or 
gamsm of a man over a much longer penod of 
time than can morphme without creating the 
danger of addiction ” 

STOLEN ORDER FORMS FOR 
NARCOTICS 

Narcotic Circulars report on lost and stolen 
order forms They ad-vise if such forms are 
presented that they be forwarded to the 
Treasury Department, office of the Commis 
sioner of Narcotics or advise the Commissioner 
of the names on the forms and the name 
and quantity of each item of narcotic drug 
requested 

Pharmacists desire to be helpful in exposing 
illegal vendors 
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Professor I M Kolthofi, head of the divi- 
sion of analytical chemistry at the Uraversity 
of Minnesota, is giving a senes of lectures at 
Charles Umversity, Prague Later, he expects 
to visit Holland, before his return about the 
middle of August 

Dr Elmer D Merrill, of Harvard University, 
m an address before a Washington audience of 
scientists contended that botany is the oldest 
of the sciences He stated that the men of 
the old school had to know plants in the woods 
they inhabited, which were good for food and 
medicine and those that were poisonous He 
contended that the early wntings along these 
Imes were for the purpose of making their 
knowledge a matter of record 
The 96th birthday of Wilhelm Bodemann 
was celebrated on June 4th by the Chicago 
Veteran Druggists’ Association The Veteran 
was present on the occasion and he was toasted 
by Samuel C Henry who is again making his 
home in Chicago 

Sur Henry Wellcome was in Milwaukee re- 
cently on his way back to England after a 
visit to his old fnends Drs Charles and William 
Mayo at Rochester, Mum He was tendered 
a luncheon at the Schroeder Hotel by a group 
of nine Milwaukee pharmaceutical leaders 
Sir Henry was bom near Almond Wis 85 
years ago the son of a missionary among the 
Indians 

H C Christensen, secretary of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy, was in 
Dallas recently in the interest of Medicine 
Dentistry and Pharmacy at the Centenmal 
The exhibit at the Dallas show will be less 
extensive than the one in Chicago This is on 
account of the limited space available for the 
exhibit, however, the exhibit will be of interest 
to every one connected with pharmacy and the 
drug trade, as well as laymen The progress 
of pharmacy will be shown along with that of 
medicine and dentistry 

Miss Esther H Barney, who was in charge 
of the pharmacy exhibit at the Century of 
Progress Exposition through both summers of 
Its operation and who contributed greatly to 
Its success, will be m charge of the phannacv 
exhibit at the Texas Centennial Miss Barney 
IS a graduate registered pharmacist and a gradu- 
ate nurse and has had wide experience in these 
two important fields of public health 
Dr John C Krantx, Jr , will speak before 
Maryland Pharmaceutical Association (meets 


in Baltimore, June 23rd-26th) on "Relation 
ship of Pharmacology to the Practice of Medi 
cine ” Dr Krantz is Professor of Pharmacol 
ogy in the School of Medicme, Umversity of 
Maryland 

Samuel L Hilton is on the Maryland pro 
gram He will discuss "Prescnption Practice” 
in relation to some of its difficulties a subject m 
which he is an outstanding authority 
Wilham F RemdoUar is now chief of the 
Bureau of Chenustry of the Maryland State 
Department of Health He is referee on Pre- 
servatives and associate referee on Ointments of 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists He has been associated with the State 
Department of Health for the past several 
years 

William R. Acheson was honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Pharmacy by Massachu- 
setts College of Pharmacy 

Edward Spease, dean of Western Reserve 
University School of Pharmacy, delivered the 
address to graduates of Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy — his subject was "Keeping the 
Faith ” 

The pharmaceutical interests were repre- 
sented at the Interallied Convention held at 
Sioux Falls, on May 6th by Secretary E F 
Kelly and Prof E R Series The latter pre- 
sented a paper on Drug Standardization All 
divisions of medical practice were represented 
Prof J Lester Hayman, former head of the 
Department of Pharmacy at the Umversity of 
West Virginia, has been named Director of the 
new College recently instituted by the Board 
of Governors of the University Among 
others m the College of Pharmacy are Pro- 
fessors G A Bergy and Fred L Geder 
The News Ediiton of June 10th, Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, outlmes the activi- 
bes of the University situated in the tallest 
college buildmg in the world Reference is 
made to Dhquesne Umversity College of Phar- 
macy, of which Hugh C Muldoon is the dean 
and in connection with the University, refers 
to the School of Pharmacy of which Dean C 
Leonard O’Connell is at the head Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research is a Branch 
of the University, Dr George D Beal is 
Director 

About twenty students and members of the 
faculty of Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science recently visited the American 
iNSTiruTK OF Pharmacy 
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Dr Celestm Garcia Morales, Havana, who is 
actively associated with the work of the 
Spanish revision of U S Pharmaeopoeia XI, 
was a visitor at the American Institute of 
Pharmacy He was accompanied by Mrs 
Morales 

Dr George F Zook, president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education was the speaker 
at the commencement exercises of the Medical 
College of Virginia Nine graduates in phar- 
macy received degrees The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science was conferred on Dr 
Lawrason Brown, of Trudeau Sanatorium 
Saranae Lake New York 

Remington Medalist elect. Professor E N 
Gathercoal and Mrs Gathercoal were visitors 
at the American Institute of Pharmacy 
The award will be a feature of Pharmacy 
Week 

Mrs Nelhe Perry Watts, wife of a West 
Chester, Pa , pharmacist, won eleven prizes 
at Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science The Procter prize, the Frank Gibbs 
Ryan prize the William B Webb memorial 
prize, the Fredenck William Hausman 
Memorial, the Lamba Kappa Sigma Sorority 
the Women s Auxiliary of the Dauphin 
County Pharmaceutical Association, Reming- 
ton Memorial the Mahlon N Kline and the 
prize of the Alumm Association 

A PH A MEMBERSHIPS 

Duquesne Um\ersity School of Pharmacy 
awarded the following memberships in the 
American Pharmaceutical Association For 
excellence in Pharmacy, Thomas Lloyd Barn 
hart Braddock Pa , awarded by Professor 
Noel E Foss 

For excellence in Matena Medica, Edward 
Bardell Yeager Carrick, Pa , awarded by 
Professor Elbert Voss 

For excellence in Chemistry Angelus E 
Rihn Ford City, Pa , awarded by Dean Hugh 
C Muldoon 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY A PH A PRIZES 

The pnzes, consisting of a nomination to 
membership and a year’s dues m the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, were presented 
by several officers and teachers of Massachu 
setts College of Pharmacy These pnzes were 
awarded to members of the graduating class 
named, who have made high averages on the 
semor work m all subjects and exceptional 
records m separate subjects 


Organic Chemistry awarded to Henry J 
Gillen by Treasurer Gammon Materia Med 
ica, awarded to Ella Lehrman by President 
Glover PMrmacy awarded to Otto H An 
derson by Associate Professor Thompson 
Commercial Pharmacy awarded to Benjamin 
P Hecht by Vice President Fills dnalyltcal 
Chemistry, awarded to Frank Shmopulos by 
Dean Bradley 

THE SECTIONS 

Scientific Section — Chairman, H M Bur 
lage. Chapel Hill N C , First Vice Chairman 
G L Jenkins, Baltimore, Md , Second Vice 
Chairman, Justus C Ward Denver Colo , 
Secretary, F E Bibbms 5840 Washington 
Blvd , Indianapolis, Ind , Delegate to House of 
Delegates, E V Lynn, Boston, Mass 

Section on Education and Legislation — 
Chairman, C Leonard O Connell, Pittsburgh 
Pa , Vice-Chairman George C Schicks, New 
ark N J , Secretary, George A Moulton 
Peterboro N H , Delegate to the House of 
Delegates L W Rising Seattle, Washington 

Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispens- 
mg — Chairman, L W Rising, Seattle Wash , 
First Vice Chairman, F L Black, Baltimore 
Md , Second Vice Chairman, H A K Whit 
ney, Ann Arbor, Mich , Secretary, Leon W 
Richards, Missoula, Mont Delegate to the 
House of Delegates, H M Burlage, Chapel 
Hill N C 

Section on Commercial Interests — Chair 
man, R W Rodman, New York N Y , Vice 
Chairman R T Lakey Detroit Mich Secre 
tary, H F Hein, San Antomo, Tex , Delegate 
to the House of Delegates, Henry Brown, Scran 
ton Pa 

Section on Histoncal Pharmacy — Chairman 
Heber W Youngken Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy Boston, Mass , Secretary, Loyd E 
Harris Norman, Okla , Delegate to the House 
of Delegates C O Lee, Purdue University 
La Fayette Ind , Historian, E G Eberle 
2215 Constitution Ave , Washington D C 

All seebons report some papers All con 
tributors should at once send in titles of papers 
and abstracts of them as far as possible July 
will be the last issue of the Journal to reach 
the members prior to the convention therefore 
the tentative programs should be published in 
that number 

The annual program should be prepared m 
July therefore. Section officers are urged to 
send in the copy as early as possible coopera 
tion is essential to serve you 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES 


CONFERENCE OP TEACHERS OF 
PHARMACOGNOSY AND 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Officers — C/wtroion, Charles E F Mollctt, 
Secretary, Ralph Bienfang 

PROGRAI.S 

Topic for Discussion “The Relationship 
between Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy,” 
led by Chaurman Mollett 
Papers "A List of Vegetable Drugs for a 
Course m Pharmacognosy," Kenneth Redman 
"Drug Collection and Cultivation in Missis- 
sippi, ”"W W Barkley 

'Class Background Studies — a Survey of 
Some of the Ways Used bj Students Attending 
a College of Pharmacy and Science in Solving 
the Money Problems," Mann S Dunn 
“Preliminary Chemical Investigation of the 
Bernes of Rhus glabra Linn£," G H McFad- 
denandR L McMurray 
“Biographical Notes on Teachers of Phar- 
macognosy 1 Ibrahim Ragab Fahmy 2 
T E Walhs 3 Antim Vrgoc ,” Ralph Bien- 
fang 

"General or Pharmaceutical Botany for 
Pharmacy Students," Lovell D Hmer 
“Elders of Northwestern Umted States," For- 
est} Goodrich 

“Ferns of the Northwest,” Forest J Good- 
rich 

“Crude Drug Imports,” B V Chnstensen 

STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS— 
JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

Ohio — President, Garrett Emch, Toledo, 
Secretary, Victor Keys, Columbus Cedar 
Point, July, third week 

Oregon. — President, John F Allen, Corvallis, 
Secretary, Lawrence Stovall, Maupin Gear 
hart, July 6th 8th 

Tennessee — President, L S Elgin, Knor- 
ville, Secretary, Tom C Sharp, Nashville 
Nashville, July 20lh-23rd 
New Hampshire — President, George A 
Moulton, Peterboro, Secretary, Rodney A 
Gnffin, Franklm The meeting will be held in 
September 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The Amencan Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers’ Assoaation closed its annual sessions at Hot 


Springs, Va , on June 11th The officers of the 
Association were reelected President, George 
R Flint, Decatur, 111 , First Vice President, 
Carrol Dunham Smith, Orange, N J , Second 
Vice-President, J C Fausnaught, Worcester 
Mass , Secretary, C W Warner, Newark 
N J , Treasurer, Frank A Mallett, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

The Association went on record endorsing 
Senate Bill 5 

PLANT SCIENCE SEMINAR 

This year’s Seminar will be held at a camp 
in the heart of a 6000 acre State Park and Game 
Preserve on the headwaters of the Fourche 
Moline Creek It is 9 miles north of Wilbur 
ton, Oklahoma, on State Highway No 2 in 
the San Bois Mountains 

The camp is in the pine oak association of 
the Kiamichi Mountains The more conspicu 
ous trees are Pinits echinata, Qnercus martian 
dica and Querens stellata Other plants of in- 
terest are witch-hazel, flowering dogwood May- 
apple, an abundance of redbud, sassafras, river 
birch and wahoo The vegetation resembles 
that found in southern Arkansas and northern 
Lomsiana 

THE CAJIJ> 

The camp has five buildings of native stone 
that are suitable for sleeping quarters, each one 
accommodating comfortably, eight people In 
addition there are pyramidal tents which may 
be set up for family groups It has a gravity 
flow of water secured from a spnng, shower 
baths, etc 

Excellent camp meals and camp facilities 
will be provided at the rate of not more than 
52 25 per day for adults, and 51 00 for children 
under twelve 

Director Joe H Thompson, of the Conoco 
Travel Bureau, wntes 

“To any member of the Plant Science Semi- 
nar who thinks of motonng to the meeting, the 
Conoco Travel Bureau, Denver Colorado, 
offers free travel service They will send you, 
on request, a set of state maps individually 
marked for you, to show you the best and most 
duecl routes from your home to the Seminar 
The types of roads and road conditions inll be 
indicated, and lists of hotels and cottage camps 
included 

"In addition you will receive beautifully il 
lustrated hterature descriptive of places of in- 
terest along the way ' They are 9 by 12 
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Dr Celestm Garcia Morales, Havana, who is 
actively associated with the work of the 
Spanish revision of U S Pharmacopoeia XI, 
was a visitor at the American Institute op 
Pharmacy He was accompanied by Mrs 
Morales 

Dr George F Zook, president of the Amen 
can Council on Education was the speaker 
at the commencement exercises of the Medical 
College of Virginia Nine graduates in phar- 
macy received degrees The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Saence was conferred on Dr 
Lawrason Brown, of Trudeau Sanatorium, 
Saranac Lake New York 

Remington Medalist elect. Professor E N 
Gathercoal and Mrs Gathercoal were visitors 
at the American Institute of Pharmacy 
The award wdl be a feature of Pharmacy 
Week 

Mrs Nelhe Perry Watts, wife of a West 
Chester Pa pharmacist won eleven prizes 
at Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science The Proeter prize, the Frank Gibbs 
Ryan prize the William B Webb memorial 
prize the Fredenck William Hausman 
Memorial, the Lamba Kappa Sigma Sorority, 
the Women s Auxiliary of the Dauphin 
County Pharmaceutical Association, Reming- 
ton Memonal the Mahlon N Kline and the 
prize of the Alumni Association 

A PH A MEMBERSHIPS 

Duquesne Umiersity School of Pharmacy 
awarded the following memberships in the 
American Phaemacbuticai, Association For 
excellence in Pharmacy Thomas Lloyd Barn- 
hart, Braddock Pa awarded by Professor 
NoelE Foss 

For excellence m Materia Medica, Edward 
Bardell Yeager Carrick, Pa awarded by 
Professor Elbert Voss 

For excellence in Chemistry Angelas E 
Rihn Ford City, Pa awarded by Dean Hugh 
C Muldoon 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OP 
PHARMACY A PH A PRIZES 

The pnzes consisting of a nomination to 
membership and a year’s dues in the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, were presented 
by several officers and teachers of Massachu 
setts College of Pharmacy These prizes were 
awarded to members of the graduating class 
named who have made high averages on the 
semor xvork m all subjects and exceptional 
records m separate subjects 


Organic Chemistry, awarded to Henry J 
Gillen by Treasurer Gammon Materia Med 
ica, awarded to Ella Lehrman by President 
Glover Pharmacy awarded to Otto H An 
derson by Associate Professor Thompson 
Commercial Pharmacy, awarded to Benjamin 
P Hecht by Vice-President Ellis Analytical 
Chemistry, awarded to Frank Shinopulos by 
Dean Bradley 

THE SECTIONS 

Scientific Section — Chairman, H M Bur 
lage Chapel Hill, N C , First Vice Chairman 
G L Jenkins, Baltimore, Md , Second Vice 
Chairman, Justus C Ward Denver Colo , 
Secretary, F E Bibbms 5840 Washington 
Blvd , Indianapolis Ind , Delegate to House of 
Delegates, E V Lynn Boston, Mass 

Section on Education and Legislation — 
Chairman, C Leonard O’Connell Pittsburgh 
Pa , Vice-Chairman George C Schicks, New 
ark N J , Secretary, George A Moulton 
Peterboro N H , Delegate to the House of 
Delegates L W Rising Seattle Washington 

Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispens- 
ing — Chairman,!, W Rising, Seattle Wash, 
First Vice Chairman, F L Black Baltimore 
Md Second Vice-Chairman, H A K Whit 
ney Ann Arbor, Mich , Secretary Leon W 
Richards Missoula, Mont , Delegate to the 
House of Delegates, H M Burlage Chapel 
Hill N C 

Section on Commercial Interests — Chair 
man R W Rodman New York, N Y , Vice 
Chairman, R T Lakey, Detroit, Mich , Secre 
tary H F Hem, San Antomo Tex , Delegate 
to the House of Delegates, Henry Brown, Scran 
ton Pa 

Section on Histoncal Pharmacy — Chairman, 
Heber W Youngken Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy Boston Mass , Secretary, Loyd E 
Hams, Norman Okla , Delegate to the House 
of Delegates, C O Lee Purdue University 
La Fayette Ind , Historian E G Eberlc 
2215 Constitution Ave Washmgton, D C 

All sections report some papers All con 
tributors should at once send m titles of papers 
and abstracts of them as far as possible July 
will be the last issue of the Journal to reach 
the members prior to the convention, therefore 
the tentative programs should be published in 
that number 

The annual program should be prepared in 
July therefore, Section officers are urged to 
send in the copy as early as possible coopera 
tion IS essential to serve you 
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SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS OF 
PHARMACOGNOSY AND 
PHARMACOLOGY 

Officers — C/mrman, Charles B F MoIIett, 
Secrelary, Ralph Bienfang 

Program 

Topw for Discussion "The Relationship 
between Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy,” 
led by Chairman Mollett 
Papers "A List of Vegetable Drugs for a 
Course in Pharmacognosy," Kenneth Redman 
“Drug Collection and Cultivation in Missis- 
sippi,’'’W W Barkley 

"Class Background Studies — a Survey of 
Some of the Ways Used by Students Attending 
a College of Pharmacy and Science in Solving 
the Money Problems,” Mann S Dunn 
"Preliminary Chemical Investigation of the 
Bernes of Bhiis glabra Lmn6,” G H McFad- 
denandR L McMurray 
"Biographical Notes on Teachers of Phar- 
macognosy 1 Ibrahim Ragab Fahmy 2 
T E Wallis 3 Antim Vrgoc ,” Ralph Bien 
fang 

"General or Pharmaceutical Botany for 
Pharmacy Students,” Lovell D Hmer 
' Elders of Northwestern United States,” For- 
est J Goodneh 

Ferns of the Northwest ” Forest J Good- 
rich 

‘ Crude Drug Imports,” B V Chnstensen 

STATE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS— 
JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 

Ohio — Prestdenl, Garrett Emch, Toledo, 
Secrelary, Victor Keys, Columbus Cedar 
Point, July, third weeh 

Oregon — President JohnF Allen Corvallis, 
Secretary, Lawrence Stovall, Maupin Gear- 
hart, July BlltSlh 

Tennessee — President, L S Elgin, Knox- 
ville, Secretary, Tom C Sharp, Nashville 
Nashmlle, July 20th-23rd 
New Hampshire — President, George A 
Moulton, Peterboro, Secretary, Rodney A 
Griffin, Franklm The meeting vnll be held in 
September 

AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The American Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association closed its annual sessions at Hot 


Springs, Va , on June 11th The officers of the 
Association were reelected President, George 
R Flint, Decatur, 111 , First Vice-President 
Carrol Dunham Smith, Orange, N J , Second 
Vice-President, J C Fausnaught, Worcester 
Mass , Secretary C W Warner, Newark 
N J , Treasurer, Frank A Mallett, Des 
Moines Iowa 

The Association went on record endorsing 
Senate Bill 5 

PLANT SCIENCE SEMINAR 

This year’s Seminar will be held at a camp 
in the heart of a 6000 acre State Park and Game 
Preserve on the headwaters of the Fourche- 
Mohne Creek It is 9 miles north of Wilbur 
ton Oklahoma, on State Highway No 2 in 
the San Bois Mountains 

The camp is in the pine oak association of 
the Kiamichi Mountains The more conspicu 
ous trees are Pintts echinata Qtiercus martian- 
dtea and Quercus slellata Other plants of in- 
terest are witch hazel, flowering dogivood May- 
apple, an abundance of redbud, sassafras, n\er 
birch and wahoo The vegetation resembles 
that found in southern Arkansas and northern 
Louisiana 

THE CAMP 

The camp has five buildings of native stone 
that are suitable for sleeping quarters, each one 
accommodating comfortably, eight people In 
addition there are pyramidal tents which may 
be set up for family groups It has a gravity 
flow of water secured from a spnng, shower 
baths, etc 

Excellent camp meals and camp facilities 
wrill be provided at the rate of not more than 
S2 25 per day for adults and SI 00 for children 
under twelve 

Director Joe H Thompson, of the Conoco 
Travel Bureau, wntes 

‘ To any member of the Plant Science Semi- 
nar who thinks of motoring to the meetmg, the 
Conoco Travel Bureau, Denver, Colorado, 
offers free travel service They will send you, 
on request, a set of state maps mdmdually 
marked for you, to show you the best and most 
direct routes from your home to the Seminar 
The types of roads and road conditions will be 
indicated, and lists of hotels and cottage camps 
included 

"In addition you will receive beautifully il- 
lustrated hterature descnptive of places of in- 
terest along the way ” They are 9 by 12 
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inches m size and are interleaved with descrip- 
tive hterature, camp lists, etc , and are neatly 
bound The Bureau outlines your route over 
each map They are free for the asking, ad- 
dress Conoco Travel Bureau, Denver Colorado 
and ask for a routing to the Semmar 

Tentative Program 

Mondaj August 17th Arrival at Camp 
Registration and get acquamted 

Tuesday August 18th, 7 30 a m , Breakfast 
S 30-11 30 short hike and botaiuzmg tnp 
12 00 Noon Lunch 2 30-4 30 Program in 
Mam Hall 6 15 p M , Dinner 
Wednesday August 19th 7 30 a m , Break- 
fast 8 30-4 00 PM, auto tnp under the di- 
rection of the State Forester (Lunch to be 
furmshed by the Camp ) 6 15 P M , Dinner 

Thursday August 20th 7 30 a m , Breakfast 
8 30-11 30 short hike and botamzmg tnp 
12 00 Noon Lunch 2 30-4 30 Program m 
Mam Hall 6 15 p M , Dinner 


Fnday, August 21st, 6 30 am. Breakfast 
7 30 AM, Break Camp and auto caravan 
through some Oklahoma Oil Fields Lunch at 
Platt National Park On to Dallas 

COMMENTS 

The following papers have been promised 
“Ecuadonan Sarsapanlla,” by Heber W 
Youngken F J Bacon will have two papers 
titles to be announced L K Darbaker will 
bnng motion picture films of former Seminars 

The completed program will be announced in 
ne\t issue 

The officers are Prestdenl F J Bacon 
Western Reserve Umversity, Vtce President 
A W Matthews, Umversity of Alberta, Secre 
tary E H Wirth Umversity of Ilhnois, 715 S 
Wood St , Chicago, 111 , Local Secretary, Loyd 
E Hams University of Oklahoma Members 
of Ihe Executive Council Frank H Eby, Temple 
Umversity Wilham B Day, Umversity of 
lUinois 



Green House at Fordham Umversity 


PHARMACEUTICAL PLANT GARDENS 
H J Holthoefer an enthusiastic gardener 
and Dr Frank B Korby have taken up the 
possibihty of a medicinal plant garden some- 
where in Lmcoln Park Chicago 

Dallas has a park named m memory of Juhen 
Reverchon late botamst at Baylor Umversity 
College of Pharmacy (The latter has been 
discontinued ) 

Herewith is shown the Green House m the 
botamcal garden of Fordham University De- 
partment of Science completed under the di 
rection of Prof Wilham J Bomsteel The 
building IS 28 by 70 feet 


AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

The annual meeting of the American Drug 
gists' Fire Insurance Company (30th anni 
versary) was held durmg the week of June 1st 
Representatives of vanous State and National 
pharmaceutical orgamzations were m at 
tendance as guests and representatives of 
the Company celebrated an annual home 
coming 

Elaborate programs were provided and the 
visitors enjoyed a garden party at the home 
of Mr and Mrs F H Freericks 
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CONNECTICUT PHARMACISTS 
Connecticut pharmacists will hold their 
sixtieth Anmversary meeting, June 24th and 
25th, at New London Secretary AUce-Esther 
Garvm states that it ivill be a umque, inspira- 
tional, valuable and social meetmg There will 
be an exhibit and the program has been prepared 
by John H James, President Joseph A Mur- 
phy will preside, John J Dugan, the first 
graduate of Connecticut College of Pharmacy, 
ivill be m charge of the professional phase 
Among the speakers will be Dean C Leonard 
O'Connell, of Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, 
Dr J LeonLascoff, Secretary John Dargavel, 
N A R D 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Loms Weiner was awarded the John R 
Minehart Gold Medal, the Henry Fisher Gold 
Medal (Matena Medica), the H Evert Gold 
Medal (Pharmacy), James C Attix Prize, 
Alunmi Medal (Pharmacy Laboratory), the 
Robert L Swam Pnze (Pharmaceutical Law), 
Herman E Leeks Pnze (Chemistry) 
Pharmacy Alumni Medal (Chemistry 
Laboratory), was awarded to Raphael Abrams, 
Microscopy Armand Bemabei, Character and 
Scholarship, Anthony Borgia, Gold Medal for 
second highest average, Raphael Abrams 
A I Kremens received Gold Medal m recog- 
mtion of saenfices and perseverance, Circolo 
Itahano Pnze, highest scholastic average, 
Yolando Monticelh John Howard Graham 
Physics Pnze was awarded to T A Walb 

MARYLAND UNIVERSITY 
Charles Henry Davis, 71-year-old New York 
philanthropist, announced plans for the de- 
velopment m his address to the graduatmg 
class Ultimately, he said, 22 new buildmgs 
may be bmlt on the campus with funds and 
equipment donated by 'several mterested per- 
sons ” 

Governor Harry W Nice also spoke at the 
annual graduation exerases 

THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
Melvm P W Dunker received the degree of 
Master of Sacnce" from the Graduate School 
of the University of Maryland the major part 
of the work having been done m the School of 
Pharmacy 

Casimer T Ichmowsla and Harry Rosen re- 
cened the degree of 'Doctor of Philosophy” 
from the Graduate School of the Umversity of 
Marj land, the major part of the work having 
been done m the School of Pharmacy Dr 


Ichmowsla and Dr Rosen specialized in Phar- 
macology 

Honors were awarded Gold Medal for Gen- 
eral Excellence, Bertram Kamber, The William 
Simon Memonal Pnze for Proficiency in Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Carroll P Foster, The Simon 
Solomon Pnze ($50 00) for most satisfactory 
work m the third and fourth years of the 
course, Frank A Bellman, The Lawrence S 
Williams Practical Pharmacy Pnze ($25 00), 
Paul H Thompson, The Conrad L Wich 
Botany & Pharmacognosy Pnze ($15 00), 
Benjamin Levm 

Certificates of Honor were awarded to Na 
than Levm, Alexander Ogunck, Frank A 
Bellman Honorable mention to Albert Hey- 
man, Bernard L Zemtz, Leonard Rapoport 

THE ALUMNI 

The Alumni of the School of Pharmacy held 
thar annual banquet June 3rd at Lord Balti- 
more Hotel Rabbi Dr Edward L Israel de- 
livered the annual address Other speakers at 
the banquet were H C Byrd, president of the 
umversity. Dr Andrew G DuMez, dean of 
the School of Pharmacy, Dr Hyman Davidov, 
president of the Alumm Association, Wilham 
M Fouch, honorary president of the Alumm 
Association, Dr J Milton Patterson, Cum- 
berland, member of the board of regents of the 
Umversity L B Wnght, of the traveling 
affihates of the Maryland Pharmaceutical As 
sociation, presided as toastmaster 

PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY AND SCIENCE 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science honored Irwin Atwood Becker Il- 
linois Adley Bomsteel Nichols, Pennsylvama, 
Edward Spease, Ohio, with the degree of Mas 
ter of Pharmacy Degrees, conferred m 
Course, were awarded to John Hampton Hoch, 
South Carohna, and Paul Alvin Mattes, Penn 
sylvama — "Doctor of Saence in Biology ” 
‘Doctor of Saence in Bacteriology” was 
awarded to Francis Comehus Lawler Califor- 
ma, and John Neumann McDonnell Pennsyl- 
vama "Master of Science in Chemistry” was 
earned by Arnold Koff, of New Jersey, Wil- 
ham Fredenck, Jr , Charles Clifton Pmes, 
Loms Alexander Reber Phihp Rubenfan 
Fredenck Walter Schraber and Reber Steiner, 
of Penns>lvama The degree of "Master of 
Science m Bactenology" was awarded to George 
Mohhvere Eisenberg of Penns>lvama, and 
* Master of Sciencem Biology” — BerkonMelkon 
and Martin Sylvester Ulan, of Pennsylvama 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM A 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS * 

B\ HUGH CRAIG 

Other parts of the address could have been 
selected, all have an impressive meamng 
You are now graduates m pharmacy 
The graduated glass as you know, has space 
above the top hne of its cahbrations Your 
graduation also leaves a similar, superior space 
That IS where will be engraved the marks you 
make yourself — and there is no maximum hmit 
other than that which you set 

Your graduation, like that of the measuring 
glass eqmps you for a particular service It 
assures you nothing beyond the recorded abil 
ity It makes no opportimity for you, but 
It gives you a certain abdity to recogmze and 
realize opportumties It enables you to an 
extent to make your own opportimities — and 
there is no overproduction of opportumties m 
the drug field m truth the pharmacal side of 
the retail drug business was never more promis- 
ing for those who have the abihty and the will 
to develop it 

When I was m the retail drug busmess we 
leaned more heavily on the pharmacal side of 
the business than is the general practice at the 
present time To day the druggist’s somest 
woe IS that caused by unfair competition, of 
which pnce-cuttmg is the major symptom 
aggravated by discrimination m the prices at 
which over the counter goods are sold to com- 
petitors of various classes 

This too, IS a debatable economic problem 
Like all other economic problems it anses from 
a distortion of social relations For this reason 
It cannot be solved by legislation alone In 
fact the efficacy of any legislative remedy for 
this economic evil, beyond a psychological in- 
fluence, IS practically neghgible 

The real remedy lies in the development and 
acceptance of fair play m the relationships of 
man to man It reqmres primarily knowledge 
and appropriate use of the halogens of the social 
sj^tem 

You are familiar with the chemical halogens 
The social halogens have the same symbols but 
different names — F designates faith. Cl clean 
ness, Br brains, I integrity 

The social halogens also have a penodic 
grouping different from that of the chemical 
halogens 

* The College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York, Columbia Umversity 


Like the chemical halogens, those of the soaal 
system are multivalent Again similarly thej 
form very important compounds with H— 
which IS humanity Their most useful combi 
nations are those which contam the C of cour 
age Those who have the courage to applj 
their faith m all their actions, who will be clean 
m all that they do, who will not prostitute 
their intelligence, who stand firm in integnty— 
these are the leaders of men 
When there has been developed a reasonably 
large supply of the C compound of the social 
halogens which will contam all the latter all 
economic problems will be solved, for that 
compound is a most efficacious social solvent 
Human relations are the basis of all economic 
conditions 

The greatest service performed by any one 
letter of the alphabet is that of the letter ‘ s ’ 
in converting the brain, an anatomical struc 
ture, into brains an instrument of intelhgence 
But no letter or letters not even Ph G or 
Ph D , have yet contnved the mtelhgent use of 
that instrument 

How beneficial it would be if all members of 
the drug trade made full use of their brains to 
analyze thei problems and espeaally to ana 
lyze the solutions proffered therefor, and, com 
binmg the Br with the C of courage, refused 
longer to be misled, and proceeded to cany 
through to the intelligently determmed end* 
Integrity is the greatest of the social halogens 
Its antiseptic power, prophylacticaUy and 
remedially matches m efficacy that of its 
chemical analog — iodine — and it is absolutely 
harmless to all but pathogenic organisms Un 
fortunately integnty is the rarest element of 
the social system This is regrettable, but it 
IS not the end The world’s supply is con 
stantly gettmg larger 

You are engaging to perform a useful ser 
vice Your success will be the measure of your 
abihty to look to causes, beyond the sympto 
matic effects, m the problems that you meet 
Start with yourselves when you see a need for 
improvement in anything m which you have a 
part 

You have been admitted through the outer 
gate of the oldest honorable profession You 
need not respect its age, but please always 
respect its honor You have yet to pass the 
inner portal where the board of pharmacy 
stands guard 

Death of Dr J T Mason, president of 
American Medical Association, Seattle on 
June 20th, is reported Jime 20th 
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THE ALBERTA CODE OF FAIR 
COMPETITION 

Section SIX of article six reads as follows 

“No retailer shall give to any customer any 
premium, free goods below his regular pnce in 
any type of combination offer, secret discounts, 
rebates, free samples of commercial size or spe 
cial services, for which the customer would be 
in the ordinary course of business charged for 
such by the retailer, nor shall he issue any false 
or inaccurate invoice or quotation, imperfectly 
recording or concealing the true facts of an> 
transaction ” 

ALABAMA BARBlTXmiC ACID LAW 

The State Legislature recently passed a law 
here requinng that tnonal, sulphonal, tetronal 
and other barbituric acid products be sold 
only by prescnption Dr J N Baker state 
health officer, has requested the cooperation of 
druggists and doctors with state officials in 
the enforcement of the new tulmg The act 
provides tor a fine of $10 00 to $500 00 for 
violations 

V S DRUG BUREAU AND THE NEW 
STANDARDS 

P B Dunbar, Assistant Chief of the Admin- 
istration, in a letter to the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trade Section of the New York Board of 
Trade said Where articles in the 11th revision 
are ' matenally different” in composition or 
strength from those in the 10th revision, and 
particularly where a product, because of Us 
potency is regarded by the medical profession 
as a highly important drug, such as tmcture of 
digitahs ‘ there is not only a legal but a moral 
obligation upon manufacturers and distnbutors 
to market their products stnctly m accordance 
with the requirements of the act ” 

' The Federal Food and Drugs Act specifi- 
cally provides that articles sold imder official 
names must comply with the standards pro 
vided by the Umted States Pharmacopoeia or 
National Formulary official at the time In 
order to enable manufacturers and distnbutors 
of drugs to famihanze themselves vnth the 
changes and to permit them time to adjust 
their preparations and labelings to conform with 
the new standards the Revision Commit- 
tees set the time when these works would be 
come official approximately six months after 
the date of their publication 


‘ There is of course, a realization on our part 
of the practical difficulty of having all official 
articles in the channels of commerce comply 
with the requirements of the U S P X on 
May 31st and those of U S P XI on June 1st 
The Bureau of Chemistry at the time previous 
revisions became effective recognized this dif- 
ficulty, and it IS not the purpose of the Food 
and Drugs Admimstration to adopt a more 
stnngent attitude dunng the present transition 
penod 

“Fortunately, there are comparatively few 
articles in which the standards in the two edi 
tions are matenally different In such cases 
there is no public health or economic reason 
for insisting on an exacting label differentiation 
between the two types of products ” 

A LEGAL OBLIGATION 

“Where articles recognized in the eleventh 
revision of the Pharmacopoeia are matenally 
different in composition or strength from those 
descnbed in the tenth revision, and particu 
larly where the product, because of its potency 
IS regarded by the medical profession as a 
highly important drug such as tincture of 
digitahs, there is not only a legal but a moral 
obligation upon manufacturers and distnbu 
tors to market their products stnctly in accord 
ance with the requirements of the act 

"There is, of course, no objection to the 
marketmg dunng the penod between now and 
June 1, 1936 of preparations made according 
to the forthcoming standard in order that these 
products may be available for prescnption 
and other uses after June 1st In the interest 
of safety, however, it is highly desirable that 
the labehngs of these products prominently 
warn the purchaser that they conform to the 
new standard and differ from the old ” 

TEXAS CHAIN STORES TAX ATTACKED 

The issue as to whether a single store or 
chain of stores has the advantage in merchan 
dising and advertising was raised in testimony 
Monday in the opening of the attack by 827 
Texas chain stores on the validity of the State’s 
graduated tax on chains before Judge Royall 
R Watkins of Ninety Fifth Distnct Court 

The chain store attorneys sought to show 
through examination of two witnesses that the 
single store has the advantage in business and 
added to this the claim through testimony that 
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syndicate methods of buying and advertising 
by single stores ^ives them an advantage 
The State countered with cross examination 
designed to show that ownership of sources of 
revenue in many locahties is advantageous in 
operation over smgle-Iocahty merchandismg 
on the ground that prospenng stores would 


help bear the burden of stores which were less 
prosperous 

The smt is brought by several chains which 
claim their annual tax under the law would 
total S716 817 50 Temporary injunctions is 
sued by Judge Watkins m January prevent the 
enforcement of the tax law 


BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS 

A Avigdor, export manager of Laboratorio 
Quimico Central S A , has published a new 
directory covering all physicians and pharma 
cists in Mexico It contains very mterestmg 
information on hospitals, scientific societies. 
National Umversity of Mexico and its various 
departments, chanty organizations, etc — 
the name is Directorio Medico Mexicano and 
It IS a source of valuable mformation Price 
$2 50 

The Medical Formulary and Prescription 
Manual A Treatise on prescnptions and pre 
scnption wnting by Morris Dauer Ph G 
Chief Pharmacist at Kings County Hospital 
Borough of Brooklyn City of New York 
Approved and adopted by the Department of 
Hospitals City of New York, September 13 
1934 First edition 

In this compact volume the author has pre- 
sented m practical form prescnptions prepared 
and carefully checked through many years and 
designed for use as a modem Medical Formu 
lary and Prescription Manual The book is 
divided mto fourteen departments including 
aU the specialties of medicme together with their 
many subdivisions Thus we have external 
and internal preparations for use by dermatolo 
gists prescnptions used by cardiologists gyne- 
cologists and obstetricians ophthalmologists 
otologists pediatncians surgeons urologists 
laryngologists as well as prescnptions used m 
diabetic medication and vanous other prescnp 
tions for external and internal use mcludmg pre 
scnptions for glandular products 

The author also discusses such mterestmg 
topics as aromatics and colonng in prescnp- 
tions givmg the busy practitioner a qmck and 
reliable review of this phase of the prescnbmg 
art 

Conversion tables of weights and measures, 
percentage solution tables and a well prepared 
mdex complete the volume 

In addition to supplymg considerable infor- 
mation for the use of hospital staffs this book 
will also be found useful m promotmg prescnp 


tion compounding and prescnption wnting 
where joint committees of physicians and phar 
macists are engaged in the vanous counties 
and states m promotmg this very important 
activity — R P Fischelis 

It IS necessary to defer other Book Notices 
and Book Reviews to succeedmg issues of the 
Journal 


WISCONSIN BOARD OF PHARMACY 

Appointment of Edward Kremers to the 
state board of pharmacy has been announced by 
Governor Philip F LaFoUette, also of S H 
Dretzka, former president of the Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical Association, H G Ruenzel 
Milwaukee, was named secretary of the Board 

WEST VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION 
West Virgima Association will hold its an 
nual session at White Sulphur Spnngs, June 
29th and 30th Among the speakers hsted 
are E F Kelly, Jerry McQuade John W 
Dargavel, Congressman Wnght Patman 
The Bulletin for June cames much mforma 
tion and evidences the attention given to mat 
ters concerning druggists Immediate atten 
tion was given by its editor to the aiticle 
m Colliers of May 23rd 

NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 
The most successful meeting m the history of 
the New Mexico Association was held m 
querque May 20th President Welch dehvered 
a most forceful address, giving a rdsumd on 
the activities of the Association during the p^ 
year and laying special stress on what must 
done in the future for the advancement o 
pharmacy 

Secretary Charles J Clayton, of the o 
rado Pharmaceutical Association, presente a 
comprehensive paper on national legislabon 
The folloivmg are the new officers of the 
sociation President, H I Braden Carlsbad, 
First Vice President, S J Mollands, Taos 
Second Vice President, Covey Baker, ^s 
Cruces, Secretary-Treasurer H E Henry (r^ 
elected) Albuquerque 
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Through the 
Laboratory Door » » 


The simple household remedy lakes ils place alongside Ihe eihical 
specially in high quality and purity of its ingredients, if it is made 
by Warner Both must prove therapeutically dependable because 
both have their beginnings behind the door marked “Control 
Laboratory ” From raw materials to the finished stale, every Warner 
product 18 subjected to a succession of rigidly controlled tests. 

* In this close co-operalion between manufacture and laboratory 
control, lies realization of the ideal of producing worth while 
remedies which will ahvays be in demand 

* With this same thought of genuine service in mind, Warner 
products are sold at one price scale to everybody There is no 
discount favoritism, no preferred customers’ list 


* Founded many years ago, the Warner policy is so simple that 
it can be slated in a feiv words Orders, assorted in any ivay you 
please, to make up one of four different size orders Discounts 
based on these four orders The same discounts to all No “inside’ 
terms to anybody Free goods selected at will from the Warner 
list Over 3,000 items to choose from embracing household 
remedies, pharmaceuticals, ethical specialties, bulk perfumes 
each the finest that science and the pharmaceutical skill of a great 
organization can produce 
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WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO.. INC. 

113 WEST ISlh STREET. NEW YORK • 104 SOUTH 4lh STREET, ST LOUIS 
Branch Laboratories and Agencies in Seventy-Five Foreign Countries 
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MERCUROCHROME, H 

(Dibfom-oxymcrcufi Ouoresccio sodium) 

IS especially in demand during the summer months when outdoor 
activities bring more minor injuries requiring first aid treatment 
Your customers will need extra Mercurochrome for first aid kits 
and camp medicine chests Ph) sicians and parents arc constantly 
called upon to treat children s injuries and require Mercurochrome 
Bt juri your stock ts adequate 



D. 


After a thorough mvestigation of the CTidcoce 
for and against at the close of the last 
acceptance the Council on Pharmacy and 
istry of the American Medical Association has 
again rcacceptcd (1935) w tr n 

MERCUROCHROME H W &D 

(Pihr9’r^9!tymtrnT$ J}i/9r9jcnrys9ai9n) 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


No. 269 Class “A” Rx Scale 


Capacity 4 oz (120 grams) 

Sensitiveness 

1/32 gram (2 mg ) 

Bea m — Graduated with double 
graduations 1/8 gram to 15 
grams, 1/100 gram to 1 
gram 

Case — Metal frame, glass 
panels, plate glass top, glass 
in hinged cover 

Price 570 00 

IF SPECIALLY ORDERED, 
Scale can be furnished with two 
beams, one beam as described 
above, the other beam grad- 
uated from 0 to 2 drams 
(0 to 8 grams) Weighmgs 
from 1/8 gram to 2 1/4 drams 
(1/100 gram to 9 grams) with- 
out using any weights 

Extra Charge $5 00 



THE TORSION BALANCE CO. 

SALES OFFICES: 92 Reade Strtm^ New York City, 228 N La Salle Street, Chicaeo 
676 Miulon Street, San Francisco FACTORY: 147-163 Eiehth Street, Jersey City, N J 
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CRUDE DRUG SPECIALISTS 

A precise understanding of the physical character and remedial 
usefulness of Crude Drugs is essential to their proper milhng and 
preparation Often, the remedial value of a finished product varies 
according to the skill exerased in milling the crude botanical drug 

Because, for more than 40 years, 
we have exercised this understanding 
and had the complete equipment to 
apply It, “Hopkins Brand” Milled 
Crude Drugs represent the supreme 
achievement of specialized effort 


THE WORLD'S BEST DRUGS 
OUR CHIEF ATTRACTION 

SentI jor Complete PJ{ICE LIST 


J. L HOPKINS & CO. 

220 Broadway New York 



NATIONAL FORMULARY VI 

By Authority of the American Pharmaceuticau Assocution 
232 articles added, 321 deletions, 78 changes in English titles, 51 changes m Latin titles 


Buckram, $5 00 


Leather, $6 00 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL RECIPE BOOK 

First Edition, R B 1, By Authority of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
Prepared by the Committees on Recipe Book and on 
Unofficial Formulas of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
Part I Pharmaceutical Formulas Part II Hospital Formulas Part HI Dental Formulas 
Part IV Laboratory Reagents Part V Veterinary Formulas Part VI Photographic 
Formulas Part VII Cosmetic Formulas Part VIII Flavoring Extracts Part IX 
Technical and Miscellaneous Formulas Price J5 00 

Order from Your Book Dealer, Wholesale Druegtst or 

MACK PRINTING COMPANY, Easton, Pa 

Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Assoclatloa 
Bound Volumes, $6 00, Unbound, $4 00 

PROFESSIONAL PHARMACY AND PICTURES SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


post paid Photograph 8 x 10, as shown on page 644 of July 1932 issue. Ground Breaking 
for Headquarters Building, mounted, fl 00 Enlarged pnnt — Laboratory — a mis-named 
picture, $1 00 Photograph of Headquarters, A Ph A , mat, 00 Enlarged pnnt of sculp- 
tural panels, with mat x 1SJ4 inches, of American iNSTtroTK or Pharmacy Pnce, 
00 each, when both arc order^ at the same time, $1 50, for the two, prepwd See 
frontispieceof November Journal Order from Journal of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 2215 Constitution Are , Washington, D C 
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TETANUS ANTITOXIN, Mulford 

B ecause of its small volume and low pro- 
' tein content. Tetanus Antitoxin, Mulford, 

IS well suited as a prophylactic measure in the 
treatment of contused, lacerated and puncture 
wounds It IS easily in;eaed, is rapidly absorbed 
' and results in prompt protection The small 

volume and low protein content also reduce 
the incidence of local and systemic reacaons 
Many physicians are routinely administenng 
1500 units of Tetanus Anutoxin m prophy- 
laxis against tetanus In wounds of unusual 
severity where it is desired to maintain protec- 
tion, repeated doses are usually administered 
at intervals of seven days 

Tetanus Antitoxin, Mulford is suppLed in 
syringes and vials of 1500 units (for prophy- 
laxis), in syringes of 10,000 units and 20,000 
units (for therapeutic use) Are your stocks 
suffiaent to meet physiaans requirements this 
summer^ 


Mulford biological Laboratories 

» SHARP&DOHME BALTIMORE 

"For the Conservation of Life” 
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Second Edition 
of 

Professional Pharmacy 

Notwithstanding that the Second Edition 
of Professional Pharmacy contains 25 more 
pages than the First Edition, it has been 
possible to continue the same price per copy, 
namel), 25 cents A discount of 10% on 
10 or more copies is allowed, 15% on 100 or 
more, 20% for 250 or more, and 25% for 
1000 or more 

Referring to a few of many sources of in- 
formation A prominent State Board of 
Pharmacy offiaal pointed out that the Pro- 
fessional Pharmacy enables State Inspectors 
to compare the inventory of new drug stores 
with the basic list of prescription items on 
pages 65 to 82, inclusive Applicants for 
registration, who contemplate opening a 
pharmacy, may find lists of necessary items 
and the probable quantity required and 
approximate cost A table gives the form in 
which prescnpaons are called for, supplying 
information relative to the needs of the pre- 
scription department and prevent overbuying 
and unnecessary purchases 

The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion 2215 Constitution Ave , Washington, 


Photographs Suitable 
for Framing 

‘‘Photograph of Headquarters, A Ph A,” 
maj, n 00 

“Ground Breaking for Headquarters 
Building,” n 00 

‘Laboratory— AMisnamedPicture,"fl 00 

“Dr Frederick Power in His Laboratory,” 

?100 

“Dr William Withering,” of Digitalis 
fame, $1 00 

“Post Cards, Extenor and Interior,” set 
of 7, 25 cents 

“Code of Ethics, A Ph A ” in two colors, 
enlarged for framing, 25 cents 

Sculptural Panels of American Institute 
or Pharmacy, about 11 by 15 inches, single, 
U 00 each, when two arc ordered at same 
tinic, J1 50 prepaid 

“Pharmaceutical Abstracts,” unbound, no 
cover, 25 cents monthly, discount if five or 
more are ordered at same time 

Journal A Ph A , Back Numbers, un- 
bound, per volume, S4 00 Bound volumes, 
per volume, J6 00 

May be obtained from American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 2215 Constitution 
Ave , Washington, D C 



AND MONTHLY BULLETIN SERVICE 

The Nabona) Drug Store Survey shows that over 50% 
of drug store sales volume is in the Public Health Divi 
Sion (Prescription and Propnetary Departments) Mai 
Unckrodt Chemical Works has sponsored the work of 
a noD-commercial non profit Plan Board organized to 
help druggists biuld prescription volume and store 
prestige 

Thirteen outstanding leaders in the field of pharmacy 
compose this board They have created a simple prac- 
tical easily workable plan that any pharmacist can cm 
ploy This plan is available to you free for the asking 
along With a Monthly Bulletin Service of Tested Pre 
senpbon Building Ideas 

FtU In and Mall the Coupon Belowi This is all you need 
to do to receive the 60 page book and full informabon 
about the Plan Board s Monthly Bullebn Service 



CHEMICAL WORKS 

ST LOUIS NEW YORK MONTREAL 

CHICAGO TORONTO PHILADELPHIA 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS AP 7 
Second and Mallinckrodt Sts 72 Gold Street 
St Louis Missouri New York N Y 

(Address Your Nearest Office) 

Send my copy of the Plan Board s FREE 60 page 
book on Prescription Department promobon and 
conmlete informabon about the free Monthly BuUc 
bn Service of tested ideas 

Name of Pharmacy 

Name of Pharmacist Ordenng 

Address 

City State 

My Wholesaler Is 
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Outgrowth of Sixty Drears 


IXTY YEARS ago J K 
Lilly, a boy in his teens, 
made his first delivery of Lilly 
Products to a local wholesaler 
The item was fluid extract of 
buchu It was earned on foot in 
a willow basket » Volume was 
small m 1876, but the ideals of 


foundation for almost unlimited 
expansion Here were bom the 
sound business pnnciples that 
have continued through three 
generations of the Lilly family 
Here was gained the expenence 
that led to the adoption of the 
Lilly Policy of distribution 



the tiny laboratory were 
high Here was laid the 



through the drug trade 
exclusively 


Eli Lilly and Company 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, USA 

T 
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The use of Concentrated Liver Extract (Armour) 

IN CASES OF PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 



• Concentrated laver Extract 
(Armour) la effectite in restor 
mg the red cell count in per 
mcious oneima to its normal 
lalue It stimulates hematopoie- 
sis of bone marrow When 
sufficient quantities are given, 
together mth a well balanced 
diet, one may expect the red 
cell count to reach four million 
in a length of time varymg ■with 
indiiidual cases, but aieragmg 
about eight to nine weeks. 

One of the greatest values of 
this specific extract is its uni 
form potency The Armour 


Lahoratones have available the 
world’s largest supply of fresh 
livers for extraction purposes 
Only government inspected or 
gans are used, and these are 
rushed from the Armour dress- 
ing floors to the laboratory, so 
that the processing starts before 
the hepatic tissues have lost 
their animal heat. There is no 
marked change m pH 
You can prescribe Concen 
trated Liver Extract (Armour) 
with complete confidenee 

Literature will gladly be sent 
to physicians who make request 
on their professional stationery 


Headquarters for 
Medicinals of Animal 
Origin 

The great care of the staff of 
the Armonr Laboratories is to 
mamtain the highest stand 
nrds ^et achieved in the man 
ufacture of medicinals of an 
imal origin Eachoneiangidly 
standardized and mast aluxtys 
measure np especially in re* 
gard to uniform actintj 


THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES, U.S.Y., CHICA 
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STRIKES 


THOUT REGARD FOR 
PLACE OR PARTY 


IF YOUR TURN COMES BE SURE THAT 
YOUR POLICIES EVIDENCE STRONG 
CAPITAL STOCK PROTECTION. 

ONLY THE A. D. F. I. CO. WRITES STRONG 
CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE FOR 
RETAIL DRUGGISTS ONLY. 


SUBSTANTIAL PREMIUM SAVINGS— ASK 
US FOR OUR RATE ON YOUR STORE. 


THE AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


American Building 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


EVERY RETAIL DRUGGIST SHOULD 
HAVE ONE OF OUR POLICIES 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BOARDS OF 

PHARMACY 

Wesley McClung Childs, “Mac,” president of the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, was bom at Columbus, Kans , November 13, 1895 He 
received his early education m the grade and high school of Kansas City, Kans 
Thereafter, he graduated from the Pharmacy School of the University of Kansas 
He was a student at the University of Montpellier, Herault, France, and earned 
the degree of Ph C 

Mr Childs enlisted on the day the Umted States entered the World War (1917) 
and went overseas as sergeant of Ambulance Company No 139, 35th Division, he 
was later transferred and assigned as chemist in charge of Water Analysis for com- 
bat troops While with the Amencan Expeditionary Forces, in France, he partici- 
pated in the engagements at Thann, St Mrhiel, Argonne Forest, Gerardmier, 
Dieu-Sommedieu After two years of service Mr Childs received honorable 
discharge at Camp Funston, May 1, 1919 Every male member of the family 
served overseas in the trenches, the father, W R Childs, was badly gassed and 
shell-shocked and a brother, Joseph, was killed in service 

The subject of this brief sketch has owned and operated The Hospital Phar- 
macy, El Dorado, Kans for 17 years, and the Childs Manufacturing Company for 
the past 8 years , the latter estabhshment manufactures the Childs Prescription 
File and other pharmaceutical eqmpment 

Mr Childs is a former president of Kansas Board of Pharmacy and is its 
secretary, he has held important ofBces in the National Association, as former 
vice-president, and is now its president He was president of the Kansas Pharma- 
ceutical Association in 1933, has held the office of secretary, is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, served as chairman of the legislative committee of both state 
and national organizations and has been one of the leading and influential personal 
forces in Kansas pharmacy for a number of years 

President Childs is a member of the American Pharmaceutical Association , 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists, of the Kiwanis Club, of the 
Amencan Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and is a member of the Masonic bodies 
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EDITORIAL 

E G EBERLE EDITOR 2215 Constitution Ave WASHINGTON, D C 

THE PROGRESS OF PHARMACY 

W E HAVE come a long way smce 1852 A mark of the progress of time is 
noted by the number of state associations which have concluded fifty years 
of organized efilort with golden anniversary celebrations We have every nght to 
be proud of the record of the American Pharmaceutical Association m pro 
motmg the mterests of the profession during the eighty-four years of its existence 
Profound changes in our economic and social structure have occurred during 
this period, but we are more aware of the progress and advances m the art and 
science of pharmaceutical practice since its begmnmg We can be proud of the fact 
that all of the credit for the development of our science belongs to the profession itself 
The American Pharmaceutical Association deserves much credit for its influence 
and duection What seems most remarkable about it all is the fact that, eighty 
four years ago, the men who recognized and asserted the needs of Pharmacy were 
able to act as wisely as they did and lay a foundation of which a large part still stands 
Public health service, service to the physician and the public, has been and will 
always be the first order of the pharmacist Interprofessional relations between the 
physician, dentist and pharmacist have been evident during the years The same 
reasons which early prompted that small group of professionally minded pharma 
cists to band themselves together should prompt us to meet the more pronounced 
needs of to-day when the pace of progress is more rapid The movement to create 
a greater spirit of cooperation between physicians, dentists and pharmacists is 
takmg a defimte form Pharmacists should welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
to the fullest extent with others interested m pubhc health It is reassunng to see 
evidenced a greater mterest m pharmacy by pharmacists and a greater recognition 
of both by the allied pubhc health groups nnd the pubhc 

Pharmacy is well equipped to meet the demands upon it and will either succeed 
m domg so or fail, dependmg upon the influence and direction apphed The 
American Pharmaceutical Association must contmue to assume the responsi- 
bility of leadership 

This responsibihty cannot and will not be ignored by the Association nor its 
ofiBcers Through cooperation, understandmg and the individual effort of our 
membership Pharmacy will assume its proper r61e — P H Costello 

THE FEDERAL FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 

T here was an evident desire or wiUingness on the part of the drug trade activi 
ties to have new food and drug legislation enacted There were differences 
among organizations affected, but these differences were not the immediate cause 
for the fadiue of the enactment Either revision of the present Act or new legis 
lation as submitted, t e , with certain changes, seemed necessary, but the lateness of 
the session and differences of opimon relative to phases of control in admimstration 
bodies and among the members of Congress, prevented acceptance of the confer 
ence action The House insisted on its provision giving the Federal Trade Com 
mission jurisdiction over advertising of foods, drugs and cosmetics. Senator Cope 
land “would not depnve the Food and Drug Adnunistration of essential contro 
over matters pertaimng to pubhc health ” 
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The result points out that m measures of this kind there is a possibility to bnng 
about an understanding which will serve the public better than a misunderstanding, 
if there is a willingness to reach conclusions that are uninfluenced by the sources 
of motives, but it is dififlcult to accomplish agreement in a last minute consideration 
It may be questioned whether a new law is necessary or whether shaping of 
present legislation is better, but legislation of this land is for the protection of public 
health, it is a means that requires careful consideration, fairness m framing and in 
defining effective standards 

There were many changes in the bill, not much to cnticize , perhaps the out- 
standing cnticism to offer was that action was too long delayed and then hurried 
action expected on a very important measure There may not have been jealousies, 
but there were contentions which prevented revision or enactment of the food and 
drugs law 

When the subject comes up again there should be early rational discussion 
without unwarranted disparagement, with a purpose to bring legislation into form 
which will have public health service as a first and paramount aim 

COMMISSIONED RANK FOR PHARMACISTS 
Pharmacists have had professional rank for several years under the Ciml 
Service and commissions in the Public Health Service Dunng the 2nd session of 
the 74th Congress the National Defense Act relating to the Medical Administrative 
Corps was amended to provide co mmi ssions for pharmacists who are graduates 
of recogmzed schools or colleges of pharmacy, reqmnng four years of instruction for 
graduation, under such regulations as the Secretary of War shall prescribe The 
President has signed the Act, this provides the basis, in the future, for the organi- 
zation of a Pharmacy Corps when the number of commissioned pharmacists is in- 
creased, its adoption also makes possible the commissioning of pharmacists in the 
Reserve Corps and in the National Guard, as soon as arrangements can be worked 
out, which means that a properly organized pharmaceutical service can be estab- 
lished in time of War or of other necessity 

The American Pharmaceutical Association and afiiliated organizations 
have contnbuted to the success of the enactment, and much credit is due to Surgeon 
General Charles R Reynolds, who soon after his appointment gave attention to the 
question of improving the pharmaceutical service in the Medical Department of the 
Army and to giving pharmacists commissioned rank 

The bill (S 4390) presented by Senator Moms Sheppard was amended in accord- 
ance with the views of the War Department and from that time forward the mea- 
sure received the undivided support of the members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate, of Representative John J McSwain, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, of the members of the Committee, in fact, the bill 
did not receive an unfavorable comment or a negative vote in its passage through 
both Houses of Congress The very evident purpose is to have pharmacy render 
an essential service, and the legislation contributes advancement to the profession 
The Medical Administrative Corps has an authonzed strength of 72 officers, 
the bill limits future commissions in this Corps to pharmacists, and the 16 com- 
nussions at present authonzed are estimated to cover the vacancies expected within 
the next year 
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References to the measure and to those who were helpful m the promotion have 
been made in pnor issues of the Journal The Acting Secretary of War, Harry 
H Woodnng, refernng to enlisted men of the Medical Department with meager 
qualifications for such commissions, stated they have not matenally added to the 
efiSciency of the Medical Service because of their lack of professional and technical 
expenence and attainments, and the letter from the War Department, beanng on 
the subject, closes with the statement that this legislation “will give these specialists 
the recognition in rank to which they are entitled ” 

Pharmacists will improve their opportunities and contnbute to the professional 
service of pharmacy The effort represents one of the promotions of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association 

Parts of Bullehn No 15, A Ph A , of June 22nd, have been embodied m this comment 

THE PHARMACY EXHIBIT AT THE TEXAS CENTENNIAL 

O N PAGE 573 of this issue of the Journal a view of the pharmacy exhibit at 
the Texas Centennial is shown Chairman H C Chnstensen eontnbuted 
largely to the success of the pharmacy exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair and 
Dr Eben J Carey, Chief of the Medical Section, Hall of Science, has donated to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association an illustrated volume, depicting the 
medical sciences Plates 37-39 show the pharmacy exhibits and pages 70-74 
descnbe them and give the history therewith Cooperating with Mr Chnstensen 
at Chicago were Miss Esther Barney and Mr Thaddeus Niemic, who were in at 
tendance and eontnbuted largely to the interest of the visitors at this exhibit 
These co-workers designed and installed the Texas Exhibit and they were present at 
the opening in Dallas on June 6th 

The American Pharmaceutical Association sponsored the latter, upon in- 
vitation and request of the U S Public Health Service The exhibit is located 
in the U S Government Bmlding, the space available did not permit such an 
extensive display as at Chicago, but it has been arranged by those named to 
bnng pharmacy and its public health service to the attention of the visitors 
Dr R C Williams, Assistant Surgeon General, U S Public Health Service, 
IS in charge of the Exhibit, portraying scientifically the “Story of Life,” and the 
Pharmacy Exhibit is one of this group The story begins with the geological in- 
vestigation in Utah and other sections by the Smithsonian Institution and is earned 
through the evolution of animal life and finally to man, including his diseases and 
the methods he has developed for preventing and treating them The exhibits 
of the public health professions are arranged to show their relation to each other 
and the laity Pharmaceutical relics and equipment will also illustrate the develop- 
ment of pharmacy m Texas 

Bullehn No 16 has been drawn upon for the basis of this comment The 
American Pharmaceutical Association will convene August 24th-29th, m 
Dallas, and members will have the opportimity to visit the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position Each annual convention of the Association has its special attractions 
and affords attending members an opportimity to become acquainted with the 
section of the country m which the meeting is held and to study the problems of its 
druggists and pharmacists 
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THE POTENCY OF ELEVEN CRYSTALLINE CARDIAC PRINCIPLES 

FROM PLANTS * ' 

BY K K CHEN, A LING CHEN AND ROBERT C ANDERSON 

In connection with our work on bufagins and bufotoxins isolated from the 
para told secretions of different species of toads (1), comparative studies were 
made with several crystalline substances of plant ongin reported to have a digitalis- 
like action In view of the fact that they have never been assayed under the same 
conditions, the presentation of our data may prove helpful to other workers who are 
interested in their relative activity Furthermore, the differences in potency 
noted in this work may throw some light upon the significance of certam groups in 
their chermcal structure and stereoisomerism, since progress m this field has been 
rapidly made (2), (3) The list includes convallatoMU, ^-antiann, ouabain, cy- 
mann, scillaren A, uzarin, digoxin, digitoxm, gitoxm, erythrophlein sulphate and 
thevebn With the exception of erythrophlem, which is an alkaloid of Erythro- 
phlaum guineense, the other compounds are glucosides The authors are in- 
debted to Dr W A Jacobs, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, New 
York City, for a generous supply of cymann, to Professor R L Stehle, McGill 
University, Montreal, for that of scillaren A, and to Dr R Tschesche, University of 
Gottingen, Germany, for that of uzarin and ^-antiann Thevetin was isolated by 
ourselves from ThevetM nemjoha (4), while ouabam, erythrophlem sulphate and 
digitoxm were purchased from Merck and Company, Rahway, New Jersey, con- 
vallatoxin from Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc , Nutley, New Jersey, and digoxm and 
gitoxm from Burroughs Wellcome and Company, Tuckahoe, New York The 
last two prmciples were first isolated by Smith from Digitalis Janata (5) 

Of the eleven compounds, gitoxm is so insoluble in alcohol or water that its ac- 
tion and potency could not be accurately determined The remammg substances 
are soluble in dilute alcohol Ouabain and erythrophlein sulphate are the only 
members that are completely soluble in water In our experiments, a stock solu- 
tion of each to contain 0 1 per cent of the drug was prepared Cymann, scillaren A, 
digoxm and digitoxin required 47 5 per cent ethyl alcohol to effect solution (one 
part 95 per cent alcohol and one part saline), and convallatoxin and |3 antiann 
2S 5 per cent (three parts 95 per cent alcohol and seven parts water) With the- 
vetm, 19 per cent alcohol was employed Both ouabain and erythrophlem were 
dissolved in sahne Uzarm was made up into 1 or 2 per cent solution in 47 5 per 
cent alcohol Appropriate dilutions were then made from the stock solution for the 
tests desued 

It may be pointed out that erythrophlein is the only alkaloid known to have a' 
digitalis-hke action (6), (7) The specimen (in the form of a sulphate) we obtained 


* From the Lilly Research Laboratoncs, Indtanapohs, Indiana 

* Scientific Section, A Ph A , Portland mccUng, 1935 
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was beautifully crystalhne, and when 
heated in a capillary tube immersed m an 
oil bath it began to soften at 68° C, 
became a clear viscous mass at 88° C , 
and decomposed with evolution of gas at 
140° C The substance reduced Tollen’s 
reagent but gave negative results with 
Legal, Liebermann-Burchard and Saka 
guchi tests Combustion analyses yielded 
the following figures 

C59 12, H8 24, N 3 12, S 2 42 

C69 15, H8 31, N 3 09, S 2 53 

It IS possible that Hamack’s empirical 
formula (8), C28H43NO7 or QsHibNO?, 
needs revision 

By perfusion into the infenor vena 
cava in frogs according to the method of 
Howell and Cooke (9), A-V dissociation 
and ventricular systolic standstill were 
demonstrated, as shown m Fig 1 Con- 
vincing evidence of the digitalis-hke action 
of erythrophlein sulphate on the mam- 
malian heart such as that of the cat was 
recorded on the electrocardiogram by fol- 
lowing the technique previously described 
(10), a 1 50,000 solution being injected in- 
travenously at the rate of 1 cc per minute 
Figure 2 may be taken as an example to 
illustrate P-R prolongation, bradycardia, 
ectopic rhythm, secondary tachycardia, 
and finally ventricular fibnllation In 
addition, the alkaloid caused nausea and 
vonutmg in both pigeons and cats so that 
there is no doubt about its digitalis-like 
effect 

Regarding uzarm Gessner (11) ob- 
served systolic standshll of the amphibian 
ventricle either by perfusion or tn stlu 
In our studies it was found that in frogs 
{Jiana pipiens) a 1 5000 solution perfused 
into the inferior vena cava caused a 
moderate slowing of the heart rate and 
some decrease in amphtude of contrac- 
tions, but no systohc stoppage By in- 
jection into the lymph sac in frogs, however, 
large doses induced systolic standstill 
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1 The Hatcher-Brody Method {12) — The solutions of the substances were so adjusted 
that when injected into the femoral vein at the rate of 1 cc per minute they would kill a cat 
neighing less than 3 Kg within about 1 Vi hours This time limit was arbitrary but seemed to be 



Fig 2 — ^Electrocardiographic Changes Caused by Erythrophlem Cat No 1392 female, 
neighing 2 008 Kg , was anesthetized by ether Erythrophlem sulphate m 1 50,000 solution was 
injected mto the femoral vein at the rate of 1 cc per mmute A total of 28 electrocardiograms 
was taken from lead II at different stages of this experiment Only 7 selected traemgs are shown 
m the figure The abscissal time lines make divisions equal to 0 02 and 0 10 second, and the 
ordmates those representmg 0 0001 and 0 0005 volt 

suitable tor both the easily eliminated compounds, such as ouabain and the slowly acting ones, 
such as digitoxin A stethoscope was used for the determination of the end pomt A group of 
10 or more animals was employed m order to obtam an average of some statistical significance 
The results are shown in Table I and summarized in Table XV It should be noted that ouabain. 
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which for a long time has been known as the most potent of all cardiac glucosides, now ranks 
third according to the cat unit The superiority of convallatoxin to ouabain in frogs has been 
noted b 5 Karrer (13) Previously (1), it was shoivn that four bufagins were more powerful than 
ouabain It ma> also be pointed out that m a senes of 53 animals the cat unit of thevetm was 
found to be 0 92 mg per Kg as compared with 0 85 mg in 16 cats, which has been reported before 

(14) The potency of uzann is very low and variable As indicated m Table I the cat unit 
laned from 1 83 to 8 33 mg per Kg the average being 5 08 mg There were 2 cats which did 
not die even with 14 5 and 13 2 mg per Kg , respectively They were not included in the table 
Apparently certain animals can tolerate huge doses of uzann without fatal outcome The cat 
unit of digoxm m our senes of expenments is equal to just one half of that reported bj MTiitc 

(15) Without knowing the strength of his solution and speed of his injection it is difficult to ac 
count for the discrepancy 

2 The U S P Frog Method (16) — ^The results by this well known method are giien in 
Tables II and IV As a whole they bear out the same order of activity of the different substances 
as that obtained by the cat method except that thevetm in frogs proves to be more powerful than 
digitoxm and erythrophlein while m cats the reverse is true Quantitatively, the two methods 
do not yield the same ratio of activity among the different pnnciples For example, convalla 
toxin is fully 38 times as active as digitoxm in frogs, but is only 4 3 times as potent as the latter 
m cats In some instances the difficulty of absorption m frog’s lymph sac apparently accounts 
for the differences but m a few cases, especially with erythrophlein, the matenal may be actually 
less poisonous to frogs than to cats 

3 The Cat Mtmmal Emetic Dose — In previous reports (1), (17), mention was made of the 
minimal emetic doses of several substances More complete and detailed data are presented in 
Table III With convallatoxin, /3 antiarm and ouabain, a 1 2000 solution was adopted but with 
the remaining compounds a 1 1000 solution was employed All injections were made mtra 
vcnously in unanesthetized cats Vomiting occurred in 10 to 15 minutes m the raajonty of in 
stances but with digitoxm it was often delayed for 30 to 50 minutes, indicatmg its slowness of 
action An examination of Table IV at once shows that the emetic effect does not follow the 
cardiac action a phenomenon already observed by Eggleston and Hatcher (18) According to 
our data uzann is the most powerful m causing vomiting A dose equivalent to about 7 per cent 
of the a\ erage cat unit rapidly injected was sufficient to induce emesis m the majonty of animals 
Erythrophlein sulphate on the other hand, required 81 per cent of the average cat unit as its mini 
mal emetic dose With the remaining substances, they vaned from 24 to 75 per cent of their 
respective cat units 

4 Persistence of Action — By determining the fatal dose under ether anesthesia at 
vanous intervals after the initial injection in those cats which were used for the emesis test, mfor 
mation may be obtained regarding how long each substance stays m the body or is fixed m the 
heart m other words the persistence of action Digitoxm was found to have the most prolonged 
effect for 38 per cent of the cat unit persisted for more than 5 days Digoxm cymann convalla 
toxin and erythrophlein sulphate proved to be relatively persistent since one half of the cat unit 
in each case remained in the circulation for 1 to 7 days 6 Antiarin ouabain thevetm and scil 
laren A were more rapidly eliminated The least persistent drug was uzann because 50 per cent 
of the cat unit often disappeared within an hour The order of persistence of these substances is 
therefore digitoxm digoxm cymann convallatoxin erythrophlein, |3 antiann ouabain thevetm, 
scillaren A and uzann 

DISCUSSION 

Table IV clearly indicates that there is a disagreement of the results by tliree 
different methods of assay It appears that digitoxm and erythrophlem are in 
herently more potent to fehne than to amphibian hearts The cat minimal emetic 
dose does not follow the frog’s minimal systolic dose or cat unit These data will be 
of importance from a therapeutic point of view, for none of the newer products 
should be apphed to men unless their exact potency is known The clinicians m 
this country appear to prefer the cat unit instead of the frog minimal systolic dose 

( 19 ). ( 20 ) 
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The results are also interesting from a chemical point of view It is now well 
known that upon hydrolysis the cardiac glucosides yield aglucones of C 23 denva- 
tives and one or more molecules of a sugar or sugars ( 21 ), ( 22 ), ( 23 ), (24) Sal- 
landin A, the aglucone of sallaren A, however, conforms to the C 24 formula (25) 
Furthermore, many of the bufagins which occur in toad poisons and which are 
closely related to aglucones, do not have the C 23 pattern (17) The structural 
formulas of several aglucones have been proposed and m certam mstances estab- 
lished with certainty They are derivatives of cyclopentenophenanthrene with an 
unsaturated lactone side chain A consideration of our results m hght of the follow- 
ing equations should be, therefore, of some interest These structural formulas 
were suggested by Jacobs and Elderfield (26), Kon (27), Tschesche and Bohle (28), 
Tschesche and Haupt (29), Stoll, Hofmann and Helfenstein (25), Smith (30) and 
Elderfield (31) 


C,oH„0, -f- H,0 — CtH^O, 
Cymann Csnnarose 


C„HmOi, 4- 3H O — >• SCeHijO, 
Digitoxm Digito\ose 


C<iH„Oh -f SHsO — ^ 3C,HiiOt 
Gitoxin Digitoxose 



Strophanthidin 



Digitoxigenm 



Gitoxigenm 


CslHhOu 2HtO — 2CjH,,Oj + HtO 
Uzann Glucose 



-h H,0 — -f C,H.sOi 
Scillaren A Glucose Rhamnose 




-h 



C— C=CH 
Hc— o— (!:o 

Scillandm A 
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^^hlch for a long time has been known as the most potent of all cardiae glucosides, now ranks 
third according to the cat unit The superiority of convallatoxm to ouabain in frogs has been 
noted by Karrer (13) Previously (1), it was shown that four bufagins were more powerful tlm 
ouabain It may also be pointed out that in a senes of 53 animals the cat unit of thevetin was 
found to be 0 92 mg per Kg as compared with 0 85 mg in 16 cats, which has been reported before 

(14) The potency of uzann is very low and vanable As indicated m Table I the cat unit 
vaned from 1 83 to 8 33 mg per Kg , the average being 5 08 mg There were 2 cats which did 
not die even with 14 5 and 13 2 mg per Kg respectively They were not included in the table 
Apparently certain animals can tolerate huge doses of uzann without fatal outcome The cat 
unit of digoxin in our series of expenments is equal to just one half of that reported by White 

(15) Without know ing the strength of his solution and speed of his injection, it is difficult to ac 
count for the discrepancy 

2 The U S P Frog Method (16) — The results by this well known method are given in 
Tables II and IV As a whole they bear out the same order of activity of the different substances 
as that obtained by the cat method except that thevetin m frogs proves to be more powerful than 
digitoxm and erythrophlein while in cats the reverse is true Quantitatively the two methods 
do not yield the same ratio of activity among the different pnnciples For example convalla 
toxin IS fully 38 times as active as digitoxm m frogs but is only 4 3 times as potent as the latter 
in cats In some instances the difficulty of absorption in frog’s lymph sac apparently accounts 
for the differences, but in a few cases especially with erythrophlein, the matenal may be actually 
less poisonous to frogs than to cats 

3 The Cat Minimal Emetic Dose — In previous reports (1), (17), mention was made of the 
minimal emetic doses of several substances More complete and detailed data are presented in 
Table III With convallatoxm /3 antiann and ouabain, a 1 2000 solution was adopted but with 
the remaining compounds a 1 1000 solution was employed All injections were made mtra 
venously m unanesthetized cats Vomiting occurred in 10 to 15 minutes m the majority of in 
stances but with digitoxm it was often delayed for 30 to 50 minutes, mdicatmg its slowness of 
action An examination of Table IV at once shows that the emetic effect does not follow the 
cardiac action a phenomenon already observed by Eggleston and Hatcher (18) According to 
our data uzann is the most powerful in causing vomiting A dose equivalent to about 7 per cent 
of the average cat unit rapidly injected, was sufficient to induce emesis in the majonty of animals 
Erythrophlein sulphate, on the other hand required 81 per cent of the average cat unit as its mini 
mal emetic dose With the remaining substances they vaned from 24 to 75 per cent of their 
respective cat units 

4 Persistence of Action — By determining the fatal dose under ether anesthesia at 
vanous intervals after the initial injection in those cats which were used for the emesis test infor 
mation may be obtained regarding how long each substance stays in the body or is fixed in the 
heart m other words, the persistence of action Digitoxm was found to have the most prolonged 
effect for 38 per cent of the cat unit persisted for more than 5 days Digoxin cymann convalla 
toxin and erythrophlein sulphate proved to be relatively persistent since one half of the cat unit 
m each case remained in the circulation for 1 to 7 days 6 Antiarm ouabain thevetin and scil 
laren A were more rapidly eliminated The least persistent drug was uzann because 50 per cent 
of the cat unit often disappeared within an hour The order of persistence of these substances is 
therefore digitoxm, digoxm cymann convallatoxm erythrophlein, antiann ouabain thevetin 
scillaren A and uzann 

DISCUSSION 

Table IV clearly indicates that there is a disagreement of the results by three 
different methods of assay It appears that digitoxm and erythrophlein are m 
herently more potent to fehne than to amphibian hearts The cat minimal emetic 
dose does not follow the frog’s minimal systohe dose or cat unit These data will be 
of importance from a therapeutic point of view, for none of the newer products 
should be applied to men unless their exact potency is known The clinicians m 
this country appear to prefer the cat unit instead of the frog minimal systolic dose 
(19), (20) 
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The results are also interesting from a chemical point of view It is now well 
known that upon hydrolysis the cardiac glucosides yield aglucones of C 23 denva- 
tives and one or more molecules of a sugar or sugars (21), (22), (23), (24) Scil- 
landin A, the aglucone of sciUaren A, however, conforms to the C 24 formula (25) 
Furthermore, many of the bufagms which occur m toad poisons and which are 
closely related to aglucones, do not have the C 23 pattern (17) The structural 
formulas of several aglucones have been proposed and m certam mstances estab- 
lished with certainty They are denvatives of cyclopentenophenanthrene with an 
unsaturated lactone side chain A consideration of our results in light of the follow- 
ing equations should be, therefore, of some interest These structural formulas 
were suggested by Jacobs and Elderfield (26), Kon (27), Tschesche and Bohle (28), 
Tschesche and Haupt (29), Stoll, Hofmann and Helfenstein (25), Smith (30) and 
Elderfield (31) 


C„H«0, + H O — > CiHuO, 
Cymarm Cymarose 


C<iH«0„ -f 3H O — > 3 C,Hi20, 
Digitoxm Digitoxose 


C4iH„0„ + 3H,0 >■ SCeHijO* 

Gitoxin Digitoxose 



Strophanthidin 



Digitoxigenin 



Gitoxigenin 


2H O — > 2CiiH»0. + HsO 
Uzann Glucose 



+ HjO — C.HuO« + C,H.jOj 
Scillaren A Glucose Rhamnose 


+ 



Scillandm A 
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C29H430io "I" HjO ■ 
Convallatoxm 


CtHijOs 

Rhamnose 


HcIlcO 

0 

OIR 

\/ Convallatoxigenm 


/\|/\ 


-Cii — rCHj'l 


C«HmO., + 3H,0 • 
Digoxm 


' SCcHijOj 

Digitoxose 


Cs,H«Oi! + H,0 • 
Ouabain 


CjHuOs 

Rhamnose 


HOCH 2 


Hc| jco 


DigOMgenm- 

-C, ;CH,1 


CO (OH), 


LHO\^\y' Ouabagemn 

The most significant feature is that uzann, which has an aglucone isomenc with digi 
toxigenin, has a very feeble cardiac action The difference in stenc arrangen^ 
probably accounts for the difference in their activity Among the active mem , 
the vanation in potency is very great For example, digoxin is 275 per cen , an 
digitoxm 412 per cent, less powerful than convallatoxin, gram for gram 
possible that the two hydroxyl groups on C® and C® and the double ^ 

C« and Cii in the convallatoxigemn molecule are of significance in conta u g 
the high potency of convallatoxin One is tempted to postulate that t ^ 
of a carbmol group on Cio in the aglucone molecule of ouabain, an a o a 
hyde group on the same C-atom in the aglucone molecule of cymann ^re 
favorable to the high cardiac activity of the two substances The sugar compo 
alone has no action on the heart, but when conjugated with an aglucone 1 in 
the potency (32) There is some suggestion from the results that the glucose 
taming glucosides are rapidly eliminated while the digitoxose- or cynmos 
taming members have a persistent action The cyclopentenophenan rm 
system apparently has no effect on the heart, for estrogenic hormones, 1 e 
and sterols have never been reported to stimulate the vagus or a ec 
cardium like digitahs The most important parts of the molecule are un ou 
the double bond and the lactone ring, for hydrogenation and saponifaca 
result m loss of activity (33), (34), (35). (36) It will be mter^hng to 
pharmacologically the lactone side chains (a-pyrone and njple 

of certain aglucones without the sterol nng system attached to them 1 
unsaturated lactones as hsted below are devoid of any digitahs-liKe a 

concluded from our preliminary studies 

CO CO 

H,C H,C Cjj^CH COCH, 


HCll^CO 
TnaceUc lactone 


HClJ^CO 

O 

Debydracetic acid 
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a-Angelica lactone 



Coumarin 


The digitalis-like action of the alkaloid erythrophlein is of unusual interest 
The negative Sakaguchi test indicates that the compound does not belong to the 
group of bufotoxins whieh also contains nitrogen The failure of the sodium nitro- 
prusside test makes it deviate from the constitution of common aglucones As yet, 
there is no evidence that erythrophlein is a derivative of cyclopentenophenanthrene 
The elucidation of its structure may thus lead to the discovery of another t)TJe of 
substances having a digitahs-like action but differmg structurally from aglucones, 
bufagins and bufotoxins 


SUMMARY 

The potency of 11 crystalline digitahs-like substances — convallatoxin, |3- 
antiann, ouabam, cymarm, sallaren A, digoxin, digitoxm, erythrophlem sulphate, 
thevetin, uzann and gitoxin — has been compared under the same conditions by the 
cat unit, the frog minimal systohc dose and the cat mimmal emetic dose Both 
convallatoxin and /3-antiarm are more powerful than ouabain The cat unit of 
thevetin should be revised to 0 92 ± 0 035 mg per Kg instead of 0 85 as previously 
reported 

The emetic action does not run parallelly with the cardiac action Uzarm 
having the least cardiac effect is very highly efiBcient in causing vomitmg 

The order of persistence of action from high to low is digitoxin, digoxin, 
C3nnarm, convallatoxin, erythrophlem, ^-antiann, ouabam, thevetm, scillaren A and 
uzann 

Gitoxin IS so msoluble m alcohol and water that its cardiac action cannot be ac- 
curately deternuned 

The significance of certam cheimcal structures with reference to their pharma- 
cological activity has been discussed 


Table I — Cat Units of 10 Cardiac Principles of Plant Origin 


Fatal 

Dose 



Solu 

Cat 


Weight 

per 

Drug 

tion 

No 

Sex 

Kg 

Kg 



1438 

M 

2 477 

0 06 



1439 

F 

1 848 

0 06 

a 


1440 

F 

1 889 

0 08 

o 

o 

o 

1441 

F 

2 537 

0 08 

3 

o 

o 

1442 

M 

2 798 

0 08 

1 

o 

1445 

F 

2 489 

0 06 

§ 

t-H 

1449 

F 

2 261 

0 09 

o 


1450 

F 

2 406 

0 10 



1451 

F 

1 707 

0 07 



1452 

F 

1 823 

0 08 


Drug 

Solu 

tion 

Cat 

No 

Sex 

Wetght 

Kg 

Fatal 

Dose 

Mg 

per 

Kg 



491 

M 

1 459 

0 37 



492 

M 

1 944 

0 32 



494 

F 

1 590 

0 34 

C3 

g 

495 

M 

1 452 

0 41 

s 

o 

o 

496 

M 

1 608 

0 28 

Eo 

o 

501 

r 

1 647 

0 34 



502 

F 

1 800 

0 34 



503 

M 

1 512 

0 27 



504 

r 

1 972 

0 31 



505 

M 

1 733 

0 31 
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Table I — Cat Units op 10 Cardiac Principles of Plant Origin — (^Continued from pageSSS ) 







Fatal 






Fatal 






Dose 

'Met 






Dose, 


Solu 

Cat 


Weight 

JVlg 

per 


Solu 

Cat 


Weight 

Mg 

per 

Drug 

tton 

No 

Sex 

Kg 

Kg 

Drug 

tion 

No 

Sex 

Kg 

Kg 


O 

1444 

F 

2 381 

0 13 



506 

F 

1 891 

0 29 


o 

o 

1446 

F 

1 632 

0 11 



538 

F 

1 519 

0 36 


o 

o 

1447 

F 

1 915 

0 12 







C 


1448 

F 

2 737 

0 12 

c4 


1169 

F 

1 650 

0 48 

Vh 

2 


1453 

F 

2 543 

0 07 

43 

a 


1170 

M 

2 064 

0 42 

c 

a 

1464 

M 

2 879 

0 10 

*3 

CO 

o 

1171 

M 

2 740 

0 34 

<41. 

O 

O 

1455 

F 

2 227 

0 09 

B 

o 

o 

1172 

F 

2 310 

0 55 


O 

o 

1456 

F 

2 634 

0 12 

S 

o 

lO 

1173 

F 

2 245 

0 34 


o 

cq 

1457 

F 

2 120 

0 09 

a 

o 

1-H 

1174 

M 

2 210 

0 30 



1458 

M 

2 076 

0 09 

u 

43 


1175 

F 

2 758 

0 36 







h 


1176 

F 

2 470 

0 38 



30 

F 

2 290 

0 14 

w 


1177 

M 

3 060 

0 28 



31 

F 

1 830 

0 15 



1178 

M 

2 651 

0 32 



32 

F 

2 264 

0 09 



1179 

F 

2 052 

0 30 



33 

M 

1 846 

0 10 









34 

F 

2 815 

0 11 



1070 

M 

2 124 

0 85 



35 

F 

2 417 

0 14 



1071 

M 

1 800 

0 69 



36 

F 

2 171 

0 14 



1072 

M 

1 880 

0 67 



37 

F 

2 703 

0 10 



1073 

F 

1 785 

0 70 



40 

M 

2 353 

0 13 



1074 

F 

2 274 

0 83 



41 

M 

2 660 

0 11 



1079 

F 

2 186 

0 79 



42 

M 

2 967 

0 12 



1080 

F 

1 775 

0 79 



43 

M 

1 846 

0 14 



1081 

M 

1 992 

0 81 



44 

F 

2 828 

0 12 



1082 

F 

1 762 

1 36 



45 

F 

1 750 

0 12 



1083 

M 

1 808 

0 77 



98 

M 

2 157 

0 11 



1084 

F 

2 140 

1 36 



99 

M 

2 263 

0 12 



1085 

F 

2 060 

0 67 



100 

M 

2 135 

0 12 



1086 

F 

2 850 

1 24 



101 

M 

2 155 

0 13 



1089 

M 

1 536 

0 62 

5 

rt 

s 

102 

M 

1 928 

0 11 



1090 

M 

3 300 

0 59 

•s 

Q 

129 

M 

2 114 

0 11 

B 

o 

1091 

M 

1 720 

0 80 

8 

o 

tH 

130 

F 

2 286 

0 11 

-M 

OJ 

o 

o 

1291 

M 

2 436 

0 93 


rH 

131 

F 

2 215 

0 11 

> 

o 

o 

Cl 

1290 

F 

2 314 

1 04 



558 

M 

1 492 

0 15 

43 

H 

1— 1 

1229 

F 

2 370 

0 63 



559 

F 

1 411 

0 13 



1228 

F 

2 855 

0 00 



560 

F 

1 713 

0 12 



1259 

F 

1 690 

1 14 



561 

M 

2 409 

0 11 



1257 

F 

2 184 

0 84 



562 

F 

1 880 

0 17 



1266 

F 

2 292 

0 61 



563 

M 

2 011 

0 12 



1260 

M 

1 951 

0 80 



564 

F 

1 958 

0 10 



1258 

F 

1 533 

0 72 



565 

M 

1 826 

0 13 



1253 

F 

2 209 

0 63 



566 

M 

1 553 

0 13 



1254 

M 

2 480 

0 65 



567 

M 

1 790 

0 10 



1255 

F 

2 111 

1 14 



699 

F 

2 330 

0 10 



1244 

F 

2 422 

1 75 



698 

M 

2 273 

0 09 



1242 

r 

2 837 

0 68 



700 

M 

2 280 

0 13 



1240 

F 

2 495 

1 00 



701 

F 

2 261 

0 12 



1241 

M 

1 910 

0 78 



702 

F 

1 990 

0 12 



1238 

M 

2 070 

0 94 









1236 

F 

1 924 

0 77 



1144 

F 

1 793 

0 15 



1237 

F 

2 470 

1 20 



1145 

F 

1 830 

0 14 



1269 

r 

2 157 

1 16 



1146 

M 

2 151 

0 15 



1264 

r 

2 607 

1 72 
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1147 

M 

2 360 

0 12 



1266 

M 

2 739 

1 34 


1148 

M 

2 333 

0 11 



1265 

F 

2 467 

1 17 


1149 

F 

1 646 

0 12 



1263 

F 

2 185 

0 99 


1150 

F 

1 962 

0 12 



1262 

M 

2 697 

1 03 

o 

o 

1151 

F 

1 964 

0 11 



1261 

F 

2 423 

1 47 

g 

1162 

F 

1 990 

0 11 



1271 

F 

2 177 

0 88 

tH 

1163 

F 

2 034 

0 12 



1270 

F 

2 260 

1 19 


1154 

F 

1 822 

0 13 



1280 

F 

2 006 

0 98 








1278 

F 

2 128 

1 06 


694 

F 

1 762 

0 19 



1224 

F 

3 215 

0 83 


595 

F 

2 608 

0 09 



1223 

M 

3 025 

0 56 


596 

M 

1 770 

0 16 



1166 

F 

2 290 

0 88 

o 

597 

F 

1 765 

0 16 



1165 

M 

1 818 

0 99 

o 

o 

598 

M 

1 827 

0 21 



1168 

F 

2 283 

0 81 

o 

602 

F 

2 073 

0 15 



1167 

M 

2 116 

0 91 

rH 

603 

M 

1 612 

0 15 



1109 

F 

2 196 

0 83 


604 

F 

1 749 

0 14 



1110 

F 

1 955 

0 87 


605 

F 

2 155 

0 11 



1111 

F 

2 260 

0 76 


606 

F 

1 700 

0 15 



1106 

M 

2 145 

0 82 


1198 

M 

2 265 

0 28 



1107 

F 

2 773 

1 15 


1199 

F 

1 955 

0 28 



1108 

F 

2 833 

0 74 

o 

1200 

M 

2 290 

0 17 



1402 

F 

1 889 

3 07 

8 

1201 

M 

2 528 

0 26 



1403 

F 

1 960 

6 72 

o 

o 

1202 

M 

1 882 

0 25 



1404 

F 

1 764 

2 91 


1203 

F 

2 075 

0 23 



1405 

M 

1 600 

1 83 


1204 

F 

1 910 

0 21 


o 

1406 

F 

1 565 

5 98 


1205 

F 

1 830 

0 24 

a 

u 

o 

o 

1407 

F 

2 543 

3 85 


1206 

M 

2 538 

0 17 

N 

CO 

1410 

F 

2 537 

7 96 


1207 

M 

1 830 

0 22 



1418 

F 

2 100 

3 62 








1420 

F 

2 023 

6 52 








1421 

F 

2 717 

8 33 


— Frog Minimal Systolic Doses of 10 Cardiac Principles of Plant ORif'iN 




Dose Mg 

No in Systolic Stand'^lilJ/ 

Drug 

Solution 

per Kg 

No of Frogs Used 



0 00014 

0/4 

Convallatown 

1 40,000 

0 00018 

2/8 



0 00021 

3/4 



0 00025 

3/4 



0 00032 

1/4 

/5 Antiann 

1 20,000 

0 00035 

1/4 



0 00039 

10/16 



0 00043 

4/4 



0 00040 

0/4 

Ouabain 

1 20 000 

0 00045 

0/4 



0 00050 

3/4 



0 00055 

4/4 



0 00050 

0/4 



0 00055 

0/4 

Cymann 

1 20 000 

0 00060 

3/4 



0 00065 

3/4 



0 00070 

4/4 



0 00065 

0/7 

Scillaren A 

1 20 000 

0 00070 

7/12 



0 00075 

4/7 
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Table 11 — 

(Conhmed from page 5S7 ) 




Drug 

Solution 

Dose Mg 
per Kg 

No m Sjstoltc Standstill/ 
No of Progs Use<l 





0 00225 

1/4 



Digovin 

1 5000 

0 00250 

3/4 





0 00300 

7/8 





0 00650 

0/4 





0 00700 

3/12 



Digitoxin 

1 2000 

0 00750 

4/8 





0 00800 

6/8 





0 00850 

4/4 





0 01000 

1/4 



Erythrophlem Sulphate 

1 1000 

0 01100 
0 01200 

6/8 

5/4 





0 01300 

7/8 





0 00400 

0/12 



Thevelm 

1 2000 

0 00450 

18/24 





0 00500 

7/8 





1 00000 

1/4 





1 10000 

0/1 



Uzann 

1 50 

1 20000 

1 30000 

0/1 

0/1 





1 40000 

0/3 





1 50000 

2/3 


Table III — Minimal Emetic Doses of 

10 Cardiac Principles of 

Plant Origin in Cats 



Drug 


Dose No of Cats Vomiteil/ 

per Kg No of Cats Used 





0 050 

0/2 



Couvallaloxin 


0 060 

0 070 

2/3 

2/3 





0 080 

2/2 





0 030 

0/3 



0 Antiann 


0 040 

2/2 





0 050 

2/2 





0 050 

0/2 



Ouabain 


0 060 

2/3 





0 070 

2/2 





0 070 

0/3 



Cyniann 


0 080 

3/3 





0 090 

2/2 





0 080 

1/3 



SciUaren A 


0 090 

1/3 





0 100 

2/2 





0 060 

0/2 



Digoxm 


0 070 

2/2 





0 080 

2/3 





0 100 

0/2 



Digitoxm 


0 125 

1/3 





0 150 

2/2 





0 200 

0/2 



Erythrophlem Sulphate 


0 250 

0 275 

1/3 

1/3 





0 300 

2/2 
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0 200 

0/2 



0 225 

2/3 

Thevetin 


0 250 

2/2 



0 275 

2/2 



0 300 

2/2 



0 300 

0/2 



0 325 

0/2 

Uzann 


0 350 

2/3 



0 400 

1/1 



0 500 

1/1 


Table IV — Summary or All Results 


Dnig 

Cat Unit 

(Mean Probable Error) 
Mg per Kg 

Frog Minimal 
Systolic Dose 

Mg per Kg 

Minimal Emetic 
Dose in Cats 

Mg per Kg 

ConvalUtoMn 

0 08 ± 0 002 

0 00021 

0 060 

p Antiann 

0 10 ± 0 004 

0 00039 

0 040 

Ouabain 

0 12 0 002 

0 00050 

0 060 

Cymann 

0 13 ± 0 003 

0 00060 

0 080 

SciUaren A 

0 15 ± 0 007 

0 00070 

0 100 

Digo\in 

0 22 ± 0 008 

0 00250 

0 075 

Digitovin 

0 33 0 008 

0 00800 

0 160 

Erythrophlein Sulphate 

0 37 =t 0 017 

0 01100 

0 300 

Thevetm 

0 92 0 035 

0 00450 

0 225 

Uzarm 

5 08 ± 0 437 

1 50000 

0 350 

Gitoxin* 

Unable to determine 

Unable to determine 

Unable to determine 


* Insoluble 


The authors are indebted to Dr A M Van Arendonk and Messrs Chester C Hargreaves 
and Brown Robbins for their valuable assistance in this work 
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STRYCHNINE VI VARIATION IN PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF 

C P STRYCHNINE * 


BY JUSTUS C WARD, ‘ JAMES C MUNCH^ AND F E GARLOUGH ‘ 


For many years, men using strychnine alkaloid for the control of noxious 
rodents and predatory animals have noticed variation in the results obtained 
The earlier explanations were that vanations in field and ammal conditions or m 
the methods of placing the poison baits were responsible It was incredible that a 
substance as chemically stable as strychmne would not be umform in its to\ic 
properties Wide-spread complaints, traceable to the same lot of poison, have be 
come so prevalent within the past few years, however, that we have been forced to 
recognize the probability that something was wrong with those lots 

Since we had, for several years, been running tests for the ‘‘free base,” and the 
crystal size of the incoming lots of alkaloid, we made an attempt to associate the 
per cent of free base or the physical size of the particles with the reported troubles 
There was no correlation — in fact, the alkaloid carrying the lowest free base very 
often proved the most efficient toxic agent, and the crystal size was entirely too 
variable a factor for any conclusions to be drawn The most toxic alkaloids and 


the least toxic were often practically the same size — either large or small 

During the past few years, the Denver laboratory has tested biologically 27 
lots of the alkaloid, onginatmg from five wholesale distnbutors Our system of 
tests has been by means of stomach tube to white rats A test suspension of the 


alkaloid in the concentration of 1 mg of strychnine to each cc of suspension was 
made with the assistance of 1 per cent acacia The animals to be used were 
weighed and divided into comparable series The doses were computed for each 
animal, and the dose for the first rat measured out in a hypodermic syringe The 
animal was then placed on a holding board and a wooden gag, havmg a ’/ u" hole m 
it, was placed in its mouth A No 8 soft rubber catheter was then passed through 


the hole m the gag into the animal’s stomach The synnge was shaken to insure 


* Scientific Section, A Ph A Portland meeting, 1935 

* Control Methods Research Laboratory, Bureau of Biological Survey, Denver, Colora o 

’ Sharp and Dohme, Philadelphia, and Consulting Pharmacologist U S Biological Survc) 
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uniform suspension, and tlie dose administered A 1-cc rinse was forced 
through the catheter, which was then removed, and the animal placed back m the 
cage for observation The time at which the dose is administered, and that of the 
first spasm are recorded, as well as the time until the stoppage of the heart 

We use 25 00, 22 50, 20 00, 17 50, 15 00, 12 50, 10 00, 7 50 and often 6 00 mg 
per Kg body weight as our standard senes of doses for preliminary trials Two 
rats are desired for each dose in preliminary work, and ten for each in confirmatory 
tests Certain digressions from this plan were necessary dunng the work herein re- 
ported, owing to lack of sufficient uniform animals 

Table I shows the differences in the physical and chemical exaimnations, 
as well as the variations in killing abdity of these poisons From this table it 
appears that fifteen of the twenty-seven alkaloids were tested on eleven or more 
ammals The other twelve samples were tested on five animals to the series, and 
are consequently useful largely for corroborative data It also appears that 
Samples A-1 and B-1 show the greatest difference in tOMCity A careful study of 
these extremes was made to confirm our observations of a more general nature 
Table II gives our tests with these two alkaloids in detail 


Table I — CuEmcAL and Bio Assay op Strychnine Alkaloids 


Manufacturer 

Sample Number 

Alkaloidal Content % 

1-1^100% 

A 

1 

99 31 

Over 25 


2 


Over 25 


3 


20 


4 


20 


5 


17 5 


6 


17 5 


7 


15 


8 


15 


9 

99 70 

12 5 


10 


Below 10 

B 

1 

98 86 

7 5 


2 

98 91 

7 5 

- C 

1 


20 


2 

98 68 

15 


3 


12 5 


4 


7 5 


5 


7 5 


6 


7 6 

D 

1 


20 


2 

98 28 

15 


3 

99 30 

15 


4 


15 


5 


12 5 


6 


10 

E 

1 


12 6 


2 


10 


3 

98 60 

7 5 


To demonstrate that this wide vanation is not altogether due to possible 
faulty technique or to an unexpectedly wide difference in physiological responses. 
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we prepared the sulphates from the two alkaloids and admimstered the solutions of 
these salts by intraperitoneal injection Table III gives the results of this test 
This tabulation shows that although the differences are smaller, they are still in the 
same direction 

A further test was made using laboratory-recrystalhzed alkaloids in compari- 
son with the original commeraal products Six different lots of the commeraal 
matenal were recrystallized in the laboratory and the twelve lots of poison thus ob- 
tained were tested The laboratory-recrystalhzed product had a fairly uniform 
crystal size, whereas the ongmal alkaloids were decidedly vanable The com- 
mercial alkaloid and the laboratory crystals from that alkaloid did not show any 
difference m toiucity 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 Commercial strychmne alkaloids of C P quahty show defimte and marked 
differences m toxicity 

2 These differences are of such magnitude that serious vanation m results 
are noted in their use in econoimc poisons 

3 These differences have not been associated with determinable changes in 
chemical or physical properties 

4 Recrystalhzation of the various alkaloids does not alter their lethal 
efficiency 


THE INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN SALTS ON MORPHINE TOXICITY AND 
NARCOSIS IN MICE AND RATS * 

BV J M ORT AND W G CHRISTIANSEN ‘ 

The study of synergism and antagonism among drugs has, admittedly, many 
fascmating theoretical and practical possibilities In the field of morphine phar- 
macology, for instance, it is conceivable that certain drugs exist which can greatly 
potentiate the action of morphine in all of its mamfestations, thus decreasing the 
dosage required But, much more important, such a potentiator may some time 
be found which will affect only the narcotic action of the drug or at least will not 
proportionally increase its vicious habit-forming effects 

The influence of atropine on the activity of morphine is, of course, well recog- 
nized F Schimtz, for example, studied not only atropine in this connection but 
also lobelia, coramine, cardiazole, hexetone and pyranndon (On the influence of 
central nervous stimulants on morphine poisomng (1) ) W Peters has reported 
that antipynne is a morphine synergist (A morphine-spanng ampul preparation 
( 2 )) 

Bancroft (3) and his co-workers have made a most extensive study in this field, 
making use of the facts and theones of the modem science of colloid chemistry to 
expand the theory of anesthesia and the behavior of nervous tissues onginally 
proposed by Claude Bernard The essence of this theory is that anesthesia or 
narcosis results when the colloids of the cells of the nervous tissues are either ab- 
normally reversibly dispersed or coagulated 

* Scientific Section, A Ph A , Portland meeting, 1935 

‘ Research Department of the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories E R Squibb 
and Sons, Brooklyn N Y 
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According to Bancroft’s views morphine produces its effects by reversibl} 
coagulating the cell colloids of the nervous system These cells in the morphine 
addict, then, are over-coagulated Morphimsm, therefore, should yield to dnigs 
which tend to disperse the cell colloids The long recogmzed sedative action of 
bromides must be due to the ability of bromides to peptize the eolloids of nen'e 
tissue cells, to which property is also due whatever success has been realized in tlie 
treatment of morphinism with bromides This theory demands that a drug which is 
a coagulating agent will serve to aggravate the effects of morphine and to prolong 
its action Thus he found that sodium tartrate would appreciably prolong the 
effect of morphine in rabbits while sodium thiocyanate had the opposite effect in 
both rabbits and dogs 

The actual therapeutic value of sodium thiocyanate as an aid in restonng mor 
phine addicts to health and happiness, the subject of considerable discussion and 
difference of opinion, need not be discussed m this paper The importance of the 
fundamental pnnciples involved, however, seemed to us to be so great as to jusbfy 
still further pharmacological study As the peptizer or disperser to test, we chose 
sodium thiocyanate, on which so much work has already been done by Bancroft 
We selected mono-sodium phosphate as an example of a coagulator and sodium 
chlonde as a somewhat intermediate compound Morphine hydrochloride and 
acid phosphate were tested separately for companson Mice and rats were chosen 
as the test animals m order to make feasible a larger number of expenments, thus 
minimizing as far as possible the sigmficance of individual biological vanations 

There is, of course, a species difference in the response of vanous animals to 
morphine Nevertheless, morphine is certainly a narcotic drug for mice and rats, 
and the fundamentals of its action m these animals must be considered as essentially 
parallel to those in man and the higher ammals Two things were investigated 
toxicity and narcotic effect The toxicities of the vanous combinations tested 
were determined m mice m terms of the M L D of the morphine content of the 
combinations, that is, the single dose m mg /Kg which will kill half of the animals 
receiving subcutaneous injections 

The narcotic activities of the vanous combinations tested were determined in 
several ways L Maier (“Quantitative Determination of Morphine by Bioassay 
(4)) has further developed the method of Straub and Henman m which the presence 
of morphine is manifested by the ammal drawing up its tail over its back in an 
S-shape The time between the injection and the onset of the reaction is recorded, 
as IS also the duration of the reaction O W Barlow m “The Tranquillizing Po 
tency of Morphine, Pantopen, Codeme, Papavenne and Narcotine” (5) confined 
rats on their backs on boards and recorded their movements after their first excite 
ment had worn off Threshold or higher doses of the drugs decrease the number of 
these movements in a given penod of time We have found a tail pressure method 
to give perhaps the most accurate and consistent results of the three methods we 
tned In this method a graduated cyhnder contaimng mercury is carefully set on 
the rat’s tail By consecutive tests, the minimum height of mercury that will 
elicit a response from the animal is determined As the morphme dosage is m 
creased over the threshold dose, this height of mercury increases somewhat pro 
portionally up to the point of complete anesthesia 
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EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

All combinations tested were injected subcutaneously and prepared by adding 
the various ingredients to a 3% aqueous morphine hydrochlonde solution in the 
proportion of 3 Gm ingredient to 1 Gm morphine hydrochlonde, except that the 
morphine acid phosphate solution was prepared by adding 4 cc of normal phos- 
phonc acid to 0 2 Gm of morphine alkaloid and then diluting to give a 3% solution 

Table I — ^Effects in Mice 

Mouse Toxicjty S Tail Reaction 

Averages for 
Animals in Which 
Reactions Occurred 
No of 




Approxi 

Dose Mg /Kg 


Minutes 

Duration 


No of 

mate 

Morphine 


before 

of Reac 


Animals 

M L D 

Hydrochlonde Incidence of 

Start of 

tion m 

Material Injected 

Injected 

Mg /Kg 

Equivalent 

Reactions 

Reactions 

Minutes 

Morphine Hydrochlonde 

65 

300 

5 

3/15 

37 

120 




10 

8/8 

21 

141 

Morphme hydrochlonde + 

56 

300 

5 

4/15 

40 

60 

mono sodium phosphate 



10 

8/S 

28 

116 

Morphme hydrochlonde + 

49 

90 

5 

10/16 

40 

65 

sodium sulphocyanate 



10 

8/8 

22 

151 

Morphme hydrochlonde + 

57 

300 

5 

7/14 

40 

100 

sodium chlonde 



10 

8/8 

38 

101 

Morphme acid phosphate 

57 

300 

6 

0/8 




Table II — Narcotic Activities in Rats 

Tranqmlmng Effect Response to Toil Pressure 

Relative Average Relative Pressure 

Number of Movements on Tail Required to 
of the Group after In Elicit Response after 
jeetjon as Compared to Injection as Compared 


Material Injected 

No 

of Rats 
Tested 

Morphine 
Hydrochlonde 
Equivalent 
Mg /Kg 

the Group Average of 
100 before Injection 
End End 

1st hr 2nd hr 

to Pressure Necessary 
before Which Equals 100 
End End 

1st hr 2nd hr 

Morphine 

5 

1 67 

60 3 

39 1 

100 2 

122 2 

hydrochlonde 

10 

2 50 

60 3 

52 8 

169 0 

97 0 


10 

3 75 

45 2 

60 3 

236 8 

211 0 


10 

5 00 

29 4 

43 0 

260 9 

210 9 


10 

7 50 

28 9 

29 5 

513 1 

351 8 

Morphme hydrochlonde + 

5 

1 67 

50 0 

33 3 

133 0 

143 0 

mono sodium phosphate 

5 

3 75 

44 7 

25 0 

188 4 

157 6 


5 

7 50 

4 8 

34 9 

578 4 

299 4 

Morphme hydrochlonde 

5 

1 11 

28 6 

14 3 

110 4 

118 0 

sodium sulphocyanate 

5 

1 67 

43 2 

10 2 

207 0 

177 4 


5 

3 75 

60 2 

53 4 

238 S 

248 4 


5 

7 50 

1 1 

12 9 

828 0 

593 2 

Morphine hydrochlonde + 

5 

1 67 

127 4 

9 1 

108 4 

115 4 

sodium chlonde 

5 

3 75 

69 8 

37 2 

241 4 

206 0 


5 

7 50 

30 7 

58 0 

285 0 

190 8 

Morphine acid phosphate 

6 

1 67 

51 6 

12 1 

149 4 

111 6 


5 

3 75 

48 7 

30 8 

208 2 

166 8 


5 

7 50 

0 0 

0 0 

326 0 

299 8 


Controls 


26 


51 7 28 1 


117 8 127 4 
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DISCUSSION 

ToxicUy — Table I — It was found that for all the combinations tested, except 
that contaming sodium sulphocyanate, the curve of dosage admimstered-madencc 
of death flattened out noticeably above a dosage of 150 mg /Kg This makes an 
exact determination of M L D for such combinations not only difficult but, for 
practical purposes, somewhat meaningless No significant difference in M L D 
could be determined among these four combinations No consistent correlation 
could be detected between the incidence of death at a given dosage and the recent 
dietary history of the animals, r e , whether or not the animals had been fasted for 
16 to 24 hours immediately preceding the test 

The results with the mixture of sodium sidphocyanate and morphine were 
much more sharp and consistent The M L D for this combination was definitely 
between 75 and 115 mg /Kg and approximately at 90 mg /Kg Thus our tests 
have shown that sodium sulphocyanate markedly increases the toxicity of morphine 
in mice when the two are injected simultaneously 

“5” Tail Reaction in Mice — Table I — ^We found no outstanding difference in 
the behavior of the combinations, except that the morphine acid phosphate combina- 
tion gave no response in the dosage tned Certainly there is no evidence that mono 
sodium phosphate potentiates morphine in rmce or that sodium sulphocyanate 
antagonizes it The results obtained by this method are apt to be irregular and 
inconsistent when intermediate doses are tested 

Tranquility Effect in Rats — Table II — ^While this method also gave somewhat 
inconsistent results, it can again be seen that sodium sulphocyanate certainly does 
not appear to antagonize the action of morphine The action of phosphates is 
seen to be irregular With small dosages of morphine, there was little evidence of 
potentiation In the largest dose tested, the tranquilizing effect of the morphine 
was increased by the phosphate at the end of the first hour — but so was it with 
sodium sulphocyanate 

Pressure on Rats’ Tails Required to Elicit Responses — Table II — This metliod 
gave us the most consistent results of the three methods tried Companng the 
effects, concentration by concentration, it is seen that, on the whole, both marked 
potentiation and marked antagonism of the morphine action are lacking How 
ever, the most pronounced evidence of potentiation in this senes of tests occurred 
with the combination of morphine and sodium sulphocyanate and the greatest 
evidence of antagonism was seen in the tests on morphine and sodium chlonde 
mixtures 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

We are aware, of course, that, with respect to the relation between added m 
gredient and morphine, and to the dosage of morphine given, we have by no means 
studied exhaustively the possibilities of synergism and antagonism between mor- 
phine and sodium phosphate, chlonde or thiocyanate Our expenments were also 
confined to mice and rats However, under the conditions of these expenments, 
we found on the whole no evidence of any marked increase or decrease of the action 
of morphine itself, either in the case of an added peptizer — sodium sulphocyanate-" 
or added coagulators — mono sodium phosphate and sodium chlonde 
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If anything, sodium sulphocyanate showed some tendency to potentiate the 
effect of morphine It undoubtedly considerably increased its toMcity, which 
might be expected of any substance which could potentiate morphine in all of its 
mamfestations Our results are not those which could be predicted from Ban- 
croft’s theory on the mechanism of the pharmacological actions of morphine, sodium 
sulphocyanate and mono-sodium phosphate 

We gratefully acknowledge the assistance of the Biological Research Labora- 
tories of E R Squibb and Sons in which all the tests on rats and mice reported herein 
were earned out 
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THE TOXICITY OF BARBITAL DERIVATIVES * ■ 

BY IVOR JONES^ AND E V LYNN 

Notwithstanding the large number of derivatives of barbituric acid which 
have been introduced into medicine, we have as yet only meager information as to 
comparative toxicity and efficiency The textbooks make certain standard state- 
ments about the older ones which are not based upon existing evidence What- 
ever reports can be found in the literature have originated largely in the laboratories 
of manufacturers, and the few unbiased records give very little data upon which the 
physician can base accurate judgment The present study was designed as a start 
towards making such information available 

Of the marketed compounds seven of those most often used were selected for 
study Barbital U S P and phenobarbital U S P , introduced about 1904, 
dial, 1912, amytal, 1924, neonal, 1926, phanodorn, 1928, pentobarbital (nem- 
butal), 1930 

The rabbit was chosen as the experimental animal because there seems no 
stated objection and several disadvantages have been found for other animals 

Using oral administration for rabbits, the M L D in mg per Kg has been 
determined by Fitch and Tatum (1) as follows Barbital 275, amj'tal 575, pento- 
barbital 175, phenobarbital 150, neonal 160, phanodorn 450 Roemer (2) gave for 
barbital 400 By subcutaneous injection in rabbits, the only results reported 
have been from the laboratories of Eh Lilly & Co Barbital 290, amytal 110, 
neonal 100 Intrapentoneally, Fitch and Tatum (1) gave Barbital 225, amytal 90, 
pentobarbital 65, phenobarbital 150, neonal 115, phanodorn 130 Intra- 
venously, Herwick and Knoefel (3) reported for barbital 250, for amytal 50 Intra- 
muscularly, Louvier (4) gave for phenobarbital 150 As far as could be deter- 
mined no one else has given any results on rabbits 

* Scientific Section A Pii A , Washington meeting 1934 

' Seattle Washington June 19, 1934 

’ Fellow of the National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research 
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ORAL ADMINISTRATION 

In the present investigation there were used only healthy animals of mixed breeds and of 
both sexes weighing four pounds or over, the females being in all cases non pregnant No vana 
tion m results because of sex was noticed in the prelimmary experiments 


Oral Administration Intraperitoneal Injection 




Number 




Number 



Dose Mg 

of 

Re 


Dose Mg 

of 

Re 

Drug 

per Kg 

Animals 

suit 

Drug 

per Kg 

Animals 

suit 


300 

4 

s 


250 

2 

S 

Barbital 

350 

4 

1 


275 

2 

S 


375 

4 

1 


300 

2 

s 


400 

4 

D 

Barbital 

325 

2 

s 






350 

2 

s 


100 

4 

S 


375 

2 

1 

Phenobarbital 

125 

4 

1 


385 

2 

D 


140 

4 

2 






160 

4 

D 


140 

2 

S 





Phenobarbital 

150 

2 

1 


450 

8 

S 


160 

2 

D 


500 

4 

1 


170 

2 

D 


525 

4 

1 






550 

2 

S 


90 

2 

S 


600 

2 

S 


100 

2 

S 

Amytal 

650 

2 

S 

Amytal 

110 

2 

D 


700 

2 

S 


125 

2 

D 


800 

2 

s 


150 

2 

D 


900 

2 

s 






1000 

1 

s 


90 

2 

S 


1500 

2 

s 

Dial 

100 

2 

1 






110 

2 

D 


100 

4 

s 


125 

2 

D 

Dial 

125 

4 

2 






140 

4 

3 


80 

2 

S 






90 

2 

S 


100 

4 

S 

Neonal 

100 

2 

1 

Neonal 

130 

4 

2 


110 

2 

1 


150 

4 

3 


120 

2 

D 


160 

4 

D 










40 

2 

S 


200 

2 

S 


50 

2 

S 


250 

2 

s 

Pentobarbital 

60 

2 

1 


275 

2 

s 


70 

2 

1 


300 

2 

s 


80 

2 

D 

Pentobarbital 

350 

2 

s 


90 

2 

D 


400 

2 

s 






500 

2 

s 


120 

2 

S 


600 

2 

s 


140 

2 

S 


350 

4 

s 


150 

2 

S 


400 

4 

s 

Phanodom 

160 

2 

1 

Phanodom 

425 

4 

2 


170 

2 

1 


450 

4 

2 


180 

2 

D 


475 

4 

3 


190 

2 

D 


S — All survived Figures are used for the number that died, the letter D signifies that 
all died 1 one died 2 two died, 3, three died 
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Dunng the penod of experimental work the rabbits were fed twice daily with a eonstant 
diet of alfalfa hay and rolled barley The animals were fasted for a period of sixteen hours be- 
fore admmistenng the drug All of the rabbits were well housed and bedded on dry straw 

The dose of the drug was calculated upon body-weight to withm one mg and plaeed in 
several small gelatin capsules These capsules were given by moistemng them with water placing 
them far down in the rabbit’s throat and then washing them down with a small volume of water 
The time was noted as soon as an oral dose had been given and the period before partial and com- 
plete anesthesia was measured The penod of anesthesia and the vanous symptoms were observed 
and recorded The minimum lethal dose was judged when 50 per cent of the animals died within 
thirty hours or dunng unconsciousness 

In the foregoing table are recorded the results of admimstration of the compounds orally to 
rabbits in varying doses 


INTRAPERITONEAL INJECTION 

The minimum lethal doses were determined by injecting carefully a freshly prepared 
solution of the drug into the pentoneal cavity of healthy rabbits The solutions of the vanous 
compounds used were accurately prepared by dissolving a weighed sample of the product, furmshed 
by the manufacturer, in a calculated amount of half-normal sodium hydroxide solution except 
in the case of barbital, pentobarbital and phenobarbital, where the sodium salt of the hjTinotic was 
available Amytal, dial neonal and phanodom were dissolved m half-normal sodium hydroxide 
the amount of solution needed for 1 Gm of drug being 8 84 cc for amytal 9 60 cc for dial, 
9 42 cc for neonal and 8 46 cc for phanodom The solutions were then made up to the reqmred 
volume in a calibrated glass cylinder by adding sterilized distilled water In every case the 
final solution contained 100 mg per cc of the hypnotic as the free acid In the case of 
barbital, pentobarbital and phenobarbital, the compound as the sodium salt was weighed out and 
dissolved in sterilized distilled water m such concentration that the final solution contained 100 mg 
per cc of the hypnotic as the free acid With amytal dial and neonal, complete solution was 
never obtained in the alkali used Since the residue in any instance did not amount to more 
than a milligram or two out of two Gm , it was ignored as negligible 

The minimum lethal dose again was taken as that amount which caused death in 50 per 
cent of the animals within thirty hours or during anesthesia 

COMMENT 

The approximate minimum lethal doses are herewith summarized, together 
with those by Fitch and Tatum 



Oral Administration 

Present Report Fitch and Tatum 

Intrapentoneal 

Present 

Report 

Injection 
Fitch and 
Tatum 

Barbital 

385 

275 

375 

225 

Phenobarbital 

140 

150 

150 

150 

Amytal 

Above 1500 

575 

105 

90 

Dial 

125 


100 


Neonal 

135 

160 

110 

115 

Pentobarbital 

Above 600 

80 

175 

65 

Phanodom 

450 

450 

170 

130 


The most sinking differences from the former results are noted with oral doses of amj tal 
and pentobarbital which we found practically non lethal up to the figures given In addition 
the penod before appearance of complete anesthesia was always more or less uncertain These 
facts would be best explained by incomplete or very slow absorption and application in human 
cases might be very different 

Another interesting observation is that the drugs are divided distinctly into 
two groups according to the degree of toxicity by oral administration Those with 
a low dose (below 1 50) are dial, neonal and phenobarbital , the others are above 375 
The ratio is, thus, 375 150 or about 2 5 1 
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Comparison of the times required to pi oduce anesthesia also furnished some 
interesting observations In the table below the values given are in minutes 
following administration and the exact attainment of anesthesia was detennined 
by loss of the comeal reflex 



Omlly 


Intraperitoneally 


Limits 

Usually 

Limits 

usually 

Barbital 

60-180 

90 

45-180 

CO 

Phenobarbital 

90-180 

120 

30-180 

90 

Amytal 

60-240 

120 

10-15 

10 

Dial 

60-240 

90 

20-60 

45 

Neonal 

90-300 

120 

10-30 

20 

Pentobarbital 

120-240 

120 

10-15 

10 

Phanodom 

60-240 

90 

10-60 

30 


From a study of these values, one could safely conclude that amytal and 
pentobarbital act at about the same rate and in the same manner Both are tlie 
most rapidly acting of the entire group when given intraperitoneally Barbital 
and phenobarbital are characterized by having essentially the same speed of action 
either orally or by injection Except for barbital and phenobarbital, they all act 
very rapidly when injected, causing almost immediate paralysis of the limbs and 
flacidity of the abdominal muscles The anesthetic action progresses until tlie 
animal is prostrated, with the eventual loss of the corneal reflex which has been 
taken as an indication of anesthesia It should be noted here that, even with veo’ 
large doses by mouth, amytal often paralyzed the animals for as long as thirty si\ 
hours without giving loss of the corneal reflex 

The criticism might be made that, since hypnotics are being considered, the 
appearance of sleep should be a criterion of efiiciency However, it was found that 
there is no good method of determining when a rabbit has gone to sleep The drug 
manifests itself by first causing paralysis of the hind legs with loss of motor reflex 
This paralysis progresses to the front legs and last of all to the neck and head At 
this last stage of narcosis the animal is prostated The next stage is loss of con 
sciousness and the animal is apparently in a deep coma with abolition of all rc 
flexes It was, therefore, concluded that only the minimum anesthetic doses, if they 
could be accurately determined, would serve as a companson for efficiency 

The duration of narcosis also gives interesting comparisons In the table be 
low, the time is given in hours 




Orally 

Intraperitoneally 


Limits 

Usually 

Limits 

Usuaiij 

Barbital 

10-27 

18 

12-24 

16 

Phenobarbital 

12-30 

17 

11-27 

17 

Amytal 

4-24 

16 

3-18 

4 

Dial 

8-24 

16 

4-16 

15 

Neonal 

12-36 

16 

4-15 

12 

Pentobarbital 

4-18 

15 

1-2 

1 5 

Phanodom 

2-19 

12 

0 75-2 

1 5 


It is plainly evident from these figpires that the average duration is about the 
same for all of the drugs studied when given by mouth However, it was noted 
that amytal, barbital and neonal in sub lethal doses sometimes produced narcosis 
lasting as long as thirty-six hours, with a subsequent general paralysis for as much 
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as ten hours Pentobarbital and phanodorn by injection are characterized by 
produang the shortest period noted, and recovery after administration with these 
two drugs IS more rapid than with the others 

It is thought that the period or duration of anesthesia is not a criterion of 
efficiency because sometimes the more rapidly acting drugs produce a deeper narco- 
sis than the others In addition the anesthesia was marked by shallowness of 
respiration and greatly diminished heart beat, although the animal recovered very 
quickly nevertheless 

A few other observations of interest are also herewith noted 
Excessive diuresis and constant evacuation of the colon was observ^ed after 
barbital 

Two animals died two weeks after apparent recovery from dial Autopsy of 
the ammal revealed nothing abnormal m the intestinal organs There was noticed a 
degeneration of the bones in the hind legs, which appeared as a rotting of the shaft 
and articulating surfaces This condition was observed only twice with dial and 
not at all with the other drugs, and probably had no relation to the hypnotic 

Upon autopsy of animals that had died from lethal doses of neonal, there was 
observed a greatly distended bladder containing a large amount of white deposit 
Microscopical examination of the deposit revealed nothing but a few epithelial cells 
No barbiturate could be identified in the material, but an examination showed the 
presence of alkali phosphate It was concluded that the deposit was mainly this 
phosphate and of no pathological importance 

By intraperitoneal injection of pentobarbital there was produced very deep 
anesthesia which lasted from one to two hours Recovery was very rapid 

A short period of hyperexcitability just after injection of phanodorn was noted 
Recovery from large doses of phenobarbital is comparatively slow Paralysis 
after anesthesia may persist in some cases for as long as twenty-four hours 

SUMMARY 

The toxiaty in rabbits and the comparative efficiency were studied for amytal, 
barbital, dial, neonal, pentobarbital, phanodorn and phenobarbital, using both oral 
and intraperitoneal routes 

Some of the figures for the minimum lethal dose differ markedly from those 
found in the literature 

Apparently the general ratio of efficiency to toxicity is approximately the 
same for the seven compounds, except that amytal and pentobarbital seem to be ex- 
tremely safe by oral admmistration. 
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"A vigorous appeal to Japan, askmg her to stamp out the wide-spread illicit opium traffic 
engaged in by her subjects, has been made m a resolution of the opium advisory committee of the 
League of Nations This action followed the assailmg of Japan’s laxity toward the bootleg nar- 
cotics traffic, made by spokesmen tor China, England, Canada and the Umted States ” 
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MONARDA PECTINATA, NUTT , A PHYTOCHEMICAL STUDY * > 

BY JOSEPH B BURT 

I The Herb 

A WEIGHT OF THE PARTS OF THE PLANT 

About four and one-half pounds of the dried herb, which had been collected in 
Scottsbluff County, western Nebraska, and identified by Prof J E Weaver, of the 
Department of Botany of the University of Nebraska, as Monarda pectinata, Nutt , 
were carefully separated into flowers, leaves, stems and roots The weights of the 
air-dried matenals are tabulated below Inasmuch as most of the plants were 
devoid of roots, the percentages of the above ground components were recomputed 
because the results revealed a truer relationship 


Part 

Weight 

Flower 

759 Gm 

Leaf 

498 Gm 

Stem 

569 Gm 

Root 

102 Gm 


1928 Gm 


Percentage of 

Total Weight Above Ground Portion 


39 4 

41 5 

25 8 

27 3 

29 5 

31 2 

5 3 


100 0 

100 0 


B DETERMINATION OF MOISTURE 


The water content of the air-dned materials was determined by means of the 
xylene method (1) , duplicate determinations being made The percentage results 
are tabulated below 

A B 


Flower 

Leaf 

Stem 

Root 


8 0 per cent 
8 6 per cent 
8 2 per cent 
6 5 per cent 


8 0 per cent 
8 6 per cent 
8 2 per cent 
6 5 per cent 


C EXTRACTION WITH SELECTIVE SOLVENTS 

For the sake of a general comparison with the extractives of the two species of 
Monarda previously examined, the several parts of the plant were exhausted with 
selective solvents according to the modified Rosenthaler method (2) as employ cd 
by Harwood (3) in his study of Monarda fislulosa L A Soxhlet extractor was cm 
ployed for the petroleum ether and ether extractions For alcohol, hot extraction 
in a flask connected with a reflux condenser was used The aqueous, alkaline and 
acid extractions were also hot The alkali was 0 2 per cent potassium hydroxide 
and the acid 1 0 per cent hydrochloric acid The differences in the weights of the 
fully extracted marcs (with all six solvents) and the weights of ash are reported as 
crude fibre No correction has been applied for the weight of alkali accumulated 
m the alkaline extractives, which causes this value to assume disproportionate 
percentages in some instances, especially in the extraction of the root In this 

* Scientific Section A Pii A Portland meeting, 19Tj 

' A portion of a thesis submitted to the Graduate School of the University of Wisconsin m 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doetor of Philosophy (Pharnney as 
major ) 
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case, on account of the hygroscopic effect of the alkah, it was found necessary to 
neutralize the alkali with dilute hydrochlonc acid before the extracts could be 
brought to dryness The solvents were used successively in the following order 
petroleum ether, ether, hot alcohol, hot water, hot aqueous alkali and hot aqueous 
acid The determinations were carried out in triplicate, but in order to conserve 
space and at the same time afford a more ready means of comparison, the aver- 
ages of the three deternunations only are reported for each of the four parts of the 
plant The percentages of moisture in the air-dned materials are also included 
in the table which follows 



Flower 

Leaf 

Stem 

Root 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Petroleum Ether 

3 27 

6 76 

0 65 

1 21 

Ether 

1 55 

1 83 

0 53 

0 52 

Alcohol 

7 79 

9 70 

5 19 

5 33 

Water 

17 62 

19 78 

11 75 

11 24 

Alkah 

39 45 

17 68 

28 71 

69 32 

Acid 

9 20 

13 73 

9 67 

6 35 

Crude Fibre 

18 23 

10 20 

42 28 

33 20 

Ash 

2 32 

4 23 

0 53 

1 27 

Moisture 

8 00 

8 60 

8 20 

6 50 


An exammation of this table leads to a few observations which are significant 
The relatively small proportions of petroleum-ether and ether-soluble extractive 
in the stem and root as compared with those of the flower and leaf are especially 
strikmg It was noted in the examination of the xylene used in the determinations 
of moisture, that those portions used upon the stem and root were free from car- 
vacrol or thymol, as determined by the Flueckiger test, while the portions used 
upon the flower and leaf gave positive tests Agam, the relatively high values for 
crude fibre in the stem and root are also noted, as well as the correspondmgly low 
values for ash m these portions of the plant Vanations in the alkah extractives 
are doubtless of less sigmficance, for the reason that the proportion of alkahne 
solution required to exhaust the several parts of the plant is not m strict ratio to the 
weight of sample used, givmg rise to a lack of umfomuty in the results, due to the 
unequal accumulation of the alkah in the extracts 


D ASH DATA 


1 Flower — ^The air-dried flowers yielded the following percentages of ash, 

in two determinations 


A B 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Water soluble ash 4 41 4 59 

Water-insoluble ash 8 47 8 65 

Total ash 12 88 13 24 

The water-insoluble ash resolved itself into 

A B 

Per Cent Per Cent 

Acid soluble ash 4 90 4 80 

Acid-insoluble ash 3 57 3 85 


2 Leaf — ^Two determinations of the air-dned material 3nelded the following 
results 
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A 

Per Cent 

B 

Per Cent 

Water-soluble ash 

3 76 

3 94 

Water-insoluble ash 

11 53 

11 49 

Total ash 

15 29 

15 43 

The water-insoluble ash was constituted as follows 



A 

B 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Acid soluble ash 

6 27 

5 90 

Acid insoluble ash 

5 26 

5 59 

3 Stem — Ash determinations of the air-dned material yielded the following 

results 

A 

B 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Water-soluble ash 

4 33 

4 54 

Water-insoluble ash 

3 43 

3 48 

Total ash 

7 76 

8 02 

The water-insoluble ash gave the following results 



A 

D 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Acid soluble ash 

2 85 

2 91 

Acid insoluble ash 

0 58 

0 57 

4 Root — The air-dned material gave, for two 

samples, the following 

percentages 

A 

B 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Water soluble ash 

2 14 

2 08 

Water insoluble ash 

2 74 

3 17 

Total ash 

4 88 

5 25 

The water-insoluble ash resolved itself into 



A 

B 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Acid soluble ash 

1 79 

2 01 

Acid insoluble ash 

0 95 

1 10 

For the purpose of comparison. 

the ash data given above are retabulated in the 

following, the averages of the two determinations being reported 



riower 

Per Cent in 
Leaf 

Stem 

Root 

Water soluble ash 

4 50 

3 85 

4 43 

2 11 

Water insoluble ash 

8 56 

11 51 

3 45 

2 95 

Total ash 

13 06 

15 30 

7 88 

5 OG 

Acid soluble ash 

4 85 

6 08 

2 88 

1 90 

Acid insoluble ash 

3 71 

5 43 

0 58 

I Of) 


E INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF TUT ASH 

The methods followed m the analysis of the constituents of the ash ivere the 
same as those emploj ed by Hanvood (4) in his study of the inorganic constituents o 
Moymrda fislulosa, L The Cl, CO 3 and SO4 radicals are reported for the water 
soluble ash, and Ca, Mg, Al, Fe and S1O3 for the acid-msoluble ash 
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1 Floiver — The following results were obtained from duplicate samples 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Ca 

0 35 

0 35 

Mg 

0 20 

0 20 

Fe 

0 34 

0 34 

A1 

1 15 

1 13 

Cl 

0 31 

0 29 

CO, 

3 21 

3 21 

SO, 

0 64 

0 59 

SiO, 

0 43 

0 43 

Undet 

6 25 

6 61 

2 Leaf — The following ash constituents were determined 


Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Ca 

0 29 

0 36 

Mg 

0 19 

0 20 

Fe 

0 27 

0 27 

A1 

1 12 

1 25 

Cl 

0 44 

0 44 

CO, 

2 92 

2 94 

SO, 

0 49 

0 61 

SiO, 

0 62 

0 65 

Undet 

8 95 

8 71 

3 Stem — ^The quantitative 

analysis of the 

ash yielded the following 

percentages, computed with reference to the aur-dried matenal 


Per Cent. 

Per Cent 

Ca 

0 93 

0 96 

Mg 

0 08 

0 07 

Fe 

0 07 

0 08 

A1 

0 57 

0 54 

Cl 

0 33 

0 35 

CO, 

2 97 

3 00 

SO, 

0 50 

0 46 

SiO, 

0 10 

0 10 

Undet 

2 20 

2 46 

4 Root — The following constituents were 

deternuned quantitatively. 

computed with reference to the au-dried material 



Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Ca 

0 24 

0 23 

Mg 

0 15 

0 12 

Fe 

0 20 

0 20 

A1 

0 37 

0 37 

Cl 

0 07 

0 07 

CO, 

1 82 

1 82 

SO, 

0 11 

0 10 

SiO, 

0 09 

0 10 

Undet 

1 83 

2 24 


In the tabulation which follows, the percentages of elements and radicals were 
computed with reference to absolutely dry matenal, for any conclusions that may 
be drawn from these figures should be directly comparable and not subject to cor- 
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rection by the differences in the moisture contents of the several air-dned mate- 
rials The values recorded are the averages of the two determinations prewousl) 
reported 

Per Cent m 



Flower 

Leaf 

Stem 

Root 

Ca 

0 43 

0 35 

1 02 

0 26 

Mg 

0 22 

0 22 

0 09 

0 14 

Fe 

0 37 

0 30 

0 09 

0 21 

A1 

1 24 

1 29 

0 60 

0 40 

a 

0 33 

0 48 

0 37 

0 07 

CO, 

3 49 

3 20 

3 25 

1 95 

so, 

0 66 

0 60 

0 52 

0 12 

SiO, 

0 47 

0 70 

0 11 

0 11 

Undet 

6 99 

9 67 

2 44 

2 10 
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THE COMPARATIVE ANTISEPTIC ACTION OF OINTMENTS AND 
RELATED PRODUCTS * 

BY ARTHUR H BRYAN * 

INTRODUCTION 

Using modified Reddish and U S P H "Cup and Smear” methods ivitli 
clinical observations wherever practicable, an attempt was made to study tlie bac 
tericidal actmty of 80 well-known U S P,N F,N N R, proprietary ointments, 
face and dental creams 

METHOD 

In the laboratory tests, blood serum heart infusion agar with human, sheep 
and bo\’me blood serum was used after stenlization through a Berkfeldt filter 

The first bactenal test organism experimented with was a 24-hour old culture 
of Staphylococcus aureus incubated at 37° C , later pyogenic cocci obtained di 
rectly from acne and pimples pus was cultured 

Intermittent sterilization of the culture media was earned out m an autocla\ c 
at 120° C for half an hour on two or three successive days in individual test-tubes 
containing 15 cc of heart infusion agar After the agar was cooled to 45° C , the 
sterile blood was added together with one drop from a sterile hypodermic s} riugc 
containing a 24-hour old culture of the test organisms The tubes were veil shaft n 
and qmckly poured into previously stenlized, wrapped petri dishes 

The -varjung consistency of the test ointments and other preparations used 
made them av kward to handle, especially in the small quantities n ecessary for the 

• Scientific Section A Pii A Washington meeting 1934 

‘Doctor of \etcrmary Medicine Department of Bacteriology, School of Pharmae) 
Unuersitj of Maryland Baltimore Md 
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test, therefore, the ointments were heated slightly to semifluid state in order to get 
full surface contact with the agar It is doubted whether or not this heating inter- 
fered with the antiseptic action of the ointment, because ointments that could be 
used unheated gave identical results with those slightly heated, and, as a further 
check, one batch of ointments was run unheated using the U S P H technique as 
a control In the Reddish* cup method, reasonably equal amounts of ointment 
were used in the tests by knocking out the ends of glass Luer’s s)mnges, drawing up a 
definite quantity of ointment and finally smoothing off the surface with a spatula 
The outside of the syringe was shghtly heated, so that the ointment would run 
suffiaently for it to be carefully directed and dropped into the cup 

In the “smear” method, previously calibrated 8-mm bore glass tubes were 
used as pipettes and plunged down into the test ointments up to a definite mark, 
and then shghtly heated so that the ointments just ran out The melted ointment 
was then directed to the center of the agar plate previously moculated with the pus 
produang staphylococci Simply smeanng on the ointments with sterile glass 
stimag rods proved satisfactory provided quantitative tests were not needed 

Another scheme, giving uniform results, which tallied with the results obtained 
using the naked unheated ointments, consisted m putting all the ointments in 
separate test-tubes and numbenng them consecutively The test tubes contaimng 
the ointments were then heated in hot water at a temperature of not over 45° C 
according to the respective melting points of the bases, and shaken thoroughly 
Then using an individual piece of 8-mm marked glass tubing for each test-tube, a 
definite quantity of the ointment was dropped into the cup or smeared over the 
surface of the agar as before Heating greatly facilitated the quantitative han- 
dling of the majonty ot different preparations tested It also brought the oint- 
ments to smtable consistency needed for the “cup” and “smear” methods The 
cup method was best for lard base ointments and any other preparations that tend 
to soften at room temperature The smear method was finally adopted for all 
other ointments After the culture media hardened in the petn dishes, the cup was 
cut by pressing a test-tube down to the bottom of the media, and the center lifted 
out with a toothpick or spatula The usual few drops of liquid culture media were 
dropped into the bottom of the cup so that diffusion could take place on the floor 
of the cup 

Sets of smear plates were run with ointment placed above and then below the 
agar with results fairly umform in both cases After a 24-hour penod of incubation 
at 37° C and one batch at room temperature, the inhibition zones were measured, 
and the plates photographed or blue pnnted 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS 

1 The charactenstic lesions of follicular dog mange and nng worm responded 
to severe inunctions of iodine and the stronger mercunal ointments, used m 
vetennary practice, but faded to respond when old ointments were used 

2 The erythematous, desquamative areas charactenstic of Dhobie itch re- 
sponded promptly to inunctions of fresh 10% salicylic acid ointment, the lesions dis- 
appeanng after a few daily treatments The local action of the ointment is mdi- 


' Reddish, G F , Jour A Ph A , 16 502 (1927) 
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cated to the patient by a few minutes of intense smarting When old 10% sah 
cyhc acid ointment was used there was no smarting and the lesions did not 
disappear 

SUGGESTED STANDARD FOR THE GERMICIDAL COEFFICIENT OF OINTMENTS 

The phenol coefficient of liquid antiseptics is the standard for determining the 
germicidal activity of antiseptics and disinfectants It is suggested that a similar 
tentative germicidal coefficient standard be adapted for the testing of the anti 
septic strength of ointments and related products The most satisfactory test for 
ointments is the Reddish U S Public Health Cup and Smear method, with the 
mercunal ointments giving the most uniform results 

12 3 4 



1 5% Salicylic acid ointment in Benzoinated lard w ith inhibition zone of 3 5 inni in a 
culture of Staphylococcus aureus 

2 Zinc oxide ointment with no zone of inhibition suggesting absence of gcrniicidil 
activity 

3 10% Phenol ointment in petrolatum with an inhibition zone of 2 0 mm against pure 
cultures of combmed Staphylococcus aureus and alhus 

4 Aramoniated mercurial ointment in lanolin base with 8 mm zones of inhibition and 
well marked diffusion The germicidal activity was well marked against pyogenic mixed in 
fection bacteria taken from abscess pus 

When running Reddish ointment or related products tests it would be well to 
include for comparative purposes either citnne or ammoniated mercunal ointment 
or both, for that matter Measure the width of the inhibition zones of the other 
products to be tested and make a comparative ratio with the above mercurial oint 
ments On our tests, citnne and ammoniated mercunal ointments gave approxi 
mately 8-mm zones under varying test conditions, although the U S P H nted 
them lower In order to find the mercury ointment coefficient of any ointment or 
related product, it is only necessary to divide the test ointment inhibition zone by 
the mercunal ointment zone, which in this case was 8 


Example Iodine Ointment gave an inhibition zone of 0 5 then 0 0 — 8 = 081 vliicli 
« ould be the mercury coefficient of the U S P Iodine Ointment 

40 Merctox Ointment Coefficients 

Citnne Ointment N F 12 

Ammoniated Mercury Ointment U S P 1 ® 

Iodine Ointment U S P 0 81 

Salic> he Acid Ointment Benzoinated Lard 10% 0 81 

Phenol Benzoinated Lard 10% 0 81 
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Mercurochrome, Lanolin and Petrolatum, 2% 0 81 

Yellow 0\ide of Mercury Ointment, 5% 0 75 

A Stainless Iodine Ointment (proprietary product) 0 75 

Argyrol Ointment, 10% 0 75 

Stronger Mercunal Ointment, U S P 0 7 

Red Oxide of Mercury, N F 0 65 

Mild Mercunal Ointment, U S P 0 6 

A Dental Cream (proprietary product) 0 6 

Salicylic Acid Ointment. Benzoinatcd Lard, 5% 0 55 

A Dental Cream (proprietary product) 0 5 

Phenol Ointment m Petrolatum, 10% 0 5 

Phenol Ointment m 75% Petrolatum and 25% Anhydrous Lanolin, 5% 0 5 

Tar Ointment 0 37 

Calamme Ointment 0 37 

Alcoholated Sulphur Ointment 0 37 

Stimulating Ointment 0 34 

Phenol Benzoinatcd Lard, 10% 0 32 

Thymol Iodide Ointment 0 3 

Tannic Acid, Belladonna, Camphor White Precipitate 3 >rs old 0 15 

Yellow Oxide of Mercury Ophthalmic, 1% 0 15 

Phenol m Petrolatum 5% Zero 


Phenol in Anhydrous Lanolin and 5% Yellow Wax " 

A Face Cream (proprietary product) " 

Zinc Oxide Ointment " 

Chrysarobm Ointment “ 

Bone Aad Ointment, 10% " 

Acnflavme, Lanolin Base, 1% " 

Sulphur Ointment " 

Compound Resorcin " 

Methylene Blue, Lanolin 2% " 

Gentian Violet, Lanolin, 2% " 

Ichthyol Ointment " 

Iodoform Omtment " 

Bone Acid, Petrolatum and Lanolin, 5% " 

Precipitated Sulphur Omtment " 

This substantiates the work of Husa showing that the incorporation of yellow wax reduces 
the antiseptic properties of phenol ointments to zero 

CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM LABORATORY OBSERVATIONS 

1 Lanolin and Benzoinatcd Lard appeared to be the most satisfactory bases for maxi- 
mum antiseptic and diffusion activity 

2 U S P and N F ointments showed no antiseptic action in strengths of 0 05% to 1% 
as indicated by the absence of inhibition zones except opthalmic yellow oxide of mercury oint- 
ment, which gave a uniformly good zone of inhibition 

3 The recently prepared U S P and N F ointments, m which the active ingredient 
content was 5% and 10% that were tested showed antiseptic action as shown by well defined 
inhibition zones except 5% phenol m petrolatum Phenol in a mixture of lanohn and petrolatum, 
according to Professor Husa’s formula, gave good inhibition zones Five per cent ointments 
gave 3-4-mm zones, and 10% showed 7-8 mm , including tmee the antiseptic strength 

4 Tar ointment, all the mercurials, including mercurochrome argyrol, gentian xnolet, 
salicylic acid, lodme showed consistent antispetic action with well defined zones of inhibition 
under all test conditions 

5 The largest and most consistent inhibition zones were formed with the various iodine 
and mercunal ointments, two per cent mercurochrome and 2% mercuric iodide ointments show- 
ing the widest areas of diffusion and inhibition 
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6 Mercunal ointments did not detenorate over a penod of ten years, all shon-ing 
standard inhibition zones comparable to fresh ointments The other ointments apparcntlj 
showed decreased antiseptic activity with lessened or no mhibition zone on standing 

7 The rate and extent of diffusion was evidently influenced by such physical character 
istics of the base as melting point, surface tension, permeabihty, cohesion and adhesion, etc , as 
mdicated by varied zones obtained with the same medicaments m different bases and under 
altered laboratory conditions 

8 U S P . N F and proprietary iodine, phenol and salicylic acid omtments graduallj 
lost their antiseptic action withm 3-9 months, the iodine m petrolatum base showed least dcteriora 
tion U S P iodine ointment on March 1934 gave a 6 5 mm inhibition zone and on November 
1933, the inhibition zone was only 1 4 mm Thus four months’ standing evidently decreased the 
antiseptic activity of the ointment 

9 Omtments, such as bone acid 10%, acriflavme, methylene blue icthyol, zinc o\idc, 
compound resoremol chrysarobm, sulphur, etc , showed no inhibition action on staphylococci 
mixed pyogenic cocci or subtihs cultures Zinc oxide showed a very faint mdefimte linear zone 
around the ointment penphery 

10 In contrast to the comparative bactencidal inertness of sulphur ointment the alco 
holated sulphur ointment and sulphur iodide ointment showed antiseptic action depending upon 
the base and the amount of alcohol or iodine incorporated therem 

11 The mercunal ointments, irrespective of whether half or full strength, showed prac 
tically equal widths of the inhibition zones However, the diffusibihty of both tends to be the 
same, therefore this result does not necessanly mean equal antiseptic activity 

12 Inhibition zones were wider on staphylococcic and streptococcic than subtilis cul 
tures Other spore beanng air flora grew outside but not within the inhibition zones 

13 The most uniform results were obtained when the omtments were freshly prepared 
and smeared on either unheated or slightly heated Overheatmg gave confused and cicn nega 
tive results m some mstances probably due to chemical action resulting m steanfication, with the 
fatty esters inactivating the preparations 

14 The diffusion and inhibition zones on the plates remained after several months’ stand 
ing Some old plates with good inhibition zones were purposely exposed to air bacterial flora 
There was no growth within the inhibition zone showing that the antiseptic action was still there 

15 Most commercial face creams showed no bactencidal activity with absence of m 
hibition zones on plate cultures of pimple and acne pus bacteria 

16 Of well known dental creams only two showed marked inhibition zones indica 
tive of antiseptic activity 

17 The iodine, phenol, argyrol and saheyhe acid omtments showed the greatest tcndcnc) 
to detenorate as evidenced by decreased or lost inhibitory powers 

18 In general epidermatic ointments appeared to show less activity than cndermatic 
or diadermatic ointments This hypothesis is exemplified by the phenol and salicylic acid in 
petrolatum results 

19 The Reddish Cup and Smear method proved useful for testing the comparative 
antiseptic strength of ointments face creams, salves and also dentifrices 

SUMMARY 

This studj’- indicated the necessity for preparing and dispensing fresh oint 
ments because, aside from the mercurial ointments, all others tend to undergo de- 
terioration on standing 


The tusiralastari Journal of Pharmacy quotes 
The United States Federal Trade Commission is objecting to the use of the words laliora 

tory or laboratoncs m the name of an orgamzation unless the firm does actually maintain labora 

tones for the purpose of manufactunng or compounding the preparations that it distributes 
The Commission is of the opinion that such representations constitute an unfair trade practice 
and manufacturers are being asked to desist from using this title unless they arc in a position to 
comply with the requirements laid down by the department ” 
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FURTHER PIGEON BIOASSAYS AND DIURETIC TESTS OF 
DJGITALOIDS * 

BY A J LEHMAN ^ 

Pigeon assays of a number of the more important and acceptable digitalis 
specialties were reported in a previous paper (1) The introduction of some new 
products and of a diuretic test (2) since that time made it desirable to bnng assays 
and comparisons with the pigeon method up-to-date, hence, the present report 

METHOD AND PRODUCTS USED 

The pigeon assay for emetic doses was earned out accordmg to the ongmal description of 
the method (3), the number of pigeons varying according to requirements The number ranged 
from 18 to 73, average, 38 birds for each assay Intravenous fatal doses were determmed m the 
same pigeons used for emetic doses, after a period of recovery Selection of pigeons for ehmmation 
of a conditioned vomitmg reflet was not practiced as it was unnecessary Such selection has been 
practiced by Lieb and Mulmos (4), and a slow intravenous injection, as in the cat method, by 
Haag and Woodley (5), with results which confirm the value of the pigeon method for bioassay of 
digitalis The great advantages of the pigeon emetic method have been summarized as follows 
by Hanzlik (6) who introduced the method simplicity, reasonable accuracy and economy, 
pigeons are easily available everywhere at any time, no surgical anesthesia or operation is neces 
sary, a result is obtained m 15 minutes, pigeons can be used repeatedly, fatal dose can be obtained 
in the same pigeon after the emetic dose, results compare favorably ivith the cat method, the prob- 
able full therapeutic dose can be estimated from the pigeon emetic dose The emetic and fatal 
doses of, and other doses for comparison with, the products tested m this study are presented in 
Table I 

A total of 5 digitaloid pnnciples and 1 purified (fat free) tmeture of digitahs were assayed 
The purified pnnciples were verodigen, glucosides of Dtgtiahs lanala digoxin (also from D lanata), 
urgimn and thevetin These were used m solutions as supplied by the manufacturers, verodigen 
being prepared as a 1 1000 solution Digiglusm, which is claimed to be a fat-free tmeture of 
digitalis, was used m ddution according to the pigeon method None of the products is described 
in N N R , but urgimn is a Council accepted product The doses used in this paper indicate mg 
or cc of product for each Kg body weight of pigeon 


Table I — Comparative Doses of Digitaloids * 


Digitaloid 

Pigeon 

Ratio 
M Em E 

Predicted 
Total 
» Cbm 

Full 

Therapeutic 



M Em D 

MFD 

MFD 

cal Dose 

Dose Claimed 

Cat M 

F D 

Digitalis lanata 

0 05 mg 

0 3 mg 

6 0 

3 0 mg 

1 75 mg (19) 

0 34 mg 

(16) 

Urgmin 

0 10 mg 

0 45 mg 

4 5 

6 0 mg 

3 to 9 mg (18) 

0 2 mg 

(18) 

Digoxm 

0 12 mg 

0 35 mg 

2 9 

7 2 mg 

3 0 mg 

0 44 mg 

(15) 

Thevetm 

0 31 mg 

1 4 mg 

4 5 

18 6 mg 

8 5 to 25 5 mg (14) 

0 85 mg 

(13) 

Verodigen 

Digiglusm 

0 37 mg 

0 25 cc 

I 0 mg 

II cc 

2 7 

4 4 

22 4 mg 
15 Occ 

6 5 mg (17) 

0 65 mg 

(17) 


* M Em D = minimum emetic dose, M F D = mmimum fatal dose, mg = milli- 
gram, cc = cubic centimeter, digits in parenthesis indicate references to papers listed at the end 
of the paper 


emetic and fatal doses 

All of the digitaloids used caused emesis Table I shows that doses for emesis vaned con- 
siderably The Digitalis lanata glucosides had the lowest emetic dose or 0 05 mg and verodigen 

* Presented before the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine Pacific Coast 
Branch San Francisco, February 6, 1936 

‘ From the Department of Pharmacology Stanford University School of Medicine, San 
Francisco Califorma 
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the highest or 0 37 mg The doses of the other products fell m between these two and were ac 
tuallj as follows thevetm, 0 31 mg , digiglusui 0 25 cc digoMd, 0 12 mg and urgmm, 0 1 mg 

From these results it would appear that verodigen might be preferable for 
therapeutic use owing to the comparatively larger dose required to provoke emesis 
However, thfs would not follow, since the fatal dose of verodigen was relatively low, 
although second highest This mdicates that its emetic and cardiac actions arc 
relatively weak, and the margin of safety in therapeutic usage, as judged by the 
lowest emetic-fatal dose ratio, rather narrow The Digitalis lamia glucosidcs, 
claimed to be a pure, natural mixture of digilanid A, B and C, would be the safest 
accordmg to the same cntena, since the emetic dose was only one sixth the fatal 
dose, although they were more efficient than verodigen accordmg to both the emetic 
and fatal doses Although the emetic and fatal doses of digoxin, which is a gluco 
side of D lamta, urgmm and thevetm varied among themselves, the ratios of these 
doses were practically the same, namely, 4 4 to 4 5, which was next to the highest 
ratio, or 6, for Digitalis lanata glucosides These high ratios compare favorably 
with those of good strong leaves of Digitalis purpurea (3) and indicate satisfactory 
safety margins in therapeutic use 

The cause of the widely differing ratios of emetic and fatal doses for weak and 
strong products of digitalis is not known One possibility, namely, impurities, 
may be ruled out, since the relation apparently holds with pure glucosides as well 
as with specially prepared products, and the ordinary official tinctures of digitalis 
The contrasting tendencies in killing powers of the digitalis glucosides should not 
be overlooked, for dangerous symptoms may not be suspected from the relatively 
minor toxic effects such as nausea or emesis The latter should be a sign for stop 
page of the medication, keeping m mmd that with some digitaloids the fatal dose 
may not be far away, such as those with a low emetic-fatal dose ratio 

CXDMPARATIVE FATAL DOSES 

Some comparisons were made with intravenous fatal doses m pigeons and cats 
the latter being obtained from reports in the literature Table I shows that the 
fatal doses m pigeons and cats were close for digoxin only The fatal doses of the 
following were decidedly higher m pigeons Verodigen, about 20 per cent, thevetm, 
about 70 per cent, and urgimn, over 50 per cent Accordingly, cats would appear 
to be more sensitive than pigeons, but it must be remembered that the procedures 
of administration are not always identical, especially the rate of injection and spac 
mg of doses The cat and pigeon fatal doses m this report are not as comparable 
as those for Digitalis purpurea m a previous report (3) 

The symptoms of poisoning from the digitaloids were indistinguishable from 
those from digitalis specialties or tincture of digitalis While the potency and fatal 
doses x'aned considerably, the killing power of the weaker products was, m general, 
out of proportion to the emetic efficiency, confirming previous results with ordinary 
digitalis (3) Consequently, these digitaloids have no special advantage over the 
ordinary official preparations except for the injection feature which may be useful 
m special cases 

COMPAKATIVE CLINICAL DOSES 

As for use of the pigeon emetic dose for predicting the probable full therapeutic 
or clinical dose, Stockton (7) has shown by clinical tests that this is practically fea 
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sible for digitalis Guidi (S), Stamotti (9), Carratala (10) and Redonnet (11), who 
have made similar comparisons, practically agree with Stockton’s experience, ex- 
cept for interpretation of minor details Dock, Stockton and Lehman (12) have 
made compansons with results of otlier methods and confirm the close parallel 
of pigeon emetic and clinical effects No clinical compansons of the digitaloids of 
this report have been made in this institution, but the full therapeutic doses claimed 
for them m the literature are presented in Table I These may be compared with 
the clinical doses predicted from the pigeon emetic doses for a 60-Kg man, using the 
product according to the Eggleston method of medication The doses claimed in 
the literature maj' not have been determined according to the latter method It 
IS seen that only the predicted and claimed clinical doses for urginin and the\etin 
might agree, provided averages of the claimed dose-ranges be used Digoxin, ac- 
cording to pigeon estimates, would permit a clinical dose over two times that 
claimed, Digitahs kvala glucosides, not quite two times and verodigen, over three 
times Furtlier discussion is hardly worth while, since the methods and condition"! 
of administration may not be exactly comparable 

EFFECTS ON URINE FLOW 

Defandorf (2) has recently described a diuretic (ohgunc) test on the cat for bioassay of digi 
tabs It appeared interesting to make some compansons with effects on urine flow m pigeons 
Three different types of products were tested 
namely, a tincture of digitalis prepared accord- 
ing to the ofBcial method, digitan tincture 
(Merck) and digoxin The emetic doses of 
these products i\ere determined previously, 
and then their effects observed on urine flow 
following repeated intravenous injections of 
one-quarter the emetic dose every fi\ e mmutes 
until death 

The pigeons were anesthetized with 
pentobarbital using 25 mg per Kg intra- 
muscularly Blood pressure records were 
obtained from the carotid artery in the usual 
manner Both ureters were cathetenzed with 
slender glass cannulas and jomed by means of 
a Y tube so that unne flow from both kidneys 
was obtained simultaneously Diuresis was 
encouraged by administering 20 cc of 0 9 per 
cent sodium chloride solution by vem and 
nhen the flow of unne became constant a control flow was taken for 5 mmutes The digitalis 
solution was then administered so diluted with physiological salt solution that 1 cc contained 1 
M Em D Unne flow was measured constantly throughout each experiment The average re 
suits from 2 pigeons each tor the 3 products tested are presented m Fig 1 

It IS seen that the first dose of each product caused an immediate decrease in 
urme output This decrease became more marked with each succeedmg dose until 
one and one-quarter emetic doses were reached when the unne flow ceased altogether, 
or dropped to its lowest point, depending on the initial magnitude of diuresis 
WTien a total dose of one and three-quarters emetic doses was reached with digoxm, 
and two and one-quarter doses with digitahs and digitan, the urmary output sud- 
denly mcreased for the next few doses and then gradually dechned as death ap- 



Fig 1 — Effects of digitalis, digitan and 
digoNin on the unne flow in pigeons M Em D 
= minimum emetic dose, each arrow indicating 
an additional one quarter the emetic dose A 
short vertical line on a curve mdicales death 
of a pigeon 
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proached That this sudden increase in unne output was not due to tlie fluid in 
jected nas demonstrated by negative effects in one pigeon each, on digitan and digi 
tabs, from injections of 10 cc per Kg of 0 9 per cent sodium chloride solution dur 
ing the period of anuria 

There was no correlation between the blood pressure and the urine flow The 
first emetic dose generally produced a small rise m blood pressure follow ed by re 
cover)^, and thereafter there were slight fluctuations either above or below the con 
trol level Durmg the penod of anuria the blood pressure was above the control 
level in one-half the pigeons At no time were the changes significant, and sudden 
collapse to the zero level occurred only when the full fatal dose was reached Ob 
viously the effects on urme flow could not be attributed to a failing circulation, but 
they were probably the result of a marked renal vasoconstriction Such results 
would be expected in normal individuals 

However, m cats, Defandorf reported a marked diuresis after the first dose of 
digitalis, followed by a decrease, and, as the injection of digitalis was continued, i 
further reduction to the control or initial flow Almost all this is in direct contrast 
to the results on pigeons, which followed closely the anuric effects, if any, in nonnal 
human subjects, rabbits or other animals As is well known, increases in urine 
output of human subjects occur only in edema and anasarca Therefore, cats re 
spond abnormally Or, the vanabihty is so great in these animals that results on 
unne output are not noteworthy unless a large number of cats is used, which is 
generally prohibitive This appears to be another instance of the unreliability of 
digitalis responses of cats 

On the other hand, the effects on unne flow of the digitalis products tested on 
pigeons w^ere quite consistent among themselves, and with expectations Re 
peated small doses produced a gradual decrease in unnary output which reached its 
low est level at a little above the full emetic dose If such a marked anuric effect 
were to be chosen as the end-pomt, it follows that the unnary reaction would be no 
more sensitive than the emetic end-pomt, which is distmct and definite More 
over, the ease and simplicity of carrying out a bioassay according to the pigeon 
emesis method completely outweighs the more difficult and complicated procedure 
necessary for accurate determination of unne output The urine method has noth 
ing to offer as a bioassay method for digitalis, although it might be useful in pigeons 
for companng the renal vasoconstnetor efficiency of different products 

CONCLUSIONS 

1 The following 6 new digitaloids were bioassayed by the pigeon method for 
emetic and fatal doses, and compansons made with the cat fatal, and full tliera 
peutic doses reported m the hterature Digitalis lanata, urginin, digoxin, thevetm, 
^ erodigen and digiglusm 

2 Digitalis, digitan and digoxin were found to produce anuric effects m 
pigeons, m agreement with similar knovm effects of digitalis in normal human sub 
jects and some other mammals, but in contrast to a diuretic effect claimed for cats, 
which respond either abnormallv or too vanably 

3 Unne flow as an end-pomt for estimating the potency of digitalis products 
has nothing to offer as a bioassay method, being too variable and unnecessarih 
complex and difficult, as compared with the easier and simpler pigeon emesis (alone 
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or combined with fatal dose) method whose value and applications have been suffi- 
ciently established 
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A STUDY OF THE TOXICITY AND ANTIPYRETIC ACTION OF D 
GLUCONO-PARA-PHENETIDIN * 

BY HERBERT A BRAUN AND GEORGE F CARTLAND * 

Within the last decade a number of synthetic modifications of acetphenetidm 
and acetamlide have been studied m an attempt to increase the antipyretic and 
analgesic action of these compounds or to reduce their toxicity 

Hambourger^ has reported pharmacological studies on the gluconic acid de- 
rivative of para-phenetidin CeHuOeNHCBH^OCiiHs He finds that this compound 
has a very low toxicity as compared to acetphenetidm when administered orally to 
rats He states that, as an antipyretic, it is about as effective as acetphenetidm 
when admimstered in eqmmolecular portions to rabbits which had been fevered 
with hay infusion 

We have completed a study of glucono-para-phenetidm in which we have con- 
firmed the findings of Hambourger regarding the relatively low toxicity of this 
compound as compared to acetphenetidm However, m contrast to Hambourger’s 
report, we found that glucono-phenetidin exerts a much lower antipyretic action 
in fevered rabbits than that produced by eqmmolecular quantities of acetphenetidm 

ACUTE TOXICITY 

Glucono-phenetidin was admimstered as a suspension m 5% acacia to albino 
rats by means of a stomach tube Since the quantity of this drug was too great to 
be admimstered in one dose, three divided doses were given over a penod of three 

* ' From the Laboratones The tJpjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
* Hambourger, W E , Proc Soc Exptl Bwl Med , 31, 365-367 (1933) 
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hours The minimum lethal dose (M L D ), or the dose which killed more than 
50% of the rats, was found to be greater than 50 Gm per Kg of rat 

Parallel expenments were conducted to determine the acute toxicity of acet 
phenetidin The results given in the table indicate that the M L D for this drug 
IS 2 Gm per Kg of rat The maximum tolerated dose (M T D ), or the dose at 
which toxic symptoms appear, was found to be 0 75 Gm per Kg Toxic sjmp 
toms observed were cyanosis, slow respiration, depression, loss of eqmhbnum, 
coma and finally death 

Table I — Comparative Toxiciti of Glucono phenetidine and Acetphenetidin 



Glucono phenetidin 



Acetphenetidin 


Dose per No of % 

Kg /Gm Animals Used ^fortality 

Dose per 

Kg /Gm 

No of 

Animals Used 

% 

Mortaht> 

20 

5 

0 0 

0 75 

2 

0 0 

30 

5 

0 0 

1 

4 

0 0 

50 

5 

0 0 

2 

10 

GO 




3 

10 

90 




4 

5 

100 




5 

2 

100 


By means of spectroscopic examination of the blood of depressed rats, methe 
moglobin formation could be detected when doses of 1 Gm per Kg of acetphe 
netidin were administered At no dose of glucono-phenetidm could the presence of 
appreciable amounts of methemoglobm be determined, indicating that it is quite 
resistant to destruction m the intestinal tract which accounts for the greatly de 
creased therapeutic activity of the substance 

ANTIPYRETIC ACTION 

Rabbits were used as experimental animals They were starved for forty 
eight hours and were given no water for twenty-four hours At the end of this time, 
the animals were fevered by injecting 10% hay infusion which had been incubated 
at 37° C for twenty-four hours Five cubic centimeters of this infusion per Kg 
of rabbit were injected subcutaneously Normal rectal temperatures were taken 
at the beginning of the expenment Two hours were allowed to elapse after the 
injection of the hay infusion before a second reading was taken Increases in tern 
perature varying from 0 5°-2° C over the normal were attained Wlien the fever 
temperature was reached at the end of the two hours, the drugs suspended in a 1% 
acacia solution were admmistered to the rabbits by means of a stomach tube 
Rectal temperatures were taken at hourly intervals dunng the course of the 
expenment 

In the majont} of the expenments, ten rabbits were used for each trial From 
one to three tnals were attempted for each dose Of the ten rabbits used tw o sen ed 
as room temperature controls, two as fever controls, three were given acetphe 
netidin and three glucono-phenetidm Six doses of the drug were administered The 
doses of the first three tnals were calculated on the basis of molecular weight, the 
ratio of glucono phenetidin to acetphenetidin being 7 4 In the last three tmls, 
0 75 Gm per Kg , the dose which was found to givT an optimum depression of the 
temperature for acetphenetidin was compared with multiples of the equimolccular 
dosage (1 31 Gm ) of glucono phenetidin 
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(1) 0 50 Gm /Kg of acetphenetidin to 0 87 Gm /Kg of glucono phenetidin 


(2)0 60 “ 

" 105 

li 

' 

(3) 0 75 '• 

" 131 

n 

44 

(4)0 76 " 

" 262 

<< 


(5)0 76 '• 

“ 524 

(1 


(6)0 75 “ 

" 10 50 

II 

44 


In the first three tnals where molecular equivalents of glucono-phenetidin 
were compared with acetphenetidin administered at 0 50, 0 60 and 0 75 Gm per 
Kg , the acetphenetidin was much superior to glucono-phenetidin m causing a de- 


pression of the temperature in fevered 
rabbits The dosage of 0 75 Gm of 
acetphenetidin per Kg produced an 
optimum depression of temperature and 
consequently was chosen as a basis of 
companson for higher doses of glucono- 
phenetidin which were 2, 4 and 8 times 
the equimolecular dosage In each case, 
the antipyretic effect of glucono-phe- 
netidin was less than that of acet- 
phenetidin In Chart I, the tempera- 
ture curves of fevered rabbits treated 
with acetphenetidin 0 75 Gm /Kg and 
glucono-phenetidin 10 5 Gm /Kg are 
compared with the untreated controls 
Each curve represents the average values 
obtained with five rabbits Acetphene- 
tidin caused a greater depression of tem- 
perature which lasted for more than 
five hours while the temperature of the 
fevered rabbits receiving glucono-phe- 
netidin was above normal after two 
hours 

CONCLUSIONS 
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(1) A study of the toxicity and Chart I 

antipyretic action of glucono-phenetidin 

and acetphenetidin has been completed and is descnbed 

(2) Toxicity Glucono-phenetidin was found to be non-toxic in doses of 
50 Gm /Kg in the rat confirming previous results The M L D of acetphenetidin 
was found to be 2 Gm /Kg of rat which means that glucono-phenetidin is twenty- 
five times less toxic than acetphenetidin in the rat The M T D for acetphene- 
tidin is 0 75 Gm /Kg of rat 

Methemoglobm formation was not observed with glucono-phenetidin but was 
noted with 1 Gm /Kg of acetphenetidin 

(3) Antipyretic Action Acetphenetidin and glucono-phenetidin were not 
found to be approximately equal when administered on the basis of their molecular 
weights using the 4 7 ratio When the dosage of glucono-phenetidin was increased. 
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to eight times that reqmred by this ratio, its antipyretic effect was still less than 
that produced by acetphenetidin 

The above findings conform with previous conceptions of investigators in tlie 
field of antip5Tetics, namely, that the toxicity and therapeutic actmty of anti- 
pjwetics decrease with an increase in the size of the substituted radical The most 
effective compounds have the ethyl or acetyl grouping 


{A Paper of Scientific Section — "A Chemical Study of the Filed Oil of Poke Root” — Page 63G ) 
DRUG STANDARDIZATION * 

BY E R SERLES ' 

It is a far cry from our modem conception of rational therapy to the time when 
the medical code of Hammurabi prescribed that the suffenng Babylonians should 
treat their ills by charm, employing precious stones, frankincense or, what was even 
worse, the oral adrmnistration of hzard’s blood, swine’s teeth, moisture from pigs’ 
ears, excreta of human beings, ammals and even flies 

Yet the toad skin which was used in those days without the slightest inkling of 
its real ment is to-day known to contain substances which act much like digitalis 
Trendelenburg in 1909 isolated toxic principles from the skin of the common toad 
(Bufanin and Bufotalin) which produced the typical therapeutic effects of digitalis 
Ma Huang, the Chinese plant Ephedra, has been known in Chinese medicine 
for more than 3000 years, but it remained for Chen and his co-workers to show us 
its relationship to adrenalin and its supenonty to the latter in certain instances 
Bones may not have been judiciously administered dunng the age of Ptolemy , 
limrd’s blood would hardly be classed as appetizing, yet it is a significant fact tliat 
some of our great packing plants can afford to sacrifice the carcasses of their daily 
slaughter at extremely low figures because of the profits taken from the sale of glan 
dular extracts and preparations made therefrom 

How glibly we jest about the food we eat, asking ourselves about the vitamins 
it should yield We may or may not take much stock in the claims made that 
certain drugs and food products are essential to growth and health and thereby 
eliminate disease, yet the pharmacist who still urges his customer to try a bottle of 
some standard blood purifier or the physician who still prescribes strychnine as a 
heart stimulant is only a shade ahead of the pharmacist who prepared a prescnption 
for Schesch (a queen of the third Egyptian dynasty) which contained equal parts 
of the heel of an Abyssinian greyhound, of date blossoms and of asses’ hoofs boiled 
m oil, recommending the same for a hair restorer 

The early history of the practice of the “Healing Art” is filled with countless 
instances of confusion, quackery and jealousy For himdreds of years suffenng 
humanity was the victim of the charlatan, the knave and superstition 

Gradually the more learned men of science began to break down the severe 
censorship of church and state and the chaos of knowledge concerning diseases and 
their treatment took on a more rational aspect 

* Presented as part of the program of the Interprofessional Program held m connection 
with the Golden Annie ersar> of the South Dakota Pharmaceutical Association Sioux Falls 
' Dean Divnsion of Pharmac> , South Dakota State College Brookings South Dakota 
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This was especially true concerning the selection of drug substances used as 
remedial agents The first record of a systematic effort to standardize drugs is 
found in the writings of Giacomo di’Dondi (1298-1359) who in the latter part of 
the thirteenth century wrote and secured publication of a treatise on “medicinal 
plants and simples” known as “Aggregator de Medicinis Simplicibus ” 

In 1473 the first medical dictionary, “Synonyma Medicinse" was pubhshed at 
Strassburg The volume contained definitions of drugs and simples known to the 
Greek, Latin and Arabic civilizations and was the work of Simone de Cordo who 
died more than a hundred years before the book was pubhshed 

These early works undoubtedly stimulated a more scientific trend of thought 
toward the use of drugs in the treatment of disease, but it can scarcely be claimed 
that they did more than to classify a substance as to its source and physical 
appearance 

To Valenus Cordus, therefore, must go the credit for the compilation and pub- 
lication of our first Pharmacopoeia in the year 1546 The subject matter therein 
contained was only a review of pharmaceutical formulas considered by Cordus to 
have unusual ment, yet it was of sufficient import to receive the approval of the 
Roman Senate, and the local committee of physicians to whom it was referred for 
examination The committee reported that in their opinion it was the most com- 
plete and accurate treatise of its kind and ordered its publication without revision 
The Senate further ordered that physicians and pharmacists make use of the 
formulas compiled by Cordus in their respective practice, thus ongmated the first 
attempt at drug standardization The text went through five revisions before 
1666 and so great was the demand for the copies that it was pubhshed in Pans, 
Venice, Lyons and Antwerp 

Many works of a similar character were pubhshed m other countnes and it is 
interesting to note their effect upon drug cultivation Drug gardens sprang up 
almost over night as the artisan sought to supply the demand for the highly recom- 
mended medicinal substances The first garden of this kind was established in 
Padua, Italy, in 1533 

The first legally controlled formula of all time was established imder the 
Bntish Law in 1673 It was known as “Goddard’s Drops” and was purported to 
be a therapeutic agent of almost divine virtue It was held to be of such great 
value as a remedy that Charles II is said to have purchased the right of patent from 
Dr Goddard for $25,000 00 Actually the preparation seems to have been only the 
distillate of human bones diluted with Spint of Nitre or Spint of Wine 

This form of drug standardization is still with us to-day and I am sorry to say 
that the physicians have for the most part continued the practice by seeking "letters 
patent” upon their favonte prescnptions 

I have no quarrel with the manufacturer or professional man of whatever call- 
ing who seeks to protect his property nghts in the sale and distnbution of a remedial 
agent which is the result of conscientious scientific endeavor and which through 
unscrupulous mampulation might fail of its therapeutic value, but I do condemn 
the system which permits the modification of well-established formulas of known 
value m order that their producer may wnte thereon a “new name” and ascribe 
thereto unreasonable therapeutic values 

Our own Pharmacopoeia came into being m January 1817, through the efforts 
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of Dr Lyman Spalding when he placed before the Medical Society of the Count\ 
of New York a project for the formation of a National Pharmacopoeia You are 
all more or less familiar with the history that surrounded this important event but 
I doubt if there are many present here to-day who have much of an idea as to how 
the eleventh re\asion of this drug standard has been effected 

The first edition of the U S P , of which I have a page proof copy, was no verj 
great scientific contnbution to the advancement of medical or pharmaceutical 
knowledge 

The eleventh revision, however, represents the acme of scientific knowledge 
gathered from the fields of biology, chemistry, physics, medicme and all of the allied 
branches of applied science throughout the civilized world 

Every remedial agent or substance used m the manufacture of a medicinal 
preparation which conforms to a U S P title is subjected to ngid standardization 
Even water which may be used to prepare a crude drug for further extraction and 
which IS no part of the finished product must contain not more than 0 001 Gm per 
100 cc of dissolved solid matter 

Every chemical, solution, biological product or diluent must contain the lowest 
possible amount of inert matenal and every precaution is taken to guard against 
detenoration of the finished product 

Many of you may feel that drug standardization is of concern to the pharma 
cist only, but I assure you it is not Take, for example, the standardization of In 
sulin Before the pancreas gland leaves the slaughtered animal a vetennanan has 
carefully inspected the carcass, then comes the careful storage, the crude extrac 
tions, the countless number of operations it passes through before it is ready to be 
tested under the supemsion of pharmacists and physicians It is finally ready for 
the market, but it must still be properly stored lest it become inactive 

Next comes the patient and though it may be clinically evident that he is a dia 
betic no Insulin should be administered until we know the various blood sugar 
levels and his carbohydrate tolerance, all of which reqmre the knowledge of a physi 
cian and a nurse or laboratory technican He may even require a dental service, 
but more important than all of these he will require a daily dosage of an accurately 
standardized Insulin 

Thus we see that a single patient has, whether we acknowledged it or not, 
made us professionally interdependent 

Many similar instances nught be cited wherein the preparation, standardiza- 
tion and use of a drug require the whole-hearted cooperation of the manufacturer, 
the physiologist, the chemist, the pharmacologist and the members of every pro 
fession here represented, yet there stdl remain certain practices in medical therapy 
and drug standardization which are a tnal to all of us 

Take, for example, the case of digitalis — when Sir William Withering first ga\ e 
to the world his knowledge of the therapeutic value of the old time infusion he little 
dreamed that he would begin a controversy which should last for generations, a 
controe ersy which promises to last through generations yet to come 

There are m the United States to day more than seventeen manufacturers of 
digitalis preparations each claiming for his special product a certain superionty of 
therapeutic achiex ement not common to any other digitalis preparation heretofore 
produced True, the drug is and has been officially described in every Pharma 
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copceia published for many years Its therapeutic value has been clearly estab- 
lished by the best means known to science Its clinical usage is understood by 
every physician but we are still willing to kid ourselves into thinking we love our 
wives and sweethearts the more whenever they have a new dress What I am try- 
ing to say IS this Why should we make room for a new medicinal preparation 
which professedly admits by its own label that it is equal to a certain number of 
units of strength as prescnbed by the U S P if you will but increase or decrease 
the dosage as suggested by the manufacturer? Why should we crowd the pharma- 
cists’ shelves with ]ust one more bottle of a drug which he already has in stock, thus 
increasing his inventory and the cost to the patient? What special advantage is 
there in having seventeen different kinds of digitalis preparations all adjusted to 
the same standard, the administration of which results in approximately the same 
therapeutic effect? 

The chaos in connection with the instance cited is equally true with aspirin, 
cod liver oil, liver extracts and many other remedial agents now found in the 
U S P 

An even greater sacrilege of scientific knowledge is made by those who com- 
bine a few standard U S P drugs, add a flavor or some inert substance and chnsten 
the newborn creation with a “gold medal’’ name Then they detail the physician 
or dentist, who in turn hands the new wonder to his patient When sufficient pub- 
licity has been established, the radio advertising begins and in a short time every 
cross-road merchant has the product for sale 

I need not recite to you the evils of this practice You know them too well 
In the last quarter of a century we have come far from that time when a knowl- 
edge of the “Healing Art’’ was based upon chicanery, or magic We have pro- 
gressed far in the removal of the emgma of professional jealousy which here is evi- 
denced by what I believe is the first time such a convention as this has been held 
within the confines of the United States, yet I adjure you not to be swallowed up m 
the complacent satisfaction of a good beginning 

Each succeeding step in scientific progress has been marked by untold labor 
There is no place in the Interprofessional program for those who assume the lag- 
gard’s part or jeer at others’ faltenng steps 


THE ANTISEPTIC ACTION OF MOUTH WASHES AND TOOTH-PASTES 

IN VIVO ♦ 

BY ARTHUR H BRYAK ‘ 

Previous attempts to evaluate antiseptics have been largely based on tn intro 
germicidal coeflacient determinations, the data coming from the power to kill 
living bactena grown in artificial media The present expenments contemplate a 
senes of m mvo observations in an effort to evaluate the effectiveness of mouth 
washes, tooth-pastes and tobacco smoke, in inhibiting the growth of nasal and mouth 
flora of pathogenic microorgamsms directly in the mouth The mouth washings 
of several hundred students were examined bactenologically over a penod of four 

* Read before Maryland Pharmaceutical Association for publication in Journal A Ph A 
' School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 
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) ears and statistical tables compiled from the direct germicidal action of the anti 
septic mouth washes and tooth-pastes in their mouths 


DISCUSSION 

Bacteriolog)’^ is not an exact science, and wide ranges of difference m tn vivo 
experiments, with daily unaccountable variations in count and flora were met with, 
nexertheless, general trends were noted with some degree of reliability, especiallj 
when results coincided with whole groups of participating students 


METHOD 

Ten cubic centimeters of sterile water were used as a gargle and mouth wash for 1 
nunute for every student participating in the expenment At the end of the min 
ute, the mouth wash waters were expelled into sterile test-tubes Senal dilubons 
of each wash water were made and plated in ordinary nutrient agar, but in some 
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experiments blood serum agar was substituted The plates were inoculated, while 
the culture media was at 50° C with the wash water dilution and incubated at 
37° C for 48 hours The viable mouth bactena tended to grow out as well defined 
colonies at the expiration of that period Colonies which were small, pm point, 
or discrete gold or yellow color, were considered as probably pathogenic, while the 
molds and spreaders were arbitrarily classified as harmless saprophytes Slides 
were made of suspicious colonies and simple presumptive determinations made 
Each plate was counted and bar graphs made to indicate the mouth floral count of 
each student The mouth washings were repeated at intervals and the average 
counts ascertained The individual counts were then classified according to the 
number of mouth antiseptic washings per day, and also information was recorded 
as to whether or not the patient smoked, the number of cigarettes, etc Direct 
Breed counts, in which the organisms m the oral and pharyngeal cavities botli living 
and dead were counted and classified, were also made as a check against numencal 
colon} groivth Breed mouth counts varied from 500,000 to 500,000,000 bactena 
per cc of stenle mouth wash water 
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GENERAL PROCEDURE 

The immediate effects of the use of different tooth-pastes and U S P mouth 
washes were evaluated, by preceding the stenle mouth water rinsing with the actual 
use of tooth-paste or antiseptic mouth wash Well known tooth-pastes and sterile 
tooth brushes were used for 1 minute to thoroughly cleanse the teeth The usual 
mouth garghng with sterile water for 1 minute was followed with a plating of a frac- 
tion or dilution of the resultant gargle water By companng the normal flora of 
each student, and later entire groups of students, with the one made following the 
tooth brushing, the comparative value of the dentifnce was roughly ascertained 
The comparative charts generally indicated a sharp decline in all mouth flora fol- 
lowing a thorough tooth brushing, with several well-known commercial tooth-pastes 
In the same manner 30 odd U S P , N F and propnetary mouth washes were 
evaluated, noting the decrease or increase in the number of mouth bactena for each 
student following the use of the various mouth washes The usual bar graphs were 
drawn up for comparative purposes The U S P and N F mouth washes were 
tabulated according to their apparent efficiency in lowering the mouth flora, the 
propnetanes for obvious reasons were not specifically named on the charts The 
time interval between the tooth brushings, or antiseptic mouth washings, and the 
ongmal stenle water garghngs were vaned m order to find out how long it took 
before the bactena were inhibited or killed by the tooth-pastes and mouth washes 
used Statistical tabulations were then attempted based on the apparent time lapse 
for effective genmcidal activity of each medicament In recent groups of students, 
a record was kept of colds, influenza and other upper respu-atory infections dunng 
the school year for comparative and tabulation purposes 

CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 

1 The statistical results generally indicated the value of correct oral hygiene 
habits in lowering the incidence of the respiratory infections, by decreasing the 
number of nasal and mouth flora of pathogenic bactena 

2 The clinical and dental value of frequent tooth brushings with standard 
antiseptic tooth-pastes and powders was substantiated by noting the comparative 
counts with the resultant decrease in the number of oral and gingival membrane 
bactena 

3 The results suggested a possible comparative table based on direct "m 
vivo” finding for the bactencidal activity of vanous U S P and N F mouth wash- 
ings usmg plate and Breed count techmques Tooth-paste evaluation imght be 
determined by a similar procedure 

4 The oxidizing antiseptic mouth washes Dakin's Solution, sodium per- 
borate and hydrogen peroxide in 50% solution apparently increased the number of 
mouth bactena per cc dunng the first half hour Later the number dropped mark- 
edly, suggesting the mechanical action of the oxidizing mouth washes m hberating 
the baetena from the intercellular spaces of the buccal membranes, interdental 
spaces, etc 

5 The results indicated vanations in the time interval for the effectiveness 
of the bactencidal activity of mouth washes, as m many cases the organisms were 
not destroyed or growth inhibited until one-half to one hour after garghng 
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6 Incidentally it was found that immediately after smoking, tlie mouth 
flora count appeared to be lowered, although after a time the count took a sharp 
upward rise, in some cases, even above the normal Hot tobacco smoke tends to 
inhibit the growth of mouth bactena, particularly destroying the highly sensitive 
thermolabile hemophyllic group of bactena However, the smoke dust particles 
may injure the oral epithelium, thus nullifying any hot smoke or nicotine antiseptic 
action, by imtating the defense mechanism of the mucous membranes 

7 Repeated imcroscopic Breed count studies of the mouth flora of 400 odd 
students revealed only a few spinllse or protozoan microorganisms, such as the 
Treponema refrigens, Treponema Vtcenh or Endamaeba Gingtvalhs, suggesting that 
mouth diseases are less apt to occur among the young than among adults, par 
ticularly where oral hygiene habits are the rule 

8 Sore throats, particularly among teachers, may be incited by inhalations 
of chalk dust, which set up mechanical irritations The sputa of teachers so in 
fected showed chalk dust in several samples 

9 Breed count mouth flora varied from 130,000 to 95,000,000 per cc of 
wash water, m an average class of students, the Breed count included both living 
and dead bactena 

10 Colony counts without the use of antiseptic mouth washes ran as high as 
2,000,000 and as low as 70,000 in an average class of students The use of tooth 
paste caused average drops to as low as 10,000 after thoroughly brushing the teetli 
with a good dentifnce 

1 1 Nasal and oral insufflations of 10 per cent argyrol proved effective in acute 
rhinitis m causing a sharp drop m the bacterial flora 

12 Boulton’s solution proved to be the most valuable of the mouth washes 
tested for all periods from 10 minutes to 1 hour after its use, with colony counts 
running as low as 3000 per cc Alkahnus Aromaticus and Dobell’s Solution gave 
mouth counts varying from 8-14,000 colonies per cc 

13 Liquor antisepticus and chloroform water appeared to be more effective 
half an hour to 1 hour after gargling, with viable mouth counts varying between 
10 to 20,000 per cc rinse water 

14 The three nationally advertised proprietary mouth washes tested shoued 
favorable results at the end of 1 hour, with plate counts giving as low as 3000 for 
\nable bacteria per cc of rinse water 

15 The germicidal action of mouth washes tended to be transient, while ef 
fective tooth-paste and brushing had a more lasting antiseptic action, the mouth 
flora remaimng lowered for several hours 

16 The ratio of the mouth counts was inversely proportional to the number of 
brushmgs per day For whole groups of participating students the lowest mouth 
counts were obtained from those who habitually brushed their teeth 3 times a day 
The ne\t lowest counts came from those who cleansed their teeth twice a daj 
The highest counts were obtained from the very few students who did not cleanse 
their teeth at all, and the next highest from those who cleansed their teeth once a 
daj onlj These results were the most conclusive obtained in this study o\ er a 
penod of 4 j ears 

17 Ten per cent solutions of ordinary table salt proved very effective in caus 
ing decreased mouth flora m most test cases 
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IS Ordinary stenle water used as a mouth wash caused decreased mouth floral 
counts in some instances, but the results were subject to -wide variations in individual 
instances Similar results were obtained after eating oranges or lemons 

SUMMARY 

The study supported clinical and dental evidence of the practical bactericidal 
value of the regular use of tooth-pastes and mouth washes m keeping down the usual 
mouth flora of pathogenic microorganisms 
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THE FIRST PHARMACIST IN NORTH AMERICA ‘ 

BY THEODORE J BRADLEY “ 

In City Hall Square of the City of Quebec there stands a monument to the 
Canadian pioneer, Louis Hdbert, who was probably the first pharmacist to estab- 
lish his home and practice his profession m North America Undoubtedly there 
were some pharmacists among those who accompanied Columbus, the Cabots 
and other explorers who discovered and visited vanous parts of the Amencas, and 
some pharmacists are knoivn to have visited this continent before Hdbert came here, 
but we have been unable to find any mdication of their having become residents 
Though the records of Hdbert and his work are not complete, enough is known about 
him to make a story of great mterest 

The Atlantic coasts of Canada and New England had been visited by the Norse- 
man, Leif Encson, m about the year 1000, but the records of this visit are frag- 
mentary and were forgotten for a long time At the time Columbus discovered 
Amenca, in 1492, another Genoese in foreign service, Giovanni Cabato, who is 
better known to us as John Cabot, had been saihng the North Seas in the service of 
the merchants of Bnstol, England, searchmg for some islands thought to be m the 
Atlanbc Ocean, far west of Ireland When news of the discoveries by Columbus 
reached Cabot, he secured authonty from King Henry VII and organized an expedi- 
tion to sail further west than before On June 24, 1497, he discovered land, which we 
now call Cape Breton Island, and the smaller St Pierre-Miquelon Islands The 
next year, in 1498, he returned with a larger expedition and explored the coasts of 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New England John Cabot died soon 
after his return to England, in the fall of 1498, and one of his sons, Sebastian Cabot, 
became almost equally famous as an explorer, m the service of vanous countnes 

John Cabot’s explorations and discovenes gave England a claim to the north- 
east coast of North Amenca which ultimately prevailed, but the claim was not 
asserted at first, and fishermen from France, Spam and Portugal, as well as those 
from England, were the first to take advantage of the resources of the newly dis- 
covered lands and waters These fishermen frequently visited Newfoundland and 
the mainland, but no regular settlements were established for some years — m 

' Section on Histoncal Pharmacy, A Ph A , Portland meeting 1935 
* Dean of the Massaehusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston 
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6 Incidentall}’^ it was found that immediately after smoking, the moutli 
flora count appeared to be lowered, although after a time the count took a sharp 
upward nse, in some cases, even above the normal Hot tobacco smoke tends to 
inhibit the growth of mouth bacteria, particularly destroying the higlily sensitn e 
thermolabile hemophyllic group of bactena However, the smoke dust particles 
may injure the oral epithelium, thus nullifying any hot smoke or nicotine antiseptic 
action, by irritating the defense mechanism of the mucous membranes 

7 Repeated microscopic Breed count studies of the mouth flora of 400 odd 
students revealed only a few spinllse or protozoan microorganisms, such as the 
Treponema refrtgens, Treponema Vtcenh or Endamwba Gtngioallts, suggesting that 
mouth diseases are less apt to occur among the young than among adults, par 
ticularl}’' where oral hygiene habits are the rule 

8 Sore throats, particularly among teachers, may be incited by inhalations 
of chalk dust, which set up mechanical irritations The sputa of teachers so in 
fected showed chalk dust m several samples 

9 Breed count mouth flora vaned from 130,000 to 95,000,000 per cc of 
wash water, man average class of students, the Breed count included both living 
and dead bactena 

10 Colony counts without the use of antiseptic mouth washes ran as high as 
2,000,000 and as low as 70,000 in an average class of students The use of tooth 
paste caused average drops to as low as 10,000 after thoroughly brushing the teeth 
with a good dentifnce 

1 1 Nasal and oral insufflations of 10 per cent argyrol proved effective in acute 
rhinitis in causing a sharp drop in the bactenal flora 

12 Boulton’s solution proved to be the most valuable of the mouth washes 
tested for all penods from 10 minutes to 1 hour after its use, with colony counts 
running as low as 3000 per cc Alkalinus Aromaticus and Dobell’s Solution ga\c 
mouth counts varying from 8-14,000 colonies per cc 

13 Liquor antisepticus and chloroform water appeared to be more effectnc 
half an hour to 1 hour after gargling, with viable mouth counts varying between 
10 to 20,000 per cc rinse water 

14 The three nationally advertised proprietary mouth washes tested showed 
favorable results at the end of 1 hour, with plate counts giving as low as 3000 for 
viable bacteria per cc of nnse water 

15 The germicidal action of mouth washes tended to be transient, while cf 
fectu e tooth-paste and brushing had a more lasting antiseptic action, the mouth 
flora remaining lowered for several hours 

16 The ratio of the mouth counts was inversely proportional to the number of 
brushmgs per daj’’ For whole groups of participating students the lowest mouth 
counts were obtained from those who habitually brushed their teeth 3 times a daj 
The next lowest counts came from those who cleansed their teeth twice a daj 
The highest counts were obtained from the very few students who did not cleanse 
their teeth at all, and the next highest from those who cleansed their teeth once a 
daj onh These results were the most conclusive obtained in this study o\cr a 
period of 4 } ears 

17 Ten per cent solutions of ordinary table salt proved very effective m cans 
mg decreased mouth flora in most test cases 
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IS Ordinary stenie water used as a mouth wash caused decreased mouth floral 
counts in some instances, but the results were subject to wide variations in individual 
instances Similar results were obtained after eating oranges or lemons 

SUMMARY 

The study supported clinical and dental evidence of the practical bactericidal 
value of the regular use of tooth-pastes and mouth washes m keeping down the usual 
mouth flora of pathogenic microorganisms 
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THE FIRST PHARMACIST IN NORTH AMERICA ‘ 

BY THEODORE J BRADLEY ^ 

In City Hall Square of the City of Quebec there stands a monument to the 
Canadian pioneer, Louis Hubert, who was probably the first pharmacist to estab- 
lish his home and practice his profession m North Amenca Undoubtedly there 
were some pharmacists among those who accompanied Columbus, the Cabots 
and other explorers who discovered and visited vanous parts of the Americas, and 
some pharmacists are known to have visited this continent before Hubert came here, 
but we have been unable to find any indication of their having become residents 
Though the records of Hubert and his work are not complete, enough is known about 
him to make a story of great interest 

The Atlantic coasts of Canada and New England had been visited by the Norse- 
man, Leif Encson, in about the year 1000, but the records of this visit are frag- 
mentary and were forgotten for a long time At the time Columbus discovered 
Amenca, in 1492, another Genoese in foreign service, Giovanni Cabato, who is 
better known to us as John Cabot, had been saihng the North Seas m the service of 
the merchants of Bnstol, England, searching for some islands thought to be in the 
Atlantic Ocean, far west of Ireland When news of the discovenes by Columbus 
reached Cabot, he secured authonty from King Henry VII and organized an expedi- 
tion to sail further west than before On June 24, 1497, he discovered land, which we 
now call Cape Breton Island, and the smaller St Pierre-Miquelon Islands The 
next year, in 1498, he returned with a larger expedition and explored the coasts of 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New England John Cabot died soon 
after his return to England, m the fall of 1498, and one of his sons, Sebastian Cabot, 
became almost equally famous as an explorer, m the service of vanous countnes 
John Cabot’s explorations and discovenes gave England a claim to the north- 
east coast of North Amenca which ultimately prevailed, but the claim was not 
asserted at first, and fishermen from France, Spain and Portugal, as well as those 
from England, were the first to take advantage of the resources of the newly dis- 
covered lands and waters These fishermen frequently visited Newfoundland and 
the mainland, but no regular settlements were established for some years — m 

' Section on Histoncal Pharmacy, A Ph A Portland meeting 1935 
’ Dean of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston 
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Newfoundland probably not until about 1578 and more certainly by Sir Humpllrc^ 
Gilbert in 15S3 and John Guy in 1610 

In tlie meantime, explorers and missionanes uere uorking m this rich field 
Jacques Cartier, a Frenchman, disco\ered the Gulf of St Lawrence in 1534, and iii 
1535 he sailed up this na er for about a thousand miles, to the Laclune Rapids, near 
the site of the present city of IMontreal Durmg the next sixty or sevcnt}'^ j cars, 
fishmg, fur trading and missionary actianties continued, and some attempts were 
made to establish settlements on the mainland, but these were not successful until 
after the beginnmg of the next century 

Looking back at these activities from our modem point of anew, are ma} be 
surpnsed at the extremely slow rate of settlement of the avestem hemisphere 
Columbus established the present city of Santo Domingo on the island of His 
paniola or Haiti m 1493, the year folloavmg his discovery of the Bahamas and that 
island m 1492 This was folloaaed by the settlement of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
in 1508 or 1509 Probably the first settlement on the mainland was at Panama, 
in 1519, followed by that of Cartagena, Colombia, m 1533, and it was not until 
1565 that the first settlement m North Amenca was made, at St Augustine, Flonda 
Seieral other more or less permanent settlements were made on vanous islands, 
like those mentioned on Newfoundland, late m the sixteenth century It was not 
until after the begmnmg of the seventeenth century that the tide of settlement 
flowed strongly, begmnmg with Port Royal, m Acadia (now Annapolis Ro)^! m 
Nova Scotia), in 1604, and Santa F6, New Mexico, m 1605 These were soon fol- 
lowed by Jamestown m Virginia, Quebec, New York and Plymouth 

Port Royal was settled under royal warrant by Pierre de Guast, Sieur de 
Monts, in 1604, as stated above, after an exploratory voyage in 1603, during winch 
he visited the lower St Lawrence and nearby lands This was dunng the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I m England and of Henn IV m France It was a time of 
cml wars and religious persecutions, and these conditions contnbuted a great deal 
to the unrest which resulted m the estabhshment of several of the early settle 
ments in Amenca The party of de Monts included a fnend, de Poutnncourt, the 
subsequently famous Samuel de Champlain, and an apothecary, Louis Hdbert 
'\^er}’' little is known about the early life of Louis Hdbert We have been un 
able to ascertam the date of his birth It is recorded that he was a native of Pans 
and the son of an apothecary, and that he was himself a court apothecary wdien he 
became a member of the emigrant party of de Monts 

VTiile he was m Port Royal, Hdbert practiced as an apothecary and supplied 
medical advice and medicines to his fellow Frenchmen and the Indians Dunng 
this time, there was a severe outbreak of scurvy m which his sernces were helpful 
Among the Indians to whom he gave medical service was the prominent chief, 
^lembertou Hdbert was a devoted lover of the soil, and m Nova Scotia he began 
the work m agriculture which he pursued along with his praetice of pharmacy dunng 
the remainder of his life This work m agriculture made him the first Canadian 
farmer as well as the first pharmacist 

England claimed Acadia and other nearby lands, and m 1613 the small settle 
ment of Port Roxal was attacked and nearly destroyed by English from Virginia, 
who held the town for sex eral j ears In 1614, Hdbert and most of the French rcsi 
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dents returned to France The province of Acadia, including the settlement of 
Port Royal, was passed back and forth between France and England several times, 
but ultimately came under the control of England, and the names were changed 
to Annapolis Royal for tlie settlement and Nova Scotia for the province 

Samuel de Champlain did not remam with the de Monts party for long and 
soon began the senes of explorations which made him preeminent among Canadian 
pioneers In 1608, he established a settlement on the site of an Indian village, 
Stadaco, which came to be called Quebec, and in 1617 he induced his old fnend and 
companion, Louis Hdbert, to try his fortune again m Canada In the French 
National Library there is preserved a letter from de Monts, dated February 18, 1617 , 
which discusses the possibihties of tlie 
development of Canadian resources 
and is highly complimentary to Hubert 
Many difficulties had to be overcome 
before Hdbert was able to leave France, 
and the ship in which he and his family 
sailed had a very stormy passage last- 
ing thirteen weeks At times all hope 
of reaching their destmation seemed 
lost, but they finally sailed up the St 
Lawrence and landed at Quebec, and 
H4bert’s life there dunng the next ten 
years was one of fruitful achievement 
The records indicate that he was im- 
mediately recognized as a leading 
citizen Soon after landing he received 
a grant of land, which he worked along 
with his practice of pharmacy He was 
mdefatigable in his efiorts to develop 
the resources of the country, and was 
given the title of Royal Procurator 
In 1626 he received a grant of the Fief 
of St Joseph m the outskirts of Quebec, 
and the title of Sieur D’Espmay was 
conferred upon him, m recognition of 
the fact that his was the first French 
family to establish itself m the country 

The career of Hubert was cut short in January 1627, when he died suddenly 
as a result of injunes received in a fall, leavmg a widow and three children He 
was buned in the cemetery of the R4collet fathers Fifty years later his body was 
disinterred and placed m the vault of the then new convent of the Rdcollets m the 
upper town of Quebec 

Madame Hubert, bom Mane RoUet, was a remarkable woman who lived for 
many years after the death of her husband When Quebec was first captured by 
tlie English, m 1629, two years after the death of Loms Hdbert, and many of the 
French inhabitants went back to France, Madame Hubert decided to keep her family 
m the colony, and it is recorded that this was one of only two permanently estab- 
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lished families remaining m Quebec When the colony was restored to France, in 
1632, a Mass of thanksgiving was celebrated m the home of Madame Hubert 

Louis Hubert’s older daughter, Anne, mamed fitienne Jonquest, a Norman 
colonist m 1617, and it is believed that this was the first Chnstian marriage in New 
France In 1621, the younger daughter. Mane, mamed Guillaume Couilliard dc 
Lespmay Many Canadians trace their descent from Louis Hdbert, through these 
daughters and his son, Guillaume Hubert 

Many pharmacists have distinguished themselves in other lines of work than 
pharmacy, but Louis Hdbert is perhaps the only one of these who non renown as 
a pioneer, and it n as because of his work m developing the resources of Canada that 
the monument to him was erected m Quebec City Hall Square m 191S His nork 
as the first pharmacist to settle m North America is commemorated by a tablet in 
the tonn hall of Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia, erected by the Nova Scotia Phar- 
maceutical Association and unveiled by the Canadian Pharmaceutical Association 
on August 2, 1930, with very impressive exercises, which were attended by tlie nriter 
of this article as the delegate representing the American Pharmaceutical As 
SOCiATiON The exercises included an address by the Reverend Abbd A Cotiil 
hard Despres, a direct descendant of Louis Hubert, through his younger daughter 
His background and early training did not prepare Louis Hubert very well for 
the rough life of a pioneer Most of the colonists who came to New France during 
the first years of the seventeenth century were Norman peasants, prepared for the 
hardships of pioneers by their arduous work on the farms of Normandy Hdbcrt 
w as a Parisian and an apothecary, with none of these advantages It is unfortunate 
that there was no contemporary biographer to record his varied and helpful achieve 
ments m developing the resources of Canada His history is closely intertivined 
V ith that of the settlement of the colony, and is found in the fragmentary references 
to him m the records of the settlement of Port Royal and Quebec Hdbert accom 
phshed a great deal by quiet persistent work, without romantic appeal, and he was 
not a popular hero like Cartier, Champlain or Frontenac, but he is preeminent among 
those w ho follow ed the explorers of Canada and worked successfully to develop and 
maintain their settlements m the New World 
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The characteristic of Amencan history is that everything appears to happen by accident 
Nothing seems planned or intended Other nations adopt policies and pursue them, their history 
IS formed by the clash of these policies But Amenca moves by a kind of indirection Always iii 
Amencan history the umntended the apparently irrational happens ‘Credo ” condensed from 
the Saturday Exening Post by Readers Digest for May 
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More nnd more cducatioml institutions arc establishing their own radio stations and are 
sending out programs of instruction to the people of their states Through Station W-B-A-A 
on the Campus of Purdue University, the people of Indiana have been informed regarding events 
of importance occurring on the campus information on general subjects and information on spe 
cific subjects Fortunately for the School of Pharmacy, fifteen minutes are set aside every week for 
the use of the staff This period has become known as ‘The Apothecary Hour ’ and each week 
some member of the staff presents topics that arc thought to be interesting to the citizens of the 
State The following two radio talks by Professors Lee and Klemme indicate the type of thing 
that IS being done — C B Jordan, Editor 

FALLACIOUS ADVERTISING 

BY C J KLEMME 

No matter where we go, nor what we do, as long as we are in contact with civili- 
zation we meet the blessing and curse of organized business, mz , advertising We 
are aroused from pleasant thought after listening to a beautiful program on the 
radio only to hear some zealous radio annoimcer dinmng into our ears the marvelous 
qualities and virtues of some tooth-paste, mouth wash, gasoline, baby food, ef 
fen^escent salt, cold remedy, body-buildmg breakfast food, soap, dog food or other 
article of commerce without the use of which m the immediate future, we will surely 
suffer unspeakably from decayed teeth, halitosis, a stalled automobile, an under- 
nounshed baby, chronic constipation, pneumonia, weak bodies, dull gray clothes or 
a blemished skin, or the possession of a mangy pup We see the same things m 
pnnt, starmg at us from the pages of our newspapers or favonte magazines In 
the street cars, on the bill boards, on placards and posters we encounter m an end- 
less stream the announcements of things for sale together with the usual ballyhoo 
To see and hear these things, many of them as fantastic as the Tales of Baron 
Munchausen, is as inevitable as eating and sleeping, as unavoidable as death and 
taxes 

Yet, advertising is absolutely necessary to our economic existence Without 
it, the commerce of the world would dwindle to the vanishing point It is the very 
breath and pulse of any far-flung busmess enterpnse If it were not for this con- 
stant emanation of facts and fancy which we call advertising, how would John Doe 
of Podunk know that Richard Roe, Inc , of New York, manufactured in quantity 
the very article he needs, and how could Richard Roe, Inc , dispose of, at a profit, 
the products of quantity manufactunng ivithout broadcasting to the world that 
such and such articles are available? 

It IS not with genuinely honest advertising that I have any desire to pick a 
bone, but the fallacious advertising, the misleading, erroneous, deceitful and down- 
nght false statements made about articles, some of which are no better than dozens 
of others of similar kind, some of which are not worth carrying home, and some of 
which are actually dangerous or detnmental Those people in professions concerned 
ivith the public health, iHs , medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, etc , probably notice 
and resent this type of advertising more than anyone else, largely because so many 
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products for internal use are often misrepresented And )’^et there are man}’- otlier 
kinds of products offered to the American public along -with statements that should 
make even the most gullible person turn a deaf ear to them Wffien we see and heir 
about the fine qualities that can be found in one and only one brand of gasoline, 
and the advertiser wntes or speaks with such force and fervor that one would tliiiik 
he actually believed these things himself, we wonder why, if we use another hnnd 
of gasoline, our car coer started, not to mention a cold morning There are good 
gasolines and good oils, but don’t expect a five-year old automobile engine to per 
form miracles under their influences That smacks too much of rejuvenation, but 
tlie advertisers would have you believe their produets will do just such tilings for 
our old 1928 Senile Sixes 

The mtamms, so mystenous, so mtrigmng, so popular, eome m for more tlian 
their share of abuse To be sure, these substances are necessary for tlie normal 
functioning of life processes, and sadly enough many diets and many foods arc 
lacking in these important food accessories The general public has been made 
aware of these facts largely by fanciful items m the tabloids and m tlie advertise 
ments of certain foods and pharmaceutical products The chief trouble ivith such 
advertisements is that so many of them are extreme exaggerations and tlie ad 
vertisers would have us beheve that if we failed to use their own particularly ntamin 
rich product, our diets would be senously impovenshed and we would suffer 
accordingly On the other hand, some of the powers attributed to vanous products 
by virtue of their intamin content are truly amazing Colds may be cured magi 
cally, pounds and pounds of weight may be added to the body, all sorts of ills and 
ailments may be prevented and many other starthng miracles are alleged to happen 
under the influence of these vitatmn produets Yet there is much truth contained 
somewhere in these wild claims, so much in fact that we cannot always say that a 
given claim is actually false It is simply a fallacious claim, perhaps we may say 
it IS the truth, twisted, stretched and distorted beyond recognition We have a 
pronounced example of this m the statement that certain antiseptics have unusual 
germicidal powers It may be true that a given antiseptic will kill germs m ten 
seconds Undoubtedly, that is a very true statement But what the advertiser 
fails completely to mention is the kind of germs which are executed so suddenly, 
and the conditions under which said execution is carried out As a matter of fact 
the poor germs haven’t a chance Let us consider an analogy The ra}S of the 
sun are healthful, beneficial and energy gi-ving Yet they can be as deadly to us 
as any machine-gun, perhaps not as rapidly fatal as the gun, but none the less sure 
A person who might be exposed directly to the sun’s rays for a few hours would be 
come so severely sunburned that he could not survive In our ordinary, every 
day hfe we are protected from this deadly action of sunshine by clothes, trees, 
buildings and other things So it is m what we might call the ordinary, every da} 
hfe of a germ Bactena, like ourselves, are not m the habit of exposing themselves 
undul} , and they find their best hiung conditions in the microscopic crevices and 
abrasions of the tissues where they are snug and safe from the terrors of their 
"Aunt} Septic ’’ On the other hand, if we put these bactena in a tcst-tulie and 
subject them to the direct action of the antiseptic to be tested, it is no vonder the} 
curl up and die in ten seconds The test-tube becomes their execution chamber m 
which the} ha\ e no protection, but let the same antiseptic be used on the tissues. 
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for example in the mouth, and immediately after its use a bactenologist could 
demonstrate the very real and actual presence of bactena, as full of life and kicking 
as strongly as ever Thus we find that the behavior of an antiseptic is far different 
when applied to tissues than when it is turned loose on some poor, helpless bactena 
m a test-tube, and when an advertiser claims that his antiseptic will kill germs in ten 
seconds, he is telhng you the unsuffied truth, oh qmte the truth, but as the Queen of 
Sheba said “The half has never yet been toldi” 

For the past si\ or seven years the pubhc has been made h3rperconscious of the 
dangers of acidity and the benefits of alkahmty Like the abuse of the vitamins, 
there are truths m what is said about acidity and alkahmty but some of them are 
earned too far 

It IS true that the blood and tissues of the body have a defimte alkahmty and 
this alkahmty must be maintamed within very narrow hmits m order for life to 
exist We have m the body what is known as the alkali reserve, and, if this reserve 
is well biult up, the body is more resistant to common infections This fact has 
been the basis for a great deal of advertismg on alkahmty and many products are 
claimed to increase the alkahmty of the body Actually, many of them do nothing 
of the kind One ailment we hear and read so much about in vanous advertise- 
ments IS the acidity of the stomach This or that product is recommended to be 
taken m the case of hyperacidity of the stomach Cunously enough, we may have 
a condition which appears very much hke hyperacidity but is actually due to a lack 
of the normal amount of acid that should be present m the stomach Under this 
condition rapid fermentation takes place, produemg orgamc acids which give this 
sensation of hyperaadity In such mstances the use of alkahne salts to combat the 
aadity is probably the worst thmg that could be done One should not continually 
use such alkahne salts to combat stomach disorders over a long penod of time nnlpst; 
it be on the advice of competent medical authonty, because the condition may be a 
senous, chrome disorder which demands medical attention 

In a way one cannot cnticize manufacturers for employmg these extreme mea- 
sures to convince the pubhc that their products are the best on the market, espe- 
cially when their products have keen competition Nevertheless, one should use 
common sense and exercise perhaps a good deal of skeptiasm when he reads or 
hears some of the claims that are made 

Thus far the advertismg which we have considered is for the most part qmte 
harmless and, while most of the statements may be true, they are merely distorted 
truths and very httle m the way of actually false statements may be found The 
truly VICIOUS and deceitful type of advertismg is largely found m connection with 
what we might call “cure-all” medicines These are generally patent medicines or 
those of which the manufacturer keeps the formula a profound secret Usually we 
find such remedies advertised as bemg sure cures for headaches, stomach trouble, 
liver disorders and all kinds of complaints As a general rule, we might say that 
the greater the claims for these remedies, the more they should be avoided 

The question naturally anses as to how one may separate the wheat from the 
chaff in the advertisements that we see and hear If you are in doubt as to the 
validity of an advertising statement, consult some one who is an expert in the field 
of the product about which you are interested If the product is sold in a drug 
store, consult your local druggist, and I am sure that he will give you the most 
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honest information that is available about the product concerned Wien it is a 
question as to the use of some medicine or vanous remedies, consult your physician 
He IS a highly trained specialist m this field and his advice is the best that you can 
obtain 


PHARMACY THROUGH THE AGES 

BY C O LEE 

HERBALISTS AND THEIR HERBS 

Modem medical practice is much less dependent upon crude drugs and tlicir 
preparations than that of generations past It is interesting to note, however, the 
importance of vegetable and animal dmgs m ancient materia medica Tins is a 
story about ancient herbalists and their medicines 

HERB DOCTORS IN OUR DAY 

Dunng the first decade of the present century I served my druggist’s appren 
ticeship m a drug store m a small town m southeast Kansas In the town there lived 
an old Indian Herb Doctor At least he was known as a doctor, and claimed to be 
part Indian and to know something about Indian herbs and medicines 

He used to spend a day, now and then, m the woods gathenng herbs These 
he used, presumably, m prepanng his famous tonic which he sold m the mining 
towns of that region 

The old doctor came to our drug store and made small purchases of a few things 
which could not be found m the woods He was an interesting character His 
hair was long enough to fall leisurely about his stooped shoulders from beneath a 
broad brimmed hat He was not much of a conversationalist but was interesting 
when he talked His remarks were often critical and pessimistic, yet he was, on 
the whole, rather philosophical 

He had a shed for a laboratory and a medicine wagon, properly decorated, for 
his sales excursions The old doctor was not well known to his neighbors, he re 
vealed no medical secrets and imnded his own business 

This story is not, I am sure, an unusual one but it is an example of the secrecy 
and mystery which so often surrounds makers and sellers of strange medicines It 
shows, I think, that certain herbal systems appeal to those anxious folks who never 
cease to be concerned about their ailments, whether real or imaginary It has al 
wa3's been so and \vill continue to be for many generations yet to come 

FAITH IN HERBS 

We will never know who were the first to use plants and herbs as medicines 
Neither are we sure that herbs were first used for purposes of cunng diseases or 
whether the} were used to discourage evil spints or demons presumably responsible 
for the afflictions of mankind At any rate plants have been used by all pnmitive 
peoples, so far as we know, for healing the sick and for purposes of poisoning ene 
mies Man} plants are poisonous when taken m amounts larger than medicinal 
doses 

The savage learned all of this by many sad experiences, no doubt, and made 
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use of the knowledge he had gained whenever he could Primitive peoples, not 
unlike ourselves, feared disease In their attempts to cure or fnghten away disease 
it IS quite possible that their patients succumbed to the treatment rather than the 
ailment We sometimes feel that this happens to us even to-day 

PLANT LORE AND SUPERSTITION 

Plant lore of pnmitive folks was not free from their superstitions The 
appearance of the parts of plants used, the conditions under which they had grown, 
were gathered and prepared for use, were often of great significance For example, 
three rather well-knoivn root drugs, because of their forked, human-hke shape 
were, according to tradition, possessed of strange properties One of them, 
Mandragora, was used by the Greeks in their love potions Mandrake is men- 
tioned in the old testament as an antisterihty cure Ginseng, which at one time 
grew abundantly in the woods of Indiana, is highly prized by the Chinese and 
Koreans as a panacea for all ills , so far as we know, it is practically inert The more 
nearly like the human form the Ginseng roots are the more valuable they become 

It IS interesting that fetishism for certain crude drugs has continued through 
thousands of years of human history The reputation that such and such a medicine 
is a very old secret remedy appeals to the daily run of imaginations, while the facts 
of science go unheeded 

ANCIENT HERBAL DOCTORS 

The nations of antiquity, it seems, had their herbalists who knew something 
about plants and their uses in the treatment of disease Among these peoples 
may be included the Sumerians, Egyptians, Indians, Chinese, Babylonians, Persians, 
Assyrians, Nubians and, perhaps, others The pnmitives of all of these peoples 
associated the curative properties of plants with their gods As the pnesthood 
developed the priests were often the ones who knew plants and their uses The 
priests, it was assumed, got their information from the gods whom they served and 
worshiped 

In their ministrations the priests learned the value of suggestion and mixed 
psychology with their medical treatments The patients, in addition to swallow- 
ing bitter decoctions, had to listen to the songs and incantations of the ancient 
crooners Even so the minds of the patients were diverted from their own miser- 
able selves and centered upon the utterances of the soothsayers Under such con- 
ditions medicines were doubtless less bitter and pains less severe 

Coleridge was surely nght when he said, “The best inspirer of hope is the 
best physician ” 

CHINESE AND INDIAN HERBALS 

The Chinese system of medicine and pharmacy has existed hundreds of years 
with but slight change Many strange philosophical explanations and beliefs 
have been woven into their knowledge of anatomy, physiology and pharmacology 
Their matena medica comes largely from the plant and animal kingdoms, although 
they use a number of inorganic minerals and their compounds The old system is 
giving away slowly to modern medical science 

Early Indian herbal medical practices are rather obscure although they must 
have existed 
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EGYPTIAN GODS AND GODDESSES OF MEDICINE 
Pnmitive peoples everywhere, it seems, associated the art of heahng inth their 
gods and considered it a divine art These people hved in the great out-of-doors 
and depended for a hving upon the plants that grew about them, whetlier wild or 
cultivated Their gods were gods of the natural world who knew all about vegeta- 
tion, the heavens and plants of medicinal virtue 

Osins was such a god to the Egyptians The wonderful Maat plant was in the 
form of the body of Osins His followers ate the plant and, in so doing, became like 
the god they worshiped and hved on forever A beautiful idea for childhke 
imaginations 

Isis, the twin sister, wife and protector of Osins was a great herbalist and 
magician She used her magical powers perhaps more than her skill as an herbalist, 
although according to tradition she made good use of both 

SCHOOLS OF HERBALISTS 

It IS thought that schools of herbahsts existed in Egypt as early as 3000 B C 
The works of such schools have not, however, come down to us 

It has been stated that magic played such a prominent part in early medical 
practices that it is difficult to find an account of herbal science free from the feats 
of magic Budge says that, “the progress of herbal science was strangled by tlie 
belief in magic which was general among the people ” 

ASSYRIAN AND SUMERIAN HERBALS 

From the sources of information at hand it would seem that the Sumerians 
and early Egyptians were contemporanes and perhaps gained much of their early 
medical and herbal knowledge from a common source Sumenan herbals arc said 
to have existed in the third millenium B C A Sumenan tablet, in the Bntish Mu- 
seum, has a note attached which states that it was copied from a tablet wnttcn 
about 2200 B C Copies of other medicinal texts have also been found which are 
much older than the one just mentioned 

Some knowledge of Assyrian Herbals has been obtained from the fragments of 
the clay tablets which have been found among the ruins at Nineveh Thompson, 
in 1924, prepared a monograph entitled Assyrian Herbal As a result of Thompson s 
studies it IS known that the Assyrians knew about 250 vegetable drugs and about 
120 mineral drugs in addition to many others which, as yet, remain unidentified 
The Assyrian herbahsts arranged their drugs according to their needs It is 
qmte obvious that the doctors and chemists of Nineveh knew a great deal about 
their herbs and their uses They established “physic gardens” as a means of as 
sunng themselves constant and reliable sources of useful medicinals These 
gardens were often founded in connection with the temples and palaces This 
fact indicates a considerable advancement in the matter of protecting the source 
and quality of their drug plants 

In Assyria^ as in other ancient countries, the herbalist physician did not resort 
to the use of drugs alone in the treatment of the sick He worked with the pnest 
and the seer The patient had to endure three doctors in one treatment fht 
physician prescribed the herbs, the pnest recited songs and prayers and the seer 
interpreted the signs and omens which were in evidence Even so three doctors 
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should be better than one any time, especially if each were a specialist in his own 
field, othenvise they might not agree 

GREEK HERBALS AND HERBALISTS 

Like the Egyptians, Sumenans and Assynans, the Greeks believed that the 
gods were the first herbalists and physicians 

The Greek Herbals were compiled by the lay herb-doctors and physicians who 
were known as the Asclepiadse They wandered about the country and made their 
living by treating the sick wherever they found them 

Hippocrates (B C 460-377) is known as the ‘‘Father of Medicine ” He is 
supposed to have learned a great deal about mediane from the Egyptians and to 
have been the founder of a scientific system of medicine He tried to clean things 
up by bamshing superstition and magic from the practice of medicine He used 
about 400 drugs in his practice, most of which were vegetable in character So 
far as is known he compded no herbal but undoubtedly made use of those known 
The first Greek Herbal was compiled by Diodes Carystius in the fourth century 
B C This Herbal is not eictant to-day, but was a list of plants, their habitats and 
their medianal properties 

Anstotle (B C 384-322) is credited with De PlaliHs, a list of over 500 plants, 
which IS included in his numerous works 

Theophrastus (B C 372-285) in his Hisivrta plantarnm descnbed over 500 
plants He is referred to as the first scientific botamst rather than a medical 
botamst 

Herophilus, in the third century B C , made up heterogeneous mixtures of 
vegetable drugs and gave them in large doses to his patients He was cnticized 
for his large doses 

Crateuas (B C 120-63) was a great herbalist and in his Herbal he made draw- 
ings for the plants he had named 

Perhaps the greatest of the ancient herbahsts was Dioscondes who hved in 
the first century AD He was, for a time, physician to the Roman army in Asia 
He also traveled extensively in Europe and got his information about plants first- 
hand He IS famous for his work of five books known as De Matena Medica 
He compiled information which had been made available by the herbahsts 
who had preceded him To this he added tlie information which he gained by ex- 
penence and travel His Herbal was so complete and well done that our modem 
Pharmacopoeias still contam many of the drugs which he descnbed and used 

Other famous herbahsts could be named but we must close with a bnef men- 
tion of Galen who hved A D 130-200 Budge says, “The Greek Herbal assumed its 

final form in the hands of Claudius Galen, ” He traveled extensively and is 

credited with having wntten about 400 works, 275 of these were of a medical 
nature and 83 of them are extant and considered genmne His entire works have 
never been translated Galen was famous, among other things, as a medical teacher 
His Herbal, De Stmphctbus, was contained m Books VI, VII and VIII of his chief 
work It was so nearly final that it was never superseded by succeeding Greek 
and Roman botanists 

The head of this famous physician and pharmacist may be seen as the keystone 
in the arch over the front entrance to the pharmacy bmldmg on our campus 
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A CHEMICAL STUDY OF THE FIXED OIL OF POKE ROOT * ' 

B'i SAMUEL W GOLDSTEIN- AND GLENN L JENKINS 
The root of Phytolacca amencana (decandra) Linnd (poke) has been an official 
drug since 1820 but no report has been published on the constituents of the fatti 
oil w Inch this root contains The present work was undertaken in the course of a 
complete phytochemical study of poke root 

The root used in this work was supplied by S B Penick and Sons and i\as 
collected near AsheviUe, North Carolina 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Tiientj two kilograms of finely pondered poke root were extracted with petroleum bciuin 
(b p 30° to 60° C ) m a Lloyd extractor until the drug was exhausted Most of the bcnzin «as 
rcmoxed by distillation under reduced pressure, and a current of air was passed oxer the rcsidiu 
to remove the remaining solvent The residue was dissolved in hot alcohol and the mixture on 
standing oxer night formed a deposit and a clear supernatant liquid which was removed 

Isolation of a sterol-hke Compound C^HkO — Small portions of the solid substance give 
color reactions with the Liebermann Burchard (1) and Hager-Salkow ski (2) reagents for sterols 
In the latter case, however, the red color produced was more pronounced in the sul hiiric acid layer 
than in the chloroform layer A chloroformic solution of the substance decolorized a bromine 
solution The substance was readily soluble in hot ethyl acetate and hot ethyl alcohol, and was 
deposited from the solutions while still warm but the coloring matter present behoved in a sum 
lar manner A solution of the substance in hot ethyl acetate was prepared and was boiled with 
animal charcoal for several minutes then filtered while hot through a Gooch funnel by means of 
a hy draulic suction pump On cooling, crystals formed in rosettes These crystals were rcmoxed 
by filtration and washed wnth ethyl acetate, then they were dried in an oven for thirty minutes 
at 95° C The dried crystals melted at 107-108° C Tests for nitrogen and sulphur gave nega 
tixe results 

0 003964 Gm gave 0 012062 Gm COj and 0 004320 Gm HjO 
C = 82 99 H = 12 21 per cent 

C iHtoO requires C = 83 05 H = 12 13 per cent 

0 0280 Gm dissolved in 14 cc of chloroform gave a'o = +0 14° in a 100 mm tube 
[al'o® = +70 0° 

Two portions of the substance were refluxed for two hours with acetic anhydride and aetty I 
chloride respectively The crystals obtained on cooling in both cases were separated and rt 
cry stallized The melting points of 107-108° C indicated that no reaction had occurred and this 
was confirmed by running mixed melting points of the original substance with the products ob 
tamed by the above treatment The oxygen present in the molecule apparently is not present in 
the form of a free hy droxyl group 

The alcoholic solution obtained from the petroleum benzin extractive was freed from alto 
hoi by evaporation and the final traces of the solvent were removed by heating the residual oil on 
a boiling water bath under reduced pressure The oil obtained weighed 96 41 Gm representing 
0 44 per cent of the dried root used The following constants for the oil veere determined Spe 
cific gravity” 0 9209 optical rotation [a]” = +13°, refractive index A^p = 1 4741 acid 
number 71 97 sapomfication number 139 43 ester number 07 46 iodine number 60 14 

* Scientific Section A Ph A Portland meetmg 1935 

' From the Department of Pharmaceutical Chemistry University of Maryland Schoo 
of Pharmacy 

' Abstracted in part from a thesis submitted by Samuel W Goldstein to the Graduate 
School of the University of Maryland in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degrtc o 
Doctor of Philosophy 
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Isohhon of Free Fatly Acids — Fifty five grams of the oil were dissolved m 1200 cc of ether 
and the solution was successively extracted with portions of 5 per cent solutions of ammonium 
carbonate, sodium carbonate and potassium hydroxide 

The ammonium carbonate shakings were acidified with diluted hydrochloric acid, and the 
mixture was extracted with ether The ethereal solution was dried with anhydrous sodium sul 
phate and then the ether was removed by distillation The oily residue was dissolved in alcohol 
and the silver salt was prepared using silver nitrate solution The silver salt was analyzed 

0 474 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0201 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 42 4 per cent 

CsHijO Ag requires Ag = 43 0 per cent 

Although the figures thus obtained are in fairly close agreement wth those required for the silver 
salt of an octanoic acid, it is probable that the oily acid substance was a mixture 

The sodium carbonate shakings were obtained in two portions and these were examined 
separately 

Portion I The reddish brown aqueous solution was treated wnth animal charcoal, and 
after coolmg, was acidified with diluted sulphuric acid and extracted with ether The ethereal 
solution was dried and the ether was removed by distillation The orange colored residue was 
dissolved m alcohol and the alcoholic solution was kept at 10“ C The crystals which were de- 
posited in the alcoholic solution were separated by filtering through a Gooch funnel with suction 
The crystalline solid (1 75 Gm ) xvas dissolved in alcohol and recrystallized After drying in a 
desiccator, the melting point was 72-73° C Recrystalhzation from methyl alcohol and then from 
glacial acetic acid raised the melting point to 76-77° C The silver salt was prepared and 
analyzed 

0 0265 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0063 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 23 77 per cent 
CjoHjjO Ag requires Ag = 25 67 per cent 

The above described substance was thus identified as arachidic acid 

The alcoholic mother liquor from which the arachidic acid had been obtained was concen- 
trated and kept at 5° C over mght A small amount (0 55 Gm ) of crystalline matter was de- 
posited and this was removed and recrystallized from alcohol The crystals melted at 61° C 
The silver salt was prepared and analyzed 

0 1229 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0361 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 29 37 per cent 
CnHjiOrAg requires Ag = 29 7 per cent 

The crystals were thus identified as palmitic acid 

The alcoholic mother hquor from which the palmitic acid had been obtained was further 
concentrated and kept at 10° C A sohd separated in small sphencal bundles of crystals The 
solid (0 4 Gm ) was removed and recrystallized from alcohol The ciystals melted at 51 ° C 
The silver salt was prepared and analyzed 

0 1371 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0405 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 29 54 per cent 
CiiHajOjAg requires Ag = 30 72 per cent 

The crystals were thus identified as oxymsnstic acid 

The alcoholic mother liquor from which the oxymynstic acid had been obtained was kept 
at 5° C , when crystals w ere deposited The crystals (0 5 Gm ) were removed and after recrystal 
lization from alcohol melted at 59-60° C The silver salt was prepared and analyzed 

0 0632 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0183 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 28 95 per cent 
CnHjjOjAg requires Ag = 28 6 per cent 

The crystals were thus identified as marganc acid 
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Two more fractions (0 5 Gm and 0 S Gra ) of crjstalline matter \iere obtained from the 
alcoholic mother liquor and although the melting pomts of the crystals i\ere 51-5G° and 46- 
4S° C rcspcctn el\ , the analises of the siher salts corresponded fairlj uell with the required re 
suits of marganc acid Apparentl} some other substance had been remoicd along with the mar 
ganc acid to cause a lowering of the melting point 

The residual alcoholic mother liquor decolonzed a chlorofonnic solution of iodine The 
alcohol was remoaed and the liquid residue was kept for a short time at 10° C , when it solidified 
A sih cr salt was prepared and analj zed 

0 1115 Gm of salt ga\e on ignition 0 0279 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 25 02 per cent 

CisHmO Ag requires Ag = 27 72 per cent 

The aboa e described residue probably consisted of oleic acid and some saturated ncid or aeids 
w hich had not been remoa ed bj fractionation 

Portion II The second portion of tlie sodium carbonate shakings avas treated ns under 
Portion I, and the alcoholic solution obtained aaas kept at 10° C The crystals (0 5 Gin ) which 
were deposited were separated bj filtration and after recry stallization from glacial acetic acid 
they melted at 72-73° C The silver salt was prepared and analyzed 

0 0155 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0037 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 23 87 per cent 

C oHjsO Ag requires Ag = 25 07 per cent 

The crystals were thus identified as arachidic acid 

The alcoholic mother liquor was concentrated and kept at 10° C The crystals (1 1 Gni ) 
which were deposited were removed and after recrystallization from glacial acetic acid melted at 
aS 5° C The silver salt was prepared and analyzed 

0 OSIO Gm of the salt gave on ignition 0 0239 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 29 5 per cent 

CijHjiO Ag requires Ag = 29 7 per cent 

The crystals were thus identified as palmitic acid 

The potassium hydrovide shakings from the ethereal solution of the oil had a red color 
which changed to yellow on acidification with diluted sulphuric acid The amoimt of the sub 
stance liberated by the sidphunc acid was too small to investigate 

Sapouificatton of Oil — The ethereal soluUon of the oil which had been shaken with the 
alkalis was washed free of alkaU by shaking vvith water, then dned with anhydrous sodium sal 
phate, and the ether was removed The oily residue (33 2 Gm ) w as very limpid as compared to 
the onginal oil The oil was saponified accordmg to A Boemcr's method (3) After sapoiiifica 
tion and addition of 200 cc of water the liquid was allowed to cool to room tempenture and then 
w as cvtractcd repeatedly with ether The ethereal extractions w ere thoroughly washed w itli water 
and the ether was removed, leaving a reddish brown solid The residue was dissolved m hot 9S 
per cent alcohol leavang a very small amount of an amber colored oily substance which did not 
dissolv c 

The substance which did not dissolve in hot alcohol was soluble in hot acetone and cold 
chlorofomi It gave negative Hager Salkow ski and Licbermann Burchard tests for sterol-, 

I he substance mav possibly have been a hydrocarbon of low molecular weight 

Isolation of Hentnaconlane — The hot alcohol soluble portion (300 cc of solution) of the 
residue obtained from the ethereal shakings when allowed to cool and stand over night depositid 
a small amount of solid matter The solid (0 5 Gm ) was separated and after rccrystalliralm'i 
from ethvl acetate melted at 07 4° C Tjsing an ethyl acetate solution of the substance fvinil) 
positive tests for sterol were observed The crystals were not affected by concentrated sulphurn. 

acid and they did not react with acetic anhydndc After recrystallization from chlorofonn an 

then from alcohol the melting point was found to remain at 07 4° C 

The above described substance from its manner of isolation chemical inactivity and me t 
mg point was identified as hcntnacontanc 
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Isoklion of a Sterol (Phylolaccaslerol) CsoflioO fljO — ^The alcoholic solution from which the 
hentnacontane had been obtained was concentrated to one half its volume (150 cc ) and allowed 
to stand Crystals, m the form of pKtcIets, formed in a few hours The crystals (1 0 Gm ) were 
removed and recrystallizcd from a mixture of ethyl acetate and alcohol (1 1), and then from ether 
The meltmg point was 168-169° C Further recrystallization from ether raised the melting point 
to 169-170° C A chloroformic solution of the substance decolonzed a bromine solution 
Color leacUons were observed with the Liebermann Burchard and Hager-SalkowsKi reagents for 
sterols, but in the latter case the sulphunc acid layer exhibited a deeper red than the chloro 
form layer 

0 004191 Gm gave 0 012413 Gm COj and 0 004467 Gm HjO 
C = 8078, H = 11 93 per cent 
CjoHmOi requires C = 81 00, H = 11 79 per cent 

0 0710 Gm after heating for 4 hours at 106° C lost 0 0029 Gm of HjO HO = 4 08 

per cent 

1 molecule of HjO of hydration = 4 05 per cent 
CioHnOj = CsoHioO H.O 

0 0303 Gm dissolved in 15 cc of chloroform gave = + 0 07° in a 100 mm tube 
[«lT = +35 0° 

The compound was boiled with acetic anhydnde for 3 hours On coohng, platelets with 
a mother of pearl lustre were formed The crystals were separated from the solution by filtration 
and after recrystalhzation from alcohol and then from ether the melbng point remained at 183- 
183 5° C The acetyl derivative was recrystalhzed again from petroleum benzin and only per- 
fectly clear platelets were used to determme the melting point which was 183-183 5° C 

0 0518 Gm reacted with 1 13 cc of 0 liV EOH 
Gram molecular weight = 458 4 Gm 

0 004008 Gm gave 0 012039 Gm CO. and 0 004326 Gm HjO 
C = 81 92, H = 11 33 per cent 
CjjHkOj reqmres C = 81 97, H = 11 19 per cent 
Gram molecular weight = 468 4 Gm 

The ongmal compound recovered from the sapomfication mixture and recrystalhzed from 
alcohol melted at 169-170° C 

The compound CjoHmO desenbed above was proved to be a monohydroxy sterol isomenc 
with the amynns (m p 170° C ) isolated by Tschirch and Cremer (4) from the different sorts of 
elemi Vesterberg (5) resolved the amynns mto alpha-amynn (m p 181-181 5° C ) and beta- 
ami nn (m p 193-194° C ) He also prepared the acetyl denvative of the Unresolved araynn 
and found it to melt at 200° C and on crystallizing from hgroin solution obtamed two crystalline 
forms, 1 e , leaflets and pnsms, which he identified as alpha amyryl acetate (m p 220° C ) and 
beta amyryl acetate (m p 235° C ) Attempts to resolve the acetate of the compound isolated 
hi us into more than one compound were unsuccessful, and the different meltmg pomt obtained 
with clear leaflets from benzin solution indicates that the compound differs from the previously 
reported isomers 

The mother liquor from which the sterol had been obtamed, on further concentration and 
standmg, yielded another small crop (0 1 Gm ) of the same compound 

hohlxon of Combined Fatly Acids — The alkahne, aqueous solution which had been extracted 
With ether was aadified with diluted sulphunc acid The solution was found to contain formic 
aad by testing with ammoniacal silver nitrate solution The solution was then extracted repeat- 
edly with ether The aqueous solution remaming after the ether extractions was neutralized and 
evaporated to dryness on a watw bath The residue, after extraction with alcohol ether and re 
moval of the solvent, gave a family positive test for the presence of glycenn The ethereal solu- 
tion of the liberated fatty acids was dned aad the solvent was removed The residue, on coohng, 
solidified to a dark reddish brown mass The solid (1 0 Gm ) that separated was removed, and 
after recrystalhzation from alcohol ethyl acetate and finally from a mixture of ethyl acetate and 
alcohol the granular product melted at 75-76° C The silver salt was prepared and analyzed 
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0 0652 Gin of salt gave on ignition 0 0169 Giii of Ag 
Ag = 25 6 per cent 

C 0H35O Ag requires Ag = 25 67 per cent 

The substance as thus identihed as arachidic acid 

The mother liquor was concentrated and kept at 10° C The solid (0 5 Gin ) which sepa 
rated was removed by filtration The solid appeared to have adsorbed some amber colored oil) 
substance which caused part of the mixture to liquefy when the mixture was heated to about 
27° C The solid was dissolved m alcohol and precipitated as the colorless silver salt which was 
anal) zed The colored portion remained in the alcohol 

0 0614 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0173 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 28 17 pey cent 
CiiHjjO Ag requires Ag = 28 6 per cent 

The substance was very probably marganc acid with some impurity which apiieared to be some 
of the onginal oil that had not been saponified 

The mother-liquor was again coneentrated and, when no solid separated on cooling the 
remainder of the solvent w as removed A mixture of solid particles in oil was obtained An at 
tempt to separate the oil from the acids by forming the sodium salts of the free acids and rtnioving 
the oil b) extracting w ith ethereal solvents w as unsuccessful The acids w ere again liberated w itli 
diluted sulphunc acid and the mixture was extracted with chloroform The chloroform w as re 
moved leaving 13 5 Gm of a reddish brown semi solid residue The residue was refluxed on n 
w atcr bath w ith 28 cc of methyl alcohol and 0 7 cc of concentrated sulphunc acid for 5 hours, and 
then the excess methyl alcohol w as removed The residue was taken up in ether, the ethereal solu 
tion was washed with water to remove the sulphunc acid then the ethereal solution was dried 
and the ether removed The remammg liquid methyl esters were distilled under a pressure of 
10 mm of mercury A negligible amount of distillate came over between 173° and 189° C , about 
5 cc of distillate came over at 190° C , and a small amount of distillate came over between 101° 
and 215° C The latter distillate which was collected separately was discarded The distil 
late which had been collected between 173° and 190° C was refluxed on a water bath with 10 per 
cent sodium h)droxide in 70 per cent alcohol for 2 hours The saponified solution was shaken 
with ether to remove any unsapomfied oil and liberated substances other than the acids flit 
aqueous solution was then acidified with diluted sulphunc acid and was extracted repeatedi) with 
ether The ethereal solution was washed with water, dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate tin 
solvent removed and the solid residue was taken up in warm alcohol The first crop of cr)staK 
weighing 0 1 Gm obtained at room temperature melted at 58 5° C The silver salt was prepared 
and anal) zed 

0 0413 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0124 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 30 0 per cent 

Ci«H 3 iO Ag requires Ag = 29 7 per cent 
The compound was very likely palmitic acid wath a small amount of impurity 

The mother liquor was concentrated and kept at 10° C The solid (2 0 Gm ) wliicli sepi 
rated was removed and after recrystalhzation from alcohol melted at 02-02 5° C The silver salt 
w as prepared and anal) zed 

0 1010 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0308 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 30 0 per cent 

CisHjiO Ag requires Ag = 29 7 per cent 
The acid melts at 62-62 5° C 
CiOlrO melts at 62 6° C 

The meth)l ester was collected at 190° C (10 mm ) 

CieHiiO CHj boils at 196° C (15 mm) „ 

0 0596 Gm of the acid required 2 34 cc of 0 lAf KOH, corresponding to 220 3 mg of KOI! 
per Gm of acid 

CuHrO has a neutralization value of 219 1 mg of KOH per Gm of acid 
Molecular weight determined from the acid value is 253 9 
C„HrO = 256 34 

The above described compound was thus identified as palmitic acid 
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The mother liquor was concentrated and kept at 10° C A crop of crystals (1 0 Gm ) was 
obtained, ivhieh, after rccrj stalhzation from ethyl acetate, melted at 01-02° C This, un 
doubtedly, was a further yield of palmitic acid 

The mother liquor was found to react readily with bromine The alcohol was removed, 
leaving a residue which was liquid at room temperature and which solidified when kept at 10° C 
The liquefied substance gave a positive elaidin reaction when treated ivith concentrated nitric acid 
and copper wire The silver salt was prepared and analyzed 

0 1750 Gm of salt gave on ignition 0 0503 Gm of Ag 
Ag = 28 0 per cent 

CisHijOiAg requires Ag = 27 7 per cent 

Methjl oleate distils at about the same temperature as methyl palmitate 
The above desenbed residue probably consisted mainly of oleic acid together wuth some 
acid or acids which had not been removed by fractionation 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1 The fatty oil obtained by extracting dried poke root with petroleum ben- 
zm was found to have the following constants Specific gravity^s- = 0 9209, op- 
tical rotation, [a]^D° = +13°, refractive index, = 1 4741, acid number, 71 97, 
saponification number, 139 43 ester number, 67 46, iodine number, 69 14 

2 Chemical investigation of the fatty oil proved it to be a complex mixture 
containing a large proportion of free fatty acids, some esters of fatty acids with 
glycerol, and wax-hke esters of fatty acids with a sterol 

(a) A sterol-hke compound, C 23 H 40 O, melting at 107-108° C , and having an 

optical activity of == +70 0°, was isolated The oxygen present in the 

molecule does not behave as a part of a free hydroxyl group, since boiling with 
acetic anhydride and with acetyl chlonde had no effect on the compound 

(b) A sterol (phytolaccasterol), CjoHsoO H 2 O, melting at 169-170° C , and 
having an optical activity of [a]^D = +35 0°, was isolated It is isomeric with 
the amynns isolated by Tschirch and Cremer (4), but the differences m the behavior 
of the acetates prove them to be dissimilar Phytolaccasterol was proved to be 
a monohydroxy compound by the sapomfication of its acetate, from which proce- 
dure a molecular weight of 458 4 was calculated as compared with 468 4 as deter- 
mined by analysis 

(c) A hydrocarbon, hentnacontane (CjiHei), was isolated and identified by 
ite manner of separation and by its inactivity with chemical reagents, and its melt 
mg point of 67 4° C 

(d) The following fatty acids were isolated Arachidic, 5 91 per cent, 
palmitic, S 63 per cent, marganc, 4 19 per cent, oxymynstic, 0 72 per cent 
The presence of oleic acid, acids of low molecular weight and glycerol was proved 
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AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AI^IERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION 1935-1936 


Office of the Secretarj 2215 Constitution A\e , Washington D C 
LETTER NO 23 

June 17 1016 

To the Members of the Council 

147 Use of Text of N F VI Motion No 67 (Council Letter No 22 page 555) Ins been 
earned and Lea &. Febiger have been so advised 

The following letters have been received from Chairman DuMez of the Committee on 
Publications 


"The request from William Wood &. Company for permission to quote por 
tions of the National Formulary VI in a revised edition of Stedman’s Practical 
Medical Dictionary is one of a type uhich it has been our custom to grant I 
therefore recommend that the Council grant permission to William Wood &. Com 
pany to use portions of the text of the N F VI in the revision of Stedman’s Prac 
tical Medical Dictionary ’’ 

Inasmuch as the request of W H Blome to use portions of the text of tlie 
N F ■\'I in the revision of Washburn’s and Blome’s textbook on pharmacognosy 
and matena medica does not mvoh e any neu features I recommend that pcmiission 
be granted and that the pajment of the fee previously eharged, namely S5 00 be 
again required ’’ 

{Motion No 70) It is moved by DuMez that William Wood & Co and Washburn and 
W H Blome be granted permission to use the text of the N F VI in a revised edition of Sted 
man’s Practical Medical Dictionary and in a revised edition of a textbook on Pharmacognos> 
and Matena hledica, rcspectivel> with the customary acknowledgment and the usual fee of 
So 00 in each case 

14S Request for Additional Compensation on Account of Printing and Binding the N F VI 
Motion No 66 (Council Letter Nos 21 and 22 pages 472 and 555) has been earned and tlie 
Mack Pnnting Company mil be paid the amount requested 

149 Committee on Pharmacy Week Two members of the Council have sent in comments 
on the recommendations as submitted mth Council Letter No 22 Other members who ivish to 
submit comments are requested to do so promptly in order that a decision maj be reached 

150 Election of Members Motion No 69 (Council Letter No 22 page 556) has been 
earned and applicants for membership numbered 350 to 360 inclusive are declared elected ^ 

151 Applicants for Membership The following applications, properl> endorsed and 
accompanied with the first > ear s dues have been received 

No 361 Thomas Lloyd Barnhart 316 Mills Ave , Braddock Penna , No 362 Ednard 
Bardell Yeager 2300 Arlington Ave Camck, Pittsburgh Pa, No 363 Angelus Edmrd Rihn 
936 Fifth Ave Ford Cit> Pa , No 364 E Alfonso Smgleton, 319 N 2nd St Reading Penna 
No 365,OraH Ellis 124 Des Moines St DesMoines Iowa, No 366,R A Kramer 147Wavcrl) 
Place, New York N Y, No 367 Selwyu George Davis 5357 Santa Monica Blvd , Holbnood 
Cahf No 36S J Louis Lanz 6300 Etzel Ave St Louis Mo No 369 J B Whitnc} Jr iO-V, 
Gellhall Plaza Kansas Citj Mo No 370, Hugo Mock 10 E 40th St , New York N 3 
371 Robert R Pierce 457 High St Morgantown W Va No 172 L>'nn L Car'ion, 700 Charlex 
St Wellsburg W \a, No 373 Gaylord Hess Dent 130 Fayette St hforgantonn V ^ “ 
No 374 E Guy Robertson 840 13th Ave Huntington W Va No 375 Harry Alan Goody 
koontz 906 Raleigh Terrace Bluefield W Va No 376 Percy S Walker 201 W fith Ave 
TopeLa Kans , Xo 377 Gime Knshna Gangadhar, Court Road Ahmcdnagar Bombay, In la 
642 
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No 378, Rudolph Schiffmatm Steward, 1734 N Mam St , Los Angeles, Calif , No 379, Hans 
Johann van Giffen, No 9 Vondelstraat Amsterdam, Holhnd, No 380 James Vans MacDonald 
929 W Georgia, Vancouver, B C , Canada, No 381, J Otto Kohl McMicken Ave and Mo- 
hawk PI Cincinnati, Ohio, No 382, Raul Arturo Tnllo, 236 Lewis St , Memphis Tenn No 
3S3, Gail Albert Wiese, Anita, Iowa, No 384, Charles T Longo, 4I0Vs Clinton St Brooklyn 
N Y , No 385, TarvinA Hoops Powell,Wyo, No 386, Fredenck A Fuhrman Coquille, Ore 
No 387, Albert Rice, 1032 N Parkside Ave , Chicago, 111 , No 388, Marvin Klopsch Schroedcr 
810 Cedar St , Michigan City Ind , No 389 Milton Robert Hillman, 200 Goffe Terrace, New 
Haven, Conn , No 390, Bessie Maybelle Copper, McDonald, Kans , No 391, Robert Gordon 
Hiler, 616 Church St , Ann Arbor, Mich , No 392, Louis Landau, 2718 Glendale Ave Detroit 
Mich 

(Molton No 71) Vote on applications for membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 

E F Kellt, Secretary 


LETTER NO 24 

July 6, 1936 

To the Members of the Council 

152 Use of Text of N F Motion No 70 (Council Letter No 23) has been carried and 
William Wood &. Co , and W H Blorae have been advised 

"In response to the request contained m your letter of the 20th, it is recom- 
mended that permission be granted to P Blakiston’s Son & Co , Inc , to use portions 
of the text of the N F VI for comment m the Second Edition of Muldoon’s 'Text 
Book of Organic Chemistry’ and that the customary fee of $5 00 be charged for this 
grant " 

"In response to the request contained in the letter of G A Bender of the 
N A R D It IS recommended that permission be granted to the N A R D to use 
portions of the N F VI for comment in a revision of the booklet entitled 'Some Im- 
portant U S P and N F Preparations ’ It is further recommended that no fee 
be charged for this grant " 

{Motion No 72) It is moved by DuMez that P Blakiston’s Son & Co and the National 
Association of Retail Druggists be granted permission to use the text of the N F VI in the second 
edition of Muldoon’s “Text Book of Organic Chemistry” and m a revised edition of ' Some Im- 
portant U S P and N F Preparations," respechvely, with the customary acknowledgment 
m each case, and the usual fee of 55 00 in the first case 

153 Election of Members Motion No 71 (Council Letter No 23) has been carried and 
apphcants for membership numbered 361 to 392 inclusive, are declared elected 

154 Applicants for Membership The following applications, properly endorsed and 
accompamed with the first year's dues, have been received 

No 393, Carl W Noren,2019E Lake St , Minneapolis Minn , No 394 Samuel Isermann, 
57 Wilkmson Ave Jersey City, N J , No 395 Elmer E Chilson, 294 Pearl St , Rochester, N Y , 
No 396 Frank S Houck, Gloversville, N Y , No 397, Arthur F Anderson, 16 S Mam St , 
Minot, N Dak , No 398, Elder G Otis, Abercrombie, N Dak , No 399 John Whalen Langdon, 
N Dak , No 400, Enck Kather 212 Main St , Williston N Dak , No 401, S L Mark, 118 
Fifth Ave So , Jamestown, N Dak , No 402, H F Easton, Crosby, N Dak , No 403 Geo J 
Hohcky, 414 Mam St , Breckenridge, Mmn , No 404, Homer L Hill Towner, N Dak , No 405 
Geo C Benno, 108 S Mam St , Mmot N Dak , No 406, Samuel M Dnpps, 324 5th St Ehza- 
beth. Pa , No 407, Richard A Rhone, 26 Edna Ave , Bradford Pa , No 408, Joseph Albert 
Meisner, 1069 Norwich Ave , Pittsburgh, Pa No 409, John Stanley McAleer, 5210 Gertrude St , 
Pittsburgh No 7, Pa , No 410 Isadora Browarsky, State St , Oakdale, Pa , No 411, Norman J 
nfcuvitz, 553 Miller Ave , Clairton, Pa , No 412, Willard H Roberts, 230 Genesee St , Utica 
N Y , No 413, John Joseph GiU 5706 Harper Ave , Chicago, 111 , No 414 Charles F Boesel, 
8616 Trafford Lane, St Louis, Mo , No 415, Paul Enc Sick, Calle Belgrano 3655 Buenos Aires 
Argcntma, No 416, Henry J Gillen, 38 Fabyan St , Dorchester, Mass , No 417, Ella Lehrman, 
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15 Woolson St , Mattapan, Mass , No 418 Otto H Anderson, 87 Arhngton St , Titchburg Mass , 
No 419, Benjamin P Hecht, 70 Wildwood St Mattapan, Mass , No 420, Pnnk Shinopiilos 
105 Pleasant St , Dorchester Mass, No 421, Clara D Herskowitz, 4900 Ricstertown Rd , Haiti 
more Md , No 422, Lojd Debert Carroll, 1408 N Alabama St Indianapolis, Ind , No 423 
Mar> Nancj Pike 2S Union St Concord, N Car , No 424 Ernest Rojce Napa State Hospital 
Iniola Calif No 425 Arthur R Cade 607 Fifth Ave , So , Minneapolis Minn No 420 Lo 
renz Harrd Jensen, 1977 So Huron St , Denver Colo, No 427 Milton Laughland, 133 Sagamore 
Rd Apt 9*B Tuckahoe N Y No 428, Noble C Earl e/o United Drug Co , Boston, Mass 
No 429 Charles L Pickens, 626 McDonough Blvd S E , Atlanta, Ga , No 430, Robert G Ebcr 
hard 15 E 40th St New York, N Y , No 431 H P Lundin, Watford Citj , No Dak , No 432 
Cap H Saunders Minot N Dak , No 433 Yeikuma Koba, Doshou machi 3 chonie, Osaka 
Japan 

{Molton No 73) Vote on applications for membership in the Amdrican Pharmaccuticai 
Association 

157 Use of Text of N F VI The following letters have been received from Cliainiian 
DuMcz of the Committee on Publications 

"Inasmuch as Dr Henry Kracmer avas granted pennission to use portions 
of the text of the N F V for comment in his 'Text Book on Pharmacognosy,’ it is 
recommended that permission be granted to Professors Gathercoal and Wirtli to use 
portions of the text of the N P VI in the preparation of a textbook on pharmacog 
nosy to be patterned after the one prepared by Dr Kraemer and that the eustomary 
fee of S5 00 be charged ” 

Inasmuch as Lea and Febiger were granted permission to use portions of the 
text of the N F V for comment in ‘Cushny s Pharmacology and Therapeutics,’ it 
is recommended that permission be granted them to use portions of the text of 
the N r VI for the same purpose and that the customary fee of $5 00 be charged 
for this purpose ” 

(Molton No 74) It IS moved by DuMez that E N Gathercoal and E H Wirtliandici 
and Febiger be granted permission to use portions of the text of the N F VI m a new textbook on 
Pharmacognosy and m a revision of Cushny’s Pharmacology and Therapeutics by Fdimmds re 
spectixcly with the customary acknowledgment and at the usual fee of $5 00 in each case 

156 Tentahte General Program for the Eighty Fourth Annual Meeting With the approni 
of President Costello, Local Secretary Adams and the Committee on Standard Program of the 
Council, the secretary submits the attached tentative general program Oflicials of the xarioiis 
affiliated organizations represented m the program have approved those features m which their 
respective organizations arc directly interested 

The changes suggested m the tentative program for the 1930 meeting arc 

(a) The meeting of the Council has been scheduled for Sunday 

(b) The First Session of the Conference of Law Enforcement Officials has been scheduled 
for Mondav evening August 24th at the request of the officers of the Conference 

(Molton No 75) It is moved by Kelly that the tentative general program of the Fighty 
Fourth Annual Meeting be approved A vote on this motion will be called for in about one week 

E F Kellv , Secretary 

GENERAL PROGRAM FOR THE EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEFTING OF Till 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION AND AFFILIATED ORGANI7A 
TIONS, HOTEL ADOLPHUS, DALLAS TEXAS, AUGUST 24-29, 1930 

■Ml dates included m special fare arrangements All meeting rooms for business sessions located 
on the Fifth and Sixth Floors and are air-conditioncd 

AUGUST 17ti!-21st 

Plant Science Seminar Pro^am sec A Pii A Journal, June page 50S Meetings wi 
be held at the State Park and Game Preserve near Wilburton Okla 
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2 00 P M 

S 00 P Ji 


9 30 A M 
S 00 P M 


9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
9 00 AM 


2 00 p M 

2 00 p M 
G 00 p M 
0 00 p M 
8 00 P M 
8 00 p M 
10 00 P M 


9 00 A M 
12 15 P M 

1 30 P M 

2 30 P M 
2 30 p M 
0 30 p M 


9 00 A M 
12 15 P M 

2 00 p M 
2 00 p M 

2 00 p M 

2 00 p M 

2 00 p M 

3 00 p M 

6 00 p M 
8 00 p M 


9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
12 00 M 
2 00 p M 

G 00 p M 
0 00 p M 


SATURDAI, AUGUST 22nD 

National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research — Ball Room 
National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research — Ball Room 

SUNDA\, AUGUST 23RD 

Council A Ph a — Parlor D 

American Council on Phariinccutical Education — Parlor B 

MONDA\, AUGUST 24tH 

N A B P — Ball Room 
A A C P — ^Executive Committee — P-irlor E 
A A C P — ^Teachers' Conferences 

Chemistry Conference — Ball Room 
Pharmacy Conference — Texas Room 
Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology Conference — Parlor A 
Pharmaceutical Economics Conference — Parlor B 

N A B P — Ball Room 
A A C P — Texas Room 
Dinner, N A B P — Palm Garden 
Ditmer, A A C P — Danish Room 
A A C P — ^Texas Room 

First Session Conference Law Enforcement Officials — Parlor A 
Reception — (Informal) followed by dancing — Ball Room 

tugsday, august 25th 

Joint Meeting N A B P and A A C P — Ball Room 
Luncheon, Committee on National Formulary — Parlor B 
First Session, House of Delegates — Ball Room 
NAB P— BaURoom 
A A C P — Texas Room 

Joint Banquet, A Ph A and Related Organizations — Ball Room 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26TH 

First General Session, A Ph A — ^BaURoom 
Luncheon, Syllabus Committee — ^Parlor D 
First Session, Scientific Section — ^Ball Room 

First Session, Section on Education and Legislation — Texas Room 
First Session, Section on Commercial Interests — ^Parlor A 
First Session Section on Historical Pharmacy — Parlor B 
First Session, Conference of Pharm Asso Secretaries — Parlor C 
Meeting Committee on Nominations — Parlor E 

Dinner, Rho Chi Fraternity followed by Annual Convention — Danish Room 
Second Session, House of Delegates — Ball Room 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 27TH 
Council A Ph A — Parlor D 

Seeond Session, Section on Commercial Interests — Parlor A 
Second Session Scientific Section — Ball Room 

First Session, Section on Practical Pharmacy &, Dispensing — Parlor C 
Second Session Section on Historical Pharmacy — Parlor B 
Second Session, Conference of Law Enforcement Officials — Texas Room 
Veteran Druggists’ Luncheon — Palm Garden 
Second General Session, A Ph A — Ball Room 

Dinner Kappa Psi Fraternity and Lambda Kappa Sigma Sorority — Palm Garden 
Dinner Phi Delta Chi Fraternity — Damsh Room 
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8 00 P M 
8 00 P M 


8 00 P 'I 


9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 
9 00 A M 

1 00 P M 

2 00 p M 
6 00 P M 
6 00 p M 
8 00 p M 

10 00 P M 
10 00 P M 


9 30 A M 


Joint Session, Scientific Section &. Section on Practical Pharmao and Dispen'iing — 
Ball Room 

Joint Session, Section on Education and Legislation Conference of Phamnccutical 
Law Enforcement Officials, and Conference of Pharmaceutical Association Sccrc 
tanes — Tevas Room 

Meeting Committee on Resolutions — Parlor B 
FRIDAY AUGHST 28tH 

Third Session Scientific Section — ^Ball Room 

Second Session Section on Practical Pharmac> and Dispensing — Parlor C 

Second Session, Seetion on Education and Legislation — Texas Room 

Second Session Conference of Pharm Asso Secretaries — Parlor A 

Meeting Committee on Resolutions — Parlor A 

Pinal Session, House of Delegates — Ball Room 

Dinner Former Presidents, A Ph A — Parlor A 

Speeial Dinners 

Final General Session A Ph A — Ball Room 
Farewell Party — Ball Room 
Council A Ph A — Parlor D 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 29tH 

Entertainment — Arrangements to be announced later 


NOTICE FROM THE TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 

Ver> fax orable rates are in effect this summer from all parts of the United States and 
Canada to Dallas and return to the starting point on account of the Texas Centennial Exposition 
In general round tnp rates are about one and one third of the new low one way fares, and the 
tickets are good for thirty da> s Also subject to the usual rcstnctions, diverse routes mij he 
used for the going and returning journeys These reduced rate tickets are on sale at all important 
railroad stations and their low cost is shown m the hst beloxv, giving the round tnp rates for some 
widely scattered cities These 'first class” fares are for Pullman cars and the cost of berths or 
scats must be added to them Up to the present time, xve have been unable to secure the special 
rates from certain stations in the northeast and the far xvest, but we are assured that thej arc cor 
respondmglj low All or nearly all Pullman cars on southern runs are air conditioned 

ItTiile we beliex c that these rates are correct their accuracy cannot be guaranteed Coach 
fares arc still lower than the following rates 


Albany N Y 

SG7 2') 

Memphis Tenn 

$18 75 

AshexiIIc N C 

40 90 

Milxvaukee, Wis 

10 55 

Atlanta Ga 

33 55 

Mobile Ala 

25 10 

Boston Mass 

79 35 

Montreal, Que 

87 15 

Buffalo N Y 

01 85 

Nexx York N Y 

07 25 

Charleston S C 

44 25 

Omaha Nebraska 

27 80 

Chicago 111 

38 20 

Pittsburgh Pa 

50 05 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

38 75 

Portland Me 

87 05 

Clex eland Ohio 

54 05 

Providence, R I 

78 4 5 

Columbus Ohio 

45 95 

Richmond Va 

53 05 

Denxer Colo 

33 25 

St Louis Mo 

20 70 

Des Moines la 

29 05 

St Paul Minn 

19 10 

Detroit Mich 

52 50 

Salt Lake City, U 

52 20 

Indianapolis Ind 

38 75 

Toledo Ohio 

40 40 

Kansas Citj Mo 

19 80 

Toronto Ont 

00 15 

Louisxallc Kj 

33 95 

Washington, D C 

50 05 
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Information about the post convention tour through Southern Texas and Mexico to Mexico 
City, which IS being arranged, may be obtained from Sam P Harben 512 Allen Building Dallas 
Texas 

Theodore J Bradley, Chatrman, Committee on Transportation A Ph A 


HOTEL ADOLPHUS— HEADQUARTERS 

The meeting rooms to be used by the Ameri- 
can Pharsiaceutical Association are air- 
conditioned 

The rates of a number of hotels are given, 
together with the number of rooms and the 
names of the managers If you desire, make 
inquiry relative to air condition or other com 
forts , 

Hotel Adolphus 


Hotel 

Address 

Rooms 

Rates Single 

Rates Double 

Manager 

Adolphus 

Commerce Akard Mam 

826 

$2 50 to $5 00 

$4 00 to S7 00 

H Fuller Stevens 

Ambassador 

1312 S Ervay 

300 

3 00 to 

6 00 

3 50 to 6 00 

C A Sheffield 

BaVer 

Commerce- Akard 

700 

2 50 to 

5 00 

4 00 to 7 00 

Fenton J Baker 

Bluebonnet 

1302 Commerce 

160 

1 SO to 

3 50 

2 60 to 5 00 

Dean Carpenter 

Campbell 

Elm Hanvood 

108 

100 to 

2 00 

1 SO to 3 00 

George C Scott 

Ervmgtott 

Ervay A Pocahontas 

250 

2 50 to 

5 00 

3 50 to 10 00 

W D Reaves 

Hilton 

Main HarxvQod 

320 

150 to 

3 00 

2 60 to C 00 

C C Rank 

Jefferson 

WotHJ Jefferson Houston 

450 

1 50 to 

6 00 

2 50 to S 00 

Laurence Mang^old 

Mayfair 

723 N St Paul 

150 

I 60 to 

2 50 

2 60 to 4 00 

Jack W Tucker 

Sanger Apartments 

Ervay at Canton 

325 

2 00 to 

6 00 

3 00 to 7 00 

Mr &. Mrs Ted Speeng 

Southland 

Mam Murphy Commerce 

250 

160 to 

3 00 

3 00 to 6 00 

Joe Hallaman 

Texan 

Jackson &. Houston 

60 

ISO to 

2 60 

2 50 to 4 00 

C A W Russel! 

Whitmore 

Commerce Martin 

126 

2 00 to 

5 00 

3 60 to 10 00 

Curtis F Reach 

Worth 

1014 Mam 

75 

100 to 

2 00 

1 60 to 3 50 

r R Singletar> 




CHAIRMEN, DALLAS A PH A CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

Left to Right Membership Comimtlee, B B Broivn, Local Secrelary, Walter D Adams, 
Receplion Committee, 'R C Burroughs, Women’s Auxiliary Committee, yLrs R M Walmsley, 
Convention Committee, E C Harrell, Treasurer W E Hill, N A B P Arrangements, W H 
Cousins P -C , Reception Committee, B E Hazard, Entertainment Committee, M H White 
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A PH. A LOCAL BRANCHES 

Secretarus vtll phase report tncorrecltons and eUctions 
Also render reports of meettngs Thank you 


Second V%ce President M Frederick Gnll 
Secretary Treasurer Har\e> J Donnell 
Chairmen of Committees Practical Pharmacy Harr> 
Weis Professional Relations L G Haack Prorramj 
Earl Gunther Membership Frank Nau 


Baltimore 

No 6xed meeting mght. 

President A N Hewing 
I tee President Chas S Austin Jr 
Secretary Treasurer Robert S Fuqua 
Chairmen of Committees Alembership Gilbert 
Josephs Professional Relations Mar\nn J Andrews 
bcience and Practice of Pharmacy Samuel L Fox 
Education and Legislation A G DuMez 

Students Auxiliary Maryland University School 
OP Pharmacy 
President P H Thompson 
First Vice President J R Rams 
Second Vice President W Gakenheimer 
Secretory S GhcLman 
Treasurer R Thompson 
Editor R V Robinson 

Executive Committee A Tramer G A Mouat G 
fwclley M R Thompson Frank J Slama 

Chicago 

Meet third Tuesday 
President S W Momson 
First Vice President H M Enug 
5ccortd Vice President RAG Ltnke 
Third Vice President O U Sisson 
Secretary Treasurer L Templeton 
Deleiate to the House of Delegates L Templeton 
Committee Chairmen Membership^ Thomas F 
Rylands Legislation J Riemenscbneider Practice 
I A Becker Medical Relations Dr Bernard Fantus 
Publicity A E Ormes 

C1NCINNATI4 
Meet second Tuesday 
President C W Sondera 
Vice President T H Rider 
Secretary R L Puls 
Treasurer John P Jennie 

Delegate to the House of Delegates A Ph A Frank 
H Freencks 

Trustees C G Merrcll (1937J B J Kottc (1936) 
Nicholas Blank (1935) Frank K Freencks 0934) 
Bertha M Ou (1933) 

Detroit 

Meet third Thursday 
president Berton Todd 
First Vice President Carl Novak 
Second Vtee President Lawrence Mam 
Secretary Bernard A Bialk 
Treasurer Frederick F Ingram 

Student Council Hamilton Whitman and Florence 
HartsoE U of M Henry Tyszka and William Hen 
nesy D I T Berton Todd and William Blatchley 
CCD Council of Clerks Robert Woonsocket TJ of 
^f Douglas Robinson D I T James Lidelf C C 
D Secretary Bernard A Bialk Treasurer Fred 
Ingram Chairman Program Committee R T Lakey 

New Vork 
Meet second Monday 
President Frederick C A Schaefer 
Vice President Otto F A Cants 
Secretary Horace T F Givens 
Treasurer Turner F Currens 

Delegate to the House of Delegates Hugo H Schaefer 
Secretary Remington Honor lledal Committee Hugo 
H Schaefer 

Chairmen of the Committees Education and Legisla 
tion Robert S Lehman Progress of Pharmacy 
Leonard W Steiger Professional Relations James 
H Kidder Audit Ernst A Bilhuber Membership 
Rudolf O HaucL 

Norther 1 New Jersey 
President George C Schicks. 

Vice President Robert W Rodman 
Secretary C L Cor. 

Treasurer A F Marquier 

Northern Ohio 
Presiden Ellsworth Loesch 
I tee President F W Gehrmg 
Secretary Neil T Chamberlin 
Treasurer Herbert Decker 

North Pacipic. 

President hred A Gcue 

Firif I tee President George Haack 


Northwestern 
Presithnt R Almio 
Secretary Treasurer C V Nets 

Philadelphia 
President L L ^filler 
First Vice President H Evert Kendjg 
Second Vice President S H Kerlin 
Secretary Treasurer George E Byers 
Chairman of Commi//r« Professional Relations 
W A Pearson Practical Pharmacy Ambrose Huns 
berger Membership S H Kcrhn Entertainment 
Prof Adlcy B Nichols 

Delegate to the House of Delegates Ambrose Huns 
berger 

PmranuRon 
Meet third Tuesday 
President Edward C DeBone 
I' ice President W Gordon Sleigh 
Secretary Treasurer, Frank S McGinnis 
Delegate to the House of Delegates C I eonard 
O Connell 


University of California Student Branch 
President John Doble 
Fice President Raymond R Guehnng 
Secretary Elsie H Bennetts 
Treasurer Everett S Ostrom 

Student Council Representative Harold Rolph 
Hefner 

Student Director of Drug Carden Gleb Al Popoff 


University op Southern California 
Student Branch 
President Harold Miller 
Honorary President Albert Mu'sick 
Vice President David Ostrom 
Secretary Masaru Masuoka 
Treasurer Ernest Yamaguchi 
Facuty Advisers Harold R Dowers and Alvali G 
Hall 

University of Florida Student Branch 
President C Herbert Gilliland 
Vice President Robert L White 
Secretary Robert Gerald Goedhort 
Treasurer Paul Fehder 

University op North Carolina Student Branch 
President L G Barefoot 
First Vice President D B Forrest 
Second Vice President C B Clark Ji 
Secretary Treasurer H M Dellinger 
Student Branch Pittsduroh Collbob of Pharmacy 
President Joseph A Meisner 
Vice President Chester A Krause 
Secretary Wm B Strotbman 
Treasurer \Vilbur B Grove 
South Dakota State Collbob Stodbnt Drahch 
President Frederick J Ahlfs 
Vice President Stanford Maresh 
Secretary Eugene C Kuske 
Treasurer Charles F Buck 


Student Branch State Collfce op t 

President Leonard Zagelow 
First Vice President T cd Stahlbom 
Second Vice President Gail Howard 
Secretary Treasurer Belle Wenz 
Reporter Harold breed 


St John s University Student Branch 
Preiidenf Saul Asms 
Vice President Isidore J Berman 
FrecJurer John E Grariano 
Secretary Isabelle Sassraan 
University OF Wisconsin Stuobnt Branch 
President George Vosmek AnUgo 
Vice President George I Schefclker Sloughtoo 
Secretary Norman Clander Manitowoc 
Treasurer Amie Stensby Stoughton 
Adviser Edward J Ireland 

Oklahoma Uniybrsity PtiAKUAcauTtCAi . 
Association 

Meet every Friday rooming at 10 00 o clock casing 
it school year 
President Bill Cates Atoka 
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Honorary President Val Adams Oklahoma City 
] tee President Frank Orment Jr TahWna 
Secreiory Kathtnne Searle Redrock 
Treasurer Jerry Gwio Ada 

Chairman of the Program Committee J Pat Henry 

^C^oirmoM of the Committee on Public Relations, E E 
Parsons Okemah 

Chairman of the Committee on Sports Gene McGill 
Alva 


Louisvillb Collbcb OB Pharmacy Student Branch 
President WilUam J Walsh 
Vice President Fred P Rranz Jr 
Srcftlory, Joe Black 
Treasurer John M Burton 


Paeuliy Advtser Dean G L Curry 

Program Committee Chairman Horace Hannon 
Sister Crescentia Wise Henry J Zurlnge 
Student Actirities Committee Chairman Claude M 
Lloyd Sister Margaret Ann Schwering Edward E 
Krebs 

Membership Committee Chairman Fred P Kranz 
Jr Hal F AcufT Joe P Forgy Jr 

University op Mississippi Student Branch 
President J W Duckworth 
Vtce President Tony Rosetti 
Secretary J M Longmirc 
Treasurer W J Hossley Jr 
raculiy Advfser Prof W W Johnson 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO STUDY THE BY-LAWS OF THE 

ASSOCIATION 

Subsequent to the annual meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association at 
Portland, President Costello appointed a Committee to Study the Constitution and By Laws 
as such a group was recommended by the Portland convention, and grew out of certain recom 
mendations made by Doctor Robert P Fischelis m his presidential address 

The Committee was requested to appnse the membership in advance of the annual meet- 
ing of the changes proposed 

The recommendations m the address of President Fischelis, which w ere referred to the Com- 
mittee for studj , read as follows 

Recommendations Nos 2, 5 and 13 

(2) It IS recommended that the secretary of the Association be also designated as general 
manager, and that this title shall carry with it executive supervision of and responsibility for the 
activities of the Association m the headquarters building 

(5) It IS recommended that the president elect be made an ex-officio member of the Coun- 
cil immediately following his election, and that the procedure at the annual convention be so 
arranged as to give the president-elect an opportunity to submit recommendations in time for 
approval at the meeting at which he takes office 

(13) It IS recommended that the By-Laws be amended to reduce membership of the Coun- 
cil to SIX elected members and three ex officio members namely The President, the President- 
Elect and the Chairman of the House of Delegates The six elected members should be dis 
tnbuted geographically in accordance with the concentration of membership 

In this connection, it will also be recalled that Robert L Swain, in his presidential ad- 
dress the year preceding recommended that the number of nominees for the presidency of the 
Association, as well as the number nominated for first vice president and second vice-president, be 
reduced from three to two, and that the immediate past-president serve as an e\ officio member of 
the Council for the year foUowmg his terra of office 

These recommendations have been met m the following proposed changes in the By-Laws 
Omitted words are in parenthesis, and newly added words are underhned 

Chapter I 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 

Article I Nomination of President, Vice Presidents and Councilors The House of 
Delegates shall at its second session, held during the annual meeting of the Association, nominate 
by ballot (three) two candidates, one of whom shall be, as hereinafter provided elected President 
to serve for one year , (three) two candidates for First Vice-President, one of whom shall he elected 
for one year, (three) two candidates for Second Vice-President, one of whom shall be elected 
for one year, and mne candidates, three of wl^om shall be, as hereinafter provided, elected mem 
bers of the Council to serve for three years 

r/ie Council is empowered and directed to fill all vacancies tn the list of nominees, which occur 
by death or resignation after the adjournment of the annual meehng of the Association and prior to the 
issuance of mail ballots 
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Chapter II 

Article I President Last bne of Article I shall read as follows He shall be (an cx 
officio) a member of the Council 

The followmg sentence is added to Article III 

The Secretary shall also sene as General Manager of the Assoctalion, and sltall hate executne 
supennston oxer tts aclnnties including direction of and responsibility for the headquarters building and 
the activities of the Association carried on therein 

Chapter III 
COUNCIL 

Article I Membership The Council shall consist of (17) 19 members, each of whom 1ms 
held membership m the Association for five years or more and (no one of whom is an officer of the 
House of Delegates) elected as hereinbefore provided The (President), the immediate Past Fresi 
dent the President Elect, the Vice-Presidents the Chairman of the House of Delegates the Editor 
of the Journal the Editor of the Year Book, the Secretary and Treasurer of the Association 
shall be e\ officio members of the Council The elected members of the Council shall sene until 
their successors have been installed 

Within 30 days folloxmng the annual meeting of the Association the Secretary shall call upon 
the Council to elect by Mail Ballot, three members of the Council, to be chosen from the nine elected 
members, who, anth the Chairman of the Council and the President of the Association, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee of the Council The Executive Committee shall confer with the Secretary 
upon his request, and shall advise with him upon all matters having to do with the affairs and 
actiiities of the Association In all cases however, the conclusion of the Executiie Committee, 
together with an abstract of its proceedings shall be submitted to the Council b\ mail for ratification 
or rejection upon majority vote of the members 

Chapter VII 

local branches and Student Branches 

Chapter VIII 

Article I Standmg Committees 

1 Committee on Local and Student Branches 

12 Committee on Pharmacy Week 

13 Committee on the Status of Pharmacists in the Government Services 

The Committee secured legal advice that the Articles of Incorporation did not hunt the 
number of members of the Council Robert L Swain, Chairman 


A PH A RESEARCH AWARD 

The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion announces the award of a grant totaling 
SIOOO 00 which will be aaailable on October 1, 
1930 for research m medicinal substances 
In making the announcement. Chairman H V 
Amj, of the Committee on Research of the 
\ Pn A requests those desirmg aid to write 
him at 115 V OSth St New York Cit> before 
August 5th, giving name and laboratory con 
nections outlme of research in contemplation 
and amount of grant requested 

Dr Arn> pomts out that present plans call 
for publication in the Journal op the Ameri 
CAN Pharmaceutical Association of the 
paper descnbmg the results of the research 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCF 

Special endowment funds give the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science a 
limited income which, m accordance with the 
conditions of the donors may be used in mah 
mg small grants to individuals for tncour 
agement in research Special blanks maj bt 
secured from the office of the permanent 
sccretar> Smithsonian Institution Building 

Washington, D C on which those who desire 
may make application It is essential that 
there be at least two sponsors who arc able to 
* speal both of the applicant and of the project 
from personal acquaintance and are quahfi* d 
to pass upon the worker and the proposed 
utilization of the grant 
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OLD TEXAS MISSIONS 

Second only to the Alamo as a sacred shnne 
of Texas martyrdom is the old mission of La 
Bahia del Espintu Santo, popularly known as 
the Mission of Gohad, near the city of Goliad 
Here Fannin and his men were held pnsoners 
before their massacre by order of the Dictator, 
Santa Anna, on March 27, 183G Dunng 
Spamsh colomal days a presidio or gamson of 
soldiers was maintained here Onginally lo- 
cated on Matagorda Bay, the mission and pre- 
sidio were transferred inland to the present 
site on the San Antonio River about the middle 
of the eighteenth century 
San Jose Mission at San Antomo generally is 
recogmzed as the finest example of Franciscan 
mission architecture to be found m the present 
hmits of the Umted States Its famous rose 
window has been the subject of song and legend 
for many generations Extensive restoration 
of the entire mission compound as it was ongi- 
nally laid out by the missionary fathers has 
been made possible in recent years through 
Pubhc Works Admimstration grants 

MEXICAN HIGHWAY 

How important in the Texas program of 
economic and social development really is the 
construction of a Mexican highway system, is 
somethmg that is hard to appreciate fully 
It IS mentioned here because some of our mem- 
bers contemplate a trip to Mexico City 

THE ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY 

The Army Medical Library has cele- 
brated Its Centennial It began with a 
small collection of books placed in the office 
of Surgeon General Lovell and has now 
grown to be the largest Medical Library in 
the world The beginning of the Library 
was prompted by Dr John Shaw Billings 
because in the writing of his thesis he was 
unable to find the required references in 
any one library and it was necessary for 
him to consult the libraries of various sec- 
tions of the country The space occupied 
by the Army Medical Library, in Washing- 
ton, during its early years, was so small that 
m opening cases of books it was necessary 
to take them outside of the building 
The Library now has nearly 450,000 vol- 
umes 


EXHIBIT OF BOOKS 
A collection of books relating to the history 
of the medical sciences was on exhibit in the 
Lima Library, Catholic University, and was 
open to the public for a week Among the 
books are "The Drugs and Spices of India,” by 
Garcia da Orta, printed in Goa, India, in 1563 
This volume, wntten in Portuguese contains 
one of the earliest descnptions of cholera and 
its remedy, and through it Europe learned of 
the plants and botany of the East 

Other books include “A Natural History of 
Brazil," by William Tiso and George Marcgraf, 
printed m Amsterdam m 1648, which for over 
a century was one of the principal scientific 
works on Brazil, and “History, Natural and 
Moral of the Indies," by Joseph Acosta, S J , 
also a treatise on the pestilence of Pernambuco 
by John Sarreyra a Rosa, containing one of the 
first descriptions of yellow fever known in 
Europe, printed in Lisbon m 1694 

SOCIAL ASPECTS OF SICKNESS 

The Committee on Legislative Activities 
of the American Medical Association, which 
IS headed by Dr E H Car>, has recently 
authorized a release to the presidents and 
secretaries of State associations and dele- 
gates to the American Medical Association 
in which it stresses the desirability of less 
discussion of the topic "Medical Economics" 
and more emphasis upon "Social Aspects 
of Sickness ” ' 

MEDICINE AND MACHINERY 

“To day we are witnessing the apotheosis 
of the machine in human life and it is not 
surpnsing to find that medicine, like other 
spheres of action, is being mechanized 
The public has come to believe that ma- 
chinery IS revolutionizing the healing art 
and is dispensing with the need for human 
judgment It is true that the introduc- 
tion of instruments of precision into medi- 
cine has been of great service but the inter- 
pretation of the results obtained by them 
in the individual case still demands wisdom 
and experience on the part of the doctor 
Where the machine is greater than the man 
the patient perishes A large section , of 
the public does not understand this It has 
such an incorrigible love for apparatus 
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and what it oroduccs that it hailed with 
acclamation a box of gadgets constructed 
in defiance of all scientific principles which 
claimed to hand out an exact diagnosis 
and exen the appropriate treatment, and 
thus make the application of so fallible a 
thing as the human mind unnecessary 
Tailing the reduction of medicine to ma- 
chiner> the public seeks salvation in the 
specialist and the expert, and the more 
apparatus and the more complicated, em- 
plojed b> these the greater its confi- 
dence ’’ — Lord Horder ‘ The Clinician’s 
Function in Medicine ” New York State J 
Med S6 843 (June 1 1936) — Journal 

A M A 

KILMER MEMORIAL 

A section of timberland in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains near the western tip of North Caro- 
lina XV ill be dedicated on July 30th as the Joyce 
Kilmer Memonal Forest in honor of the soldier- 
poet of the lG5th Infantry who was killed in the 
Battle of the Ourcq on that date in 1918 

The bronze tablet prepared for the dedica- 
tion will bear the following inscription 

Jo>ce Kilmer, IGoth Infantry, Ramboxx 
Dixision soldier and poet author of Trees’ 
bom m New Brunswick, N J Dec 6 188G 
killed in action in France July 30, 1918 

This memonal was initiated by the Boze- 
man Bulger Post, 1 cterans of Foreign Wars 
and was selected by the United States Forest 
Service 

The poet was a son of our esteemed member 
the late F B Kilmer 

WASHINGTON RESEARCH CENTER 

Dr L R Thompson Assistant Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service in charge 
of the saentific research dixision announced the 
contemplated work at Bethesda Md Under 
the nexv establishment research actixitics xxnll 
be earned on at Bethesda in conjunction wnth 
a training school for medical officers classes 
for medical students postgraduate courses for 
adxanced physicians and public health officers 
and an international information exchange 
which will attract public health leaders here 
from all oxer the world 

The Public Health Serxnce whose responsi- 
bilities and potentialities haxe been doubled by 
the Social Secunty Act will haxe made a great 
stnde forward when the Bethesda project is 
completed and functioning Dr Thompson 
believes With Dr Thomas Parian at the 


helm the Public Health Service is in the 
midst of the most extensive program smee its 
establishment 

LINDBERGH ARTIFICIAL HEART 
DEVICE 

Charles A Lindbergh and Dr Alexis Carrel 
will demonstrate their artificial heart apparatus 
to the scientific congress meeting in Copcii 
hagen, August 10th The Lindbergh pump 
an artificial heart and lungs combined, permits 
such organs as spleens hearts kidneys thy 
roids and oxanes to be revived and kept alixe 
indefinitely Previous attempts had resulted 
in only temporary success, because infection 
had cut short the after life of the organs 

MENINGITIS VACCINE 

The boys in a CCC camp in Missoiin served 
as test tubes for the immunization against 
meningitis Three hundred and ninety fix e 
persons were vaccinated Captain Kuhns 
in reporting on the work in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association eautions against 
too enthusiastie reception for the vaccine 
This IS only a preliminary report 

THE DROUGHT SECTION 

Many of our fellow members are suffering 
as a result of the drought, the locusts and other 
unfortunate conditions Sympathy and en 
couragement can be expressed to tliem and 
hope that better things may come to them, 
these good people have endured their suffering 
w ith courage Losses have come to the citizens 
of other sections from floods, the year seems 
to carry an unusual record of disasters 

Dr Irvin Lavinc professor of clicniical 
engineering at the University of North Dakota 
has reported on the sodium sulphate dcposiH 
and Secretary M O Ryan of the State Plan 
ning Board is studying the economic problem 
WTierexer resources may be developed it is 
hoped that the losses will in a measure be made 
up by successful ventures 

PROTAMINE INSUI IN 

' The advantages of protamine insulin over 
ordinary insulin m the treatment of certain 
cases of diabetes were proclaimed by one of the 
CO discoverers of insulin Prof C H Best of 
the Lnivcrsity of Toronto at the nceting 
of the Canadian Medical Association at 
Vancouv cr 

The new kind of insulin was developed b> 
Danish scientists It was not iiitendrd to 
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supplant ordinary insulin m cases of diabetes 
which can be satisfactonly controlled by insu- 
lin alone, but was found a valuable adjunct to 
insuhn in treating cases of severe diabetes 
Protamine insulin is relatively insoluble and 
tends to be absorbed slowly and over a longer 
period of time than ordinary insulin Conse- 
quently its blood sugar lowering effect lasts 
longer — twice as long, in fact 
' The work of the Damsh group on protamine 
insulin has been abundantly confirmed,”' Dr 
Best said, ‘ ‘Vanous groups of clinicians in Bos- 
ton Toronto, London and Rochester, Minn , 


have found that the duration of insulin action 
is much extended when msulm is combined 
under appropnate conditions with protamine ’ ’ 
“Dr Best and his associate Dr Robert 
Kerr, found that dogs having no insuhn-pro 
ducing pancreas tissue could be kept free from 
symptoms of diabetes by one injection of prot- 
amine insuhn daily At least two injections of 
regular insulin are needed to accomplish this 
result The fluctuations observed in the 
amount of sugar m the blood when regular 
msulm IS used are avoided ivith protamine 
insulin " — Science News Letter, July 4, 1936 


SECTION N— MEDICAL SCIENCES SECTION Nj— PHARMACY * 

The subsection on Pharmacy held one session on Thursday morning at which John C 
Krantz Jr (University of Maryland) presided Marvm R Thompson (University of Maryland) 
reviewed the pharmacology of the alkaloids of ergot He pointed out the differences betiteen the 
new alkaloid of ergot which is now called ergonovine and other alkaloids of ergot of the ergotoxine 
ergotamme group He emphasized that the colonmetnc reaction for the evaluation of ergot 
used in the British Pharmacopoeia estimates all of the alkaloids whereas the new alkaloid, ergono 
vine differs quite markedly pharmacologically from the alkaloids of the ergotoxine ergotamme 
group 

H B Haag (Medical College of Virginia) discussed the assay of digitalis using the pigeon as 
the test object The method did not employ the minimum emetic dose as was employed by Hanz 
Ilk and others but on the other hand he showed that the toxic dose is a trustworthy guide to the 
potency of digitalis when the pigeon is used as a test object 

Heber W Youngken (Massachusetts College of Pharmacy) gave a detailed descnption of 
the pharmacognostic methods of differentiating between the anterior lobe of the pitmtary body 
and the posterior lobe of the pituitary body as these substances appear on the drug market to be 
used for medication 

F K Riggs (Rutgers University) discussed the assay of Vitamin Bi and pointed out that 
more specific methods than rat growth were necessary He also emphasized that an absorbate of 
Vitamin Bi on international clay was not as valuable as crude yeast and other products that con- 
tain Bi m the restoration of rats that have been placed upon a Vitamin Bi deficiency diet 

L F Tice (Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science) discussed the colloid chemistry 
of the two types of gelatin the acid-treated type and the lime-treated type He showed that their 
iso electric points were different and that for all scientific work for which these gelatins were em- 
ployed, particularly tor the suspensions of the halides of silver, it was necessary to point out which 
gelatin had been employ ed 

Ruth Musser (University of Maryland) reported a study of the use of cyanides on the rat 
sarcoma antidotmg the rat against 3 lethal doses of cyanide by the Chen antidote It was shown 
that the antidote of sodium nitrite and sodium thiosulphate not only antidotes the rat but also pro 
tects the viability of the tumor 

C Jelleff Carr (University of Maryland) reported his studies on the use of dextrose frag 
ments as a sugar substitute in diabetes Animal experiments indicated that this substance bids 
fair to be a useful substitute carbohydrate m the diabetic diet 

William F Remdollar (Maryland State Department of Health) presented a paper explain 
mg a new method used for the titration of iodide and iodine as they occur m common solution in 
many of the United States Pharmacopoeia preparations 

E I Evans (University of Chicago) discussed the emetic doses of extract of ergot ergotoi- 
me and ergonovine He showed that ergonovine produced no emesis clmically as does ergotoxine 
The meeting w as closed by a paper by Richard A Deno (Medical College of \ irgmia) presenting an 
elaborate histological study of the involution of the mouse uterus 


Held at University of Rochester June 18 1936 
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Dr Hamson E Howe indicates that there 
IS a shortage in science teachers He states 
that the demand is for the best trained men 
and for the best qualified chemists 

Josiah K Lilly is the founder of Foster 
Hall, and other Foster memonals, the last of 
nhich has been erected on the cathedral 
tnangle Pittsburgh Universitj campus This 
foundation enlarges the aims of Mr LUly The 
inauguration of the annual Foster Song 
Week” wall be featured in the public and 
prnate schools theatres and clubs of the 
nation A fimd is to be created which wall be 
used solel> for the benefit of needy musicians 
of unquestioned ability The third promotion 
IS a renaissance m singing of the American 
people 

Dean Charles F Heebner, of Ontario Col 
lege of Pharmacy , was honored by the presenta 
tion of an oil painting Greetmgs were sent by 
pharmaceutical orgamzations and schools 
Addresses were made by President H J Cody 
of the Umvcsity of Toronto the Minister of 
Health J A Faulkner the graduates, alumni 
association and rcprcscntatiacs of other bodies 
Dean Heebner came to Ontario College of 
Pharmacy in 1891 and is a Life Member of the 
Ajierican Pharmaceutical Association 

Gleb A Popoff, student director of Drug 
Garden American Pharmaceutical Assooa 
TION, Umiersity of California College of Phar- 
macy San Francisco has prepared a compila 
tion of Plant Names with derivation and mean 
ing of botanical names of medicinal plants 
The purpose is assistance to the student of 
pharmacognosy , it has 52 pages neatly mani 
folded The arrangement is that of Young 
ken s Text Book of Pharmacognosy ’ and some 
of the material is compiled from Kjaemcr Cul 
breath Trelease Liddell Scott and Andrews 
The book is not for sale it is compiled expressly 
for the pharmacognosy class of the University 
of California College of Pharmacy and mam 
tains University form and reflects credit 

George H P Lichthardt, fellow member, is 
semor chemist for California State Highway 
Commission He is a graduate m pharmacy , 
later, he took up the study of law and was 
admitted to the Bar 

Prof Charles H Rogers has been elected 
Dean of the College of Pharmacy of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota to succeed Dr Fredenck 


J 'Wulhng, who has retired after long years of 
servace 

Dean A G DuMez has been appointed a 
member of the Comimttee of the International 
Pharmaceutical Federation In addition other 
members of the Committee of the Federation 
include 

Dr A Chalmeta of the University of 
Madrid, W van der Vorst, of the Nation 
ale Pharmaceutique de Belgique, Dr A 
Schmierer, of tlie Deutsche Apothekcrschaft 
Dr A Jermstad, of the Norsk Pharmaceutisk 
A Ovon Kontsansky, of the Ungarische Apo 
therker Ycrem, and Dr T Potjewidj of 
Leyden, Belgium Secretary 

James C Munch presented a paper before 
Amencan Association for the Advancement of 
Science m Rochester on the use of pancreas 
extract from whicli all insulin had been re 
moved for the treatment of Angina pectoris 
Five hundred cases had been treated success 
fully in 85 per cent of 600 cases, and in 400 
cases of high blood pressure, with good results 

Frank L Connors, prominent druggist of 
Montreal and Second Vice President of the 
Quebec Pharmaceutical Assocntion has been 
appointed Minister without portfolio m the 
new Quebec Cabinet 

Rhode Island physicians here have expressed 
their apprcaation of service provided by 
Providence and Cranston pharmacies whose 
stores are stations where physicians may leave 
specimens for examination Cohpcrating drug 
stores are E P Anthony, Blanding ft- 
Blanding J E Breman S. Co , Firs* Aid Drug 
Store, Fleishman’s Pharmacy, Gardner Drug 
Co Haesclcr Laboratory, Mason’s Pharmacy, 
Professional Pharmacy and Waller R Thorpe 

Dr R. Bienfang, in reporting on positions 
secured by this year s graduates in pharmacy, 
declared that nine of the 1930 graduates have 
secured appointments as pharmacists in Okla 
homa drug stores 

Dr Joseph A O'Hara, president of the 
Louisiana Department of Health said no 
action would be taken for some time after 
August 1st for failure of manufacturers to 
register although we shall expect a response 
from the manufacturers whom we address on 
the subject ” Dr O Hara said it probably 
would be about the first of January 103/ be 
fore his departme-nt could take any action 
against manufacturers for fading to comply 
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DEATH OF SIR HENRY S WELLCOME 

It IS with profound regret that we announce the demise of Sir Henry S Wellcome in London 
on July 25th, aged 83 years He was elected a member of the American Pharmacbuticat 
Association m 1876 The news of his death came too late for including a biographical sketch m 
this issue of the Journal, in the meantime may we refer to the April Journal for 1934 page 
285, and to the succeeding issue, page 491 A distinguished citizen of the uorld and outstanding 
pharmacist has ceased his labors A biography and tribute will appear in the August number of 
the Journal 


W BRUCE PHILIP 
Waldemar Bruce Philip, 80th president of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
died in San Francisco July 13th, aged 58 years, 
following an illness dunng the greater part of 
a year Several months ago Mr and Mrs 
Philip returned to Califorma hopmg to come 
back to Washington after the former’s restora- 
tion to health However it was otherwise 
decreed and the members of the Association 
are saddened by the passing of one of their 



W BRUCE PHILIP 

associates, who was always ready to serve m 
the mterests of pharmacy, and they sympathize 
with the widow and other members of the 
bereaved family 

As president, Mr Phihp presided at the 
Madison Meeting and shared with Chairman 
S L Hilton in the concluding ceremonies, on 
May 9, 1934, at the closing of the comer stone 
of the AiiERicAN Institute of Pharmact 
Waldemar Bmce Philip was bom in Sacra- 
mento, Calif , July 19 1878 His mother died 


when he was three years old and Bruce was 
placed in care of a friend of the family until 
nine years later his father remarried 

The youth attended the grammar and high 
schools of Sacramento and dunng part of this 
period Bruce had a earner’s route for the daily 
Sacramento Record Union, his contact with 
the family of Dr C A Miller had instilled the 
desire to become a dmggist and secure a 
college education He engaged with O P 
WiUis, and later with George Munroe at 
Fresno The contact with the personnel of this 
pharmacy and its patrons influenced the ideals 
of the young man He had saved enough 
money to begin his college studies and secured 
a position with Dr Albert L Stoll in San 
Francisco and matnculated at the San Fran 
cisco College of Pharmacy He registered 
as pharmacist and returned to San Francisco 
engaging with his former employer, O P Wilhs 
now Willis and Martin and after a year as 
employee he became a partner in the pharmacj 
In 1903, Mr Philip entered for the 'Doctor 
of Pharmacy” course in New York College of 
Pharmacy and after conclusion of the work 
returned to the Sacramento pharmacy On 
November 24 1904, he mamed Miss Fayetta 
Hams a classmate at the California College of 
Pharmacy February following, the firm of 
Philip and Philip established a pharmacy in 
Fruitvale, later two branch stores were opened 
these were disposed of but ownership of the 
buildings was retained The Alameda Countj 
Association and San Francisco Retail Drug- 
gists’ Association were organized at Mr Philip’s 
suggestion and these have functioned in the 
mterests of the members and benefit of phar- 
macists in other sections of the State and 
country 

The Hastings College of Law of the Uni- 
versity of California was organized in 1920 
Mr Philip matnculated and was admitted to 
the bar in 1923 He lectured and instructed in 
commercial pharmacy and pharmacy laws at 
the University for a decade He was elected 
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Grand Regent of Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical 
Societ\ and served m that capacitj for a num 
her of terms The Mask of Apnl 1931, ga\e an 
interesting and comprehensive account of the 
services rendered m pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions and for pharmacj , a sketch also appears 
in the Journal A Ph A of January 1932 
References are made to these activities as 
president of the Alameda County Pharmaceu 
tical Association as chairman of its legislative 
and executive committees as secretary of the 
latter and also of the Retail Dniggists of San 
Francisco he suggested the students’ loan 
funds of the latter He is a former president 
of San Francisco Sccretanes’ Club member of 
several alumni organizations Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science honored him 
with the Ph M degree and the National Uni 
versity Washington conferred on him the 
degree of Master of Law 

The deeeased was a member of the Board of 
Trustees U S P XI He served as chairman of 
the House of Delegates A Pit A v ice chair 
imn of the Council, A Pit A and member of 
important committees 

He was vice president of the National As 
sociation of Retail Druggists member of im- 
portant committees and for a number of years 
Its Counsel and Washington representative 
He published a BtiUettn dealing with phar 
maccutical legislation and other topics relating 
to pharmacy and the drug trade activ itics 

The funeral ceremonies of the deceased were 
attended by representatives of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the National 
Association of Retail Druggists Veteran Drug 
gists Association California State Pharmaceu 
tical Assoaation Northern California Retail 
Druggists’ Association, Southern California Re 
tail Druggists Association Kappa Psi Prater 
nity , Cahforma College of Pharmacy, Attorney s 
and Drug Clerks’ Associations Dr Franklin 
T Green and John Culley were pall bearers 

JOHN URI LLOYD MEMORIAL ISSUE 

The Eclectic Medical Journal for May is a 
mcmonal issue The first article is that of 
the publication — a comprehensive biographical 
sketch, other tnbutes have been selected 
The biographical sketches include the follow 
ing A Character Sketch ’ by Adolph G 
\ ogcler John Un Lloyd Pharmacal Path- 
finder ' by Russd Manning Ohio Eclectics 
Honor John Ln Lloyd Introduction Re- 
marks bv Byron H Ncllans M D John 
Ln Llovd — the Author bv Villiam P Best 


M D , ' John Un Lloy d as a Plnniiacisl bv 
the late Caswell A Mayo, ‘John lln Llov d— 
the Teacher ” by Rollo L Thomas M D 
Amencan Contemporaries — ^John Un Lloy d 
by Martin H Fischer, M D , ‘ Wi Spiiul 

the Day with Lloyd ” by Felix J Koch, ‘ John 
Un Lloy d — Rebel ’ by Murray Breese John 
Un Lloyd as a Phannncist, ’ by James II 
Beal, John Un Llovd” by Ivor Gnflith 
John Un Lloy d — Teacher Man 1 nend by 
William Nelson Mundy, M D , ‘‘John Un 
Lloyd — An Inspiration ” by C S Anndon 
MD, ‘John Un Lloyd, Ctticitiitali Post 
Memonal Services for Lloy d in Japan The 

Departure of a Gentle Snint ” Mcmonal 
Resolution ” by the Board of Trustees of the 
Eclectic Medical College ” 'John Un I loy d 
Noted Cincinnatian, Dies ” Citicitinalt Tittles 
Star 

A W POOLE 

A W Poole, pharmacist at Clarendon, \ a 
died July 9th aged Cl years After gradiia 
tion from George Washington University m 
1900 Mr Poole entered the drug business m 
Georgetown, where he remained for 33 years 
Three years ago he moved his business to Ar 
lington County, where he made his home 

Arthur Amos Noyes former Director of the 
Gas Chemical Laboratory , at the California 
Institute of Teehnology, died June Ird Dr 
Noyes received the Willard Gibbs Medal in 
1927 and the Davy Medal in 1932 He was 
president of the Amencan Chemical Society m 
1904 

Mrs Leslie V Caspan, widow of the late Pro 
lessor Charles Caspar! died July lOtli, aged 31 
years Members and all other pharinacists 
will remember the late Charles Caspar! who 
was active for many years in the Association 
Mrs Caspan was the mother of Dr Charles I 
Caspar!, Dean of the St Louis College of 
Pharmacy 


ANNUAL REPORT ON TRAFI IC IN 
NARCOTICS 

According to the report of the Comniis 
sioner of the Bureau of Narcotics S24 1 330 
000 was appropriated for the enforcement of 
the Federal Narcotic laws for tin fis( d 
year 103'; A uniform narcotic law has 
been approved by the National Confertnei 
of Commissioners of Uniform St ite Taws 
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OFFICERS ELECT, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
1936-1937 

President Elect, George D Beal Pittsburgh, 

Pa 

First Vice President Elect, J Leon Lascoff, 
New York, N Y 

Second Vice President Elect, James C 
Munch, Lansdowne Pa 
Members Elect of the Council H C Chnsten 
sen, Chicago, 111 , R P Fischehs, Trenton 
N J , Ernest Little, Newark, N J 
These officers mil be installed at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Dallas, Texas 

NORTH PACIFIC BRANCH A PH A 
Immediately following reports by Dean A 
Ziefle secretary of the O S P A educational 
fund, and Dean A O Mickelsen, chairman of 
the Pharmaev Week committee, the North 
Pacific Branch of the Axierican Pharmacpu 
TicAL AssoaATiON Will present the following 
program under the direction of President Fred 
Geue 'Changes and Revision of U S P 
and N F " by Professor E T Stuhr of Oregon 
State College, ‘ White Mineral Oil and Pet 
rolatum in Pharmacy,” by Dean A O Mickel- 
sen of North Pacific College, followed by com- 
ments on mineral oil by L B Benjamin 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
ANNIVERSARY 

The sixtieth anniversary of the American 
Chemical Society will be celebrated at a 5 day 
national meeting in Pittsburgh beginning 
September 7th 

SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF 
PHARMACY 

The meetmg of the Society for the History 
of Pharmacy was held in Stuttgart Germany 
June 16th to 18th, this also represents the 10th 
anniversary of the orgamzation 

Dr Hafltger, the president of the organiza- 
bon presided In his address he referred to 
the activities of the Association during the 
ten years and the results which followed He 
complimented the work of Dr Fntz Eerehl 
Dr O Zeckart referred to the work of Karl 
Wilhelm Scheele Dr George Edmund Dann 
delivered an address in which he gave a com 
prehensive genealogy of the apothecary and 
chemist Martin Heinnch Klaproth It is 


interestmg to note that two members of the 
family, namely the one referred to, and Juhus 
Klaproth, were outstandmg m their respective 
fields — the former as chemist and the latter 
as orientalist 



SAM P HARBEN 
Chairman Texas Post-Conven 
tion Toms 


American Pharmaceutical Associxtion 
meets m Dallas August 24th-29th 

TAMPA HEALTH COUNCIL 

E P Purcell president of the Hillsborough 
County Retail Druggists’ Association, x as 
elected President of the newlj organized Hills 
borough County Allied Health Council com 
pnsing a membership of doctors dentists 
nurses and druggists Other officers elected 
were Dr T Rector, First Vice President, Dr 
C J Caraballo Second Vice President, Mrs 
Maud Darlington Secretary and Treasurer 

ILLINOIS FAIR TRADE ACT 

The Illinois Supreme Court has handed down 
a decision upholding the constitutionality of 
the Illinois Fair Trade Act in the case of Tnncr 
vs McNeil Quoting C R D A Nrojs 

Fair Trade Legislation resting as it does upon 
a sound equitable commercial and legal founda 
tion namely that one or a small group cannot 
so conduct themselves as to injure a great 
majority must in the course of human progress 
adjust itsdf so that its benefits wall be for the 
greater good of the greatest number 
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Grand Regent of Kappa Psi Pharmaceubcal 
Societ\ and serv ed in that capacity for a num- 
ber of terms Tl-e Mask of Apnl 1931 gave an 
interestmg and comprehensive account of the 
services rendered m pharmaceutical organiza- 
tions and for pharraacv a sketch also appears 
in the Journal A Ph A of Januan 1932 
References are made to these activities as 
president of the Alameda Countv Pharmaceu 
tical Association as chairman of its legislative 
and executive committees as secretary of the 
latter and also of the Retad Druggists of San 
Francisco he suggested the students’ loan 
funds of the latter He is a former president 
of San Franasco Secretanes Club member of 
several alumni orgamzations Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacv and Science honored him 
with the Ph AI degree and the National Uni 
versitj Washmgton conferred on him the 
degree of Master of I-aw 

The deceased was a member of the Board of 
Trustees U S P XI He served as chairman of 
the House of Delegates A Ph A vace-chair 
man of the Council A Ph A and member of 
important committees 

He was vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Retad Druggists member of im- 
portant committees and for a number of vears 
Its Counsel and Washington representative 
He published a Bulleltn dealing with phar- 
maceutical legislation and other topics relating 
to pharmacv and the drug-trade activities 

The funeral ceremonies of the deceased were 
attended bv representatives of the AvtERicAN 
Pharmaceutical Association the National 
Association of Retail Druggists A’eteran Drug- 
gists’ Assoaatiou Cahfomia State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association Northern Cahfomia Retail 
Druggists’ Association Southern Cahfomia Re- 
tail Dmggists Association Kappa Psi Frater 
mtv Cahfomia College of Pharmacy Attomejs 
and Dmg Clerks Associations Dr Franklin 
T Green and John Culley were pall bearers 

JOHN URI LLOYD MEMORLAL ISSUE 

The Eclecitc Medical Jourral for May is a 
memorial issue The first article is that of 
the publication — a comprehensive biographical 
sketch other tributes have been selected 
The biographical sketches mclude the follow- 
ing A Character Sketch " by Adolph G 
A'ogeler John Un Llojd Pharmacal Path- 
finder ” by Russel Manning Ohio Eclectics 
Honor John Un Llojd Introduction Re- 
marks bv Byron H Nellans M D John 
Un Llojd — the Author bv Wllham P Best 


M D 'John Un Llojd as a Pharmacist bv 
the late Caswell A Mavo, John Un Llojd — 
the Teacher,’ bj Rollo L Thomas M D 
Amencan Contemporanes — John Un Llojd 
bj Martm H Fischer M D , ‘ W’e Spend 

the Daj with LIov d ’ bj Fehx J Koch John 
Un Llojd — ^Rebel bj ^lurrayBreese John 
Un Llojd as a Pharmacist’ by James H 
Beal, John Un Llovd ’ bv Ivor Gnfiith 
John Un Lloj d — Teacher ilan Fnend bj 
W’llliam Nelson Mundj M D , John Un 
Llojd — ^An Inspiration ” by C S Amidon 
M D , John Un Llojd Cittctnmli Post 
Memonal Semces for Lloj d in Japan ’ The 

Departure of a Gentle Soint ” Memonal 
Resolution bv the Board of Tmstees of the 
Eclectic Medical College ” John Un Llovd 
Noted Cincinnatian Dies ’ Cvicirmati Times 
Star 

A W POOLE 

A W Poole pharmacist at Clarendon A a 
died Julv 9th aged 61 years After gradua- 
tion from George W ashmgton University m 
1900 Mr Poole entered the drug busmess m 
Georgetown where he remamed for 33 years 
Three j ears ago he moved his busmess to Ar 
lington Countv where he made his home 

Arthur Amos Noj es former Director of the 
Gas Chemical Laboratorv at the California 
Institute of Technologj died June 3rd Dr 
Nojes received the W’lllard Gibbs liledal in 
1927 and the Davy ^ledal m 1932 He was 
president of the Amencan Chemical Soaety m 
1904 

Mrs. Leshe V Caspan, widow of the late Pro- 
fe:>sor Charles Caspan died July 16th aged So 
years Members and all other pharmaa'ts 
will remember the late Charles Caspan who 
was activ e for many years in the Association 
Mrs Caspan was the mother of Dr Charles E 
Caspan, Dean of the St Louis College of 
Pharmacy 


ANNUAL REPORT ON TRAFFIC IN 
NARCOTICS 

According to the report of the Comniis 
sioner of the Bureau of Narcotics $244 899 
000 was appropnated for the enforcement o 
the Federal NarcoUc Laws for the fiscal 
year 1935 A uniform narcotic law has 
been approv ed bj the National Conference 
of Commissioners of Uniform State Laws 
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OFFICERS ELECT, AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
1936-1937 

PrestdeiU-Elect, George D Beal Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

Ftrsl Free President Elect, J Leon Lascoff, 
New York, N Y 

Second Vice-President Elect, James C 
Munch, Lansdowne. Pa 

Members Elect of the Council H C Christen- 
sen, Chicago, HI , R P Fischehs, Trenton, 
N J , Ernest Little, Newark, N J 
These officers will be installed at the annual 
meeting of the Association in Dallas, Texas 

NORTH PACIFIC BRANCH, A PH A 
Immediately following reports by Dean A 
Ziefle secretary of the O S P A educational 
fund, and Dean A O Mickelsen, chairman of 
the Pharmacx Week committee, the North 
Pacific Branch of the American Pharmaceu 
T iCAt AssomriON will present the following 
program under the direction of President Fred 
Geue Changes and Revision of U S P 
and N F ” by Professor E T Stuhr of Oregon 
State College, ' White Mineral Oil and Pet- 
rolatum in Pharmacy," by Dean A O Mickcl 
sen of North Pacific College, followed by com- 
ments on mineral oil by L B Benjamm 

AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
ANNIVERSARY 

The sixtieth anniversary of the American 
Chemical Society will be celebrated at a 5 daj 
national meetmg in Pittsburgh beginning 
September 7th 

SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF 
PHARMACY 

The meeting of the Society for the History 
of Pharmacy was held in Stuttgart Germany 
June 16th to 18th, this also represents the 10th 
anniversary of the organization 

Dr Hafliger the president of the organiza 
tion, presided In his address he referred to 
the activities of the Association dunng the 
ten years and the results which followed He 
complimented the work of Dr Fntz Ferchl 
Dr O Zeckart referred to the work of Karl 
Wilhelm Scheele Dr George Edmund Dann 
delivered an address in which he gave a com- 
prehensive genealogy of the apothecary and 
chemist Martin Heinnch Klaproth It is 


mterestmg to note that two members of the 
family, namely the one referred to, and Julius 
Klaproth, were outstandmg in their respective 
fields — the former as chemist and the latter 
as orientahst 



SAM P HARBEN 
Chairman, Texas Post-Conven- 
tion Tours 


American Pharmaceutical Association 
meets m Dallas, August 24th-29th 

TAMPA HEALTH COUNCIL 

E P Purcell president of the Hillsborough 
County Retail Druggists’ Association, was 
elected President of the newly orgamzed Hills 
borough County Allied Health Council com- 
prising a membership of doctors dentists 
nurses and druggists Other officers elected 
were Dr T Rector, First Vice President, Dr 
C J Caraballo Second Vice President, Mrs 
Maud Darlington Secretary and Treasurer 

ILLINOIS FAIR TRADE ACT 

The Illinois Supreme Court has handed down 
a decision upholding the constitutionality of 
the Illinois Fair Trade Act in the case of Tnner 
vs McNeil Quoting C R D A News 

Fair Trade Legislation resting as it does upon 
a sound equitable commercial and legal founda- 
tion namely that one or a small group cannot 
so conduct themselves as to injure a grea 
majority, must in the course of human progr 
adjust itself so that its benefits will be for t 
greater good of the greatest number ' 
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BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL 
CONFERENCE 

The 73rd annual meeting of the British 
Pharmaceutical Conference was held at Bourne- 
mouth dunng the week of June 23rd The 
annual address was presented by Chairman 
Harold Deane Twenty-two conference papers 
were presented and discussed, deahng with 
pharmaceutical subjects relating to British 
pharmacy 

CONNECTICUT BOARD OF PHARMACY 

William J Dunphy succeeds Edward J 
Murphy as president of the Connecticut Board 
of Pharmacy Commissioners and Hugh P 
Beime was reelected secretary-treasurer 
Other members are George Blackall and Ed- 
ward J Murphy 

DELAWARE PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY 

The fiftieth annual meetmg of the Delaware 
Pharmaceutical Society was held at the Hotel 
Belhaven Rehoboth Beach, June 29th and 
30th Dr Marvin J Andrews, professor of 
pharmacy of The School of Pharmacy Uni 
versity of Maryland, spoke on ‘ U S P and 
N F Propaganda to the Physician ” with 
special reference to the new admissions Dr 
Robert L Swam spoke on ‘ Fair Trade Laws in 
General and Operation of Pharmacy Law m 
Waryland ” Thomas Donaldson chairman of 
ligislative Committee gave an historical 
ketch of Delaware Pharmaceutical Society 
' Motion passed that a letter of thanks be sent 
Secretary E F Kelly of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association for his untinng 
efforts and splendid work m helpmg the 
pharmacist to become recognized in the U S 
Army 

The following officers were elected Prest 
dent, Edward J Elliott Bndgeville, Ftrst Vice 
President, Frank E Brereton Milford, Second 
Vice President Peter Paul Potocki Wilming- 
ton, Third Vice President William Earl Has 
tings Selbyville, Freanirer, Albert Dougherty 
Wilmmgton, Secretary Albert Bunm, Wil- 
mington 

KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 

The following were elected officers of Ken- 
tucky Pharmaceutical Association President, 
Moms D Spoonamore, Danville, Vice Presi- 
dents, C E Montgomery, Owensboro, Emil 
Nehrmg Covmgton, Oscar Votteler, Louis- 
ville Secretaries, J W Gayle Frankfort, and 


H J Hafendorfer, Louisville, Treasurer, 
William J Johnson, Mayfield, Board of Direc 
tors, Harry Frankel, Louisville, W H Poyn- 
ter, London and W H Fisher, Louisville 

MARYLAND ASSOCIATION 
Harry W Matheny, retinng president of 
Maryland Pharmaceutical Association, recom 
mended the appointment of a cooperative 
pharmacy planning committee of the Board of 
Pharmacy and School of Pharmacy 
Melville Strasburger Baltimore was elected 
President Other officers for the ensumg year 
are A A M Dewing CentreviUe First Vice- 
President, A N Hewing Baltimore, Second 
Vice President, Lloyd Richardson, Bel Air 
Third Vice President, Harry S Hamson, 
Baltimore, Treasurer, Robert L Swam, re- 
elected £di/ar The Maryland Pharmacist, E F 
Kelly Baltimore reelected Secretary J W 
Westcott, Baltimore, was elected Honorary 
President 

MARYLAND ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved, that the Association express its 
profound gratitude to the American Pharma- 
ceutical Assouation and particularly to its 
tireless secretary Dr E F Kelly, for hav- 
ing waged a successful fight for the recognibon 
of pharmacy as a profession in the government 
services, and for having federal legislation en- 
acted providing for commissions for pharma 
cists m the Umted States Army and be it 
Further resolved that we express our con 
fidence m the purposes and ideals of the Ameri 
CAN Pharmaceutical Association and pledge 
our best efforts in behalf of the wide range of 
activities which the Association cames on 

MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
The followmg officers were elected by Massa 
chusetts Pharmaceutical Association Presi 
dent, Harry S Bemstem Sprmgfield, First 
Vice President, James L Case East Boston 
Second Vice-President, John J Momssey 
Lawrence, Treasurer, Lyman W Gnffin 
Boston, Secretary, Carl G A Hamng 20 
Glen Road Newton Center C Herbert 
Packard and James F Fmneran were elected to 

the Board of T rustees 

NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association 
elected the followmg officers President 
Charles R Garrabrant, Passaic, First Vice 
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President, Emil P Martini, Hackensack, 
Second Vice President, Jerome Kahn, Caldwell, 
Secretary, Prescott R Loveland, Trenton, 
Treasurer, Charles J McCloskey, Branchville 
Committee on Public Health and Welfare (for 
three year terms) Carl H K Ruopp, Tren- 
ton, Edward C White, Hoboken 
The New Jersey Board of Pharmacy pre- 
sented Secretar> R P Fischelis with a beauti- 
fully engrossed and lUummated set of resolu- 
tions in recognition of his ten years of service 
as secretary of the Board of Pharmacy 

NEW JERSEY BOARD OF PHARMACY 
Charles Schamach succeeds C Graham Mc- 
Closkey as member of the New Jersey Board 
The officers of the Board are President, 
Dean B Crawford, Vice-President, James A 
Bauman, Treasurer, Albert J Smith, Secre- 
tary Robert P Fischelis 

NEW YORK STATE PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The 68th annual meetmg of New York Phar- 
maceutical Association was held June 16-19, 
1936, at Bolton Landing, Lake George, N Y 
Secretary Lehman reported an mcrease of 
1517 members since last convention, makmg 
the total enrollment 6441, divided into 6321 
active members, 113hfe, 7honorary Twenty- 
one members died during the year The trea- 
surer reported a balance of §14,000 00 
Secretary of the New York State Board of 
Pharmacy, George W Mather, reported that 
although quite a number of new graduates 
had been registered durmg the past fiscal year, 
the number of hcenses issued and renewed 
was practically the same as last year, showing 
that many had died or retired from busmess 
dunng that period 

He recommended that legislation be maugu- 
rated which will oblige the manufacturers of 
proprietary and secret remedies to reveal the 
therapeutic or active ingredients of their prepa- 
rations, so as to facihtate the control of the 
sale of poisonous deleterious and/or habit- 
formmg drugs under the Dunckel Law 
Among the resolutions approved were the 
one providing for a mid wmter meetmg, also 
one asking the pharmacy law amendment so 
as to require a year of additional practice after 
graduation, one mvitmg the American Phar- 
MACEuncAL Association to hold its 1937 
meetmg m New York City, one mcreasmg the 
Executive Committee to five or seven members, 
requirmg the registration of manufacturers of 


pharmaceutical products, contairung poison- 
ous, deletenous and habit formmg mgredients, 
reaffihation with the N A R D 

The following officers were elected Presi- 
dent, Moms Brodkin, Bronx, New York City, 
First Vice President, Edgar S BeUis, Bronx- 
viUe, Second Vice-President, Percy Goldman, 
Brooklyn, Third Vice-President, Thos A J 
Rocchio, Bronx, New York City, Secretary, 
Robert S Lehman, Brooklyn, Treasurer, 
Richard A Austin, Cairo, Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Fred C A Schaefer, Brooklyn, 
Honorary President, Fredenck D Ostrander, 
Gloversville, Honorary Life Member, Dr Wdhs 
G Gregory, Buffalo 

Twelve very mterestmg papers on scientific 
subjects were read 

NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 

P J Suttlemyre, of Hickory, has been 
elected president of the North Carohna Phar- 
maceutical Association Others elected were 
C C Fordham, Jr , Greensboro, First Vice- 
President, John C Brantley, Jr , Raleigh, 
Second Vice-President, Joseph Hollmgsworth, 
Mount Airy, Third Vice-President, John 
Beard, Chapel Hill, reelected Secretary-Trea- 
surer 

NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 

The following officers were elected by North 
Dakota Pharmaceutical Association Presi- 
dent, Andrew E Enckson, Fargo, Vice Presi- 
dents Philip Boise and Harry Gray, Treasurer, 
P H Costello, Secretary, Dean W F Sudro 

RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 

Dr Edward A McLaughhn, director of the 
state department of pubhc health, m his ad- 
dress before Rhode Island Pharmaceutical 
Association said that a program of greater 
cooperation between physicians and pharma- 
asts would result in the ivntmg of more pre- 
scnptions Rhode Island Association con- 
vened at Watch Hill 

TEXAS ASSOCIATION 

Immediately following the closmg session 
of the Texas Pharmaceutical Association m 
San Antonio, the executive committee held a 
meetmg At this time, L D Gdmore of 
San Antomo, succeedmg Henry Hem of San 
Antomo, whose term expired, was elected Y tce- 
Chairman of the executive committee , ^ 

The meetmg was attended by B B ,, 
Dallas, President, Festus Pierce, C 
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First Vice President, W U Paul El Paso 
Second Vice President, L D Gilmore San 
Antonio Vice Chairman, A G Heinnchs, 
Houston new member sueeeeding E B Oliver 
of Longview, Roy Pool Amanllo, Murray 
Thames, Beaumont, J C Frazier, Fort 
Worth Shine Philips, Big Spring W J 
Danforth of Fort Worth was eleeted Secretary 
Treasurer, he was given a vote of thanks and 
eonfidence and was mstrueted to continue the 
legislative policies of the past year 

President Brown appointed a committee to 
consider the recommendations included m the 
president s address A plan for emblems for 
association members and a prestige program 
to build up public confidence in qualified cthi 
cal pharmacists was included m the survey of 
the possibilities The tentative radio plan 
includes a fifty-two week contract with a 
thirty minute program w eekly containing music 
educational script and guest speakers from 
scientific professions Dental, medical and 
pharmaceutical addresses are planned 

The committee instructed Secretary Dan- 
forth to issue the association bulletin semi 
monthly or as often as necessary during the 
legislative sessions The bulletm is a mimeo- 
graphed sheet containing important news of 
association affairs It is sent to all members 
He was also instructed to proceed with the 
formation of a Southwestern Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Associations which has been 
proposed This organization a non profit, 
non dues association will meet armually with 
representatives probably the president and 
secretary of each state association m the five 
states of the Southwest to discuss matters of 
mutual mterest to plan methods of supporting 
fair trade profit stabihzed products Matters 
of conflicting convention dates and other dc 
tails will also be cared for bj this group 

VERMONT ASSOCIATION 

Vermont Pharmaceutical Association elected 
the following officers President Joseph W 
Blakeley Montpelier, Vice President Fred W 
Wheeler, Springfield, Second Vice President 
Albert E Cox, Hardwick, Third Vice Presi 
dent Fred Beauchamp Rutland, Secretary 
Treasurer, Lester C Chickermg Brattleboro 

WRGINIA ASSOCIATION 

President E P Berlin of Virginia Pharma- 
ceutical Association, recommended a continua- 
tion of the organization of a legislative program 
He referred to the successes of the past year 


and m particular to the enactment of Virginia’s 
fair trade law The association held its annual 
session on board the S S Reliance en route to 
Bermuda 

WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION 

The following were elected officers of Wash 
mgton Pharmaceutical Association Presi 
dent, Michael J Grady, Colfax, Vice President 
Roy Millett, Yakima, Treasurer W H Hm 
man Seattle Secretary M P Goodner 
Seattle 

WISCONSIN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The retinng president John F Huber ad\o- 
cated legislation restneting the sale of drugs 
to registered pharmacies and an anti peddling 
bill A feature of the convention was the 
pharmaceutical clime conducted by facult) 
members of the course in Pharmacj of the 
University of Wisconsin, which was followed 
by a professional open forum 
A certificate of ment for outstandmg work 
in phannac> in Wisconsin was awarded to 
Herman L Emmench Milwaukee and Charles 
Charmlcy was given the Pharmacy Week Cup 
The following officers were elected President 
A A Krygier Milwaukee Vice President 
Karl J Hennch Superior, Second Vice Presi 
dent Otis George Sparta, Third Vice Presi 
dent William Hoeschler La Crosse Treasurer 
B r Leidcl Milwaukee Secretary Jennings 
Murph> Milwaukee 

VWOMING ASSOCIATION 
Wj ommg Pharmaceutical Association 
elected the following officers President H H 
Cordiner of Laramie First Vice President 
Ira J Burleson Riverton Second Vice 
President Frank Korfanta Rock Spnngs 
Secretary Treasurer John B Tnpeny, Cas 
per Place of Meeting Casper Time 1937 
The association has gone on record as favoring 
the enaction of a Fair Trade Law and a law 
relating to the sale control and licensing of 
sanitar> or prophylactic products for the pre 
vention of venereal and other diseases and 
infections 

OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Arkansas — President Harold W Lawson 
Little Rock, First Vice President WiUiam 
Griffin Heber Spnngs Second Vue President 
A L Davis Texarkana, Secretary Manager 
W Irl Bnte Ben McGehee Hotel Little Rock 
Treasurer, Troy Churchman, N Little Rock 
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Colorado — Prestdciil, Cl> de C Phillips, Jr , 
Colorado Springs FtrsI Vicc-Presidcnl H 
Rodnej \nderson, Montrose, Second Vtcc- 
Presidcnt, Ralph E Kemp, Lafajette, Trea 
surer 1 N Lagerquist, La Junta Secretarv, 
Charles J Claj ton, Denv er 
Georgia — President Hoke S Peters Man- 
chester First 1 icc-President, J W Bnnson 
\Vnghts\ilIc, Second Vice President W W 
Fincher Canton, T/nrd 1 ice President, Bon- 
nie Brorni L>ons, Secretary, Z 0 Moore 
Indiana — President, A J Doughertj , South 
Bend, Secretary, F V McCullough, New 
Albany, Vice-Presidents Ralph Thornburg, 
SjTacuse and C E Reed Winchester 
Maine — President, H W Orinsby, Houllon 


Obi 

First Vice-President, P S Demers Spnngi ale 
Second 1 ice President, Carl Anderson Bath 
Third Vice President Frank Hargraics Mc\ 
ICO, Sccretars, J H Allen Waterville Trea 
surer, George O Tuttle Portland 
Oklahoma — President Jesse \\ Stunklc 
Enid, First 1 ice President, B M Jones 
Tulsa, Second Vice-President Daae Me 
Lemore Bntton Secretary, Elbert Weaecr 
Stillwater, Treasurer, G C Cooper Edmond 
Oregon — President, M C Kaegi Portland 
Vice-President, A S Keir, Hood Rn er Secre 
tars Lawrence Stovall Portland, Treasurer 
E A Bachman, Portland, Assistant Secretary 
and Manager, J J Lynch, Portland 
(To be continued ) 


INVITATION 

Members oj the American Pharmaceutical Association 

Te\as avaits jou, Dallas will warmly welcome you and we hope you will immediatel) ar 
range a our business and social affairs so as to enable jou to attend the meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Assouation to be held in Dallas, Texas, August 24th-29th Your officials are 
arranging a valuable program for all sections 

"In addition to all of these things arranged for you in Dallas, which include two full da>s of 
sight seeing at the Texas Centennial Exposition, a big world show, the greatest birthday party 
ever given 

A post-convention tour has been contracted for, probably the most economical visit ever 
arranged for a visit to a foreign country 

"See romantic, historic, anaent and scenic Old Mexico Wlicn you cross the Rio Grande 
River into Old Mexico at Laredo j ou immediately pass back into the sixteenth century You have 
never enjoyed a post convention tour as jou will this one ” 

If you have not done so — write the Local Secretary, who closes his invitation and message 
"We want you in Texas, we want you m Dallas we want you to bring the wife along 
make a family party of this meeting, include business wnth pleasure, attend your favorite conven 
tion and have a wonderful vacation and sight seeing trip, all in One " 

W D Adams, Local Secretary 


PARTIAL TENTATIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
THE DALLAS MEETING 

Not all of the programs of the Convention 
arc published, but will be part of the Official 
Program Some programs have been pub 
lished and will not be repeated at this time 
The Tentative Program of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacj was 
pnnted m the May Journal, pages 464H155 
The program of the Conference of Teachers 
of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology was 
printed in the June issue of the Journal, 
page 5C7 


The program of National Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Research was pnnted in the 
May Journal, pages 456-457 
The program of the Plant Science Seminar 
was prmted in the June Journal, pages 567- 
568 

The General Program for the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Pharjiaceutical Asso 
CIATION and affiliated organizations, is pnnted 
m this issue of the Journal pages 644-646 
Other programs as far as completed follow 
The Scientific Seebon so far has listed 68 papers 
and will be assigned in the Official Program 
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PROGRAM, SECTION ON EDUCATION 
AND LEGISLATION 

1 Remarks by Chairman C Leonard 

O’Connell 

2 Remarks by Vice Chairman George C 

Schicks 

3 Report of Secretary George A Moulton 

4 Reports of Standing Committees Ap 

pointment of New Committees Rcso 
lutions and Nomination 

5 Address "Observations on Legislation ” 

Roy B Cook 

G Paper 'Pharmacy’s Position under 

Regulated Community Medicine,” P J 
Callaghan 

7 Address Legislative Requirements for 

the Future,” W Mac Childs 

8 Paper A Novel Pharmaceutical Or- 

ganization,” Oscar Loddy 

9 Paper "Foundations for Successful Legis 

lation,” George A Moulton 

10 Paper 'The Robmson-Patman Bill,” 

Paul C Olsen 

11 Paper "Reqmrements for Entrance to 

the Pharmacy Course,” H C Chnstcn- 
sen 

12 Paper Legislative Weather Vanes,” 

Robert L Swam 

13 Paper ‘ Professional Pharmacy in Na- 

tional Legislation,” E F Kelly 

14 Paper "Some Important Obligations and 

Responsibilities of a College of Phar 
macy,” Ernest Little 

15 Paper An Adventure in Pharmaceuti- 

cal Cumculum Construction, ’ H C 
Newton 

16 Paper High School Grades and State 

Board Results ’ H Evert Kendig 

17 Address "Legislation and Politics ” 

Speakers to be announced 

18 Should High School Graduates Alone 

Be the Basis for College Entrants^” 
Robert W Rodman 

19 ' The Next Step,” W T Rudd 

20 Reports of Appointed Committees 

21 Election of Section Officers 

22 New Business and Adjournment 

SECTION ON PRACTICAL PHARMACY 
AND DISPENSING 

1 "Is Dispensing and Preparation of Me- 

dicinal Substances a Lost Art? ’ Max N 
Lemberger 

2 "Sterile Fluids for the Hospital and the 

Pharmacist,” Evelyn Gray Scott 


3 "Pharmacist and Physician,’ ’ Ella Paquin 

4 "Mai Practice of Pharmacy,” E J Parr 

5 "The Teaching of Manufacturing Phar 

macy,” H G DeKay 

G "Correct Prescription Pricing,” George L 
Secord 

7 "The Study of Glycenn Suppositones ” 

William A Prout 

8 "A Comparative Study of the Antiseptic 

Properties of Certain Ointments Em 
ploying Vanous Bases,” Wilham A 
Prout and Mae Stnckland 

9 "A Umform Schedule for Prescription 

Pricing in South Dakota ” Clark T 
Eidsmoe 

10 Subject to be Announced,” Mac Childs 

11 "Pharmacy m Pnson ” Charles L Pickens 

12 "The Establishment and Operation of an 

Open-All Night Policy m a Retail 
Pharmacy,” Herman and Robert Ehch 

13 "The Clime Pharmacy,” Josephme 

Nichols 

14 ' Pharmacy from the Standpoint of Hos 

pital Administration ” B T Howiler 

15 ' Practical Medical Economics,” Frank B 

Kirby 

16 'The Color of Morphine Sulphate,’ J M 

Ort and W G Christiansen 

17 ' The Assay of Cysteine Hydrochlonde ’ 

C F Bickford and R E Schoetzow 

18 "The Determination of Phenolphthalem 

in Mineral Oil Emulsions ” C F Bick- 
ford and R E Schoetzow 

19 ' Fluidextract Celery Fruit N F AT,” 

P L Bumn and F E Bibbins 

20 "Mal-Practice of Pharmacy ” E J Parr 

21 "A Study of the Cost of Samphng ” L W 

Rising and Emar Nygren 

22 "Control of Specialties and Nostrums m 

Prescnption Stock ” John F McClosky 

23 'A Prehmmary Study of Tmcture of 

Canthandes ” Leshe M Ohmart 

24 ' The Challenge of Today ” Anton Hog 

stad, Jr 

25 ‘ A Greater Knowledge of Pharmacology 

Is Essential to a Professional Pharma 
cist,” A O Mickelsen 

26 "The Inter-Allied Association m South 

Dakota ” Kenneth Jones 

27 ' One Year of U S P and N F Extension 

in Mississippi,” Charles E Wilson 

28 The Education of a Pharmacist ” Ernst 

T Stuhr 

29 New Practicalities m Pharmacy ” O U 

Sisson 

30 ' The Idealism of Pharmacy ” Sister M 

Constance 
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10 Report of the Committee on Resolutions 

11 Unfinished Business 

Third Session, Friday, August 28, 1936, 
2 00 PM 

1 Roll Call of Delegates 

2 Reading and Adoption of the Minutes 

of the Second Session 

3 Receipt of Reports and other Communica- 

tions from the Association, Council 
and Sections 

4 Reports of the Committees on Weights 

and Measures, M N Ford, on Study 
of Pharmacy, R P Fischelis, on U S 
Pharmacopoeia, C C Glover, on 
Pharmaceutical Syllabus, J C Beard, 
on Horticultural Nomenclature, H W 
Youngken, on Physiological Testmg, 
J C Munch, on William Procter, Jr , 
Memorial Fund, J E Hancock, on 
International Pharmaceutical Nomen 
clature, A G DuMez, on Press Rela- 
tions, R W Rodman, on Prerequisite 
Legislation, C B Jordan, on Endow- 
ment Fund, Wm B Day, to Study 
Courses m the History of Pharmacy 
C O Lee, on Professional Informa- 
tion Pertauung to Dental Pharmacy, 
Geo C Schicks, on Transportation 
T J Bradley 

5 Fmal Report of Committee on Resolutions 

6 Unfimshed Business 

7 Installation of the Chairman and Vice- 

Chairman of the House of Delegates 

8 Final Adjournment 

PROGRAM CONFERENCE OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL LAW 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
First Session, Monday, August 24, 1936, 
9 00 P M , Second Session, Thursday, 
August 27, 1936, 9 00 A M 

1 Call to Order 

2 Remarks by Chairman, Robert L Swain 

3 Report of Secretary, M N Ford 

4 Report of Finance Committee 

5 Appointment of Conference Committees 

6 Pharmacy Law Enforcement m the Fol 

lowing States 

Texas — ^Walter H Cousins 
Kansas — Pat Mulligan 
Mississippi — T C McMilhon 
Arkansas — W H Parker 
Alabama — Samuel A Williams 
Anzona — L Evans, Jr 
New Mexico — George Sasser 
Louisiana — John E Guess 


Oklahoma — Edward Milligan 
Minnesota — Edward J Prochaska 
(Mr Prochaska will lay special 
emphasis on law enforcement and 
mail order houses ) 

7 The Administration of the Minimum 

Equipment Law m 
New Jersey — Robert P Fischelis 
New York — George W Mather 
Virginia — A L I Winne 
Kansas — Mac Childs 
Maryland — ^Robert L Swain 

8 The Sale of Drugs and Medicines m New 

York State George W Mather, Secre 
tary New York Board of Pharmacy 

9 Have Boards of Pharmacy Discretionary 

Powers in the Matter of Granting Per 
mits for the Operation of Retail Phar 
macies? Kenneth Jones South Dakota 

10 Discussion of Legislation Affecting the 

Control of Pharmacies Pharmacists and 
the Manufacture and Distnbution of 
Drugs and Medicines and Other Topics 
of Special Interest to Enforcement 
Officials 

11 Discussion of the Powers of Inspection 

Vested in Boards of Pharmacy 

12 A Discussion of the Advisabdity of Setting 

a Standard for Drug Stores in Which 
Practical Expenence May Be Obtained 
— New York — George W Mather 
New Jersey — ^Robert P Fischelis 

13 What Can Be Done to Regulate the Sale 

of Propnetary Medicmes’ — Hugo H 
Schaefer 

14 What Can Be Done to Prevent Drugs and 

Medianes from Being Marketed under 
Fictitious Firm Names ^ — West Virginia 
— Roy B Cook 

TENTATIVE PROGRAM N A B P 
CONVENTION 

First Session, Monday, August 24, 9 30 A M — 
Ball Room 

1 Call to Order President Mac Childs 

2 Roll Call 

3 Appointment of Committee on Creden 

tials. President Mac Childs 

4 President’s Address Mac Childs 

5 Appomtment Committee on President s 

Address 

6 Report of Secretary H C Chnstensen 

7 Report of Treasurer J W Gayle 

8 Appointment of Nominating Committee, 

President Chdds 

9 Report of Executive Committee Clare 

Allan, Chairman 
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10 Presentation of Suggested Amendments 
to Constitution and By-Laws, Waiter 
Vamum 

Second Session, Monday, August 24, 1 30 
P M —Ball Room 

1 Report of Advisory Evamination Com 

mittee H C Chnstensen, Chatnnan 

2 Report of Syllabus Committee 

3 Report of Legislation Committee, G A 

Moulton, Chairman 

4 Report of Committee on National Legis- 

lation, Robert L Swam, Chairman 

5 Report of Committee on Prerequisite 

Legislation, C W King, Chairman 

6 Report of Publicity Committee Hugh P 

Beime, Chairman 

7 Report of Gnevance Committee, M N 

Ford, Chairman 

8 Report of Committee on National Cer 

tiJicate, H C Christensen, Chairman 

9 Report of Committee on Minimum 

Standards of Technical Equipment, 
A C Taylor, Chairman 

10 Report of Committee on Pharmaceuti- 

cal Junsprudence, Roy B Cook, Chair- 
man 

11 Report of Committee on Code Matters, 

Robert L Swain, Chairman 

12 Report of Banquet Committee, Walter H 

Cousins, Chairman 

H A B P Banquet, Monday, August 24, 6 30 
P M — Palm Garden 


JOINT SESSION WITH AMERICAN AS 
SOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHAR- 
MACY 

Tuesday, August 25, 9 00 A M —Ball Room 
Program not ready yet — details later 

Fmal Session, Tuesday, August 25, 1 30 P M — 
Ball Room 

1 Reports of Vice-Presidents 

District No 1, Vice President George 
A Moulton 

Distnct No 2, Vice-President John 
M Woodside 

District No 4, Vice President Earl 
Durham 

District No C Vice President Em 
mett Weaver 

Distnct No 7. Vice President R C 
Shultz 


2 Report of Committee on President’s 

Address 

3 Report of Department of Education, 

R L Swam, Director 

4 Report of Committee on Constitution and 

By-Laws, Walter Vamum, Chairman 

5 Report of Resolutions Committee, A C 

Taylor, Chairman 

6 Reports of Special Committees 

7 Unfinished business 

8 New Business 

9 Report of Nominating Committee 

10 Election and Installation of Officers 

11 Adjoimiment 

CONFERENCE OF PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES 

The Conference of Pharmaceutical Associa 
tion Secretanes will devote its time to round 
table discussion of timely topics The follow 
mg subjects have been suggested but the list 
will undoubtedly be augmented before the 
opening of the convention 

1 Will State Fair-Trade Acts solve the 
problem of price stabilization? 

2 The importance of State Association 
Bulletins, and how to handle them 

3 Where geographical conditions permit 
should district meetings be held throughout the 
year> 

4 Certain states have the problem of 
powerful city associations overshadowing the 
state associations and as a result have poorly 
attended state conventions, what can be done 
about It? 

5 What can be done to increase the atten- 
dance at our conferences? 

6 Would It be feasible to build up a manual 
of fundamentals of secretarial activities? 

SOUTH DAKOTA RESOLUTIONS 

Among the resolutions passed at the South 
Dakota meetmg are the following 

The endorsement of a fair trade act for pas 
sage at the next session of legislature 

Commendation of the action of the State 
Board of Pharmacy in recent litigations 

Endorsing the recommendations of President 
Darnels in their entirety 

Expressing appreciation tor the contmued 
support accorded the assoaation by the School 
of Pharmacy m Brookings 

Recommending the Robinson Patman Bill 
and the Tydings Fair Trade Enabling Act 
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Reendorsing the Interprofessional Council 
and recommending another Interallied Profes- 
sional meeting to be held in conjunction with 
the state association convention 


Endorsmg the officials of the N A R D and 
of the A Ph a 

Commending the outstandmg work done by 
the prescription pricmg committee 
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